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PREFACE. 


It  Mill  be  generally  allowed^  tiiat  a  small  and  judi-^ 
cious  Sdectioja  from  a  very  voluminous  and  miscel* 
laneous  work*^  cannot  be  made  without  some  labour 
and  difficulty.     The  Editor^  vrhile  he  endeavours  t# 

gratify  the  various  tastes  of  his  readers^  must  occa-* 
sionally  feel  a  considerable  dc^ee  of  embarrassment^ 
and  in  his  moments  of  hesitation  villi  be  ready  to 
exclaim^  ^         ' 

Quid  dekn  ?  quid  non  dem  i  renuis  quod  tu,  jubet  alien 

It  vras  thought  proper  to  confine  the  Selection  to, 
a  moderate  size.     This  necessarily  obUged  the  Editor 
to  take  those  articles  only^  which^  to  his  judgment^ 
appeared^  on  the  virhole^  to  be  the  most  useful^  cu- 
rious^ and  interesting. 


i*Mi>*.M*iaM>i^aM— «»i^-^.-iiiBM_*MMm^» 


*  The  0«at1eman't  Magazine  <*<niiineo<sed  in  January,  1731.  In  th« 
beginning  of  1783  it  was  considerably  enlarged;  and  from  that  time  each 
Toltime  ha9  be^n  dirided  into  two  t><^rtt. 

a3 


All  inatters  of  a  temporary  nature  are  omitted. 
The  Editor  has  found  it  necessary  to  use  great  caution 
^mth  respect  to  the  articles  in  biography  and  topo- 
GRAPHTj  for  mB.ny-  ^^  th^  £o^ef[-  ^f  written  in  a 
hasty  manner^  and  though'  curious  as  detached  notices 
and  memoranda  i^hile  remaining  in  their  original  state> 
are  scarcely  worth  reprinting :  many  of  the  latter^  to 
say  the  least  of  them^  are,  of ^  ycry  doubtful  authority. 
These  observations  are  applicable  to  tlie  omission  of 
many  of  those  on  other  subjects. 

The  articles  are  classed  under  their  appropriater 
heads ;  a  method  which  the  Editor  conceived  would 
be  more  convenient  and  pleasant  to  the  reader^  than 
if  they  had  been  presented  to  him  in  an  indigested 
mass^  in  no  other  order  than  according  to  their  pri- ' 
ority  of  publication  in  the  original  work.  The  date 
cif  the  Magazine  from  which  each  article  is  taken^  is 
noticed  at  the  end  of  it^  by  which  means  tlie  reader, 
should  he  think  proper^  will  be  enabled,  without 
trouble,  to  refer  to  the  original;  Svhich  will  always 
retain  its  value,  and  which  cannot  be  superseded  by 
any  selection  or  abridgment.  For  thd  greater  facility 
of  finding  any  particular  article,  or  any  subject  no<* 
ticed  in  any  article,  there  is  given  a  Table  of  Contents 
at  the  b^nningf  and  a  full  Index  at  the  end  cP 
each  volume. 

Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  will  recollect  that  a  work  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  now  presented  to  Uie  public,  was  sug- 


MEFACti.  til 

^MitA,  soine  years  agOj  by  the  author  of^  the  ^'  History 
6f  the  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire^''  t6 
Mr.  Nichols*^  who  was  preyented  from  undertaking 
it  by  other  and  more  important  avocations ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  be  considered  as  an  apology 
for  its  being  arranged  and  sent  into  the  world  by  the 
present  Editor. 

Nbw  Collbob,  Oxford^ 
July^  1811. 


J— dk. 


*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Qibbon  to  Mr.  Nicliols,  dated  Lattfiaane, 
February  24,  1792,  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
January,  1794. 

''  I  am  tempted  to  embrace  this  Opportunity  of  suggesting  to  you  the 
idea  of  a  work,  which  must  be  surely  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
would  rather  teod  to  benefit  thf n  to  iijure  the  Ptoprieton  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  That  voluminous  series  of  more  than  threescore  years 
now  contains  a  great  number  of  literary,  historical,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  of  real  ralue :  they  are  at  present  buried  in  a  heap  of  temporary 
mbbish  $  but  if  properly  chosen  and  classed,  they  might  revive  to  great 
advantage  in  a'  new  publication  of  a  moderate  size.  Should  this  idea  be 
adopted,  few  men  are  better  qualified  than  yourself  to  execute  it  with  taste 
and  judgment." 
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HISTORICAL  And  antiquarian. 


L  A  Debate  between  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmon6  in 
1657,  and  O.  Cromwell,  upon  the  humble  petition  and  advice 
of  the  Parliament^  by  which  he  was  desired  to  assume  the  title 
of  King« 

The  following  Debate  will,  doubtless,  engage  the  atten* 
tion  of  our  readers,  not  only  by  the  importance  of  the 
question,  but  by  the  reputation  of  those  wno  were  deputed 
to  discuss  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  arguments  employed 
by  them,  which,  we.  hope,  is  not  impaired  by  our  method 
or  expression. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  Debate,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1660,  and  we  believe  never  afterwards  re-print^d, 
inclined  us  to  insert  it  in  our  MsCgazine  without  alteration; 
but  we  found  it,  upon  a  closer  examination,  by  no  meaiMS 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  those  who  expect  entertainment  and 
instruction  at  the  same  time;  or  require,  at  least,  to  be 
improved  without  unnecessary  labour;  for  the  speeches 
bemg  taken,  probably,  in  short-hand,  with  omissions  of  pas- 
sages less  important,  and  of  such  words  as  the  writer  ima- 
gined himself  able  to  supply  from  the  general  contexture 
of  the  sentence  .and  drift  of  the  discourse,  which  is  fre- 
quently practised  by  short«hand  writers,  ar^  either  for  want 
of  memory,  or  care  in  the  copier,  so  ungrammatical,  intricate, 
and  obscure ;  so  full  of  broken  hints,  imperfect  sentences, 
and  uncouth  expressions,  that  very  few  would  have  resolu- 
tion, or  curiosity,  sufficient  to  labour  in  search  of  knowledge 
tbroQgh  so  many  obstructions.  Nor  should  we  have  attempt- 
ed it,  had  we  not  been  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  preserv- 
ing others  from  so  disgusting  a  task. 

The  various  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  we  have  reduced,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, into  one  series  or  discourse,  and  annexed  to  each 
argument^  in  the  margin^  the  names  of  those  by  whom 
St  was  produced* 
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2  Debate  with  CroinweU. 

On  April  the  1  Ith,  [according  to  Whitlocke,  on  the  4th,] 
the  Protector  was  attended  by  the  committee,  appointed  by 
the  parliament,  to  receive  and  answer  his  doubts  and  scru- 
ples relating  to  their  request  and  advice,  that  he  would 
assume  the  title  of  King ;  out  the  Protector  being  unwilling 
to  disclose  his  own  sentiments,  till  he  was  informed  of  the 
reasons  by  which  the  parliament  had  been  determined,  the 
following  arguments  were  offered  by  the  committee,  which 
consisted  of  100  members;  those  who  were  deputed  to  treat 
on  this  subject,  being 

Oliver  St.  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Glynne. 

Mr.  Whitlocke,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Lisle  and  Mr.  Fines^  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Lord  BroghilL 

Mr.  Lenthal,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley. 

Sir  Richard  Onslow." 

Coloifel  Jones. 

May  it  please  your  highness. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  that  we  see  ourselves  deputed 
by  the  parliament  to  confer  with  your  highness,  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  estabiLshment 
of  such  a  form  of  government  as  may  best  promote  the  great 
ends  for  which  government  was  instituted,  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  labouring,  and  for  which  we  have  hazarded  our 
fortunes  and  our  lives.  We  doubt  not  of  finding  your  high- 
ness ready  to  concur  in  any  lawful  measures,  that  can  con* 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  public,  to  the  pacification 
t>f  those  differences  that  have  so  lon^  divided  them,  and  to  the 
perpetuity  of  that  freedom  which  lias  been  so  dearly  pur- 
chased, and  so  successfully  defended.  « And  we  cannot 
forbear  to  inform  you  that,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  people  who  are  represented 
by  it,  these  purposes  cannot  be  effectually  prosecuted  by 
your  highness  without  assuming  not  the  office  only,  but  the 
title  likewise,  of  King. 

Your  4iighness  may  demand  why,  having  already  made 
rh    T     t'  <»     y^^  Protector,  invested  you  with  the  office 

,*,.  ^  *^  of  chief  magistrate,  and  intrusted  you  with 
ynne,       ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  liberties,  our  commerce,  and 

our  honour,  we  are  now  grown  weary  of  our  institution,  and 
desire  to  restore  a  title,  which  a  long  series  of  wicked  ad- 
ministrations had  made  it  proper  to  abrogate  ?  To  this  we 
can  easily  answer,  that  our  request  is  the  request  of  the 
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<peopie,'the  people  whose  interest  is  chiefly  to  be  consider-> 
Q'    rx    1    ^^'  ^^^  ^^  whom  it  is  your  highest  honour  to  be 
^JrS^^^^*  a  faithful  servant.    That  they  have  a  right  to 
^'  judge  for  themselves,  to  promote  their  own  hap- 
piness by  their  own  measures,  and  to  distinguish  their  ser- 
vants by  what  name  or  titles  they  shall  judge  most  proper^ 
cannot  be  denied.     Monarchy  has  always  been  thought  by 
this  nation,  the  most  eligible  form  of  government,  and  the 
title  of  King  has  been  always  considered  by  them  as  essen- 
Sir  Cfui  I    ^'^  ^  ^^'    '^^^  office  has  never  been  complained 
WoL  Ifi  ^  ^^'  ^^^  ^®  ^'^'^  changed,  even  by  those  parlia- 
Ch  J    t  '  ments  that  have  made  the  strictest  inquiries  into 
Glunne^ ^^^  defects  of  our  constitution,  and  have  had 
^      '    power  to  reform  whatever  they  disliked.     The 
office  in  general  was  always  regarded  as  useful  and  neces- 
sary, and  the  title  was  reverenced^  when  the  conduct  of 
him  that  held  it  was  condemned.    It  is  never  prudent  to 
make  needless  alterations,  because  we  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  consequences  of  known  establishments  and 
ancient  forms ;  but  new  methods  of  administration  may 
produce  evils  which  the  most  prudent  cannot 
Whiilocke.  foresee,  nor  the  most  diligent  rectify.  But  least 
of  all  are  such  changes  to  be  made  as  draw  after 
them  the  necessity  of  endless  iterations,  and  extend  their 
effects  through  the  whole  frame  of  government. 

That  the  change  of  the  title  of  King  to  that  of  Protector, 
or  any  other,  would  affect  the  remotest  links  of  subordina- 
tion, and  dter  the  whole  constitution,  is  evident,  at  the 
most  superGcial  and  transient  view  of  the  laws 
Whitlocie,  and  customs  of  the  nation.  Every  officer  of 
LentAal^  justice  acf s  in  the  King's  name,  and  by  the  King's 
Glytme^  authority,  an  authority  that  gives  life  and  em- 
RneSf  cacy  to  law,  and  makes  every  sentence  valid 

Broghill.     and  binding.    In  all  criminal  cases  the  law  know^ 
not  any  prosecutor  byt  the  King,  nor  can  inflict 
any  punishment  but  in  his  name. 
If  it  be  urged,  the  judges  have  already  taken  their  com- 
missions in  the  name  of  the  lord  Protector,  and 
Gh/nne.       supposed  bis  authority  and  that  of  the  Kin^  to  b^ 
the  same,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  judges 
themselves  were  far  from  concurring  in  their  opinions;  they, 
whose  province  it  is  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  people,  were  not  satisfied  themselves,  and 
even  those  that  complied  with  least  reluctance  pleaded 
rather  the  resistless  force  of  necessity,  than  the  authority 
of  law  or  the  evidence  of  reason;  and  let  us  not  reduce -our 
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judges  to  say,  vvhen  either  the  captious  or  coofleientioua 
inquirer  shall  demand  the  reason  of  their  conduct,  that  they 
^t  not  as  they  ought  but  as  they  must. 

In  desiring  you  to  assume  this  title,  the  parliament  has 
cegard  not  only  to  conscience  but  prudence,  not  only  to 
the  people'^  happiness  but  to  your  safety.    The  oAce  of 

Protector  is  new  and  unheard  of  till  now,  and 
WhttlQcke,  by  consequence  unknown  to  the  law,  nor  un- 
Glyuney  decstood  with  regard  to  its  relation  Co  other  parts 
I^islei  of  the  constitution;  so  that  neither  the  duties 

BroghilL     of  Protector  are  known  by  the  people,  nor  those 

of  the  people  by  the  Protector ;  such  ignorance 
and  uncertainty  can  produce  i:K>thiDg  but  disputes,  murmurs, 
and  confusion. 

The  knowledge  of  our  duty  is  necessarily  previous  to  the 
practice  of  it,  and  how  can  any  man  know  his  duty  to  a 

magistrate,  to  whose  authority  he  is  a  stranger  P 
Wblseiijy»     The  limixs  ofobedienoe.  to  a  Protector  are  settled 

by  no  law,  aor  is  there  any  statute  in  being  that 
condemns  any  attempt  to  shake  off  bis  authority.  For  this 
reason  it  i&  not  without  long  hesitation  and  iiuportunate  per- 
auasion,  that  juries  are  prevailed  upoa  to  assign  the  namei, 
and  fix  the  guilt,  of  treason  to  any  conspiracies  against  your 
life  or  governmjefit.  The  King's  authomty  is  supported  by' 
the  law,  and  his  person  is  exempt  from  violation ;  but  the 
Protector's  office  has  no  such  sanction,  and  his  power  may 
therefore  be,  if  not  justly,  yet  legally  resisted;  nor  is  his- 
person  secured  any  otherwise,  than  that  of  the  meanest  sub- 
ject. The  Protector  is,  indeed,  in  a  st^te  of  greater  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment  than  any  o^er  member  of  the 
comnuinity  ;  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  but  with. regard 
to  his  office  is  not  protected  by  them  ;  b^  is  restrained  by 
the  law  from  any  exorbitant  exertions  of  power,  but  not 
supported  by  it  in  tlie  due  exercise  of  his  authority.  This 
defect  in  tlie  supreme  magistracy  must  affect  all  subordinate 
authority ;  those  who  act  by  the  Protector's  commission,  can 
receive  from  him  no  other  power  than  such  ^  he  is  invested 
^^ith,  a  power  which  the.  laws  of  the  nation,  those  laws  to 
which  on  all  occasions  every  man  must  appeal,  disavow,  and' 
reject  So  that  no  man  can  be  obliged,  by  law  to  admit  the 
determinations  of  the  courts  as  obligatory  and  conclusive  ; 
and  how  great  the  number  is  of  those  who  deny  any  moral 
or  conscientious  reason  for  obedience  to  the  present  govern* 
ment^  your  highness  needs  not  to  be  informed.  These,  men, 
however,  at  present  subjected,  are  at  least  formidable  by 
their  multitudes,  and.it  is  always  more  eligible  to  procure 
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a  chearful  and  tvilling,  than  constrain  an  involuntary  and 
reluctant,  obedience.  AH  these  men  allow  the 
Broghill.  authority  of  regal  government,  and  profess  their 
willingness  to  submit  to  it ;  so  that  all  opinions 
unite  in  tbitJ  point,  and  ail  parties  conciirto  make  a  compliance 
with  this  request  necessary  to  your  highness.  Nor  is  it  only 
for  your  own  sake  that  this  desire  is  so  warmly  pressed,  but 
for  the  security  of  those  whose  endeavours  have  contributed 
to  the  establishmeht  of  tbfe  ptesen't  government,  or  shall 
hereafter  act  by  ybur  authority.  All  those  who  receitfe  com- 
missions from  the  King,  by  >*hatever  means  exalted  to  thfe 
thi'one,  are  secured  from  prosecution  and  punishment  in 
any  change  of  aflfairs,  by  the  statute  of  the  eleventh  year 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  but  the  name  of  Protector  can  con- 
fer no  such  security,  and  therefore  the  cautious  and  vigilant 
will  always  decline  your  service,  or  prosecute  your  affairs 
\tith  diffidence  and  timidity';  even  the  honest  and  scrupu- 
lous \till  be  fearful  of  engaging  where  they  have  nothing  but 
their  own  opinion  to  set  in  balance  against  the  law ;  and  the 
artful  and  the  avaricious,  the  discontented  and  the  turbu- 
leiit,  will  never  cease  to  contrive  a  revolution,  by  which 
they  may  avenge  the  wrongs  that  they  imagine  themselves 
to  have  received,  and  riot  in  the  spoils  of  their  enemies. 

The  present  alienation  of  the  crown  of  these  realms  from 
him  who  pretends  to  claim  them  by  his  birth,  may  be  com- 

Eared  to  a  divorce,  which  may,  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
oth  parties,  be  set  aside.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  to 
prevent  any  future  reunion,  that  the  crown  be  consigned  to 
another. 

Were  the  reasons  for  your  assumption  of  this  title  less 
weighty  than  they  appear,  the  desire  of  parliament  ought 
to  add  to  their  efficacy.     It  is  not  to  be  conceived 
Glj/nne.    that  we  are  .able  to  assign  all  the  arguments  that 
might  be   formed  by  the  united  and  concurrent 
wisdom  of  so  numerous  and  discerning  an  assembly,  an  as- 
sembly deputed  by  the  whole  people  to  judge  and  to  act  for 
them.    The  desires  of  a  parliament  are  never  to  be  consi- 
dered as  sudden  starts  of  imagination,  or  to  be 
JVolseley,  rejected  as  trivial,  or  unworthy  of  consideration  ; 
the  desii^e  of  the  parliament,  is  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  nor  can  it,  indeed,  be  now  disregarded,  without 
breaking  all  the  rules  of  policy,  and  neglecting  the  first 
opportunity  of  reinstating  the  nation  in  tranquillity. 
Glynne.   The  parliament,  the  only   authority  which   the 
nation  reverences,  has  now  first  attempted  to  es- 
.tabli^h  a  legal  and 'settled  government,  by  conferring  on 
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your  highness  the  title  of  King,  which  you  therefore  cannot 
refuse  without  encouraging  the  enemies  of  our 
BroghilL  government,  by  shewing  not  only,  ihat  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation  bears  a  title  unknown  to 
the  law,  but  even  such  as  is  disapproved  by  the  parliament; 
that  parliament  which  he  himself  called. 

But  the  parliament  is  far  from  desiring  that  their  authority 
alone  should  enforce  their  desire,  for  which  they  have  so 
many  and  so  strong  reasons  to  allege ;  nor  are  their  own 
reasons  alone  to  be  considered,  but  the  authority  of  all  for- 
mer parliaments,  who  have  ever  been  to  the  last  degree 
cautious  of  admitting  the  least  change  in  any  thing  tha4  re- 
lated to  the  constituent  part  of  our  government. 

When  Kinfi[  James,  arter  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  was  desirous  of  changing  his  title  to 
Lenthal.  that  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  parliament 
refused  to  admit  any  alteration  in  the  regal  style : 
not  that  they  discovered  any  apparent  ill  consequences  arising 
from  it,  but  because  they  did  not  know  how  far  it  might 
affect  the  constitution,  nor  to  what  farther  alterations  it 
might  make  way.  In  the  late  parliament,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  name  of  Parliament  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  Representatives  of  the  People,  the  proposal  was  for 
the  same  reason  disapproved.  '^Nofumus  leges  Angliae  mu* 
t^ri"  was  a  fixed  principle  of  the  ancient  barons,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  shew  greater  weakness  than  to  change 
without  prospect  of  advantage.  Long  prescription  is  a  suf- 
ficient argument  in  favour  of  a  practice  against  which  no- 
thing can  be  alleged ;  nor  is  it  sufHcient  to  affirm  that  the 
change  may  be  made  without  inconvenience ;  for  change 
itself  is  an  evil,  and  ought  to  be  balanced  by  some  equiva*- 
lent  advantage,  and  baa  consequences  may  arise  though  we 
do  not  foresee  them. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  change  now  proposed  are 
neither  remote  nor  doubtful ;  by  substituting  the  name  and 
office  of  Protector  in  the  place  of  those  of  King,  we  shall 
immediately  alarm  the  people,  we  shall  awaken  the  jealousy 
of  the  wise,  and  the  fears  of  the  timorous  ;  there 
Fines^  will  be  indeed  some  reasons  for  apprehension  and 
Lisle.  suspicion,  which  designing  men  will  not  fail  to  ex- 
aggerate for  their  own  purposes..  The  first  ques- 
tion that  wiU  naturally  arise  will  be.  What  is  this  new  office 
of  Protector,  upon  what  law ,  is  it  founded,  and  what  are 
the  limits  of  his  authority  ?  To  these  inquiries  what  answer 
can  b^  returned  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  his  authority  is  inde- 
pendent, despotic^  and  unlimited  ?    Where  tbeo  i$  th9 
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liberty  for  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  this  nation 
have  been  so  long  contending  ?    What  is  the  advantage  of 

all  our  battles  and  all  our  victories  ?  If  we  say 
Whitiockey  that  the  authority  of  the  Protector  is  bounded 
Gh/nne^  by  the  laws,  how  shall  we  prove  the  assertion  ? 
Finesy  What  law  shall  we  be  able  to  cite^  by  which  the 

Bj^og/uU.     duties  of  the  Protector  to  the  people,  or  those 

of  the  people  to  the  Protector,  are  marked  out  ? 
This  then  is  the  great  reason  upon  which  the  parliament 
have  made  their  request.  The  people  are  to  be  governed. 
Glunn£  according  to  the  law,  and  the  law  acknowledges 
^  '  no  supreme  magistrate  but  the  King.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  the  good  administration  of  the  state,  that  the  duty ' 
both  of  governors  and  subjects  should  be  known,  limited, 

and  stated,  that  neither  the  governors  may  op«- 
JVolselei/f  press  the  people,  nor  the  people  rebel  against 
Wkitlockej  the  governors ;  the  parliament  therefore  desired 
Broghilly  that  the  office  and  title  of  King  may  be  restored 
Glynne.       as  they  are  understood  in  their  whole  extent, 

and  in  all  their  relations.  Every  man  is  well  in- 
formed when  the  King  acts  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and 
when  he  transgresses  the  limits  of  his  authority  ;  but  of  the 

power  of  the  Protector  they  know  nothing,  and 
Fines,  therefore  will  suspect  every  thing ;  nor  indeed 

Idsley  can  their  suspicions  be  reasonably  censured ;  for 

BroghiU. .    till  they  are  informed  what  are  the  claims  of  this 

new  magistrate,  how  can  they  know  their  own 
rights  ? . 

If  your  hiehness  should  injure  or  oppress  any  man,  to 

what  law  can  he  appeal  ?  He  may,  indeed,  dis- 
Glymie.       cover  that  the  King  could  not  have  attacked  his 

property,  but  will  never  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  Protector  is  subject  to  the  same  restraint ;  so  that  nei- 
ther^ your  highness  is  protected  by  the  law  when  you  do 
right,  nor  the  subject  redressed  if  you  should  do  wrong. 

The  end  for  which  monarchy  has  been  for  some  time  sus- 

Broffhill      pc^dc^j  is  ^^e  happiness  of  the  people,  and  this 

^      '      end  can  only  now  be  attained  by  reviving  it  The 

question  may  indeed  be  brought  to  a  short  issue,  for  either 

Fines  ^^^  office  of  Protector  is  the  same  with  that  of 

King,  or  something  different  from  it;  if  it  be  the 
same,  let  us  not  be  so  weak  as  to  impose  upon  ourselves, 
or  so  dishonest  as  to  endeavour  to  deceive  others,  by  reject- 
ing the  name  while  we  retain  the  thing;  let  not  an  aversion 

to  an  idle  sound,  to  a  name  reverenced  by  the 
Fines,  people,  and  approved  by  the  parliament,  incite 

»  4 
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LislCf  you  to  reject  the  petition  of  the  whole  nation,  tOi 

Glynne.       raise  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  and 

awaken  themselTes  in  the  minds  of  aU  those  who 

attend  move  to  names  than  things,  who  will  always  be  thd; 

freatest  number,  and  whose  satisfaction  ought  therefore  to 
e  endeavoured  by  all  lawful  compliances. 
It  is  a  certain  truth  that  old  iostitutions  are,  merely  be-* 
cause  they  are  old,  preferable  to  new  plans,  in 
BroghUly      their  nature  equally  good,  because  a  very  smftll 
J^iTkeSy  part  of  mankind  judges  firom  any  other  prificipte 

Wolsel^.     than  custom,  and  it  will  be  long  before  new  titles 
attract  their  regard,  esteem,  and  veneration. 
But  if  the  office  of  Protector  be  not  only  in  its  denomi* 
nation,  but  in  nature  also  absolutely  new,  we  are  then  yet 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  confusion  and  misery ;  we  have 
the  bounds  of  his  authority  to  settle,  the  rights  of  parlia^ 
ment  to  state,  al  1  our  laws  to  new  model,  and  our 
Fines.  whole  system  of  government  to  constitute  afresh. 

An  endless  and  insuperable  task,  from  which  we 
ifltveat  your  highness  tp  exempt  us,  by  assuming,  according 
to  the  advice  of  parliament,  the  office  and  title  of  King. 

The  Protector  hwtnng  desired  some' time  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments  that  had  been  offired^  returned  on  April  the  i  3th  fths 
1th  as  nbay  he  collected  from  Whithcke)  h%s  Armver  ta  this 
ejfect. 

My  Lords, 
•  Though-  I  am  far  from  imagining  myself  qualified  tocon* 
trovert  a  question  of  so  great  importance,  with  the  learned 
members  of  this,  committee,  especially  »»  the  argjaments 
have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  the  laws  and  ancient  con- 
stitution of  this  nation,  with  which  I  ha;ve  had  no  opportu^ 
nity  to  be  well  acquainted ;  yet,  since  it  may  be  reasohably 
required  of  me  either  to  yield  to  your  reasons,>or  to  assign 
the  difficulties  and  objections  that  hinder  me  from  yielding, 
i  shall  attempt  to  consider  and  discuss  them  dUigently  and 
distinctly. 

It  has  been  urged,  with  great  appearance  of  stcength,  thai^ 
the  title  of  King  is  the  only  title  by  which  the  laws  acknow^ 
kedge  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation ;  that  the  tide  can- 
not be  changed  without  supposing  a  chanse  in  the  office, 
and  that  a  change  in  the  office  would  be  a  dangerous  inno* 
vation,  productive  of  debate,  jealousy,  and  suspicion; 
that  the  limits  of  this  new-erected  authority  would  be  un-* 
kaown  to  tlie  people,  a^  being  unsettled,  by  the  law ;-  thai 
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die  people  are  best  pleased  With  institutions  which  they  have 
long  known,  and  that  therefore  it  would  neither  contribute 
to  the  public  happiness,  nor  to  our  own  security,  to  obtrude 
upon  the  nation  titles  and  offices  either  new  in  reality  or  in 
appearance. 
The  apprehension  that  the  parliaments  have  always  ex<» 

Eressed  of  changes  and  innovations,  has  been  made  appear 
y  two  remarkable  instances,  and  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
restoring  the  title  of  King,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  not  only 
the  dangers  and  discontents  that  novelty  produces  will  be 
escaped  by  it,  but  that  both  the  chief  magistrate,  and  those 
that  act  by  his  authority,  will  be  more  etfectuaily  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  nation.  ■ 

"  These  are  the  chief  argnments  that  have  dwelt  upon  my 
memory.  Arguments  doubtless  of  force,  and  such  as  do  not 
admit  of  an  easy  confutation,  but  which,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  prove  rather  the  expediency,  than  necessity,  of  re- 
viving monarchy  under  its  ancient  title,  ^nd  as  such  I  shall 
consider  them,  for  where^ absolute  inevitable  i>ecessity  is 
contended  for,  the  controversy  will  be  very  short ;  absolute 
necessity  will  soon  appear  by  the  impossibility  of  shewing 
any  metnod  of  avoiding  it,  and  where  any  expedient  may 
be  proposed  that  may  probably  produce  the  same  effects, 
necessity  vanishes  at  once.  Very  few  actions  are  really  ne- 
cessary, most  of  them  are  only  expedient,  or  comparatively 
preferable  to  other  measures  that  may  be  taken.  Where 
there  is.  room  for  comparisons,  there  is  room  for  diversity  of 
opinions. 

That  the  title  of  King  is  not  necessary,  how  long  soever 
It  may  have  been  in  use,  or  what  regard  soever  may  have 
been  paid  it,  is  pbm  Arom  the  very  nature  of  language. 
Words  have  not  tneir  import  from  the  natural  power  of  par- 
tficular  coii»binataons  of  characters,  or  from  the  reai  effieacy 
of  certain  sounds  y  b«t  from  the  consent  of  those  that  use 
them,  and  ad>i«raviiy  annex  certain  ideas  to  them  which 
mi?ht  have  been  signified  with  equal  propriety  by  any  other. 
Whoever  originally  distinguished  the  chief  magistrate  by 
Ihe  appellation  of  King,  might  have  assigned  him  any  other 
denomination,  and  the  power  of  the  people  can  never  be 
lost  or  impaired.  If  that  might  once  have  been  done,  it  may 
be  done  now ;  for  surely  words  ai-e  of  no  other  value  than 
their  significations,  and  the  name  of  King  can  have  no  other 
use  than  any  other  word  of  the  same  import. 

Thtft  the  law  may  be  as  regularly  executed,  and  aa  chear- 
fliUy  obeyed,  t||pugbthe  name  of  King  be  entirety  reject- 
edy  is^  in  my  opinion,  plain,  from  the  experience  both  of 
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the  time  in  which  I  have  administered  the  government,  and 
of  that  when  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  intrusted  to  the 
Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England,  (Custodes  Libertati» 
Angiias)  in  which  justice  has  been  as  regularly,  as  equally, 
and  as  expeditiously,  distributed,  as  in  the  happiest  days  of 
the  most  celebrated  Kings.  The  judges  did,  indeed,  hesi* 
tate  for  some  time  about  the  legality  of  their  commissions, 
bat  a  short  deliberation  freed  them  from' their  doubts,  and 
certainly  their  authority  ought  to  be  of  weight,  as  they  have 
been  excelled  by  none  of  their  predecessors  in  learning  or 
abilities. 

That  I  have  never  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  all 
the  judges  can  attest,  and,  I  believe,  affirm  with  equal 
confidence,  that  it  has  not  been  more  obstructed  by  any 
other  impediment  than  in  former  times ;  so  that  the  title  of 
King  appears  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
]aw. 

Such  obedience  has  been  paid  to  the  supreme  magistracy 
under  two  different  denominations,  neither  of  which  was  es- 
tablished by  a  parliamentary  sanction ;  and  why  should  we 
imagine  any  other  title  would  obtain  less  regard,  when  con- 
firmed by  tne  power  to  which  the  title  that  you  now  contend 
for,  owes  its  validity  ? 

There  was  once  a  time  when  every  office,  as  well  as  the  title 
annexed  to  that  office,  was  newly  invented  and  introduced ; 
from  what  did  it  derive  its  legality  and  its  importance  at  its 
first  introduction,  but  from  general  consent?  The  great, 
binding,  the  inviolable  law,  is  the  consent  of  the  people ; 
without  this  nothing  is  right,  and  supported  by  this,  nothing 
can  be  wrong.  Antiquity  adds  nothing  to  this  great  sanc- 
tion, nor  can  novelty  take  away  its  authority.  What  is  now 
determined  by  the  people,  or  by  their  proper  representa- 
tives, is  of  equal  validity  with  the  earliest  institutions,  and 
whether  they  will  be  governed  by  a  supreme  magistrate 
under  the  King,  or  any  other,  the  government  is  equally 
lawful. 

As  therefore  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  prove  that 
this  title  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be  convenient; 
what  proportions  of  advantage  or  detriment  will  arise  from 
it.  In  this  inquiry  I  hope  that  the  honesty  of  my  intentions, 
and  the  purity  of  my  heart,  will  not  be  mistaken.  I  hope 
that  neither  hypocrisy  nor  artifice  will  be  imputed  to  my 
open  declarations  and  sincere  professions ;  declarations  and 
professions  which  I  make  not  hastily  and  negligently,  but 
with  care^  reflection,  and  deliberate  caution,  m  the  pc^ 
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sence  of  the  Almighty  power,  by  whose  providence  I  have 
been  guided^  and  in  whose  presence  I  stand.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  imagined  that  I  reject  the  title  of  King  from 
fondness  for  that  of  Protector,  a  name  and  office  to  which 
I  was  far  from  aspiring,  and  which  I  only  did  nOt  refuse 
when  it  was  offered  nie;  nor  did  I  then  accept  it  as  imagin- 
ing myself  qualified  to  govern  others^  who  find  it  sufficiently 
diSicult  to  regulate  my  own  conduct,  nor  even  from  a  con* 
fidence  that  I  should  be  able  much  to  benefit  the  nation ; 
the  only  motive  by  which  I  was  induced  to  engage  in  so  ar« 
duoas  and  invidious  an  employment,  was  the  desire  of  ob« 
viating  those  evils  which  I  saw  impending  over  the  nation ; 
and  to  prevent  the  revival  of  those  dispute^  in  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  already  shed,  and  which  must  inevitably  in- 
volve us  in  endless  confusion. 

Having  these  prospects  before  me,  I  thought  it  not  law- 
ful to  reject  an  opportunity  of  preventing  calamities,  even 
when  there  was  no  hope  of  promoting  happiness :  I  there- 
fore could  not  but  accept,  what  at  the  same  time  I  could 
not  ardently  desire.  For  nothing  can  deserve  to  be  pursued 
with  eagerness  and  assiduity  but  the  power  of  doing;  good, 
of  conferring  real  and  solid  benefits  upon  mankind.  And 
surely,  while  the  only  end  for  which  greatness  and  authority 
are  desired,  is  public  good,  those  desires  are  at  least  lawful, 
and  perhaps  worthy  of  applause  :  thev  are  certainly  lawful, 
if  be  that  entertains  them  has,  by  a  long  and  diligent  ex- 
amination of  his  own  heart,  an  examination  serious  and  sin- 
cere, without  any  of  those  fallacious  arts  by  which  the  con- 
science is  too^requently  deceived,  satisfied  himself  that  his 
ultimate  views  are  not  his  own  honour  or  interest,  but  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  artd  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  that 
his  advancement  will  contribute  to  them. 

Having  informed  you  by  what  means  I  was  raised  to  the 
Protectorship,  and  for  what  reason  I  accepted  it,  I  may  pro- 
perly proceed  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  of  the  omce  in 
which  I  have  engaged,  that  it  may  appeq^,  from  my  own  no« 
tions  of  my  present  situation,  how  little  it  can  be  preferred 
by  me,  on  account  of  any  personal  views,  to  that  which  the 
parHameut  now  offers :  and  that  whatever  arguments  I  shall 
make  use  of  in  this  question,  are  not  dictated  by  private  in- 
terest, but  by  a  sincere  and  unfeigned  regard  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation. 

I  have  often  considered,  with  a  decree  of  attention  suit- 
able to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  nature 
of  my  present  office,  and  what  is  the  purpose  which  I  am 
pr^ipally  to  have  in  view,  and  could  never  attain  to  any 
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further  determination  than  that  I  was  the  cbi^f  constable  of 
'  the  nation,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  pubUc 
peace.  This  trust  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge, and  have  been  so  far  successful,  that  peace  ha^ 
never  been-  long  interrupted,  and  whatever  miseries  hard 
been  feared  or  felt,  we  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  quiet^ 
a  blessing,  in  my  opinion,  too  valuable  to  be  hazarded  by 
any  unnecessary  or  inconsiderate  innovations,  and  for  the 
sakeof  which  I  think  it  therefore  necessary  to  decline  the 
title  which  is  now  offered  me. 

This  argument  will  not,  perhaps,  be  immediately  ander^ 
stood,  nor  is  it  easy  for  me  to  make  it  intelligible,  without 
giving  an  account  of  some  past  transactions,  too  long  to  be 
excused  but  by  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  between  the  King  and 
parliament,  I  observed  that  in  all  encounters  the  royalists 
prevailed,  and  our  men,  though  superior  in  nnmber,  ot 
other  advantages,  were  shamefully  routed,  dispersed,  and 
sisuightered ;  and  discoursing  upon  this  subject  with  my  wor^ 
thy  friend,  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a  name  remembered  by  most 
of  vou  with  reverence,  I  told  him  that  this  calamity,  for^ 
midable  as  it  was,  admitted,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  remedy^ 
and  that  by  a  proper  choice  of  solcficrs  the  state  of  the  war 
must  soon  be  changed.  You  are,  said  I,  in  comparing  onv 
forces  with  those  of  the  enemy,  to  regard,  in  the  first  place^ 
the  difference  between  their  education  and  habittial  sei^ti^^ 
Hients.  Our  followers  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  gleanings 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  serving-men  discarded, 
and  mechanics  without  employments,  men  used  to  insnlts 
and  servility  from  their  cradles,  without  any  principles  of 
koQour,  or  incitements  to  overbatance  the  sense  of  imme-^ 
diate  danger.  Their  army  is  crowded  with  men  whose  pro-* 
fe^sion  is  conrtge,  who  have  been  by  their  education  fofti* 
fied  against  cowardice,  and  have  been  esteemed  throughout 
iheir  lives  in  proportion  to  their  bravery.  All  their  omceA 
are  men  of  quality,  and  their  soldiers  tbesonsof  gentlemen, 
fkxen  animated  by  a  sense  of  reputation,  who  had  rather  di^ 
than  support  the  ignominy  of  having  turned  their  backs; 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  education  has  no  forceV  and  that 
principles  exert  no  influence  upon  actions  ?  Can  men'that  6ght 
only  for  pay^  without  any  sense  of  honour  from  conquest, 
or  disgrace  from  being  overcome,  withstand  the  charge  of 
gentlemen,  of  men  that  act  upon  principles  of  honour,  and 
confirm  themselves  And  each  other  in  their  resolutions  by 
Feason  and  reflection  ?  To' motives  such  as  these,  wiiat  can 
he  opposed  by  our  men  that  may  exalt  tbem-  to.  the  Mno 
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degree  of  gallantry,  and  animate  them  with  the  same  con- 
tempt of  danger  and  of  death  ?  Zeal  for  religion  is  the  only 
motive  more  active  and  powerful  than  these,  and  that  it  is  ii| 
our  power  to  inculcate.  Let  us  choose  men  warm  with  re« 
garci  for  their  religion,  men  who  ^all  tiiink  it  a  high  de- 
cree of  impiety  to  fly  before  the  wicked  and  profane,  to 
Ibrsake  the  cauae  of  heaven^  and  pilfer  safety  to  truth,  and 
oar  enemies  will  quickly  be  subdued. 

This  advice  was  not  otherwise  disapproved  than  as  diffi« 
euit  to  he  put  in  execution  :  this  difficulty  I  imagined  my- 
aelf  in  some  degree  able  to  surmount,  and  applied  all  my 
,  indiistry  to  levy  such  men  as  were  animated  with  a  zeal  of 
leHgion,  and  to  inflame  their  fervour :  nor  did  the  effect 
deceive  my  expectation,  for  when  Ihese  men  were  led  to 
the  field,  no  veterans  could  stand  before  them,  no  obstruc- 
tioBa  could  retard,  or  danger  affright  them ;  and  to  these 
men  are  to  be  attributed  the  victories  that  we  have  gained^ 
and  the  peace  that  we  enjoy. 

Of  this  account  there  may  be  many  uses;  it  may  contribute 
to  coniirm  us  in  our  perseverance  in  this  cause,  that  it  has 
hitherto  succeeded  by  the  endeavours  of  good  men  ;  it  may 
tend  to  the  confirmation  of  religious  men  in  their  purposes 
of  an  holy  life,  that  those  principles  are  more  efficacious  and 
powerful  than  any  other ;  but  with  regard  to  the  present  dis- 
pute, I  mean  only  to  observe  how  highly  these  men  are  to  be 
valued,  how  much  of  our  regard  they  may  justly  claim,  and 
how  weak  it  would  be  to  alienate  them  from  us  by  reviving 
a  title  which  they  have  been  taught  to  abhor. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  to  refuse  obedience  to  lawful  au« 
tbority,  under  whatsoever  name,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
cbslracter  of  piety ;  and  that  to  abhor  the  title  and  office 
of  King,^  the  title  lawfully  conferred,  and  the  office  justly 
administered,  is  not  so  much  religion  as  prejudice,  and 
mther  folly  than  conscience.  Nor  can  I  deny  either  of  these 
asaertions;  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  lawful  to  withhold  obe- 
dience from  lawftil  government,  and  freely  confess,  that  to 
reverence,  or  detest,  a  mere  name,  is  equally  weak.  And  I 
am  confident  that  those  good  men  of  whom  I  have  beea 
speakings  will  obey  the  legislative  power  by  what  title  so- 
ever exercised ;  and  with  regard  to  their  scruples,  however 
unreasonable,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  who  have  done  and 
suffered  so  much,  deserve  that  some  indulgence  should  be 
shewed,  even  to  their  weakness,  and  that  they  should  not' 
be  grieved  with  imaginary  hardships,  or  perplexed  with  tor-* 
mentinr scruples  without  necessity ;  their  readiness  to  com- 
ply with  authority  is  a  plea  for  tenderness  and  regard,  which 
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wiUcontribute  to  unite  their  endeavours  with  ouns,  for  the 
suppression  of  those  who  seem  to  look  upon  it  aS  their  duty 
to  oppose  all  government,  and  whose  opinions  lead  them  to 
imagine  all  human  authority  impious  and  detestable. 

The  reason  for  which  these  men  will  be  offended  at  the 
revival  of  the  title  and  office  of  King,  a  reason  which,  I 
confess,  has  some  weight  with  me,  and  may,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  affect  weaker  minds,  if  any  such  there  are,  is  this ; 
we  are,  indeed,  principally  to  consult  the  Scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  our  consciences,  but  we  are  likewise  to  have  regard 
to  the  visible  hand  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  provi* 
t]ence,  by  which  the  Scripture  may  be  often  very  clearly 
and  usefully  explained;  in  these  explications,  indeed,  we 
may  easily  be  deceived ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  depend 
upon  them  with  a  presumptuous  degree  o?  confidence,  but 
to  use  them  with  caution,  modesty,  and  a  oareful  attentiotx 
to  every  circumstance  that  may  rectify  our  mistakes ;  but 
we  certainly  ought  npt  to  pass  great  events  over  without  re- 
flection, observation,  or  regard. 

When,  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  I  consider  the  late  re- 
volution that  has  happened  in  this  nation,. and  see  that,  not 
only  the  royal  family  is  subdued  and  exiled,  but  the  name 
and  title  eradicated  by  the  providence  of  God,  it  appears  to 
me  no  less  than  presumption  to  attempt  to  restore  it.  How 
just  these  proceedings  were  with  regard  to  those  that  trans- 
acted them,  I  am  not  now  to  dispute,  nor  need  I  say  how  I 
would  act  were  the  same  circumstances  to  recur ;  I  only 
desire  you  to  remember,  that  neither  by  me,  nor  by  those 
who  invested  me  with  this  authority,  was  the  title  abolished, 
but  by  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
remark,  that  the  title  was  not  laid  aside  by  caprice,  or  acci- 
dental disgust,  but  af^er  ten  years^  war,  by  long  and  sober  de- 
liberation; and  what  is  this  less  than  the  hand  of  God  ?  When 
I  see  that  by  these  instruments  of  vengeance  he  has  not  only 
expelled  the  family,  but  blasted  the  title  ;  would  not  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  it  be  like  an  endeavour  to  build  up  Jericho, 
to  defeat  the  designs  of  providence,  and  oppose  the  great 
ruler  of  the  universe  ? 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  I  think  the  office  and 
title  of  King  neither  necessary  nor  expedient;  whether  they 
ought  to  convince  you  I  am  not  able  to  determine,  nor  wish 
that  they  should  have  any  force  which  their  own  weight  does 
not  give  them.    In  the  desire  of  a  firm  and  settled  form  of 

fovernmeiit,  the  great  end  for  which  this  proposal  is  made, 
concur  with  the  parliament,  and  hope  that  no  reasons  or 
resolution  of  mine  will  in  the  least  tend  to  obstruct  it ;  for 
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a  firm  and  legal  establishment,  as  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  happiness  or  liberty  can  be  secured,  is  equally 
the  concern  of  every  wise  and  honest  man,  and  whoever  op- 
poses ity  deserves  nothing  less  than  to  be  marked  out  as  an 
enemy  to  this  country.  I  would  not  wish  that  this  great  de- 
sign should  be  frustrated  by  a  compliance  with  my  inclina- 
tions,  for  settlement  and  order  are  surely  necessary,  whether 
royalty  be  necessary  or  not ;  whatever  may  contribute  to 
this,  I  intreat  you  steadily  to  pursue,  nor  should  I  advise 
even  to  deny  that  gratification  to  the  particular  prejudices 
or  passions  of  private  men,  that  may  secure  their  affections 
to  good  for  the  advancement  of  it.  For  my  part,  could  I 
multiply  my  person,  or  dilate  my  power,  I  should  dedicate 
myself  wholly  to  this. great  end,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
I  shall  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  councils  and 
endeavours. 

On  the  1  %th  of  Aprily  (according  to  Whitlocke)  the  committee 
attended  the  Protectory  and  offered  the/oUawing  reply. 

As  the  reouest  of  the  parliament  is  of  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  either  granted  or  refused  without  long  delibera- 
tion, we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  attend  your  highness 
a  second  time,  that  this  great  question,  after  having  been 
on  both  sides  attentively  considered,  may  at  last  be  diligently 
discussed,  and  determined  with  that  caution  which  is  always 
to  be  used,  where  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  the  pub- 
lic is  evidently  concerned. 

That  the  title  of  King  is  not  absolutely  and  physically 
necessary  to  government,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  for,  if 
government  can  subsist  an  hour,  or  a  day  without  it,  no 
man  can  affirm  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Necessity  in 
this  sense  has  no  place  in  political  transactions.  Laws  them- 
selves are  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  will  of 
Fines,  the  prince  may  supply  them,  and  the  wisdom  and 
Vigilance  of  a  good  prince  make  a  people  happy 
without  them.  Natural  necessity  allows  no  room  for  disputa- 
tion, being  always  evident  beyond  controversy,  and  power- 
ful beyond  resistance.  Therefore  in  all  debates  of  this 
kind,  by  necessity,  moral  necessity  is  to  be  understood, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  high  degree  of  expedience,  or 
incontestable  reasons  of  preference. 

That  the  title  of  King  is  in  this  sense  necessary  to  the 
government  of  these  nations,  may  perhaps  be  proved,  but 
an  attempt  to  prove  it  seems,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
question,  superfluous^  because  the  request  of  the  parliament; 
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is  in  iuelf  a  reason  sufficient  to  overbalance  all  that  has  been 
ur^ed  in  opposition  to  it  And  it  may  therefore  be  rather  re- 
quired of  your  highness  to  {Mrove  the  %iecessity  of  rejecting ' 
that  tide  which  the  whole  people  of  England  entreat  you  to 
accept. 
-   For  nothing  less  than  necessity  ought  to  be  put  in  balanc,<S 

with  the  desires   of   the   whole  people  legally 
Fines.      represented.      But   how    can  such  necessity  be 

evinced  ?  Or  ^whence  can  it  arise  ?  That  either 
monarchy,  or  any  other  form  of  government,  is  contrarj^  to 
the  revealed  will  of  God  cannot  be  pretended.  No  kind 
of  government  is  unlawful*  in  its  own  nature,  nor  is  any 
one  dignified  with  a  higher  degree  of  the  divine  appro- 
bation than  Another;  political  institutions  are  like 
LenthaL  other  contracts,  in  which  such  stipulations  are  to 
*  be  made  as  the  contracting  parties  shall  judge  con* 
ducive  to  their  happiness,  and  they  must  therefore  vary 
according  to  the  various  opinions  of  those  that  tnake  them; 

but  when  made,  they  are  all  obligatory  and  invio* 
Fines.      lable.    There  is  therefore  no  necessity,  from  the 

divine  commands,  either  of  accepting  tins  title,  or 
refusing  it;  there  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  a  King  either 
sacred  as  soos^e  have  had  the  weakness  to  assert,  or  profan€ 
as  others  have  imagined  with  no  better  reason,  'the  ueces* 
sity  on  either  side  must  therefore  be  accidental,  and  arise 
from  circumstances  and  relations.  And  surely  the  prescript* 
tbn  of  many  hundred  years,  the  authority  of  the  law,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  are  circumstances  that  will 
constitute  the  highest  degree  of  political  necessity. 
That  monanchy  under  the  title  of  King  has  all  the  sanction 

that  antiquity  can  give,  is  too  evident  for  contro** 
Glynney  versy  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  how  far 
Fines.      tlie  sanction  of  antiquity  deserves  to  be  regarded; 

The  lone  continuance  of  any  practice  which  might 
ka;ve  been  altered  or  disused  at  pleasure,  is  at  least  a  proof 
that  no  inconveniences  have  been  found  to  arise  from  it, 
and  a  custom^  not  in  itself  detrimental,  becomes  every  day 
better  established,  because  the  other  parts  of  life  will  bd 
regulated  with  relation  to  it,  till  what  was  merely  arbitrary 
at  iirst,  appears  in  time  essential  and  indispensable.  The 
nation  might  doubtless,  when  govemment  was  first  institoned 
here,  have  chosen  any  other  constitution,  no  less  lawfullyi 
riian  that  of  monarchy;  hut  monarchy,  either  by  deliberation 
or  chance,  was  estabhshed,  and  the  laws  have  all  been  mada 
in  conseq^uence  of  that  establishment,  and  so  strongly  con«i 
Qected  with  it,  tliat  tiiey  must  stand  or  &11  together,    Tbo 
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King  is  obliged  to  a^t  in  confonnity  to  the  laws,  and  the 
law  can  only  act  by  commission  from  the  King.    The  pre- 
rogatiiFe  of  our  monarcbs;  and  the  authority  of 
Fines^      our  laws,  it  has  been  already  the  task  of  several 
Ghpme^  ages  to  regulate  and  ascertain,  a  task  which  must 
BroghilLhe  again  begun,  if  the  supreme   magistrate  has 
another  title. 
If  it  be  urged  that  this  labour  may  be  spared  by  one  ge- 
neral act,  xleclaring  the  power  of  the  Protector  the  same 
with  that  of  our  former  Kings,  what  then  have  we 
FineSf      been  contending  for?   a  meer  name!  an  empty 
BroghiU.  sound  !  yet  a  sound  of  such  importance  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  voice  of  the  whole  people !    But  this 
certainly  will  not  be  proposed,  because  if  such  an  act  be 
public,  all  must  be  immediately  convinced  that  they  are 
governed  as  before  by  a  King,  and  therefore  all  objections 
to  our  ancient  constitution  remain  in  their  full  strength. 

But  indeed  the  long  continuance  of  monarchy,  is  an  irre» 
fragable  proof,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  there  have 
hitherto  arisen  no  lasting  or  heavy  calamities  from  it,  and 
that  therefore  nothing  can  reasonably  be  feared  from  reviv- 
ing it,  at  least  nothing  eouivalent  to  the  discontent  that  will 
be  produced  by  a  total  alteration  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  apprehensions  which  a  new  power,  or  new  title,  must 
certainly  create;  a  title  of  which  the  import  is  unknovm, 
and  a  power  of  which  the  limits  are  unsettled. 

Antiauity,  which  to  the  wise  and  inquisitive  is  often  only 
a  prooT  of  general  approbation,  becomes  to  the  vulgar  a 
foundation  for  reverence.  Institutions  and  customs  are  long 
continued  because  they  are  good^  and  are  reverenced  be- 
cause they  have  been  long  continued.  Thus  the  danger  of 
changing  them  grows  every  day  greater,  as  the  real  use- 
fulness is  always  the  same,  and  the  accidental '  esteem  of 
them  is  always  increasing.  To  shew  how  much  this  regard 
toantiquity  contributes  to  the  good  order  of  the  world,  and 
how  inevitably  it  arises  from  the  present  state  of  things,  is 
not  at  present  requisite;  since  experience  may  convince  us 
of  its  influence,  and  the  experience  of  our  own  times  above 
any  other,  in  which  we  have  almost  every  day  been  chang- 
ing the  form  of  government,  without  having  been 
Jwttff.  able  to  satisfy  either  ourselves  or  the  people. 
Whether  any  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  tried, 
were,  in  themselves  preferable  to  that  of  monarchy,  it  is 
£fficult  to  determine  ;  but  this  at  least  is  obvious,  if  they 
were  not  preferable,  monarchy  ought  to  be  restored,  and 
if  they  were,  there  needs  no  farther  proof  of  the  affection 

VOL.  I.  c 
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of  the  people  to  the  ancient  constitution,  since  they  would 

be  content  with  no  other,  though  of  greater  ex- 
Jonesy  cellence;  but  after  years  spent  in  fruitless  expe- 
LenthaL  riments,  have  returned  back  to  monarchy  with 

greater  eagerness. 
Nor  was  the  disapprobation  of  these  new  forms   merely 

popular,  but  the  result  of  long  deHberation,  and 
LenthaL   careful  inquiry  in  those  whose  opinions  ought  most 

to  be  regarded  in  questions  of  this  kind.  Some 
of  the  judges  themselves,  even  of  those  whose  learning  and 
integrity  are  above  distrust,  refused  to  act  by  any  other 
commission  than  that  of  the  King ;  and,  as  it  was  observed 

in  our  last  conference,  those  that  complied,  plead- 
BroghUL  ed  no  other  reason  for  their  conduct,  than  neces* 

sity,  a  reason  which  can  last  no  longer,  since  that 
necessity  is  now  at  an  end. 

Nor  can  it  be  wondered,  that  those  whose  lives  have  been 
laid  out  upon  the  study  of  the  laws,  have  conceived  the 
strongest  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  this  title;  a  title  sup- 
posed by  the  law  so  essential  to  our  constitution,  that  the 
cessation  of  its  influence,  even  for  a  few  days,  might  subvert 
or  endanger  it,  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  elements 
would  throw  the  natural   world  into  confusion.    For  this 

reason  it  is  a  fixed  principle.  That  the  King  never 
LentliaL   diesy  that  the  regal«authority  is  never  extinct,  and 

that  there  has  in  eflfect  been  no  more  than  one 
King  since  the  first  establishment  of  monarchy.  For,  during 
the  time  that  the  regal  authority  should  be  suspended,  the 
law  must  cease  from  its  operations ;  no  crime  could  be  pu- 
nished, nor  any  question  of  property  be  decided  ;  all  power 
to  punish,  and  all  authority  to  decide,  being  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  King,  whose  office  therefore  cannot  be 
abrogated ;  for  no  authority  can  be  taken  away  but  by  a 
superior  power,  and  this  nation  has  never  known  or  acknow* 
lodged  any  power  independent  of  that  of  the  King.  The 
authority  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  can 
boast  no  deeper  foundation,  or  stronger  establishment.  The 
power  of  parliament  has  no  efficacy  but  as  it  co-operates 
with  that  of  the  King,  nor  can  one  destroy  the  other  with- 
out a  general  dissolution  of  our  government :  these  two  con- 
current powers  are  the  essential  parts  of  our  constitutioni 
which,  when  either  of  them  shall  cease,  is  equally  de- 
stroyed. 

These  considerations  are  surely  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
judges,  whom  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  unreasonable 
to  blame,  for  their  steady  adherence  to  the  laws,  which  it 
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H  th^  business  af  their  office  to  maintain ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  same  motives  influenced  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  this  general  desire  which  was  so  apparently  pre- 
valent throughout  the  nation.  General  effects  must  have 
general  causes^  and  nothing  can  influence  the  whole  nation 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  but  unii-ersal  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  produced  by  rejecting  it ;  evils  too  evi* 
dent  to  be  concealed,  and  too  heavy  to  he  borne.    One  of 

these,  and  perhaps  not  the  least,  is  the  interrupt 
Lenthal,  tion  of  justice,  which  has  not  been  administered 
Fines.      but  by  the  assistance  of  the  army,  the  last  expe- 
dient that  ought  to  be  made  use  of. 
That  the  laws  did  not  lose  more  of  their  authority,  and 

justice  was  not  more  evaded,  is  indeed  not  to  be 
Jones.       ascribed  to  the  forms  of  government  which  these 

years  of  distraction  have  produced,  but  to  the 
care,  integrity,  and  reputation  of  those  men  in  whose  hands 
the  great  ofiices  were  placed ;  who  were  reverenced  by  the 
people  on  account  of  their  own  characters,  rather  than  from 
any  regard  to  the  powers  by  whom  they  were  commissioned ; 
povi^ers  which  yesterday  produced,  and  which  were  expect- 
ed to  perish  toHtiorrow.  For  every  title,  except  that  of 
King,  which  antiauity  has  made  venerable,  is  considered 
only  as  the  issue  of  a  momentary  caprice,  and  subject,  to  be 

changed  by  the  inconstancy  that  erectea  it,  as  soon 
LenthaL  as  any  inconvenience  shall  be  discovered  to  arise 

from  it ;  because  what  is  raised  by  one  act  of  par- 
liament, may,  by  another,  be  destroyed,  and  such  alter- 
ations it  is  reasonable  to  expect ;  for  as  no  form  of  govern- 
ment is  without  its  defects,  while  it  remains  part  of  every 
man's  right  to  propose  a  new  scheme,  which  he  will  always 
think  more  beneficial  than  any  other,  every  man  that  has 
any  real  or  fancied  amendments  to  offer,  will  be  impatient 
till  they  have  been  tried,  and  will  endeavour  to  facilitate 
the  reception  of  them,  by  exaggerating  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  plan,  and  heightening  the  discontents  that 
arise  from  them.  Thus  sb^ll  we  go  on  irom  change  to  change, 
from  expedient  to  expedient.  Thus  shall  we  attempt  to 
remove  one  evil  by  introducing  another,  and  gain  nothing 
by  all  our  fatigues,  perplexities  and  sufTerin^s,  but  new  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  laws  and  the 
people. 
It  is  indeed  no  great  proof  of  regard  to  the  nation,  to 

deny  any  lesal  request;  peniaps  more  may  be  said 
Fines,      without  the  least  deviation  from  truth  and  justice. 

The  people,  for  whose  sake  only  government  is 
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constituted,  hare  a  right  to  settle  the  forms  of  it,  and  thisr 
petition  is  only  an  exertion  of  that  natural  privilege  wbiefa 
^  cannot  be  forfeited.  All  government  must  derive  its  legality 
either  from  the  choice  of  the  people  by  vrfaom  it  was  esia- 
blished,  or  from  their  consent  after  its  institution ;  the  pre- 
sent government  was  erected  without  their  concurrence, 
and  ic  is  to  be  inquired  whether  it  be  not  now  dissolved  by 
their  petition  to  dissolve  it  ? 

But  whether  this  petition  may  be  lawfully  refused  or  not, 
prudence  at  least  requires  that  it  be  complied  with ;  for  it  is 
always  absolutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  any  admi- 
nistration, that  the  people  love  and  esteem  their  governor^. 
The  supreme  magistrate  must  therefore  assume  the  title  of 
King ;  for  no  title  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  parliament, 

and  is  therefore  subject  to  an  immediate  change, 
Finesj  can  be  equally  reverenced  with  that  which  has 

Whitehousef  been  established  by  the  approbation  of  many 
Lenthaly  generations,  the  authority  of  many  parliaments, 
Jones^  and  which  the  experience  of  the  whole  nation^ 

Glj/nnCf  has  proved  to  be  without  those  dangers  that  may 
Bright,        be  justly  suspected  in  any  new  institution,  which 

can  never  be  considered  in  its  whole  extent,  or 
pursued  to  all  its  consequences. 

Nor  can  the  nation  in  this  demand  be  charged  with  in* 
constancy  in  their  resolutions,  or  inconsistency  in  their  con- 
duct ;  for  that  the  war  was  begun  not  against 
LenthaL       the  office  of  King,  but  against  the  person  of  him^ 

who  was  then  invested  with  it,  and  discharged 
it  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  intention  for  which  he  was 

intrusted  with  it,  is  apparent  from  four  declara-* 
Janes.  tions  of  parliament ;  nor  is  it  less  known  that  the 

first  breach  of  unanimity  among  the  friends  of 
BroghilL     liberty  was  produced  by  the  abolition  of  this 

tide,  and  may  therefore  be  probably  repaired  by 
the  revival  of  it 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  question,  which  relates  only  to  a 
name,  be  trifling  and  unimportant,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  less  is  demanded,  the  greater  contempt  is  shewn  by  a 
refusal.  That  titles  are  more  than  empty  sounds,  may  be 
proved  not  only  from  the  present  dispute^  but  from  the 

ancient  constitutions,  and  the  determinations  of 
Onslaoo.        former  parliaments,  by  which  the  title  />f  King 

was  declared  essential  to  the  constitution,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.;  and  yet  a  stronger 
proof  of  regard  to  titles,  was  given  to  the  parliament  of 
Henry  the  VIII.  in  which  it  was  enacted^  that  the  title  of 
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Lord  of  Ireland  should  be  changed  to  that  of 
WkitU>cke»  King ;  that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  am* 
•  biguity  of  the  title  might  be  removed.  Even 
the  late  convention  called  together  without  the  election  or 
concurrence  of  the  people,  found  the  prejudice  arising  from 
mere  titles  of  so  great  force,  that  tney  were  obliged  to 
assume  the  name  of  a  parliament,  that  their  determinations 
might  escape  contempt. 

Thus  the  request  of  the  parliament  appears  not  only  rea- 
sonable, but  necessary;  not  only  consistent  with  the  present 
<lisposition  of  the  people,  but  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
of  all  former  acts  ;  and  certainly  nothing  should  produce  a 
refusal  of  such  a  request  except  the  impossibility  of  grant* 
iog  it. 

Bat  the  objections  raised  by  yeur  highness  seem  very  far 
from  implying  any  necessity  of  declining  the  title  so  unani- 
atiously  offered  you^  and  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  you, 
being  founded  upon  suppositions  merely  conjectural.  For 
your  first  assertion,  that  the  office  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire the  same  title,  has  been  already  considered,  and  it 
ma  beeu  shewn^  that  there  can  be  no  reason  in  altering  the 
title,  if  the  power  be  the  same ;  and  that  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate cannot  be  invested  with  new  powers  without  end-^ 
less  confusion  and  incredible  jealousies.  It  is  therefore  of 
no  great  force  to  object,  that  many  g^ood  men  will  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  revival  of  the  title  ;  for  though  it  must  be 
granl^,  that  those  who  have  assisted  us  in  shaking  off  op- 
presaion,  have  a  claim  to  our  gratitude,  and  that  piety, 
though  erroneous,  deserves  indulgence,  yet  both  gratitude 
and  indulgence  ought  to.be  limited  by  reason. 
JoneB,  In  things  indifferent,  considerations  ot  tender- 

ness and  respect  may  turn  the  balance ;  but  we 
have  not  a  right  to  consult  the  satisfaction  of  a  few,  however 
great  their  merits  may  have  been,  at  the  expeace  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  happiness  of  succeeding  gene- 
TBtions.  The  satisfaction  of  particulars  may  be  endeavoured 
by  particular  provision ;  but  if,  in  questions  of  universal  im- 
portance, we  have  regard  to  any  thing  but  universal  good, 
and  the  great  laws  of  reason  and  justice,  we  shall  be  tossed 
in  endless  uncertainty.  He  that  observeth  the  winds  shall  never 
WW,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shaU  never  reap.  He 
that  attends  to  mutable  circumstances,  and  waits  till  nothing 
iihall  oppose  his  intention,  shall  design  for  ever  without  ex- 
ecution. When  are  we  to  hope  for  settlement,  if  general 
unanitnity  must  introduce  it  ?  Whatever  shall  be  deter- 
lainad^   multitudes  will   still  remain  dissatisfied,  because 

ca 
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metCs  opinions  will  always  be  various.  It  was 
Fines,  not  with  universal  approbation  that 'the  title  of 

Onslow.        Protector  was  assumed,  or  that  any  change  has 

hitherto  been  made ;  but  since  some  discontent 
Broghillf  will  always  be  found,  whatever  measures  shall 
Whitlocke^  be  taken,  let  not  the  satisfaction  of  private  men 
BroghiU*     be  preferred  to  that  of  the  parliament,  to  the 

determination  of  which  all  good  men  will  readily 
submit. 

Still  less  weight  has  the  objection  drawn  by  your  highness 

from  the  visible  dispensations  of  providence,  of 
Ftnes^  which  we  know  too  little  to  direct  our  actions 

Onslow.        by  them,  in  opposition  to  evident   reason,    to 

certain  facts,  ana  revealed  precepts ;  lights  which 
we  always  are  commanded  to  use,  and  of  which  the  two  first 
can  seldom,  and  the  last  never  deceive  us.  If  we  consider 
this  position,  that  because  providence  has  once  blasted  the 
title  of  King,  or  suffered  it  to  be  blasted,  it  is  therefore 
never  to  be  revived,  it  will  soon  appear  that  we  cannot  ad-* 
mit  it  in  its  whole  extent  and  pursue  it-through  all  its  con* 
Sequences,  without  involving  ourselves  in  endless  difficuU 
ties  and  condemning  our  own  conduct. 

If  providence  hath  blasted  the  office  of  King, 
Jofiesy  how  can  it  be  proved  that  the  supreme  power, 

Onslow,  in  any  single  head,  under  whatsoever  title,  even 
Finesy  .  the  power  which  you  now  possess,  is  not  equally 
Broghill.     interdicted  ?     The  acts  of  parliament  extend 

equally  to  all  titles,  and  declare  against  monarchy 
under  every  name. 

But  the  consequences  of  this  proposition  do  not  ter- 
minate in  this  inconsistency  of  conduct,  but  extend  equal* 

ly  to  every  determination ;  for  if  what  has 
Fines^  been  once  destroyed  by  providence  be  for  ever 

Jones.  after   interdicted,  what  will   remain  of  which 

the  use  is  lawful  ?  What  is  there  of  which  we 
have  not  at  some  time  been  deprived  by  providence,  or 
which  providence  has  not  some  time  made  the  instrument 

of  our  punishment  ?  May  not  the  dissolution  of 
Broghill,  the  Long  Parliament  be  interpreted  as  a  blast 
Fines.  from  heaven  with  equal  justice^  and  the  people 

b<?  represented  no  more  ?  But  in  reality^  the 
proceedings  of  providence  are  not  intended  as  rules  of  ac^ 
lion  ',  we  are  left  to  govern  our  own  lives  by  virtue  and  by 

prudence ;  when  a  form  of  government  is  de^ 
Fines.  stroyed,  for  just  reasons  it  is  blasted  by  prQvi% 

deuce,  'lEind  los^s  its  efficaoy  \  wbeq  wito  ^unl 
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reason  it  is  restored,  then  providence  again  smiles  upon  it, 
and  tlie  sanction  of  heaven  renews  its  validity.  If  royalty 
was  destroyed  by  providence,  who  can  deny 
OnshWj  that  the  same  providence  directs  it  to  be  revived  ? 
Sroghilly  Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  parliament  equally 
Fines.  a  proof  on  either  side ;  or  have  we  any  argu- 

ments to  prove  that  the  people  co-operate  with 
Srovidence  less  when  they  require  than  when  they  reject  a 
jng  ?  Let  us  wave  such  inconclusive  arguments  and  dubious 
conjectures,  and  guide  ourselves  by  the  steady  light  of  re- 
ligion, reason,  and  experience.  That  a  just  demand  is  not 
to  be  refused,  religion  will  inform  us :  reason 
BroghUl.  will  teach  us  that  the  magistrate  is  to  conform 
to  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  yield  to  the^  ma- 
gistrate :  and  the  experience  of  many  ages  may  instruct  us, 
Uiat  the  King  has  nothing  to  fear  from  compliance  with  the 
parliament.  At  least  if  any  danger  should  arise  from  the 
measures  now  proposed,  it  will  arise  from  the  performance, 
not  neglect  of  our  duty  ;  and  we  ma^  therefore  encounter 
it  with  that  resolution  which  a  consciousness  of  the  appro* 
bation  of  God  ought  to  inspire. 

« 

THE  PROTECTOR'S  REPLY. 

[The  reply  is  in  many  parts  remarkably  obscure,  as  well  from 
the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  Copiers  and  Printers, 
as  Jrom  frequent  allusions  to  occurrences  known  to  the  persons 
with  whom  Cromwell  was  confemng,  but  twt  mentioned  in 
any  History  which  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  consult ;  we  have 
therefore  collected  such  of  the  arguments  as  we  can  apprehend 
the  full  meaning  of,  and  have  omitted  some  unintelligible 
passages,  and  others  which  related  to  other  articles  in  the 
Petition.] 

Oimhe  %^th  <f  April,  (and  in  another  conference.  May  1  \,J 
the  Protector  made  the  following  reply. 

My  Lords, 
Having  seriously  reflected  on  the  demand  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  learned  arguments  produced  by  the  com^ 
mittee  to  support  it,  I  think  it  unreasonable  any  longer  to 
delay  such  a  reply  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  ;  berrause 
it  is  both  due  to  the  great  body  by  whom  you  are  deputed, 
and  necessary  to  the  dispatch  of  public  affairs,  which  seem 
to  be  entirely  suspended,  and  to  wait  for  the  decision  of 
this  question ;  a  question  which  I  cannot  yet  think  of  so 
much  importance  as  it  is  represented  and  conceived. 

C4 
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The  arguments  produced  ia  the  last  conference,  I  shall 
not  waste  time  in  repeating,  because  they  were  little  diffe- 
rent from  those  formerly  produced,  only  graced  with  new 
decorations,  and  enforced  with  some  new  instances.  With 
respect  tothe  chief  reason,  the  known  nature  of  the  title  of 
King,  the  fixed  and  stated  bounds  of  the  authority  implied 
by  it,  its  propriety  with  regard  to  the  laws,  and  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  it  by  the  people,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  nor 
think  any  thing  necessary  beyond  what  I  have  already  offer* 
ed.  I  am  convinced  that  your  authority  is  sufficient  to  give 
validity  to  any  administration,  and  to  add  dignity  to  any  title, 
without  the  concurence  of  ancient  forms,  or  the  sanction  of 
hereditary  prejudices. 

All  government  intends  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that 
government  is  therefore  best  by  which  their  good  may  be 
most  effectually  promoted;  we  are,  therefore,  in  establishing 
the  chief  magistracy  of  these  kingdoms,  chiefly  to  inquire, 
what  form  or  what  title  will  be  most  willingly  admitted,  and 
this  discovery  being  once  made>  it  will  easily  be  established 
by  a  single  act  of  parUament,  concurring  with  the  general 
desire  ot  the  people. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  in  rejecting  the  title  of 
King,  I  deny^the  request  of  the  parliament,  and  treat  the 
representatives  of  the  people  with  a  degree  of  disregard^ 
which  no  King,  of  England  ever  discovered.  But  let  it  bo 
considered  how  much  my  st^ate  differs  from  that  of  a  legal 
King,  claiming  the  crown  by  inheritance,  or  exalted  to  su« 

{treme  authority  by  the  parliament,  and  governing  by  fixed 
aws  in  a  settled  establishment.  I  hold  the  supreme  power 
by  no  other  title  than  that  of  necessity.  I  assumed  the  au« 
thority  with  which  I  stand  invested  at  a  time  when  immedi- 
ate ruin  was  falling  down  upon  us,  which  no  other  man  durst 
attempt  to  prevent ;  when  opposite  factions  were  rushing 
into  war,  because  no  man  durst  interpose  and  comn^nd 
peace.  What  were  the  dangers  that  threatened  us,  Imd 
upon  what  principles  the  factious  and  disobedient  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  public  tranquillity,  it  may  not  be  at  this  time 
improper  to  explain. 

The  parliament  which  had  so  vigorously  withstood  the 
encroachments  of  the  reg;al  power,  became  themselves  too 
desirous  of  absolute  authority,  and  not  only  engrossed  the 
legislative,  but  usurped  the  executive  power.  All  causes^ 
civil  and  criminal,  all  questions  of  property  and  right,  were 
determined  by  committees,  wlio  bemg  themselves  the  legis« 
lature^  were  accountable  to  no  law;  and  for  that  reason 
their  decrees  were  arbitrary,  and  their  proceedings  yioi^nt; 
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oppression,  was  without  redress,  and  unjust  sent<5nce  with- 
out appeal;  all  the  business  of  all  the  courts  of  Westminster 
was  transacted  in  this  manner,  and  the  hardships  were  still 
more  lamented,  because  there  was  no  prospect  of  either 
end  or  intermission.  For  the  parliament  was  so  far  from 
intending  to  resign  this  unlimited  authority,  that  they  had 
formed  a  resolution  of  perpetuating  their  tyranny  ;  and  ap- 
prehending no  possibility  of  a  dissolution  by  any  other  power, 
determined  never  to  dissolve  themselves. 

Such  and  so  oppressive  was  the  TOvemroent  planned  out 
to  usy  and  for  our  posterity;  and  under  these  calamities  mast 
we  still  have  languished,  had  not  the  same  army  which  re- 
pressed the  insolence  of  monarchy,  relieved  us  with  the 
same  spirit  from  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual  parliament,  a 
tyranny  which  was  equally  illegal  and  oppressive. 

When,  after  their  dangers  and  labours,  their  battles  and 
their  wounds,  they  had  leisure  to  observe  the  government 
which  they  had  established  at  so  much  expence,  they  soon 
perceived  that  unless  they  made  one  regulation  more,  and 
crushed  this  many-headed  tyranny,  they  had  hitherto  ven- 
tured their  lives  to  little  purpose,  and  had,  instead  of  assert- 
ing their  own  and  the  people*s  liberty,  only  changed  one 
kind  of  slavery  for  another. 

Tbev  therefore  dissolved  the  parliament  which  would 
never  have  dissolved  itself ;  and  that  the  nation  might  not 
fall  into  its  former  state  of  confusion,  intreated  me  to  as- 
sume the  supreme  authority,  under  the  title  of  Protector ; 
a  title  which  implies  not  any  legal  power  of  governing  in 
niy  own  right,  but  a  trust  consigned  to  me  for  tne  advantage 
of  another ;  this  trnst  I  have  faithfully  discharffed,  and, 
whenever  the  means  of  settling  the  public  shall  be  found, 
am  ready  to  give  an  account  of  it,  and  resign  it. 

The  necessity  which  compelled  me  to  accept  it,  was,  in- 
deed, not  wholly  produced  by  the  illegal  resolutions  of  the 
parliament,  but  was  much  heightened  by  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  wild  fanatics  and  tumultuous  factions,  wno,  to  esta- 
blish their  new  schemes,  would  have  spread  slaughter  and 
desolation  through  the  kingdom,  and  spared  nothmg,  how- 
ever cruel  or  unjust,  that  might  have  propagated  their  own 
opimons. 

Of  these,  some  were  for  abrogating  all  our  statutes,  and 
abolishing  adl  our  customs,  and  inti*oducing  the  judicial  law 
of  Moses  as  the  only  rule  of  judgment,  and  standard  of 
equity.  Of  this  law  every  man  was  to  be  his  own  inter- 
preter,  and  consequently  was  allowed  to  jud^e  according  to 
4U4  passions,  prejudices,  or   ignorance,    without  appeal 
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Every  man  was  then  to  commence  legislator ;  for  to  make 
laws,  and  to  interpret  them  for  his  own  use,  is  nearly  the 
Bame. 

Another  set  of  men  there  was,  who  were  yet  more  pro- 
fessedly for  investing  everj'  man  with  the  power  of  deter- 
mining his  own  claims,  and  judgirtg  of  his  own  actions  ;  for, 
it  was  among  them  a  principle  fixed  and  incontrovertible, 
that  all  magistracy  was  forbidden  by  God,  and  therefore  un- 
lawful and  detestable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  what  must  have  been  the  state  of 
a  nation,  in  which  either  of  these  parties  had  exalted  them* 
selves  to  power ;  and  how  usefully  that  man  was  employed, 
who  stepping  on  a  sudden  into  the  seat  of  dominion,  had 
spirit  to  control,  and  power  to  suppress  them. 

The  reproaches  thrown  upon  my  conduct  by  the  ignorant 
or  ill  affected,  I  sometimes  hear,  but  with  the  neglect  and 
scorn  which  they  deserve :  I  am  acquitted  by  my  own  con- 
science, and  I  hope  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  was  called  by  providence  to  the  power  which  I 
possess,  and  know  that  I  desire  it  no  longer  than  is  neces<« 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  security  of 
liberty ;  that  libertv  which  I  have  never  violated,  and  that 
peace,  which  amidst  murmurs,  and  discontents,  threats, 
and  complaints,  I  have  yet  never  suffered  to  be  broken. 
That  I  aspire  to  unlimited  authority,  and  therefore  assume 
a  title  unknown  to  the  nation,  is  a  reproach  easiljr  cast^  and 
as  easily  contemned  ;  my  power  has  been  the  offspring  of 
necessity,  and  its  extent  has  been  bounded  only  by  the  oc- 
casions of  exerting  it.  If  a  settlement  is  now  proposed,  and 
previously  to  it,  a  legal  establishment  of  my  authority,  it 
may  be  limited  by  you ;  under  whatever  title  it  shall  be  con- 
ferred upon  me,  that  title  will  then  be  valid,  and  those 
limitations  cannot  be  transgressed. 

May  11.]  With  regard  to  the  particular  title  which  yoU 
have  so  warmly  recommended  to  me,  I  cannot  yet  prevail 
upon  myself  to  accept  it;  when  I  consider  your  arguments 
I  cannot  find  them  inevitably  conclusive ;  and  when  I  ex- 
amine my  own  conscience  in  solitude,  I  find  it  yet  unsatis- 
fied. The  desire  of  parliament  is  indeed  a  powerful  motive, 
but  the  desire  of  parliament  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things; 
it  may  determine  me  in  things  indifferent,  to  chuse  otie  ra- 
ther than  another;. but  it  cannot  make  those  actions  law- 
fill  which  Cod  has  forbidden^  nor  oblige  me  to  do  what, 
though  perhaps  lawful  in  itself,  is  not  lawful  in  my  private 
judgment. 

^K>n  the  calmest  reflection,  I  am  convinced  tJx&t  I  cannot 
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without  a  criine,  comply  with  their  den^and ;  and  there- 
fore, as  I  am  far  from  believing  that  those  who  sit  for  oo 
other  end  than  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  can 
design  any  infraction  of  mine,  /  declare  thai  I  cannot  under* 
take  the  adminuiration  of  the  govc?^menl,  under  the  title  of 
King. 

1741,  Feb.  and  March, 


II.    Inquiry  into  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  learned  and  elegant  author  of  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Dr.  Fiddes,  is  at  all  times  labouring,  whenever  it 
18  possible,  to  exculpate  his  great  man.  The  doctor  is,  in- 
deed, a  fine  and  an  agreeable  writer ;  but  notwithstanding 
he  is  so  ready  with  his  well  tempered  mortar  to  cover  defects, 
yet  I  think  there  is  one  point,  very  essential  to  the  Cardinal's 
character,  wherein  he  has  scarcely  done  his  hero  justice. 
It  is  Wolsey*s  behaviour  at  the  last ;  when  if,  according  to 
the  popular  notion  of  some,  the  Cardinal  actually  poisoned 
himself,  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  that  greatness  of  mind^ 
for  which  the  Cardinal  was  so  eminent,  and  which  his  pane-* 
^nrist  so  justly  celebrates  on  other  occasions :  to  be  a  sui- 
cide, at  length,  argues  great  pusillanimity ;  and  yet  methinks 
be  is  but  weakly  defended  by  his  advocate  against  an  impu- 
tation so  criminal,  and  so  injurious. 

I  jpropose,  therefore,  to  canvass  this  point :  and,  without 
any  intention  of  patronising  the  rest  of  this  author^s  specious 

flosses  relative  to  the  Cardinal,  I  shall  endeavour,  partly 
y  strengthening  the  doctor's  reasoning  in  some  cases,  and 
in  otherS)  by  offering  here  and  there  a  new  argument,  to 
clear  this  fact,  and  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  place  it  beyond 
ail  doubt  for  the  future. 

I  conceive  then,  that  in  stfictness  we  have  no  other  au- 
thority'for  this  passage  of  the  Cardinal's  life,  but  that  of  Mr. 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  was  his 
gentleman  usher,  and  had  received  particular  orders  from 
the  king^s  highness  to  attend  the  Cardmal  as  the  chief  person 
abont  htm,  and  was  sworn  to  that  service  ;  *  for  as  to  later 
authors  that  mention  this  matter,  they  all  follow  Mr.  Caven« 
4ish,  giving  such  a-turn  to  his  words  as  was  most  agreeable 

f  Cavendiih'i  life  of  Gardinal  Woliey,  p,  138,  edit  1667.  8vo. 
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to  their  own  sentiments  :  thus  Philipot,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  chancellors,  says,  the  Cardinal  died,  ^^  not  without  siib«- 
picion  of  poison,  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself,  and 

fiven  to  his  a|K>thecary  to  deliver  when  be  called  for  it;'' 
nd  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle^  says,  <<  But  whether  it  were 
he  took  it  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  that  there  was  some 
foul  play  used,  he  fell  soon  after  into  such  a  looseness/*  &c. 
The  former  of  these  authors  insinuates,  that  the  Cardinal 
poisoned  himself;  and  the  latter,  that  he^  perhaps,  might 
be  poisoned  by  others,  and  yet,  I  dare  say,  they  both  of 
them  made  use  of  Mr.  Cavendish ;  insomuch,  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  evidence  rests  solely  upon  his  testimony.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr. 
Cavendish's  authority  is  very  great,  and  abundantly  suffi* 
cient  in  this  case.  His  narrative  of  the  life  and  death  of 
his  master  must  be  read  it  is  true  with  caution,  as  requir- 
ing some'cafe  and  discernment ;  for  v^hilst  he  relates  such 
incidents  as  he  was  not  actually  privy  to,  be  is  liable  to  the 
Same  errors  that  other  biographers  are,  and  donsequently 
has  been  contradicted  upon  some  points;*  but  in  such  mat-- 
ters  where  he  was  personally  present,  there  is  no  rooni  to 
tuspect  his  fidelity,  for  in  them  he  is  a  most  competent 
witness,  very  fair,  and  very  impartial.f  Since  then  he  OMy 
be  relied  upon  in  such  matters  as  this  before  us  with  tbe 
utmost  implicity,  I  shall  here  give  you  the  substance  of  his 
narration. 

The  Cardinal  set  out  from  Cawood  for  London,  in  theciifl« 
tody  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Walter  WeUh^  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  Mr.  Cavendish  at«* 
tending  him  as  his  principal  servant  They  were  got  as  far 
as  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  or  Sheffield  manor,  then  called 
Sheffield  Lodge,  and  there  the  Cardinal  staid  some  days. 
^^  It  came  to  pass  as  be  sat  one  day  at  dinner,  I,  being 
there,  perceived  his  colour  divers  times  to  change ;  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  well,  who  answered  roe  with  a  loud  voices 
I  am  suddenly  taken  with  a  thing  at  my  stomach  as  cold  as 
a  whetstone,  and  am  not  well ;  therefore  take  up  the  table^ 
and  make  a  short  dinner,  and  return  to  me  again  suddenly* 
I  made  but  a  little  stay,  but  came  to  him  again,  where  I 
found  him  still  sitting  very  ill  at  ease :  he  desired  me  to  go 
to  the  apothecary,  and  asK  him,  if  he  had  any  thing  would 
break  wind  upwards.  He  told  me  he  had ;  then  I  went  and 
shewed  the  same  to  my  lord,  who  did  command  me  to  give 


*  Dr.  Ftddes's  Life  of  VV'olsejr,  passui.    f  MidkolwaU  Hist  library,  p.  1C9» 
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ktm  some  therieof,  and  so  I  did,  and  it  piade  him  break  wind 
exceedingly •  Lo,  quoth  he^  you  may  see  it  was  but  wind^ 
for  now  I  thank  God  I  am  well  eased  :  and  so  arose  from  the 
table  and  went  to  prayers,  as  be  used  every  day  after  din- 
ner."* This  was  the  22d  of  November,  1529.  The  Cardinal 
that  afternoon  walked  about,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
recovered  ;t  and  Sir  William  Kingston,  constable  of  the 
tower,  coming  for  him  at  the  instant  to  take  him  up  to  Lon- 
don,  he  was  introduced  to  him  that  very  afternoon,  and  the 
Cardinal  said  to  him,  ^^  If  I  were  able  and  lusty  as  ever  I 
was  to  ride,  I  would  go  with  you ;  but,  alas !  I  am  a  diseased 
man  having  a  flux,  (at  which  time  it  was  apparent  that  he 
had  poisoned  himself)  it  bath  made  me  very  weak,":t^  &c. 

That  night  when  the  Cardinal  went  to  bed,  '*  he  fell  very 
sick  of  the  lask,  which  caused  him  to  go  to  stool  from  time  to 
time  all  that  night,  insomuch  that  from  that  time  till  mom-* 
ing  he  had  30  stools;  and  the  matter  that  he  voided  was 
very  black,  which  the  physicians  called  adustine,  whose 
opinions  were,  that  he  had  not  above  4  or  5  days  to  live.*' 
However  he  would  have  gone  with  Sir  William  Kingston 
the  next  day^  which  was  Wednesday ;  but  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  advising  him  to  the  contrary,  they  did  not  set 
forward  till  Thursday.  He  was  able  to  talk  with  the  guard 
Qpon  the  road,  (some  of  whom  beforetime  had  been  his  ser- 
Tants)  and  at  night  ha  got  to  Hardwick-hall,  in  Derbyshire ; 
the  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  he  arrived  at  Npttingham^ 
and  on  Saturday  at  Leicester-Abbey  ;  but  this  last  day  he 
was  very  sick,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  his  mule. 
He  was  at  his  arrival  at  Leicester  so  very  weak  and  helpless, 
that  Kingston,  who,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  helped  him  up 
stairs,  said,  He  never  felt  so  heavy  a  burthen  in  all  his  life. 
As  soon,  as  he  was  in  his  chamber  he  went  straight  to  bed, 
and  nerer  rose  out  of  it  after  ;  for  on  I^^onday  morning  Mr. 
Cavendish  thought  he  began  to  draw  on  towards  death.  H 
However  he  was  able  to  talk  with  Sir  William  Kingston  a 
considerable  time  about  a  certain  business.^  On  Tuesday 
morning,  soon  after  four  o'clock,  he  eat  a  small  matter,  and 
talked  voluntarily  and  very  sensibly  with  Kingston  again ; 
after  which  the  usual 'signs  of  death  began  to  shew  them- 
selves, and  about  eight  o'clock  he  expired. 

This  is  the  unexceptionable  narrative  of  Mr.  Cavendish ; 
after  whi^rh,  let  us  hear  Dr.  Fiddes's  representation  from 


*  CaTendtth,  p.  «40.  f  Mem,  p.  U3,  U4.   -        }  Idem,  p.  145. 

H  Idem,  p.  147^  seq.  9,  §  Idev,  149. 
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p.  499.  "  The  Cardinal,"  says  he,  "  was  enteiriained  with 
much  kindness  and  respect  by  the  earl  of  Shrewisbury,  at 
Sheffield-Park,  with  whom  he  stayed  a  fortnight.  Whilst 
he  was  there,  one  day  at  dinner  he  complained  of  a  sudden 
extraordinary  coldness  at  his  stomach.  If  he  had  ^ny  foul 
play  done  him,  there  was  more  reason  to  suspect  it  from 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  custody  of  him,  than  from 
any  attempt  that  he  made  upon  his  own  fife ;  his  behaviour, 
from  the  time  of  his  going  into  the  North,  having  been 
confessedly  pious,  and  suitable  to  his  high  character  and 
station  in  the  church." 

Philipot  intimates  in  the  passage  cited  above,  that  the 
Cardinal  poisoned  himself  by  a  medicine  prepared  before*- 
band  by  his  own  direction  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  obser* 
vation  made  by  Cavendish,  ^'  at  which  time  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself,^'  was  subsequent  to  the  taking 
of  the  medicine^;  but  the  doctor  here  insinuates  that  the 
potion,  or  drug,  might  have  been  given  him  in  one  of  the 
dishes  at  dinner  before  ever  he  took  the  medicine.  But 
there  is  no  colour  of  reason  for  any  such  supposition  as  this; 
for  why  mnslfoul  play  be  suspected,  because  a  great  man 
was  suddenly  takeii  ill  ?  Such  incidents  as  these  are  com- 
mon to  all,  and  as  the  Cardinal  had  been  indisposed  before, 
as  I  gather  from  his  words  to  Sir  William  Kingston,  where 
he  tells  him  that  he  had  a  flux  upon  him,  and  that  it  had 
made  him  very  weak,  the  meat  he  eat  might  the  sooner  dis- 
agree with  hioi,  especially  if  it  was  improper  in  this  case. 
But  who  were  they  that  were  charged  with  the  custody  of 
him  at  this  time  ?  I  answer,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  for 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  Walter  Welch,  having 
executed  their  commission  by  delivering  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  both  now  gone.*  But 
George,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  a  person  of  great  worth 
and  honour,  and  appears  from  Cavendish  to  have  been  a 
good  friend  of  the  Cardinal's,  and  incapable  of  any  foul  act 
of  this  kind.  The  doctor  allows,  that  the  earl  treated  his 
guest,  or  his  prisoner,  which  you  will,  with  much  kindness 
and  respect;  he  mediated  with  the  king,  at  the  Cardinal's 
requesc,t  that  he  (the  Cardinal)  might  answer  the  accusa* 


*  Dugdale's  Baronetage,  p.  283. 

+  Fiddes  tells  us,  the  earl  assured  him,  "  that  God  and  his  friends  had 
wrouj;iii  for  hiui  according  to  his  own  desires,  that  he  had  more  cause  to  re- 
joice than  lament,  or  mistrust  the  matter;  and  that  bis  enemies  were  more 
afraid  of  him,  than  he  had  need  to  be  of  his  enemies  :  in  short,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Kingston  had  becu  sent  to  do  him  bouour,  and  to  convey  him  forward  t» 
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tions  against  him  before  bis  enemies.*  He  afterwards  pre- 
vented him,  out  of  mere  tenderness  and  regard,  from  goinj^ 
on  his  journey  the  day  after  he  had  had  that  fatiguing  night  ;t 
and  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Cavendish  always  looked  upon  the 
earl  as  his  master^s  assured  friend.];  I  conclude,  it  is  by  no 
means  likely^  that  the  Cardinal  should  be  poisoned  by  those 
about  him,  nor  do  I  think  it  morb  probaole  that  he  should 
poison  himself:  for  first,  his  whole  demeanour,  as* Fiddes 
observes,  was  such,  as  betokened  him  then  to  be  under  the 
power  of  very  different  thoughts  from  these. 

Secondly,  although  I  am  sensible  that  poisons  were  not 
at  this  time  unknown  in  England,  and  that  great  men  for- 
merly would  carry  with  them  certain  deleterious  prepara>» 
tions  in  order,  to  put  an  end  to  life  upon  an  exigence,  as  is 
reported  of  Hannibal  and  Mitbridates,  yet  nothing  of  this 
kind  appears  in  respect  to  the  Cardinal.     Fiddes  observes 
in  another  place,  that  the  Cardinal  had  no  occasion  at  this 
juncture  to  shorten  his  life;||  and  it  is  remarkable  in  the 
case,  that  he  had  taken  the  medicine  before  he  knew  any 
thing  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Kingston,  or  that  he  was 
to  be  conducted  to  the  tower.  And  this  I  think  equally  ma« 
terial,  to  wit,  that  the  apothecary  who  supplied  the  medi- 
cine, was  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  entrusted  by  his  eminence  with  a  secret  of  this  im- 
portant nature.  The  Cardinal  in  his  prosperity,  indeed,  had 
a  retainer  of  this  kind,§  but  he  had  no  such  attendant  now; 
and  this  person,  whoever  he  was,  was  either  a  servant  of  thm 
earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  or  some  practitioner  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Sheiheld.  Philipot  therefore  talks  wildly,  by  in- 
sintiating  that  the  poison  was  previously  lodged  with  the 
apothecary  by  the  Cardinal ;  for  the  apothecary  nere  employ- 
ed was  a  person  of  whom  the  Cardinal  had  no  knowledge. 

■    I    ■  II        I       -  I   ■  I    I      i»^— ■— — —    I  I  II  .  »  I..!.    ■  I      I  mi    I 

LoDdon  by  such  easy  journeys  as  he  should  command."  But  in  Cavendisli 
all  this  is  said,  not  by  the  earl,  but  by  Mr.  Cavendish  liimself;  however,  it 
shews*,  that  the  removal  of  the  Cardinal  to  Loudon  was  at  his  own  request. 

*  Fiddes  says,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  desired  that  Sir  Wm.  Kingston 
might  be  sent  down  to  conduct  the  Cardinal  to  the  tower,  hut  that  is  an  inac- 
cnrmcy ;  for  the  earl  in  his  solicitatious  neither  specified  Sir  Wm*  Kingswn, 
nor  proposed  that  the  Cardinal  &bould  be  sent  to  the  tower, 
•t- Cavendish,  p.  146. 
X  Idem,  p.  143. 

]}  **  Neither,  indeed,"  says  Fiddes, "  was  there  at  that  time  any  reasons  lor 
his  offering  violence  to  himself,  but  rather  many,  why,  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances he  was  then  under,  he  should  not  be  suspected  to  have  had  any 
such  design.  He  not  only  behaved  himself  with  spirit,  and  a  becoming  resoln* 
tion  upon  this  arrest,  but  continually  asserted  his  inuocence,  pressed  for  his 
trial,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  see  his  enemies  face  to  face." 
k  Cavendish,  p.  20. 
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Thirdly,  the  words  of  the  historian  really  amount  to  no^ 
thing :  the  Cardinal  told  Sir  William  Kingston  be  had  a  flux 
upon  him,  upon  which  the  historian  adds,  f*  at  which  time  it 
was  apparent  that  he  had  poisoned  himself."  Mr.  Cavendishes 
book  is  printed  from  a  very  faulty  MS.  and  my  copy  of  it 
formerly  belonged  to  some  gentleman  that  had  a  manoscript 
in  bis  possession,  where  this  clause  was  wanting ;  for  he 
has  nnderdrawn  the  words,  **  at  which  time  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself,"  and  has  written  in  the  margin, 
'^Tbis  is  not  in  my  MS."  Insomuch  that  it  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Cavendish  never  wrote  those  words ;  and  indeed  they  have 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  glosseme.     But  supposing 
for  argument  sake,  though  not  granting,  Uiat  the  words  are 
genuine,  they  amount  to  nothing;  for  they  contain  onlv  the 
private  opinion  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  who  confessedly  knew 
nothing  of  the  Cardinal's  taking  any  thing  but  the  carmina- 
tive medicine  sent  by  the  apotnecarv,  and  formed  his  judg- 
ment solely  from  his  being  taken  ill  so  suddenly,  and  his 
saying  he  laboured  under  a  flux;  very  slender  grounds  sure! 
and  therefore  it  will  be  no  impeachment  upon  this  author's 
veracity  in  any  other  respect,  should  we  say  he  was  mis« 
taken  in  his  opinion. 

But  let  us  hear  Dr.  Fiddes  descant  upon  this  fundamental 
passage ;    "  Cavendish,  indeed,  speaJcing  of  the  effects 
wherewith    this  violent  disorder  was   attended,  and  from 
which  the  Cardinal  never  recovered,  saith,  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself;  but  it  is  highly  probable  this 
expression  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  softer  sense  than  the 
words  strictly  import,  and  that  he  only  intended  by  it,  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  taking  something  prepared  for  him  by 
other  hands."    The  expression,  no  doubt,  mi^  be  taken  in 
a  softer  sense ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  imagine,  with 
this  author,  there  was  any  real  poison  administered  to  the 
Cardinal,  either  by  his  own,  or  by  any  other  hand ;  for  the 
latitude  of  the  English  idiom  is  such  as  to  admit  of  one's 
sa}  ing,  such  a  person  hath  poisoned  himself,  though  he  has 
only  taken  an  improper  medicine,  or  too  large  a  dose  of  one 
that  was  proper,  especially  if  the  event  prove  tragical ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  in  the  Cardinal's  case,  who  at  the  time  had 
a  tenilency  to  a  dysentery,  the  remedy  he  took  might  likely- 
enough  be  improper,  and  if  so,  as  it  was  by  bis  own  direc- 
tion, he  might  with  still  greater  propriety  be  said  to  have 
poisoned  himself.     In  short,  this  expression  does  not  imply 
design,  or  that  the  Cardinal  took  poison  of  his  own  will,  but    ^ 
only  that  what  he  took  proved  such  in  ttie  event 
J^ut  fourthly,  the  progress  of  the  Cardinal's  disorder^  as 
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]<ekMed  m  tke  liarrstiTe,  does  oot  creiUe  any  su9{iicion  of 

Cison,  but  iiiay  be  etfsUy  acoounted  for  otherwise.    He 
i  a  looseliett  upon  him,  and  one  day  at  dinner  felt  a  load' 
at  hirstoiftacb,  cailed  fo^  a  carminatiTe,  took  it,  broke  wind 
ilpi^ardft  ptentiiiilly,  and  was  immediately  relieved,  observ« 
lii^  bnntelf'upoft  it,  <<  you  may  see  it  was  but  wind.''   ^^^^ 
dus  bc^  does  not  appear  to  bave  been  in  any  pain.   At  nighty 
indeed,  bis  looseness  increased  to  a  great  excess,  wnich 
btougbt  on  much  weakness ;  however  he  was  disposed  to 
enter  on  his  journey  the  next  day,  but  yielding  to  the  per-^ 
rattiotis  of  his  noble  host,  deferred  it  a  day  longer,  and 
tbeiir  be  momrtcfd  and  travelled  three  davs  together,  but  still 
WitbMt  pasnr;  and  so  he  continued  to  the  last,  always  easy, 
but  still  fiftowing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  in  that  manner  ex* 
paring.  I  can  discern  nothing  like  poison  in  ail  this ;  on  the 
comraly,  it  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  faculty,  whether  any 
poison  whatsoever,  except  opiates,  can  be  given  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  kill,  without  bringing  on,  either  first  or  last,  the 
most  violent  pain !    As  likewise  whether  a  dysentery,  sharp 
enough  to  occasion  death,  and  brought  on  by  a  real  poison, 
would  not  unavoidably  cause  a  mortification  in  the  bowels ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  patient  to  survive  a 
mortification  in  that  part  for  more  than  six  days,  and  to  tra- 
vfet  'tbfetf  ^  them  on  horseback  ?    Besides,  there  were  no 
synnit6ma  of  poison  after  his  death ;  for,  as  Fiddes  observes, 
^'  when  bis  body,  after  he  was  dead,  lay  publicly  exposed, 
with  bis  face  uncovered,  at  Leicester,  and  the  mayor  and 
alderman  there,  to  prevent  false  reports  of  his  being  alive, 
t6ok  a  formal  view  of  it,  there  appeared  no  symptom  of  his 
being  poisoned;*'    A*nd  yet  I  suppose  some  mark  or  token 
of  th6  ▼ii'Alenee  of  the  medicine,  had  there  been  any,  must 
have  been  seen. 

But  to  view  things  now  in  a  natural  way,  and  to  try  to  ac- 
count; for  his  debth':  the  Cardinal  had  been  dangerously  ill 
at  Esfaer  the  Christmas  before :  the  looseness  at  Sheffield 
PMf  was  pmbaMy  a  retuti^  of  that  disorder ;  he  had  had  it 
kmg  enough  to  find  himself  weakened  by  it,  and  his  stomach 
nlueh*  injured ;  insomutb,  that  one  Aty  being  oppressed 
with  a-  flatulency,  he  preacribed  to  himself  a  medicine 
adl^tt^d  to  that  purpose,  which  wa»  given  him  without  ad- 
^ev'bUhgsefit  at  bap-hazard  by  a  practitioner,  who  neither 
saw  hM^iferitj  nor  kneir  any  thing  of  his  case.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  medicine.was  to  expel  wind,  and  that  it  did  ef- 
fectually ;  but  being  either  too  strong  in  itself,  or  taken  in 
too  large  a  dos^,  and  meeting  at  the  same  time  with  crudi- 
ties  in  the  stomachy  and  with  weak  bov^els,  it  took  a  different 
VOL.  I.  ,D 
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turn  at  night,  as  carminatives  will  often  do,. and  indite^d 
a  dysentery ;  and  this,  being  attended  with  the  fatieue  of.  a 
journey,  in  a  few  days'  time  carried  the  patient  off.  This 
might  very  well  happen,  for  the  physicians  were  of  opinion 
from  the  very  night  that  the  stools  were  so  frequent,  that 
he  had  not  above  four  or  five  days  to  live ;  and  whereas  the 
matter  he  voided  was  very  blaclc  and  adtuHne^  that^  I  pre* 
sume,  is  lio  more  than  is  common  in  bilious  cases.' 

To  conclude :  this,  I  think,  bids  fair  to  be  the  true  sola- 
tion  of  this  historical  problem ;  at  least  it  will  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  reported  in  the  onlv  authentic  relation  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,  without  recurring  to  the  violence  of  poisoa 
wilfully  administered  by  any  hand,  and  is  not  far  remote 
from  tne  interpretation  of  Mr.  Speed,  who,  speaking  of  the 
Cardinal's  exit,  writes,  ''whose  aeath  himself  had  hastened, 
by  taking  an  over-much  quantity  of  a  confection  to  break 
wind  off  his  stomach.'* 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gemsege^* 
1755,  Jan* 


^t^mmtm 


III.  Some  account  of  Ibe  Articles  exhibited  against  Cardinal  Wol« 
sey  in  Parliament,  by  whom  they  were  prepared,  and  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  their  miscarriage. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  name  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  makes  so  great  a  figure  in 
our  history,  is  by  some  held  so  illustrious  and  by  others  so 
infamous,  that  I  hope  I  shall  not  oppress  your  readers  too 
much  if  I  bestow  a  few  words  more  upon  him. 

When  this  great  minister  was  thought  to  be  declining  in 
the  king's  favour,  the  first  thing  which  his  potent  enemy 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rest  of  the  privy  council  did^ 
(for  none  of  them  loved  him,  and  indeed  he  had  given  them 
no  cause,)  was,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  articles  against  him 
in  the  capacity  of  privy  counsellors,  and  to  present  them  to 
the  king.  But  his  highness,  it.  seems,  had  no  intention  sit 
this  time  of  ruining  the  Cardinal  entirely,  though  he  had 
shewn  him  very  sensible  marks  of  his  displeasure :  he  there* 
fore  pocketed  the  charge,  and  nothing  more  was  donei 


^p 


• .  [*  The  p«pen  with  this  signature  were  written  by  that  eminent  Antiquary, 
the  late  Rey.  Dr.  SAMVSt  PscgB,  of  whole  nax&e,  Paid  Gcvuege  U  the  ana- 
l^ranu   E,} 
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These  articles^  as  Hall  tells  us,  f.  1 83,  were  in  number 
S4;  I  think  I  do  not  mistake  him^  but  there  being  some  am- 
biguity in  his  wordsi  1  shall  here  report  them,  ^'  And  all 
their  accusations  were  written  in  a  boke,  and  all  their 
handes  set  to  it,  to  the  nombre  of  tbirtie  and  foure,  whiche 
boke,'*  &c.  It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  articles,  or  the 
Dobles  and  prelates  that  signed  them^  were  in  number  34^ 
but  I  iQcline  to  believe  the  former  was  intended,  because  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  king's  council  at  that  time  consisted 
of  so  large  a  number  of  members.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  ar« 
tides  of  impeachment  exhibited  afterwards  in  parliament 
were  signed  only  by  seventeen,  see  the  Parliamentary  Hist, 
vol.  U.  p.  55.  But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accusations 
might  probably  amount  to  that  number ;  for,  as  it  will  ap-* 
pear  by  and  by^  there  were  above  forty  laid  against  him  in 
the  house. 

These  articles,  though  they  differed  in  number  from  those 
which  were  afterwards  preferred  jn  parliament  against  his 
eminence,  and  1  think  varied  from  them  in  several  other  re- 
spects,  yet  doubtless  were  the  basis  of  his  impeachment  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  for  the  parliament  meeting  the  3d 
of  November  following,  to  wit,  A.  D.  1529,  a  list  of  accu- 
sations containine  no  less  than  44,  were  exhibited  against 
the  Cardinal  in  the  lower  house,  and  what  they  were,  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Fiddes,  Lord  Herbert,  the  Parliamentary 
Historian,  and  others.  Hall,  indeed,  (fol.  189.  b.)  seems  to 
•ay,  that  the  articles  laid  against  the  Cardinal  in  parliament, 
were  the  very  same  with  those,  which  the  lords  of  the  conn-* 
oil  had  presented  to  the  king;  bis  words  are,  "  during  this 
parliament,  was  brought  doune  to  the  commons  the  boke  of 
articles,  which  the  lordes  had  put  to  the  kyng  agaynste  the 
Cardinall.'*  But  this  cannot  be ;  for  first,  this  transaction 
b  the  council  passed  before  the  great  seal  was  taken  from 
the  Cardinal,  according  to  Hall ;  and  consequently  before 
Michaelmas  term,  for  the  Cardinal  sat  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery the  first  day  of  that  term,  which  was  then  Oct.  9.  See 
Hall,  fol.  184,  and  Cavendish,  p.  106.  But  the  articles  of 
impeachment  are  dated  no  earlier  than  Dec.  1.  2dly,  Sir 
Thomas  More  signs  the  articles  of  impeachment  as  lord 
chancellor,  for  he  stands  there  before  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  yet  he  could  not  be  chancellor  when  the 
council  preferred  their  book  of  articles  to  the  king's  highness, 
for  Wolsey  at  that  time  filled  the  place  himself^  according 
to  Hall,  and  actually  sat  as  chancellor,  the  first  day  of  Mi- 
chaelmas term.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  not  the  seal  delivered 
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«  _ 

to  him  till  Oct.  24.  Hall,  f.  I  SB*  Sdly,  Hall  says  ex* 
presslv,  that  the  nobles  and  prelates  joined  in  signing  the 
Dook  of  articles  given  to  the  king ;  but  in  the  original  d 
those  brought  against  the  Cardinal  in  parliament,  there  does 
not  appear  the  hand  of  any  one  prelate. 

For  these  reasons  then  I  must  think,  that  the  two  schedules 
of  articles  were  different,  and  that  not  only  in  number,  bnt 
probably  in  some  other  respects.  For,  to  go  one  step  farther, 
It  appears  to  me,  that  Hall  had  never  seen  the  change  that 
was  given  in  to  the  House  of  Commons,  hot  by  somemeann 
Of  other  l^d  obtained  a  sight  of  that  which  was  before  de-* 
livered  to  the  king.   This  annalist,  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  the  transactions  of  this  parliament,  not  only  diecleres  the 
articles  then  brought  against  the  Cardinal  to  be  the  same 
with  those  which  the  lords  of  the  council  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  as  <Vas  noted  above,  but  moreover,  be 
baa  inserted  nine  of  themninto  his  work.    But  now,  two  of 
these  nine,  to  wit,  his  carrying  the  great  seal  abroad,  and 
sending  so  much  treasure  to-Kome,  do  not  appear  In  the 
articles  of  impeachment;  which  is  a  plain  proor,  ist^  that  he 
bad  never  seen  the  real  articles  of  the  impeachment;  and 
2dl^',  that  the  book  presented  by  the  council  to  the  king, 
which  he  had  seen,  was  somewliat  diflS^ent  from  them*, 
varying  not  only  4n  the  number,  but  likewise  in  the  matter 
of  the  accusations,  as  I  before  took  the  liberty  to  suggest. 
For  since  that  book  contained  but  34  heads,  as  has  been 
shewn,  and  yet  included  two  charges  that  do  not  appear 
in  the  impeachment,  which  yet  consisted  of  44,  it  follows 
nedessarily,  that  that  list  of  allegations  differed  materially 
from'  the  other,  to  wit,  in  the  substance  and  nature  of  thie 
charges,  as  well  as  the  number  of  them. 

The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  is,  that  Shakespeare  in 
his  life  of  Hen.  VIII.  Act.  3.  Sc.  5.  makes  the  earl  of  Surrey 
mention  the  book  of  articles  delivered  to  the  king,  and  to 


*  There  is  a  mistake  in  Hall,  by  som^  means  or  oUiery  at^ut  the  time  vhia 
the  seal  was  demanded  of  Wolsey ;  he  says  it  was  "seventenc  dale  of  Novem- 
ber ;*'  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  the  month,  for  in  the  next  leaf  be  says,  th9 
teal  wai  giren  to  Sir  I'homas  More,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  94,  and  this  is  true,  for 
ID  the  year  15^9  the  24tfa  day  of  Oct.  was  on  a  Sunday*  Bui  I  tatpoeifc  • 
mistake  too,  as  to  the  day  of  the  month;  for  Cavendish  says,  the  seal  wat  dr* 
mandcdthe  11th,  and  delivered  the  12th.  Sea  6avendisb,  p,  106,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  seal  was  first  offered  to  archbishop  Wsrbam,  before  it  waS 
tendered  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  see  Burnet*  vol.  I.  p*  SO,  the  time  iatervedtof 
between  Oct.  12  and  24,  is  not  too  loo^  for  such  a  tc«WM)^ioii.  To  w^^b  I 
add,  that  though  it  Is  printed  iffi  HalPs  book  seu§nieM  at  lengthy  yet  m  the 
eopy  it  was  probably  1 1,  and  1 1  and  \1  ate  eatsil/mf^akcn.  '' 
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particalnize  seyen  of  theni^  in  his  quarrel  there  with  Wol- 
s'ej.  There  is  a  great  impropriety  in  jtbe  .poet*s  giving  thia 
pai;t  to  the  earl  of  Surrey ;  bat  since  I  am. not  bo  iu^medi- 
at'ely  concerned  with  that)  all  I  shall  n(Hice>  is^  th^t  in  the 
first  place  .Shakespeare  toob  ^be  articles  from  Hal),  its  ia 
plain  to  a  demonstration;  for  though  be  i^  omitted  twc^ 
as  thinkipg  th^m  I  suppose  less  materiiii^  he  has  nefverthe- 
less  retained  those  two'y  of  carrying  abroad  the  broad  seal, 
and  sending,  so ,  much  riches  to  |lopie»  both  i^cb  ar6  s 
peculiar  to  Hall,  apd  do  not  appem-^m  tj^  impeachment; 
aq^  HI  the  next  ptbce,  that  by  his  meansi.^offether  with  HaUy 
it  bfis  come  to  pa83,  that  these  seven  artiicl^staFe  the  most 
p4i)^licly  t;o6wn4    . 

But  here,  tfaiere  arises  a  Questk>ni  bdw.  and  by  vrbosl^ 
mekiSy  t;be  charge  against  Wotsey  came  Under  the  consider^ 
atioQ  of  the  house  of  commons;  the  Ps^liamentary  His-* 
torian,  aift^r  printing  the  articles,  ivith  th^  subscribtions, 
L  c.re^9aark^>  ^^itappeai^  by  the  named  of  .the  kvaswho 
si^ed  these  i^rtide^)  thai  they  were  drawo  up  by  a-oemn 
mittee^. appointed  for  that  purpose.  And.  b^ng  read  an^ 
agreed  to  oy  the  whole  boUse,  they  were  first  presented  .to 
the  kipgi  anci  th^e^  a  copy  of  them,  was  sent  down  to  the 
lower  bouse^  for  their  perusal  and  approbatioD/*  But  this 
c^oiild  not  be  the  case>  for  ainongst  the  aubscrtbers  aprpear 
diB  sanies  of  Sir.  William  Fitz-William,  Sir  Heavy  Griiilde* 
focd)  |Lnd  of  the  two  chief  justices,  Fitz^Uerbert  aiiid  Fikzt 
J^MXies^  Thes^  iM>w  were  not  peers,  but  only  roembe^  x>f 
^e  privy  coancU^  from  wbenee  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  the 
privy  c^viiicili  tmd  iK)t  the  house  of  lords^  that  impeaoMd 
theiCardiaad  k)  tb0  bouse  of  commons.  Aoii  whereas  ^it 
aut^ier  speaks  of  tlie  articles  of  the  uBpeachment  being 
<<  first  |>r|9seilted  to  the  king^'*  he  plilinly  confounds  the 
articles,  ^mmuhicated  to  the  oommooa^  with  that  is^trndc 
hook  of  articles  mentioned  in  Hall,  wiiich  had  indeed  l^em 
presented  to  the  king,  as  was  noted  above;,  it  dpes  not 
appe^ur  4iat  the  firticles  brought  into  the  bouse  had  ever  been 
presented  lo  bis  highoeasybut  only  were  intetided  to.be 
oiSaired  ts^  him,  iO  case  thd  hou^e  should  pass  tbem. 

,Bat  4fOM^  let  tts  consider  the  event  of  tbis  aii^r,  aad  the 
effect,  whiob  the  Cardioars  escape  ought  to  have  itpon  hts 
db^nlptisr. 

Jx  hapjaened  that  in  this  parliament,  Thomas  Cromweli, 
alter^ar^s  ^ari  of  Essex,  who  bad  beea  a  servant  of  the 
(!ar4ikliW'a/4iidl  a  very  faithful  one,  obtained  a  seat.  Bishop 
Goi|w]l|d  says/:tbe  Cardinal  procured  him  a  place  in  this 
.f^ll^eiit^  on  purpose  to  secure  hiiaself ;  but  this  doca  ndt 
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a^nree  with  Mr.  Cavendishes  accodnt,  p.  112.  However, 
wn^n  this  affair  of  his  late  master's  came  before  the  house, 
he  defended  him  so  handsomely,  being  not  only  naturally 
eloquent,  but  well  instructed  by  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  he 
had  frequent  recourse  whilst  the  business  was  depending, 
that  he  brought  him  fairly  off. 

Now  the  Cardinal's  escaping  the  censure  of  the  house  of 
commons,  in  this  manner,  is  thought  by  his  advocate,  Dr. 
Fiddes,  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  his  innocence,  and 
to  amount  to  a  full  acquittal  of  his  eminence  from  the  guilt 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  He  observes,  the  Car- 
dinal was  then  in  disgrace  with  the  king,  consequently,  that 
he  had  no  support  from  the  court;  and  that  his  patron 
Cromwell^  having  been  lately  his  servant,  and  of  no  weight 
or  authority  in  the  house,  into  which  he  was  but  jtist  now 
introduced,  would  be  heard  with  great  prejudice ;  where- 
upon he  remarkS)  ^*  the  Cardinal's  acquittal,  under  such 
circumstancefs  and  upon  the  defence  made  for  him,  b^  a 
Benson  at  that  time  so  inconsiderable,  and  suspected  as  being 
^  partial  to  him,  affords  very  reasonable  grounds  of  presump- 
tion, that  the  articles  in  general  against  himj^  baa  no  very 
good  OF  solid  foundation.*'    Fiddes's  Collections,  p.  186. 

But  With  submission,  the  Cardinal's  esoa|)e  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  his  absolute  innocence  ;Tor  some  of  the 
articles  might  be  true,  though  the  proofs  offered  to  the 
house,  by  the  managers  for  the  privv  cou^cil^  might  be  in- 
valid'; others  again  might  be  true,  but  frivolous,  and  con- 
sequently the  grounds  were  not  sufficient  for  the  house 
tiberenpoQ  to  pass  any  bill  of  attainder.  I  will  not  urge 
hese  the  testimony  of  Hall,  who  writes,  fol.  190,  that  these 
articles,  read  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  **  signed  by 
the  Cardinal's  hand,  and  were  confessed  by  him,"  because 
I  take  this  to  be  a  notorious  falsehood  of  an  author  that  did 
mot  love  him.  The  Cardinal  had  confessed  himself  in  a  pr<r- 
munire^  by  his  attorneys,  in  a  court  of  law.  Thi»  was  true; 
and  this,  I  suppose,  mieht  be  the  foundation  of  Hall's  as- 
sertion. But  does  not  this  very  fact  shew,  that  some  part 
of  the  charge  was  true?  The  first  article  of  the  charge 
was,  that  by  exercising  his  legatine  powers  be  had*  injured 
the  rights  of  the  bishops,  and  other  sphritual  persons.  This 
the  Cardinal  himself  oad  acknowledged,  ana  his  goods  had 
.accordingly  been  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  king;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  this  was  the  very  thing  that  brought  him 
•pff  in  the  house.  He  had  already  suffered  the  law ;  be  was 
in  a  pramunirey  and  the  house,  I  conceive,  pould  go  no 
further.    This  i  speak,  upon  the  footing  of  his  cardinal 
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dignity,  which  secured,  as  I  judge  it,  both  his  life  and  his 
person  ;*  to  what  purpose  then,  should  the  house  proceed 
any  further,  when  the  party  had  really  suffered  all,  that  in 
those  times  the  house  had  it  in  their  power  to  inflict  ?  Thus, 
Sir,  you  see,  that  some  of  the  articles  might,  be  true,  and 
jet  the  Cardinal  might  esciape  the  censure  of  thie  house.  It 
18  true  I  have  here  given  you  but  one  instance^!  but  there  are 
several  others,  and  one  ox  a  very  singalar  nature  I  propose 
to  send  you  in  my  next. 


Yours,  &c. 

Paul  G£1is£6B. 


1755,  Jftfy. 


IV.  The  Charge  against  Cardinal  Wolsey  farther  considered. 

« 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  the  last  paper  I  sent  you,  as  preparatory  to  this,  it  was 
asserted,  that  in  relation  to  the  charge  brought  against 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  parliament,  the  house  of  commons  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  they  did ;  because,  though  several  of 
the  articles  alleged  asainst  him  might  be  true,  he  had 
either  suffered  the  law  for  them  already,  or  they  were  not 
sufficiently  proved ;  or,  lastly,  that  though  they  were  true, . 
and  perhaps  well  established  by  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  privy  council,  yet  they  might  be  too  inconsideraole, 
or  in  their  own  nature  imprc^er,  for  the  house  to  ground  any 
censure  of  the  Cardinal  upon  them.  This  last  I  take  to  be 
the  case  of  the  6th  article,  which  is  of  so  uncommon  a  stamp, 
so  singular  and  extraordinary,  that  the  discussion  of  it  upon 
that  sole  account,  can  barcQy  &il  of  proving  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  readers.  Thet  article  runs  thus :  ^^  And  also 
whereas  your  grace  is  our  sovereign  lord  and  head,  in  whom 
Ktandeth  all  the  surety  and  wealth  of  this  realm ;  the  same, 
lord  Cardinal  knowing  himself  to  have  the  foul  and  conta* 

Sous  disease  of  the  ffreat  pox  broken  out  upon  him  in 
vers  places  of  his  body,  came  daily  to  your  grace,  sound- 
ing in  your  ears,  and  blowing  upon  your  most  noble  grace 
with  his  perilous  and  infective  breath,  to  the  marvelloua 

*  Afnemumin  ordiMrily  «xt6iided  to  the  party's  penon;  but  m  Cardinal 
of  the  church  of  Romey  could  not,  I  think,  at  this  time,  when  the  Pope's 
aaUwrity  was  still  tubiistmg  in  this  kingdom,  be  inprisaned  by  tha  ciyil 
powers. 
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danger  of  y  our  bigbne^s^  if  G<h\  of  his  inftoite  goodaeas  ht4 
not  bettor  prorided  for  your  highneas ;  and  wjbteuhe  w«s  oooe 
tealed  of  them»  he  made  your  grace  to  believe  4jiat  his 
disease  w«^  an  imposthume  in  bis  head,  a^d  oo  oibejr  thing.'' 

ThU  article,  as  appears  from  Hall|  waa  om  of  the  beada 
of  accuaation  preferred  bdSore,  by  the  cwncij^  4;o  the 
king ;  and  firom*  Hall  it  was  taken  by  Shakeapeare,  ai»l  in^ 
sected  in  die  play  of  Henry  VIII.  Now  altbougih  the  ifact. 
were  true,  that  the  Cardinal  had  contracted  thia  rensfeal 
disease,  as  in  the  charge  wa^  set  forth,  yet  the  commons, 
I  think,  would  pay  no  regard  to  it,  because  it  was  partly 
frivolous,  and  partly  coram  nonjudice.  It  was  not  for  them 
|bo  take  cognizance  of  the  crime  by  which  thi&  ecclesiaatic 
bad  got  the  foul  distemper ;  and  as  to  his  approaching  so 
near  the  king's  person,  and  so  often,  with  the  disease  upon 
him,  it  might  be  indecent,  imprudent,  impudent,  and 
shameless,  but  could  not  amount  to  a  criipe,  since  the  house 
might  easily  be  satisfied,  that  the  contagion  of  that  odious 
distemper  is  not  to  be  communicated  by  the  breath.  Dr, 
Fiddes  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  acts  but  a  weak  part,  where 
be  blames  bishop  Biirnet  for  saying,  **  liiat  it  was  notorious 
tbe  Cardinal  had  the  foul  disease,"  upon  the  footing  of  bis 
escaping  the  censure  of  parliament  ;t  for  the  article  «iigbr 
be  true,  notwitbstanding'the  Cardinal's  escape;  fuid  that  it 
was  true,  I,  for  my  part,  make  no  manner  of  doubt,  for  1 
think  there  is  as  much -proof  of  this  faot,  as  the  natpre  of  the 
case,  at  this  time,  is  capable  of, 

In  the  first  place  the  lords  of  the  copoeilnot  ofily  phai^ge 
him  with  it  in  those  articles  diey  had  delivered  to  the  king, 
but  also  persist  in  their  charge  in  these  which  they  were  no^ 
exhibiting  against  him  in  parliament*  The  Cairdinal  prO'^ 
tended,  indeed,  it  was  an  imposthume  in  his  liead  ;  hue  we 
must  suppose  he  would  say  something,  when  the  distemper 
appeared  in  his  face,  as  we  shaU  see  it  did,  and  it  woold- 
naturally  be  aiisked,  both  by  tbe  king  and  od^ersi  what  the 
matter  was  with  his  eminence's  face. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  well  known  that  the  Cardinal  had 
no  aversion  to  the  ladies.  It  is  observed,  by  a  very  grea); 
antiqUary,t  that  the  cardinals  wei^  wont  to  ride  upon  mules, 
which  was  emblematical,  for,  according  to  ^^Uplonde  Studio 
Rei  Militaris,"  p.  I4S.  < Us ti  magniabbatesetabtHittsseB: de- 
bent  in  siib  amus.  portAce  leppaidpsj  muios^.burdpnesj^yel 


•m-m^im 


*  Fki<le8*s  XJife  of  Wo]*ey,  p.4'79,  and  the  ColleatioQS,  p.  191. 
f  Mr.  Anstid  in  Fiddes'B  Collect,  p.  89.  91. 
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iitjros,  peo  ieO|  qned  ipsi  Jbabent  et  portant  instrumeiita 
episooponm,.  ut  mitram  »t  cruceiOy  ut  miili,  leopardi,  et 
tales  beat»  portant  kistrujatenta  generativa  equorum  et  leo- 
nomy  man  tamen  tris  utuntur  naturaUter,  neque  hablsnt  ipuiin 
actam  ve\  goneratioois  exercitium/'  This,  the  learned  an- 
tiquary abo^emetttioned,  say^i  faas  relation  too  to  the  mules 
lupon  which  feheeeclesiasiiic^  then  rode*  Accordingly,  when 
omr  the  fidl  of  W^kery,  Sir  Thomaa  More^  then  lord  cban<- 
ceHor,  took  oocafliooy  in  one  of  bis  speecbfis  to  the  parlia- 
ment, to  compare  the  King  to  a  sh^>berd,  and  the  people 
to  a  flock  of  sheep,  he  resembles  the  Csjrdinal  to  A^eatheTf 
^^  Sb  Ihe  great  weather^  whioh  of  late  is  &llen,''  says  he;* 
an  ekpression  not  aecideolally  dropt,  but  ns^d  purposely 
aad  wish  great  propriety,  as  signifying  to  us  the  legal  inca-^ 

esity  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  wese  times,  through  the  proi- 
mn  of  oeUbacy,  to  perform  the  office  of  rams.  But  all 
this  ootwitfasiaiidingi  the  Cardinal,  as  was  ^aid,  w^  a  persoo 
of  great  intngue.  He  had  a  natural  Aon,  who  went  by  the 
naiae  of  Winter,  See  the  ariicle,  No.  27,  Dr.  Fiddes,  p.  loa. 
502,  and  his  Collections,  p,  1  d9f  besides  whomi  it  is  alleged 
ia  Article  98,  that  he  had  two  children  by  one  Lark's 
daoghtery  whom  he  keptf  Now  these  things  shew  me  that 
iriieB  Shakeapeare  makes  Queen  Catlierine  say^ 

Of  bis  own  body  he  was  ill,  J 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  explains  the  passage  thus,  "  i.  e.  he 
abused  his  body  by  intemperance  and  luxury,'^  did  not  ap«» 
p^end  fbe  true  meaning  of  it,  for  the  queen  no  doubt 
ipeaiit  to  charge  him  with  fornication,  as  is  plain  from  the 
%ense  pf  that  phrase  in  Hall,  Edward  V.  f.  16.  where  he 
makes  King  Richard  say  of  Jane  Shore  ^'  She  was  nought  of 
her  body."  With,  this  crime  the  queen  expressly 'charges 
the  Cardinal  in  Hall,  f.  ISl,  and  Hail,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  author  whom  our  .poet  chiefly  followed. 

But  3dly,  the  Cardinal  had  actually  lost  an  eye,  and  that 
it  was  by  this  distemper,  OD  one,  I  think  can  reasonably 
doubt  after  what  has  been  said,  and  that  in  the  terms  of  the 
article  it  is  so  clearly  implied,  Uiat  the  contagion  had  openlv 
shewn  itself  about  his  head.  "  He  is  here  representedf, 
(says  Mr.  Anstis  speaking  of  a  drawing  of  the  house  of  lords, 
anop  1524j  in  Dr.  Fiddes)  in  a  full  or  rather  in  a  three* 


•  i%tU  Dirt.  iU.  p.  41. 

.  t  See  also  $keltoi^  p.  158  and  148  bis,  where  there  BeenoB  to  be  an  allusion 
fo  one  of  his  mistresses  ;  as  likewise  in  Shakespeare,  iii.  5. 
}  Sbakefpeare^HeiiryVllI.  activ.  scene  2. 
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quarters  face^  which  is  the  more  observable,  if  the  traditi- 
onary  report  have  any  foundation,  that  the  disease  which 
was  objected  to  him  in  the  articles,  had  left  such  a  blemisli 
in  one  of  his  eyes,  that  to  hide  that  defect  he  was  constantly 
pictured  in  profile.  If  that  should  be  true,  either  we  are 
to  suppose  his  station  in  this  part  of  the  house  required  such 
a  method  of  the  position  of  his  face,  or  that  he  contracted 
the  marks  of  this  distemper  after  the  time  that  this  picture 
was  taken.^*  Certainly,  if  this  matter  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  two  representations  ^vhich  we  have  of  the  Cardinal,  one 
in  this  draught  of  the  house  of  lords,  A.  D.  1524,  and  the* 
other,  which  is  much  larger  in  Mr.  Cavendish,  it  would 
go  clearly  in  the  Cardinal's  favour;  for  they  being  both 
profiles,  (or  perhaps  one  of  them  a  three-quarters  race)  it 
has  so  fallen  out,  that  one  of  them  represents  to  us  the  rigbty 
and  the  other  the  left  side  of  his  face,  and  in  both  the  eryes 
are  very  perfect  But  one  of  these  drawings  was  taken 
1524,  and  the  other  nobody  knows  when,  wherefore,  as  Mn 
Anstis  observes,  he  might  have  contracted  the  distemper 
after  these  pictures  were  made.  Besides,  the  former  of 
them  is  so  small  that  one  woiild  not  boild  too  much  upoo  it. 
But  as  he  certainly  had  lost  an  eye,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and 
by,  if  it  were  before  the  larger  of  these  drawings  were 
made^  it  must  have  been  his  rjght  eye  ;  for  his  leu  is  very 
conspicuous  in  that  larger  one  in  Mr.  Cavendish,  Now> 
that  tie  really  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  I  prove,  not  only 
from  the  traaition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anstis,  but  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  contemporary  writer,  the  poet  Skelton,  who 
wrote  his  poen),  intitled,  "  Why  go  you  not  to  court  ?'*  in 
the  CardinaPs  life-time,  and  expressly  calls  him  Poliphe- 
mus ;  the  words  are  these : 

Sequitur  Epitoma 
De  roorbilioso  Thoma, 
Nee  non  obscoeno  ' 
De  Poliphemo,  &c. 

This  Thomas  here  is  the  Cardinal,  who,  he  says,  was  be- 
come a  monoc,  bv  means  of  a  distemper,  which  distemper 
he  intimates,  in  the  verses  that  follow,  was  a-kin  to  the  le- 
prosy, for  he  calls  him  '^  Naman  Syrum,^^  and  Mr.  Becket  has 
shewn  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  the  great  pox 
formerly  often  passed  here  in  England  under  the  name  of^the 
leprosy,  the  distemper  with  which  Naaman  was  affected.  But 
our  poet  calls  it  expressly  the  Neapolitan  disease,  and  says 
the  Cardinal  had  been  cut  and  slashed  for  it.  But  pray  taxe 
Skelti^n's  words  from  the  edition  of  1736^ 
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Poito  perbelle  dissimulatum 
niam  Panduiphum  tantuoi  legatum 
Tarn  formidntum  nuper  prelatum 
Naman'Syrum  nunc  lon^tiiin 
In  solitudine  jam  comixioratuih 
Neapolitano  morbo  gravatum 
Malagmate,  catapiasmati  statum 
Pharmacopol»  ferro  foratnmy  &c. 

It  may  be  said  indeed^  that  this  piece  of  Skelton's  is  a 
virulertt  satire ;  but  let  his  lines  be  coloured  never  so 
strongly,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  he  should  say  the  Car- 
dinal bad  but  one  eye  if  he  had  both  ;  and  therefore  I  must 
insist,  that  though  be  Bhouid  be  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  blemish,  yet  we  must  believe,  that  by  one  means  or  other 
his  eminence  was  really  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes.  But  I  cannot  imagine  the  poet  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
cause ;  for  -     - 

Fourthly,  his  testimony  is  very  full  for  the  CardinaPs  be- 
ing infected  with  this  distemper,  and  that  it  occasioned  tha 
loss  of  his  eye.    So^  p.  174. 

This  Naaman  Syrus 
jSo  fel  and  so  irons 
So  ful  of  melancholy . 
With,  a  flap  before  his  eye 
Men  wene  that  he  is  pocky 
Or  els  his  surgions  they  lye 
For  as  far  as  they  can  spy 
By  the  craft  of  surgeiy 
It  is  manus  Domini 

JBo  again,  p.  175. 

He  is  now  so  overtfawart 
And  so  pained  with  panges 
That  al  his  trust  hanges 
In  Balthasor  which  healed 
Dom  ingots  nose 


Balthasor  that  healed  Domingo^s  pose 

From  the  puskilde  pocky  pose 

Now  with  nis  g^ummes  of  Araby 

Hath  promised  to  hele  our  Cardinal^s  eie 

Yet  some  surgions  put  a  dout 

Lest  he  will  put  it  clean  out. 

For  Domiiigo's  pose  we  must  read  Domingo's  msej  and 
it  is  yeiy  evident  from  thie  seat  of  Domingo  Lomelyn's  dis« 
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temper,  whom  BaltMfor  bad  car^l,  tint  this.  last  was  a 
doctor  at  that. time  fainotis  for  the  care  i>f  the  pox.  The 
Cardinal's  friends  may  cail  this  piece  of  Sketton's  all  ca- 
lumny and  slander  if  ib^y  please ;  but  moreimpArtiai  judges 
will  think  the  Cardinal's  caAe  notorioos^  since  he  was  so 
openly,  taxed  with  '^  not  only  by  this  poet^  btit  m  repeated 
acts  of  the  privy  <«oiiBciL 

The  conclusion  \%  thai  this  ehargei  •«  wel  as  sereral 
others,  was  true,  but  being  nothing  to  the  pumose,  4ie 
bouse  passed  it  over^  upon  the  representation  of  Mr.  £!roin<* 
"^ell,  who  no  doubt  could  easily  give  the  house  satis&ctioa 
on  such  a  futile  accusation  as  this. 

Yours,  &c. 

Paul  GeMsege. 


Vi  CaieofCRAtLfet  liANDOi^  Du^eof  Suflblk.    Ati  obi9cUrfe 

passage  in  History  i11asttialt& 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  at  Black  Friars,  in  the 
cause  of  the  divorce  of  King  Henry  'Vlll.  frbm  his  queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  it  was  expected  that  the  two  legates^ 
Caropeius  and  Wolsey,  v^outd  hate  piassed  a  definitive  sen- 
tence; but  instead  of  that,  Campeiils,  who  ^as  speaker  on 
the  occasion,  ^declated,  to  the  dissippointtitent  of  all  the 
king^s  friends,  that  they  coald  notfihafly  d^tetitiine  the  suit 
without  acquainting  the  Pope,  and  that  it  b^ing  vacation 
time  in  the  court  of  Rome,  hy  atrthority  df  which  their  emi- 
nences sat,  the  court  here  must  be  adjourned  from  that  dajf, 
which  was  the  23d  of  July,  to  the  1st  of  Qctoberi  and  accord- 
ingly he  did  so  adjourn  it. 

Tl^e  king  was  then  present  either  in,  as  Shakespeare  has 
it,*  or  rather  near  the  court,  as  say  other  authors,  and  being 
highly  exasperated  by  these  delays,  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
at  his  highoess's  comonandment,  ibr  so  we  read  in  Caven- 
dish,t  stept  tip,  and  wikh  a  haughty  cauptenance  uttered 
these  words,  '^  It  was  never  thus  in  Ejagland  irntil  we  bad 
cardinals  anK>ngst  u&v^  wbtcd  words  were  set  forth  (as  the 
author  observes)  with  such  vehemency^  iliat  9II  men  mar- 


«  SeehJs  Ucary  VIIZ.  f  CaTonlilVf  Uife>ol  Wctey^ 
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Yi^Hed  wbat  he  intended,  the  duke  forther  expressing  some 
opprebripus  words.  Canipeias  being  a  foreigner,  it  is  pro^ 
beble,  onderstood  Kttle  or  what  was  said,  and  therefore  vras 
not  likely  to  make  the  duke  any  reply;  but  Wolsey,  who 
neither  wanted'sjnrit  nor  words  on  any  occasion,  answered 
bin^  by  saying  with  great  sedateness,  **  Sir,  of  all  men  in 
this  realm  yon  nav.e  least  canse  to  dispraise  cardinals,  for  if 
I' poor  carditiai  had  not  been,  yon  should  not  at  this  present 
have  had  a  head  upon  your  shoulders,  wherewith  to  make 
«ieb  a  brag  in  despite  of  us,  who  wish  yon  no  barm,—- 
Speak  not  reproachfully  of  your  friends ;  you  best  know 
what  frienclship  I,bave  shewn  you  ;  I  never  did  reveal  (it)  to 
any  person  till  now,  either  to  mine  own  praise,  or  your  dis- 
honour," Whereupon  th^  duke  went  his  way,  and  said  no 
more,  being  much  discontented. 

It  is  irery  plain  the  duke  was  stunff,  being  conscious  of 
the  truth  of  what  Wolsey  alleged;  but  the  question  is, 
WhdX  ft  was  that  the  Cardinal  afhided  to ;  when,  and  upoo 
'  what  occasion  he  had  saved  the  duke*s  life  ?  Dr.  Fiddes,  vtho 
has  written  this  Cardinals  life,  when  he  comes  to  this  pas- 
sage, professes  himself  ignorant  of  hb  n^eaning ;  his  words  are, 
'^  But  that  the,  charge  itself  bad  some  ftnindation,  though 
tbe  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  still  unknown,'*^  &c. 
And  yel,  Ithink,  it  is  not  difficult  to  unriddle  it;  however, 
for  the  clearer  apprehension  of  tbe  matter,  we  must  take 
things  a  little  bigb.er. 

Charles  Brando;i,  duke  of  Suf!blk,  had  a  fine  person,  i^'as 
endued  Mitl^r  great  strength  of  body,  and  of  a  noble  courage, 
and  having  b,een  brought  up  along  with  king  Henry  VIII- 
his  disposition  was  so  confclrmable  to  that  of  tbe  king,  tiiat 
he  bec?ime  a  great  favourite  with  him.  Nay,  that  king  ac- 
tually raised  nim  firom  the  condition  of  a  commoner  to  a 
dukedom,  creating  him  first  viscount  Lisle,  and  then  duke 
of  Suffolk ;  and  this  at  a  titne  when  there  were  so  few  peers 
of  that  rank  in  En^ls^nd;  for  I  think  we  had  no  other  duke 
when  their  graces  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were 
made,  5  Henry  VJH.  but  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Brandpn,  by  means  of  his  close  connexion  Mrith 
tbe  king  and  the  coilrt,  had  an  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to.  the  favour  of  the  princess  Mary,  the  king's 
youngest  sister,  and  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  time. 
The  princess,  it  is  thought,  had  no  dislike  to  him  ;  however 
she  was  afterwards  married  to  Lewis  XIL  king  of  France, 

♦  Fiddei,  p.  454. 
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.but  he  dying  within  three  months  after  the  marriage,  sb« 
became  a  dowager ;  and  the  king,  her  brother,  writing  her 
a  letter  of  condolence  upon  the  occasion,  and  to  know  her 
inclination  as  to  her  return  into  England,  amongst  others, 
deputed  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  carry  it ;  when  the  duke^ 
in  possession  of  an  opportunity  so  ifavourable  to  his  inclina* 
tions,  makes  his  addresses  to  the  youn^  queen,  and  in  short 
married  her  in  France,  without  the  King^s  privity  or  con* 
^ent. 

This  fact,  I  presume,  would  have  been  in  construction  of 
law,  high  treason.;  for  let  the  king  be  never  so  favourably 
disposed  towards  him,  the  marrying  his  sister  without  his 
consent  was  a  high  crime ;  and  had  the  king,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  his  resentment,  been  inclined  to  have  pushed  mat- 
ters to  extremity,  his  grace  would  have  been  tried  by  his 
Eeers ;  and,  as  they  were  to  determine  whether  a  treason 
ad  been  committed  or  not,  the  duke^s  head  wpuld  have 
been  in  the  utmost  jeopardy  in  such  a  reign.  This  I  infer 
from  the  words  of  the  statute  25  Ed.  III.  ^^  And  because  . 
that  many  other  like  cases  of  treason  may  happen  in  time 
to  come,  which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  declare  at  this  pre? 
sent  time,  it  is  accorded,  that  if  any  other  case,  supposed 
treason,  which  is  not  above  specified,  doth  bappea  before 
any  justices,  the  justices  shall  tarry  withputany  going  to 
judgment  of  the  treason,  till  the  cause  be  shewed  and  d.e-» 
clared  before  the  king  ana  his  parliament,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  judged  treason,  or  other  felony."  Which  shews,  that 
to  denominate  an  act  treasonable,  depended  very  much  at 
that  time  on  interpretation ;  to  wit,  whether  the  fact  ex- 
tended to  the  king  and  his  royal  majesty,  which  is  what  the 
statute  required ;  and  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  accord- 
ingly executed  in  this  reign,  only  for  bearing  certain  arms 
which  belonged  to  the  king.  It  is  true  bishop  Burnet  says, 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  tom.  i.  p.  9.  that  Henry- 
designed  a  marriag;e  between  his  sister  and  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  but  would  not  openly  give  his  consent  But  this 
is  said  without  proof,  and  when  we  consider  the  king's  tem- 
per and  circumstances,  not  at  all  probable.  He  was  fiery, 
and  very  jealous  of  his  honour;  and  Thomas  Howard, 
youngest  son  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  imprisoned  in  his 
reign  for  affiancing  himself  without  the  king's  consent,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus, 
and  his  lady,  Margaret,  the  king's  sister,  and  actually  died 
in  prison,  A.  D.  1537.  The  king^  had  no  child  himself  at 
this  time,  his  two  sons  being  dead,  and  the  princess  Mary, 
who  afterwards  reigned,  not  born  ;  insomuch  that  the  sue- 
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session  miffht-possibly  depend  upon  it :  a  point  which  this 
king  ever  kept  in  view,  having,  though  not  a. personal,  yet 
a  bleeding  remembrance  of  the  broils  that  so  lately  had  ae- 
popuiated  the  kingdom  during  the  long  contests  of  the  two 
Louses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Henry  takes  particular  no- 
tice of  this  affair  of  the  succession  in  his  speech  at  the  Black 
Friars  ;*  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  remote  issue  of  this 
very  match,  in  the  person  of  that  accomplished  lady,  the 
iady  Jane  Grey,  was  very  near  creating  this  king^s  daughter 
Mary  much  trouble  at  the  time  of  her  accession. 

Brandon  himself,  though  a  prime  favourite,  was  still  but 
a  subject^  and  though  the  king  afterwards  might  be  induced 
to  pardon  him,  and  did  so,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  either 
intended  or  approved  of  the  match:  nay,  I  must  think 'it 
impossible  but  that  the  marriage  being  solemnized  and 
consummated  without  his  leave^  he,  or  indeed  any  other 
prince,  would  be  highly  offended  at  it ;  and  if  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  take  off  the  duke's  head  for  it,  it  would  have 
been  far  from  being  the  most  arbitrary,  or  most  unjustifiable 
measure  of  his  but  too  bloody  reign.  Both  Brandon  and 
the  young  queen  were  sensible  of  the  danger  they  were 
incurring :  she,  for  her  part,  interested  Francis  I.  king  of 
France,  to  use  his  good  offices  with  her  brother  before  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials;  and  the  duke  in  his  letter  to 
the  Cardinal  upon  the  occasion  says,  he  told  the  king  of 
France  ^'  He  was  like  to  be  undone  if  this  matter  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  master,"  and  yet  he  ventured 
to  marry  without  obtamin^;  his  hard-ruledf  master's  leave, 
or  even  without  acquainting  him  with  his  desigrn.  It  was 
certainly  an  act  of  great  presumption,  and  the  duke  accord- 
ingly in«  one  of  his  letters  to  Wolsey  expresses  his  fears, 
that  '^  when  the  king  comes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mar- 
riage, he  will  be  displeased,''  and  so  he  desires  him  to  me- 
diate in  his  favour^. 

After  the  marriage,  Suffolk  and  the  French  queen  wrote 
to  the  king  to  implore  his  pardon ;  and  one  is  obliged  to  sup- 

Eose,  from  the  natural  impetuosity  of  Henry's  temper,  that 
e  was  incensed  enough  at  first,  and  that  there  was  the  ut- 
most need  for  some  powerful  friend  to  interpose  between 
the  duke  and  danger:  Wolsey  was  that  friend:  Wolsey  was 
then  but  archbbhop  of  York,  neither  cardinal  nor  lord  high 
chancellor,  and  consequently  his  greatness  was  but  just 

♦  Cavendish,  p.  90, 

+  So  Sfaakecpeare  makei  Woliey  style  Heoiy  VIII. 

(  Fiddes»  p^  as. 
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dawning,  wherefore  the  laying  tin  obligation  so  perftotial  dtt^ 
two  sut^h  great  personages  as  the  king's  sister  and  the  duke 
of  SuflFoik,  would  be  viewed  bj  him  as  a  step  most  advanta-** 
geous  to  his  own  rising,  and  as  such  be  most  greedily 
catched  at,  since  by  their  assistance  he  mieht  emctaally 
orerbalance  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  duke  of  Bvckinghafti, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  or  any  others  that  Ue  deetned  hi» 
most  powerful  rirals  in  the  king's  favour.  In  short,  a  jpArdotf 
was  obtained  for  this  noble  couple,  and  ii  was  very  mucb 
owing,  as  Fiddes  himself  observes,  p.  88,  to  the  good  oflScea 
of  Wolsey.  Well  might  this  cardinal  then  afterwards  say  to 
the  duke,  upon  this  sole  account,  that  he  of  all  men  bad 
the  least  occasion  to  speak  ill  of  cardinals,  fat  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  his  head  would  not  have  been  upon  his 
riiionlders;  intimating  methinks  plainly  enough,  that  thc^ 
king  at  the  time  was  so  violently  enraged  against  the  dokef 
for  marrying  his  sister  without  his  leave,  that  had  not  the 
Cardinal  pacified  him,  when  perhaps  no  person  Kvine  else 
could,  he  would  have  brought  him  for  it  to  the  scaffold. 

f  Yours,  &c. 

P.  GElifSEGE. 

XISS^  March. 


YI.  Strange  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Henry  V.  explained. 

Mr.  Urran,  Oxfordy  Feb.  13. 

Speed,  in  the  life  of  Henry  V.  (Edit.  3.)  telb  ns  that 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  *•  He  came  into  his  father^t 
presence  in  a  strange  disguise,  being  in  a  garment  of  blue 
«atin,  wrought  full  of  eylet-holes,  and  at  everjr  eylet  the 
needle  left  hanging  by  the  silk  it  was  wrought  with."  Tbia 
strange  disguise  has  often  puzzled  me  as  well  as  the  author; 
and  may  be  one  reason  why  Rapin  has  taken  no  notice  of 
it.  But  since  my  residence  in  this  city,  I  have  found  the 
meaning  of  it  in  the  following  custom,  observed  annually 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  at  Queen's  College, 
where  the  Bursar  gives  to  every  membef  a  needle  and 
thready  in  remembrance  of  the  founder,  whose  name  was 
Egglesfield,  falsely  deducing  it  from  two  Frenth  words, 
Aguiile  Fil)  a  needle  and  thread;  according  to  the  custom 
of  former  times,  and  the  doctrine  of  rebusses.  Egglesfield, 
however,  is  pur«  Saxon  and  not  French;  and  the  founder 
•f  Queen's  College  was  an  Englishman,  bom  in  CuAiberland. 
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Be  im^  however,  confestor  to  a  queen  of  Dutch  extnctioa 

4i«ugfater  to  the  earl  of  Hainault  and  Holland ;  a  circum-^ 
stance  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  false  derivation  of 
his  name. 

.  Now  prince  Henry  having  been  a  student  in  that  college, 
this  strange  garment  was  probably  designed  by  him  to  exr 

Sress  his  academical  character,  if  it  was  nqt  indeed  his  aca-* 
emical  habit,  and  such  as  was  then  worn  by  the  sons  of 
nobleman.  In  either  case  it  was  the  properest  habit  he 
CQuld  appear  in,  his  father  being  at  that  time  greatly  appre* 
hensive  of  some  trouble,  from  his  active  and  ambitious 
temper^  and  afraid  of  bis  taking  the  crown  from  him,  as  he 
did  at  last;  and  the  habit  of  a  scholar  was  so  very  different 
from  that  of  a  soldier,  in  those  days,  that  nothing  could 
better  efface  the  impressions  the  Ling  hM  received  against 
him,  than  this  silent  declaration  of  his  attachment  to  litera- 
ture, and  renunciation  of  the  sword. 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  S.  Gr&en. 

1756,  March. 


VII.  The  Proclamation  for  celebrating  the  Coronatioti  and  esta- 
.  blishing  a  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  Claims  made  out  before  the 
Coronativn  of  Jambs  II. 

PROCLAMATION. 

r 

George  Rex, 

Whereas  we  have  resolved,  by  the  favour  and  blessings 
of  Almighty  God,  to  celebrate  the  solemnity  of  our  roysLi 
coronation  upon  Tuesday,  the  twenty-secona  day  of  Sep- 
tember next,  at  our  palace  at  Westminster;  and  forasmuch 
as  by  ancient  customs  and  usages,  as  also  in  regard  of  di- 
vers tenures  of  sundry  manors,  lands,  and  other  heredita- 
ments, many  of  our  loving  subjects  do  claim,  and  are  bound 
to  do  and  perform  divers  several  services  on  the  said  day, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  coronation,  as,  in  times  precedent, 
their  ancestors,  and  those  from  whom  thev  claim,  have  done 
and  performed  at  the  coronation  of  our  nunous  progenitors 
and  predecessors;  we  therefore,  out  of  our  prmcely  care 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lawful  rights  and  inheritances  of 
our  loving  subjects,  whom  it  may  concern,  have  thought  fit 
to  ffive  notice  of  and  publish  our  resolutions  thereon ;  and 
doaerebygive  notice  o^and  publish  the  same  iMscordingly^ 
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fchd  wfedb  tiereby  ftirthfei^  signify,  thAt  by  our  oonlilhtesloli 
Uflder  ow  jrtet  seal  of  Great  BiritAin,  wfe  havfe  app<)i{ii«4 
and  authorised  our  trtost  dearly-beloved  broA^r  ana  eoiin- 
selior  Edward  Duke  of  York,  wiih  all  the  other  members  ef 
the  privy-council,  or  any  five  or  more  of  tliem,  tb  receive, 
hear,  and  determine,  the  petitions  and  claims  which  s^haH 
be  to  them  exhibited  by  any  of  our  loving  subjects  in  thin 
behalf:  and  we  shall  appoint  our  said  commissiorters,  for 
that  purpose,  to  sit  in  thd  painted  chamber  of  our  palat^e  at 
Westminster,  upon  Tuesaay,  the  ttrenty-first  day  of  this 
instant,  July,  at  ten  of  thfe  clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same 
day,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  adjonrn,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  meet,  foi*  the  execution  of  our  said  commission,  which 
Mre  do  thus  publish,  to  the  intjent  that  all  such  persons, 
whom  it  may  any  ways  concern,  may  know  when  and  where 
to  give  their  attendance  for  the  exhibiting  of  their  petitions 
and  claims,  concerning  the  services  before-mentioned  to  be 
done  and  performed  unto  us  at  our  said  coronation :  and  we 
do  hereby  signify  unto  all  and  every  our  subjects,  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  w«  do 
hereby  strictly  charge  alt  persons,  6f  what  rank  or  quality 
soever  they  be,  who  «iti»er«iKm  o»r  letters  to  them  di- 
rected, or  by  reason  of  their  offices  or  tenures,  or  otherwise, 
are  to  do  any  service  at  the  said  day  or  time  of  ^r  corona- 
tion, that  they  do  duly  give  theifr  attendance  accordingh'j  in 
all  respects  furnished  and  appointed  as  to  so  great  a  solem- 
pity  appertaineth,  and  aijswerablc  to  the  dignities  and  places 
which,  every  one  of  them  respectively  holdeth  and  enjoy- 
eth;  and  of  this  they  or  any  of  them,  are  liot  to  feil,  as 
they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils,  unless  vipoo 
j^pecial  reasons  by  ourself,  under  our  hand,  to  be  allowed, 

we  shall  dispehse  mth  any  of  their  services  or  attendancea. 

'  •  •  • 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's^  the  Sih  day  of  Juljy 
n6i>  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

•  , 

In  order  more  particuUrlif  to  explain  to  our  readers  tie  nar 
ture  of  those  claims^  wv  have  here  nnarkedthi  claims  <ff  sffve*^ 
fral  persons  to  do  service  ai  the  corotuUion  of  king  James  II. 
aiul  his  ^aeerit  in  1683, 

*  • 

!I  The  lord  great  chattibevlairt  of  England  claimed  at  th^ 
said  coronatibn,  to  carry  the  king  his  <nirt  and  cleithes  tfee 
inorning  of  the  coronation,  and  with  the  lord  chamberlain  t# 
dr^s  the'king.  To  hsve  fbrty  yards'of  crimson  velvet  for  a 
robe,  also  the  king's  bed  and  bedding,  and  furtfiture  of  hk 
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fchaiaber  virhere  he  la^  tUe  orght  before,  with  his  'wearing 
^ppweLaDd  night-gown:  akatoserre  the  king. with  water^ 
'.bdPore  and  after  dinner^  and  to  have  the  basons  and  towels, 
and  cop  of  jeuBsay.  Alioored,  except  the  ciip  of  assay.  •  He 
receiined  the  forty  ^pards  of  rslvet,  and  the  rest  of  the  fees 
were  compounded  for  200l. 

S.  Theeari  of  Derbj  fcoonterclaiined  the  office  of  lord 
great  chamberlain,  with  the' fees^  &c .* but  wasaot allowed. 

;3.  The  king's  champion  claimed  faisx)tfoe  as:  lord  of  i$crl- 
Telsby  manor  in  Liacolnshife,  to  perfprm  the  aatd  office, 
sand  to  luM^e  a  goU  eup  and  cotci^  with  the^  horse  on  w:hich 
he  rides^  the  saddle,  ansovr,  and  fiimkbre^  and  twenty 
yards  of  crimson  satio.^AUowed,  except  4he>  said  tweiMiy 
•yaids  of V satin;  .     v .    .    * 

4.  The  aaid  'office  cornitenalaimed .  bjr  aAotber  •  bmneh of 
the  said  femily,  but  not  allowed.-   :•.       )  i    ' 

5.  The4ord  cftbe  oiariorof  Lyston,'  laEsseRydafttted  to 
.make  ^wafers  for<  the  king  and'oueen,  and  senpe  tihem.ilp  to 
their  table,  to  have  all  the  instruments  «f  ailyer  and>  other 
metal,  used  about  the  same,  with  the  linen,  and  certain 
f)ropovtions  of  ingredtenta,  and  other!  n^essatiesyahdlive- 
Jies  for  himself  and  two  meni-^Uawed,i*and  the  aervice, 
with  his  consent,  peiformed  bythe  king^s  offioers,  and  the 
feca  compounded  for  30l.  '•  •       «t     . 

6.  The  loid  mayor  and  tcitizens-  of  London  claimed  to 
serve  the^kiog  with  wine-afcer  dinner,  inagold  oup^-and  to 
have  the  same  cup  and  cover  for  bisifee,  and  with  twelve 
ntber  citizens,  by  thea:!  appointed,'to<asRiBt  tbe^  chief  butler 
of  England  in  the  butlership,  and  to  have  atabte  on  the*  left 
hand  of  the  hnlL  Not  allowed  in  the  reign*  of  king  James, 
-because  the  liberties  of  the  cit^.were  then  seized  into  the 
king's  hands;  but  yet  they  executed  the  office^,  tx gratia, 
ancrdinedin  the  hall,  and  bad  a  gold  cup  for  their  fee»^ 

7.  The  said  lord  mayor-  and  cicieens  of  London  claimed 
to  serve  the  queen  in  Mke  manner ;  and  were  only  disallowed, 
at  that  time,  for  the  same  reason. 

.  8.  The  raayorand  burgesses  of  Oxford,  hy  charter,  claimed 
to  9erye  in  the  office  of  butlerdhip*  to  the  king  with  the  ci- 
tizens of  London,  with  all  fees  thereunto  belonging. — Al- 
lowed, and  to-ha^e  three  niaple  cups  for  their  fee ;  andalso, 
cr  igpruti€^irgi^,  a  4arge  gilt  bowl  and*  covet. 
.  9.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bardoif,  iu«Addifrgton^  Sur« 
rey,  daimed  to  find  atnan  to  make  a  mess  of  grout  in- the 
king's  kitchen^  and  therefore  praying  that  the  king's  master 
cook- might •  perform  diat  service. — Allowed,  and  the  «aid 
-kurd  of  cb#  manor  brought  it  up  to  the  king's  tahle. 
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10.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ilmer;  in  Bucks,  claimed  to 
be  marshal,  surveyor,  and  conservator  of  •  his  majestj's 
hawks  in  England,  with  divers  fees,  and  the  nomination  di 
under  officers. — ^Not  allowed,  because  not  respecting  the 
coronation,  but  left  to  tak^  his  course  at  law,  if  be  thought 
fit. 

1 1.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  WUden,  who  at  that 
time  was  also  seised  of  the  bailiwicks  of  keeper  of  the 
king^t  buckhounds,  dairoed  to  be  keeper  and  master  of  the 
same,  and  to  keep  tweotj-four  buckbounds  and  sixteen 
harriers,  and  to  have  cenara  fees  and  liveries  for  himself 
and  servant8."i*-4)isallowed,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  for> 
men  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law. 

A2.  The  master  of  the  king's  great  wardrobe,  claimed  to 
.receive  fixMD  his  deputy  •  pallof  cloth  of  gold,  and  to  carry 
it  to  the  altar  for  the  king  to  offer,  aDcT  that  hia  deputy 
shbold  attend  nter  Garter  king  of  arms,  in  a  robe  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  a  gold  crown  embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve. 
Not  allowed,  rat  left  to  take  his  courte  at  law,  if  he  thought 
fit 

13.  The  clerk  of  the  sreftt  wardrobe,  claimed  to  bring  a 
rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gdq,  to  be  held  over  the  king's  head^ 
while  he  is  anointed,  as  also  the  armil  of  cloth  of  tissue, 
and  to  attend  near  Garter  king  of  arms,  in  a  robe  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  a  crown  embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve. — Not 
allowed,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law,  if  he  thought  fit 

14.  The  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king,  claimed  to  at* 
tend  at  the  coronation  as  serjeaot  of  the  silver  scullery,,  and 
to  have  all  the  silver  dishes  and  plates  served  on  that  day  to 
the  king's  table,  with  the  fees  thereto  belonging,  and  to 
take  assay  of  the  king's  meat  at  the  kitchen-dresser  bar.-^ 
Not  allowed,  because  not  claimed  heretofore ;  but  left  to 
make  application  to  the  king ;  who  was  pleased  to  allow  the 
said  service  and  fees,  as  the  duke  of  Albemarle  enjoyed 
them  on  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  11.  by  virtue  of  the 
san»e  post 

15.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Nether  Bilsington,  Kent, 
claimed  to  present  the  king  with  three  maple  cups,  by  him-» 
self  or  deputy.    Allowed. 

16.  The  lord  of  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Wynfred, 
Dorset,  claimed  to  serve  the  king  with  water  for  his  hands, 
and  to  have  the  bason  and  ewer  for  bia  fecw^— Not  allowed, 
but  left  to  make  his  application  to  the  king,  if  he  thought 
fit 

17.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  the  first  earl  of  England, 
claimed  to  redeem  the  sword  offered  by  the  king  at  the 
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tltar,.and  to  carry  it  before  his  majesty,  in  his  returil  to  hia 
palace,  and  reservation  of  other  rights  and  dignities,  with 
JL-es,  &c. 

18.  And  also,  as  earl  of  Surrey,  claimed  to  earrythe  se^ 
cood  sword  before  the  king^  with  all  privileg^es  and  dignities 
thereto  belonging :  neither  of  which  allowed,  the  claims  not 
being  made  out,  and  the  same  being  disallowed  at  the  last 
coronation* 

19.  The  earl  of  Exeter,  1  As  seised  of  several  ports  of  th^ 

20.  Sir  Greorge  Blundel,  >  barony  of  Bedford,  respectively 
2  L  Thomas  Snaggs,       )  claimed  to  execute  the  office 

of  almoner ;  and  as  the  fees  of  that  office,  to  have  the  silver 
alms«basoo,  and  the  distribution  of  all  the  silver  theiein, 
and  of  the  cloth  spread  for  their  majesties  to  walk  on ;  as 
also  the  fine  linen  towel,  a  tun  of  wine,  &c.<--On  reference 
to  the  king  to  appoint  which  of  them  he  pleased,  the  earl 
was  appointed,  pro  hac  vice^  with  a  uitoo  jure  to  the  other 
two ;  but  the  silver  dish,  and  the- cloth  from  the  throne  in 
Westminster-hall  to  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey*church, 
were  only  allowed. 

22.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  claimed  to  in-* 
struct  the  king  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  at  the  coro- 
nation ;  to  assist  the  archbishop  in  divine  service ;  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  coronation  robes ;  to  have  robes 'for  the 
dean  and  his  three  chaplains,  and  for  sixteen  ministers  of 
the  said  church ;  the  royal  habits  put  oiF  in  the  church,  the 
several  oblations,  furniture  of  the  church,  canopy,  staves 
and  belb,  and  the  cloth  on  which  their  majesties  walk  from 
the  west  door  of  the  church  to  the  theatre,  &c.-»Allowed, 
except  the  custody  of  the  regalia ;  and  the  fees  referred  to 
the  king's  pleasure. 

23.  The  churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster^ 
claimed  to  have  the  cloth  (lying  in  their  parish)  whereon  the 
king  goes  in  pi^cession,  for  the  use  of  tne  poor. 

24.  The  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  claimed  a  share  of  the  said  doth,  for  their  poor.-^ 
Which  claims  were  only  read  and  not  admitted. 

25.  The  earl  marshal  of  England  claimed  to  appease  the 
debates  that  might  arise  in  the  king's  house  on  this  day ;  to 
keep  the  doors  of  the  same,  and  of  the  abbev,  &c.  and  to 
dispose  of  the  places  to  the  nobles,  &c.  with  all  fees  belong* 
ing  thereta — ^Disallowed,'  as  unprecedented ;  and  several 
of  the  particulars  being  counterclatmed  by  the  lord  great 
cbamberiain ;  but  with  a  mIvo  jure^  to  the  said  eari  manbal. 

26.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ashlee,  Norfolk,  claimed  to 
l>erfonn  the  office  of  the  napery,  and  to  have  aU  the  table* 
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linen  j  when  taken  away..— Not  allowed  because  that  he  hacf 
BOt^u  evidence  wjady  to  rtiaibeit^crut,  but  #ith  ^,'satooj^trr. 

27.  The  earl  of  Derby,  as  seised  in  fee  of  the 'we  and 
eastle  of  Pelkam,  and  doniinio»n  of  Man,  claimed  to  present 
theiiing  «^ith  two  falcohs  on  tMs  day.  Which  wis  sHowed^ 
and  the&tcons  presented  accordingly.  "^ 

28;  The  ea»-l  of  Kent' claimed  fo  cai^rj^  «he  great  fpura  be-^ 
fore  the  kirtg ;  but  not  being  made  out,  was  not  allows. 

*  29.  The' same  counterclaitn^  by  the  lord  de  Grey ^  of 
Thyne^  aTid'alkywed« 

30.  The  same  counterclaimed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as 
eari  ofSui?rey;  *but  disallowed  ^for  want  of  evidence^  amf 
because  it  was  not  admitted  at  the  preceding  boronation. 

31*  The  barons  of  the  ctnq^ue  porid  claimed  td  carry  the 
canopy  over  the  king,  and  to  have  the  same,  with  the^tavet 
and  bell6  for  their  fees,  and  to  dine  in  the  hall  on  the  kin^a 
right  hand. — AHowed.  ' 

32.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scoulton,  alias  Bonrdelies^ 
Notfolk^  claimed  to  be  chief  larderer  ;•  and  to  have  for  hi* 
fees  the  provisions  remaining  after  dinner  in  the  lardeh 
Which  office  and  fees,  as  also  that  of  caterer,  were  fike* 
wise,- 

33.  Counterclaimed  by  the  lord  of  the*  mandr  of  Esterf 
at  the  Mount,  Essex  j  and  on  referenee  to  the  king/lt  apy 
pearing  that  other  manors  were  also  severaHy  held'  by  th^ 
aams  service,  the  former  was  appointed  prd  iac  vke^  wkh  n 
saho  jure  to  the  other.  •  « 

34.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wirksop,  Nf>ttinghani/ 
olaimed  to  find  the  king  a  right-hand  glovfe,  and  to  support 
the  kin^B  right  arm  while  he  holds  the  sceptre. — Allowed.' 

35.  Bishops  of  Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  tlaimed  %e^ 
support  the  king  in  the  procession. — Allowed ;  the  king 
having  grarfousTy  -consented  thereto;  and  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Winchfester  being  appointed  to  support  the 
queen.  ^       .         ..  .     , 

36^.  The  loi^d  of  tlie  manor  of  Fyngrith,  Easex^  claimed  to 
be  chamberlain  to  the  queen  for' the  day,  and  to  have  th^ 
queen'4  bed  atid  furnituv-e,  the  bas^is,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
office;  a^'tO'hate'Aclerk  in  the  exchequer  to  demand  and 
receive  the  -queert's  gold,&c. — Disallowed,  because  not- 
made  out;  but  krft  t^  prosecute  it  at  la\v,  if  hfe  thought  fit. 

*  57.  The  loi^d  of  the  manor  of  Great  Wymondley,  Hert^^ 
fOrds'hir^,  claime?d  (as  chief  cup-bearer)  to-  «erve  the  kln^* 
with  the  fi ri^t  ou'p  of  mlver*  gilt,  at  <linner,  and  to  have  the 
<?up  for  h\'A  fe^.— Allowed. 

58.  The  krrd  Of  the  manor  of  Heydon>  Esaent,  eiy iti^  K^ 


heUtbe  bason  aod^wer  to  the  king,  by  virtueof  one  moiety^ 
and  ^be  toweLby  virtue  cf  anodier  ndety  of  tlie  said  roanoa[> 
whtn  the .  king  vvasiies  before  dinaen-i-^llowed,  a&  to  the 
lowflonly.         .  .  • 

d9.=  The  dukeof  Norfolk,  as  earl  of  Aruode),  and^ord  of 
KofimngfaaU  maiiory  Norfolk,  claimed  to  perform  by  depu^ 
the  office  of  chief  butler  of  England,  and  to  have  for  his  'fees 
the  best  gold  cup  and  cover,  wilih  all  the  vessels  and  wine 
imaaimng  under  the  bar,  aod'aU;  the  pots  and  evps,  exoeft 
those  of  ^old«r  sihrer,  in  the  wine-<:ellar  ^ter  dianen*-«tAU 
Wed,  with  only  the  fe«  of  the  cup  and  ewer* 


VIIL  Origin  of  the  Hugonots. 

Hugo.  Aubnct,  who  by  Enerit  bi^d  gained  the  esteem  of 
Charles  y«  of  Fmnce,  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
vost .of  Pans.wben  Charles  VI.' mounted  the  throne.     He 
shewed  himself  worthy  of  that  important  post  by  the  c^re  • 
which  he  took  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  for  the 
embellishment  of  tbe  city,  and  for  the  convenience  of  its 
inhabitants.     He  had  contrH^uted  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  air,  and  to  the  neatness  of  the  streets,  by  means  of  sub- 
terraneous channels,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,    ^e  bad 
built aiany bridge^  in  order  tofacilitate the  communication 
between  various  quarters  of  tbe  city,  and*be  employed  oit 
these  different  works  the  beggar,  tne  idle,  in  a  word,  thos^ 
unhappy  wretches' whom  indigence  and  want  of  work  ren« 
dered   enemies  to  tbe  state.    Every  thing  manifested  his 
distifig^uisbed  zeal  for  the  public  good  $  buthe  had  oflfended 
tbe  university,  and  that  vuined  him ;  the  students,  most  of • 
them  men  grown,  proud  of  their  numbers,  and  of  their  pri- 
vileges^ frequently  abandoned  themselves  to  scandalous  ex- 
cesses.   The  provost,  attentive  to  the  public  tranquillity,  ' 
treated  them  with  aU  the  rigor  that  their  repeated  euonni-> 
ties  deserved ;  he  bad  ordered  his  serjeants  to  seioe  theo^* 
wherever  they  committed  disorders,  and  to  confine  them  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  little  Chatelet,  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  dug  on  parpose  for  them.    The  members  of  the  univer- 
sity spared  no  patmi  to  take  the  most  cruel  revenge  on  him ; 
they  made  private  inquiries  into  the  morals  of  this  rigid 
provost,  and  w.ben  they  thought  their  proofs  sufficient,  they 
cited  him  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.    At  first,  de« 

E4 
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.pending  on  the  protection  of  the  court,  he  devpised  dieir' 
prosecution;  but  the  credit  of  his  adversaries  prevailed 
over  the  favor  of  princes ;  he  was  arrested,  and  carried  to 
the  prison  of  the  spiritual  courts  and  on  the  evidence  of 
some  witnesses,  (such  as  they  were)  condemned  as  a  bad 
catholic,  intemperate,  debauched,  as  an  encourager  ef  wo« 
men  of  dissolute  lives,  particularly,  of  Jewesses,  in  short,  as  a 
Jew  and  a  Heretic.  He  would  have  been  bnrni  alive,  if  the 
court  had  not  mitigated  bis  sentence.  He  was-  obliged  to 
moui^t  a  scafibld,  and  there  bare-headed,  and  without  a 
girdle,  he  was  forced  on  his  knees  to  ask  pardon,  in  thejpre* 
sence  of  a  crowd  of  people.  The  rector,  at  the  head  of  the 
university,  assisted  at  this  melancholy  spectacle,  and  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  publicly 

E reached  to  the  accused,  and  concluded  with  condemning 
im  to  end  his  days  in  a  dungeon,  with  bread  and  water 
only  for  his  support  Hugo  Aubrict  was  released  the  year 
after,  by  the  same  pppulace,  who  had  joyfully  assisted  at 
his  punishment* — It  is  from  this  provost  of  Paris  that  the 
Protestants  have  been  called  Huffonots,  an  iqurious  appel- 
lation used  in  France  to  signify  the  enemies  of  the  church*. 

1764,  June. 


IX.  A  particular  and  authentic  Account  of  the  Escape  of  Grailes 
Edwabd  Stuart«  commonly  called  the  Young  Chevalier,  after  the 

,  Battle  of  Culloden. 

» 

XHEbattie  of  Culloden  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1746 ;  and  the  young  chevalier  having  his  horse  shot  through 
the  neck  with  a  musket  ball,  and  seeing  the  rout  among  his 
trocms  universal  and  irretrievable,  was  persuaded  to  provide 
for  his  own. safety  as  well  as  he  could.  He  was  soon 
mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  and,  aecompanied  by  a  few  cho- 
sen friends,*  he  retreated  by  Tordurock,  a  village  about 
nine  miles  finom  Inverness,  to  Aberardar,  about  three  miles 
farther  in  Mackintosh's  country ;  thence  to  Farolinej  fiv^ 


^  Sir  Thomaf  Sheridan;  hit  two  aid-de-canpt,  air  David  MnrraDr,  wad  Mr« 
Alexander  Macleod  $  captain  O'Sulljvan,  and  captain  O'Neille,  t#o  Irish  gen* 
tiemcn,  wboliad  the  French  kitig'i  commission;  Mr..  John  Hay,  one  of  bia 
■ecreUriei;  with  these  were  Edward  Bourk,  a  ferrant  •f  Mscleo^s  a  serraot 
of  Mr*  Bay;  aad  ooe  Allan  Maedonaid. 
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^les  &ctli0r  in  Jbovat's  country  ;  and  thence  to  Gortulaig^ 
one  mile  faitter,  a  house  of  Mr.  Fraser,  steward  to  lord  Lo« 
vat.  At  this  place  he> found  lord  Lovat  himself^^wbo  ex-* 
horted  him  most  pathetically  to  keep  up  his  courage,  and 
remember  his  ancestor  Robert  de  Bruce,  who,  after  losing 
eleven  battles,  by  winning  the  twelfth,  recovered  the  king- 
dom. On  the  other  hand,  O^Sullivan,  and  O'Neille,  took 
him  aside,  and  begged  him  to  listen  to  no  such  insinuations. 
This  was  certainly  the  best  advice,  and  be  followed  it; 
for,  about  ten  at  night,  he  set  forward,  and  reached  Inver- 
gary  about  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Invere^ary  was  a 
castle  belonging  to  Macdonald  of  Glengary,  which  was  not 
then  burnt,  nor  was  its  owner,  who  afterwards  suffered  long 
confinement  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  yet  taken  prisoner ;  but^ 
the  family  being  absent,  it  could  afford  no  eatertaioment. 
fiourky  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  brace  of 
salmon  early  in  the  forenoon,  which  furnished  the  little^ 
comps^ny  with  a  meal.  After  their  repast,  a  consultatioa 
was  held  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  adventurer 
should  jproceed  with  only  O'Snllivan,  Allan  Macdonald,  and 
Bourk,  for  a  guide ;  it  was  iarther  thought  necessary,  that 
he  should  change  clothes  with  Bourk,  which  was  accord* 
ingly  done ;  and  setting  out  about  two  o'clock  they  reached 
Donald  Gameron^s,  at  Glenpean,  about  nine  at  ni^ht.  Being 
exhausted  with  fatisfue,  and  not  having  closed  his  eyes  for 
more  than  eight  and  forty  hours,  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
bed  in  his  clothes^  and  fell  asleep ;  he  awaked  early  m  the 
morning  greatly  refreshed,  and  continued  his  course  on 
foot,  through  places  that  perhaps  had  oev^r  before  been 
trodden,  and  over  mountains  which  would  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  all  who  were  not  in  equal  dar\ger,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  Glen  of  Morar. .  After  a  short  respite,  he  pro«« 
ceeded  to  Boredale  in  Arisaig,  a  country  of  Clanranald's, 
where  he  rested  sevenil  days,  giving  and  getting  intelli- 
sence.  At  this  place  he  was  again  joined  by  captain 
O'Neille,  who  acquainted  him,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
hope,  of  re-assembling  his  men,  and  that  he  had  nothing  left 
but  to  get  ottl  of  the  country*.  With  this  view,  he  deter- 
mined tamove  towards  the  western  isles,  hoping  there  to 
£dd  a  ship  to  carry  him  abroad,  more  easily  ttian  on  the 
continent. 

^  At  a  place  galled  Guaiterg^,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  there 
4ii«d<an  old  man,  one  Donald  Macleod,  who  was  a  good 
pilot,  und  thpught  to  be  trusty ;  this  man  therefore  was  sent 
mr,  and  the  adventurer  committing  himself  to  him,  he  en-  . 
gagfKi,tp  conduct  him  through  the  isles  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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Accordingly,  an  eight^oared  barge  was  procured^  and  oil 
the  26th  of  April,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  ;tbe  chiefs  whh 
O'Neille,  O'Sitllivan,  Allan  Macdooaidi,  Bourk^  who  offici**- 
ated  as  boatman,  and  the  old  pilot,  embarked,. at. Lochnaa^ 
tiaught^  in  Boredale,  the  very  place  urbere  b«  firsi  landed 
in  Seotland. 

By  the  time  they  had  ptitoflpfrom  shore  itwas  become  qaite 
dark  ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain :  tbeir  boat  had  .no  covering,  and 
they  had  neither  light  nor  compass  on  board,  to  that  tbey 
drove  ail  night  they  knew  not  whither,  tbe  sea  every  mo^ 
ment  breaking  over  them,  and  the  boat  being  in  equal  dan« 
ger  of  sinking  and  oversetting ;  it  happened,  however,  that 
when  the  day  broke,  the  storm  subsided,  and  tbej  disco« 
vered,  with  great  joy,  a  promontory,  called  Rossmish,  in 
tbe  east  part  of  Benbicula,  a  small  island  belonging  to  Clan-* 
ranald^  and  lying  between  north  and  south  Vist.  Here  they 
aoon  landed  in  safety,  and  with  all  possible  expedition  made 
a  fire,  the  little  crew  being  half  perished  with  cdd. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  supposing,^ 
either  from  conjecture  or  intelligence,  that  the  fugitive 
had  repaired  to  the  western  islet,  sent  general  Campbell  in 
pursuit  of  him,  who  went  immediately  to  St.  Kilda,  where 
he  might  probably  have  found  him,  if  it  had  not  been  fof 
the  storm;  so  that  what  appeared  to  be  tbetr  dai^r  was 
their  security.    The  general  soon  found  that  there  viks  no* 
body  at  St.  Kilda  but  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no. other 
commerce  with  the  world  than  the  payment  of  their  rent 
once  a  year  in  Soiand  goose  feathers,  and  who  did  not  kn<nr 
that  such  a  being  as  Campbell  sought,  existed  in  the  world. 
While  this  was  doing,  the  adventurer  lay  weatber-bound 
at  Benbicula ;  but,  after  two  days  and  two  nights,  be  and 
his  attendiants  set  sail  again,  on  the  £9th,  for  Scoroway,  the> 
chief  port  of  Lewis,  which  is  the  northernmost  of  the  west- 
em  isles  :  it  lies  about  fourteen  leagues  north  of  Benbicula,* 
and  belongs  to  Seafort.    Soon  after  they  put  to  sea,  they 
wefe  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  forced  >  them,  tb€i 
next  morning,  into  Scalpay,  or  Glass,  an  island  belonging  to 
the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  passing  for  shipwrecked  meru 
chants,  were  liospitably  entertained  by  Donald  Gampbelli^ 
the  farmer  of  the  island. 

r 

On  the  first  of  May,  a  boat  was  procured,  and  Macl^^d, 
the  old  pilot,  dispatched  to  Stomway,  to  fveight  a  vessel  for 
the  Orkneys :  in  two  days  be  sent  notice  that  the  vessel* 
was  ready;  tmA  the  chief  immediately  put  to  sea,-  and  on- 
the  fourth  landed  at  Loch  Shefl^s  •  fram^  wbeooa,  widi; 
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»  •  •   • .  ••♦.•' 

O^Sollivati,  CNeille^  and  Bourk  the  guide,  Allan  Maodo-* 
nald  takiiig^bis  leure  for  Sofuth*  Vm,  tbey  proicei&ded  oti  foot 
for  Snornway.  'Having  tUftvelledi  of  rather  wandered  tliroogta 
the  iiiiis  aH  night,  they  arrived  on  th«  (ifthat  noonV  wet  arid  ' 
wear),  at  die.  point  of  Arb^ish,  *aboar  hirif  a  thiie''  S.E.  of 
StoHiway;  Here  M44cteod,  their  p;ilot,  wa»  seift  for  from 
Stornway^oiho  brought  <tfaetn  some  relrei^iiiient^y  iMd  then 
eondticted  .them  to  (ady  Kild an^s,  u- Mackenzie,  at^Arinifth^ 
to  watt.tiU  alL^dioold  be  ready  for  anembftrkation'.  Bntthtf 
next  morning*  npfon  Macleod'lt  retiirA  to  Sfornway,  he  found; 
to  his  inexpressible  eonfusidn  and  «iit|)rise,  ali  the  people 
np  Ml  armsy  and  an  en^bargo  laid  tidbft  all^ipping. 

His  servant,  it  seems^  had  got'  arunk  in  hi&  absence,  and 
discovered  for  whom  the  ship  had  beeti'  hir^d:  The*  wfaol^ 
project' being  therefore  toCaUy  i^uin^d,  the  imhappy  fugitive 
went  basUlj'  from  lady  Kildbn^S'  without  knWing  what, 
courise-  to  tuke :  it  was -at  first  proposed  to  sailfot  theOrk« 
neyif  inthe  boat  tbey  had  ;  but  this  the'C*rAw^  now  reduced 
to  two,  did  not  dare  to  attempt,  and  it  was  then  resolved 
that  they  should  steer  southward,  along  the  coast,  in  hopes 
of  siicceedtng  better  elsewhere^        •.  f      .    • 

They  were,  howler,  soon  driven  tipon  a  deseft  islaTid,' 
caHed  Evim, 'or  Iffurt;  it  lies  about  twiel\<^  miles  irom 
Storrtwayy-andis  not  more  than  half  a  niite  over  e^th  way. 
Tbey  foilnd,  however;  some  fishermen  -upon  it,  who,  taking 
the  wanderers  for  a  press-gang,  rhn  away,  and  t€k>k  to  theif 
boat'witli  great  precipitation,  leaving  all  their  fish  behind 
them.  FirKling,  by  this  means,  a  gocnd  dinner  where  they 
teMt  expected  it,  the  chiief  proposed  tojeave  money  in  itsr 
place  ;-<btit  being  told,  that  this  ^piete  <)f  honesty  itiight 
raise  adtfngerdus  Biispioioif,  be  was  persuaded  to  take  liis' 
meal  at  free  doef.' 

In  this  island,  the  weather' being  very  tempestuous,  they 
imbsisted  9<mie'days^ipOn  some  fish  which  they  found  cu- 
ring,'an<].gohve«helVfish  whieh  at  low  water- th*y  picked  up 
on  the  beach.  This-wds  bad  boftrd,  bbr  th^y  had  worse 
lodging;  for,  upon  the  whole  island^  there -was  no  trace  of 
bdmaQ  dwelling,  except  one  wretched  hovel,  of  Which  the 
wftllii  ortly^ere  stamWrtg ;  within  these  walls,  therefore,  theV 
lay  dawn  at  night  upon  the  bar6  ground;  aUd  spread  ft  sail' 
over-  tbem  by  way  of  canopy.  -  ' 

Iwtbe  niprningof  thfe  tenth,  the  weather  being  more  fa* 
i^Ourttblei  they  eVnbairh^  fe^r  the  Harries,  and^  touched  at  thd 
boipi<able  ftrnl^i^b  at  S6alpay,  wAen  they  offered  money  in 
vrtff  "tor  a  better  boat 
1  As^ibfthne  was -1(6  be  lost,  th^y  put  tasea  again  in  their' 
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awn ;  but  it  happened,  whether  by  inattentioAy  the  sitaa* 
tion  of  the  coast,  or  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  they  were 
surprised  by  an  English  man  of  war,  who  immediately  gave 
them  chi^e.  They  rowed  away  with  ail  their  mi^t,  and  the 
vessel  continued  to  gain  upon  them,  during  a  chase  of  three 
leagues,  so  that  she  was  dnce  within  two  mosquet  sboti 
Tlie  adventurer  encouraged  his  men  by  the  promise  of  a 
reward  if  they  escaped,  but  declared  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  not  be  taken  alive ;  they  therefore  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  the  wind  suddenly  dying  away,  the  man  of  war 
was  becalmed,  and  the  skiff  was  soon  out  oiF  sight  Having 
thus  escaped  once  more,  when  it  was  but  just  possible  to 
escape,  they  got  in  among  the  rocks  at  the  point  of  Roudil, 
an  island  in  the  Harries,  belonging  to  Macleod,  and  keep* 
ing  close  along  the  shore,  at  length  landed  upon  the  idand 
of  Loch  Sibert,  not  far  from  the  promontory  in  Benbiculay. 
where  they  had  been  forced  on  shore  by  the  storm  that 
overtook  them  soon  after  their  first  embarkation  at  Loch 
Kannaugh. 

It  being  low  water  when  they  came  on  shore,  the  chief 
assisted  the  boatmen  to  fill  a  keg  with  partans,  or  sea-crabs^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  remoustrances  of  Macleod>  their 
pilot  insisted  upon  carrying  it  as  his  share  of  the  b^gage. 

Having  wandered  about  two  miles  inland,  without  seeing 
the  least  appearance  of  a  house,  they  at  last  lighted  ob  a 
little  hovel,  the  entrance  of  which  was  so  low,  that  the  ad* 
venturer  was  forced  to  creep  into  it  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Bourk,  their  guide,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  inconve*^ 
uieoce  by  sinking  the  threshold,  which,  however,  made  but 
a  very  little  difference.  In  this  hiding-place,  he  continued 
several  days,  and  Clanranald,  the  lord  or  Benbicula,  and  his 
lady,  hearmg  where  he  was,  came  to  see  him,  aod  promised 
him  all  the  service  in  their  power. 

,  By  their  advice,  he  retired  sixteen  miles  fiuther  up  the 
country,  near  the  mountain  of  Corrodale,  in  South  Vist ; 
where  be  arrived  under  the  conduct  of  Ranald  Macdonald 
on  the  sixteenth. 

Macleod,  their  pilot,  had  beei^sent  off  the  day  before  to 
the  continent,  with  letters  to  Lochiel  and  Murray*  to  pro- 
core  three  articles  of  great  importance -Hioteliigencet  mo^ 
ney,  and  lirandy.  After  an  absence  of  eighteen  days,  he 
returued  with  some  intelligence,  and  two  ankers  of  brandy^ 
but  no  money;  Murray,  whom  he  found  with  Lochiel,  at 
the  head  of  ix)ch  Argaig,  declarii^  that  he  could  •P*re 
none,  having  only  sixty  louis  d^ors  for  himself.  Macleod 
nas  glad  to  Bnd  liis  master  in  a  better  dwelling  than  he  ba4 
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left  hioi,  though  it  was  no  better  than  two  cow-hides,  sup* 
ported  by  four  moveable  pillars  of  woad. 

Having  continued  here  about  a  month,  during  which 
tiioe  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  himself  by  hunting,  fowU 
ing^  and  fishing,  exercises  which,  if  tbey  did  not  much  sus^ 
pend  his  anxiety,  greatly  contributed  to  the  subsistence  of 
his  company.  But  hearing  that  some  militia  were  landed 
in  pursuit  of  him  at  Eriska,  a  little  island  between  Barra 
ana  South  Vist,  be  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the  scene : 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  therefore,  with  0*Neilie,  0*8ut* 
livan,  Bourk  the  guide,  and  Macleod  the  pilot,  be  put  once 
more  to  sea,  and  landed  at  Ovia,  or  Fovaya^  a  small  island 
between  South  Vist,  and  Benbicula. 

Here  be  was  hospitably  entertained  four  days  by  Ranald 
Macdonald,  who  bajipened  to  be  upon  the  isJand  grazing 
his  cattle* 

On  the  eighteenth,  he  set  out  for  Rossinigrii,  the  pro* 
montory,  where  be  had  landed  after  his  first  embarkation  i 
but  perceiving  that  boats,  with  militia  on  board,  were  con* 
tinually  cruising  round  it,  he  embarked,  io  order  to  return 
to  Glen  Oorrodale  in  Sooth  Vist,  and  afker  being  forced  out 
of  bis  way  by  a  storm,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  the 
wmds  and  waves,  io  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  he  at  last  arrived  at 
Celiestiella  in  South  Vist,  and  kept  moving,  to  and  again> 
between  that  place  and  Loch  Boisdaie,  according  to  the 
motions  and  appearances  of  his  various  enemies. 

While  he  was  thus  shifting  his  ground,  and  pressed  on 
different  sides,  he  received  intelligence,  that  captain  Caro« 
line  Scot  was  landed  at  Kilbride,  within  two  miles  of  him.— 
flpbn  this,  he  immediately  dismissed  ail  his  associates,  ex^- 
cept  O'Neille,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain^ where  the^y  passed  the  night.  In  the  morning  he 
learnt,  that  general  Campbell  was  at  Bernera,  a  small  island 
between  North  Vist  and  the  Harries.    His  distress  and  dan* 

{per  were  now  very  great ;  he  was  hemmed  in  between  the 
orces,  that  were  on  both  the  landsides  of  him,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  by  sea,  for  Macleod  the  pilot  being  de- 
serted by  the  boatmen,  on  his  dismission,  had  been  obliged 
to  sink  the  bpat.  In  this  dilemma  O'Neille  thought  of  ap« 
plying  to  Miss  flora  Macdonald,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then 
at  Milton,  her  brother's  house  in  South  Vist,  whither  she 
had  lately  come  from  the  Isle  of  Sky,  on  a  visit.  He  ac-» 
fcordingly  went  to  Milton,  leavings  his  friend,  who  did  not' 
dare  to  quit  his  hiding- place,  behind,  and  telling  the  lady 
situation,  urged  her  to  go  to  him.    To  tlus,  at  length 
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cooviaced  of  thQiieceasity^she  cpntbeati^d^  taking  with  ker 
only  one  Mackech?tn  s^  a  seryani* 

.  Miss  Flora  bt^fing  condupted  by  Q'NeiUe  to  the  forbm 
f(igitive,  it  w^  agreed  that  sjiQ  sliould  procure  him  a  female 
dresii,  and,  ill  chat  disguise,. csirry  him  .out  qf  the  coimtrjas 
fa^r  maid-servanc.  _ 

In  proseicutipn  of  this  plaiii  «be  set  out^  on- tbcfiistof 
^UDe^  for  Cianranald^S)  where  she  hoped  to  procure,  scicli 
apparel  as  would  be  oecessary  for  the  exectttion.of  it;  but 
having  po  passports,  she».4ad  her  servant  Mackecfaan^  vrert 
loade. prisoners  by  a  party  of  the  mUitia*  •     " 

The  lady  desiring  to^s^Q  their  officer,  was  told  he  was 
absent,  and  would  not  be  with  them  till  the  next  mornsog: 
ibis  w^ts^an  tinfortua^te <lelay,  but  patience  was  the  only  re- 
medy. In  the  morning  the  officer  arrived,  aad  Miss  Mae* 
donald  was  agreeably  surprized  to  find  that  it  was  Huffk 
AJaodonald,  of  Armacia^i:  her  father*in-kiw.  Of  him  she 
soont  procured  not  only  her  discbar^,  but  the  passports  that 
svpuJd  banecessary  in  theprosecuttoj|»  of  her  scheme:  one 
^r  h^r^elfy  one  foti*  Macke.chan,  .and  one .  f^r  Bettj^  Bourk, 
^e  paqoie  to  >be  assumed  by  the  ndveetAirer.  .  8be  also  pire«- 
vailed  uppn  him  to  give  her  a  letter  for  her>mother)  neoom- 
piQncling  6ettyr  a^  an  exceUenit  spinner»r  knowing  .that  iier 
piother.vvas  in  gr^at  want  of  such  a  pemop.     .  .  .  t 

Macdonakl  accordingly  wrote  the  following  letter  to  hi» 
wife ; 

'    "  ITiave  sent  your  daughter  from  this  country,  Jes^  ihe 

should  be  frighted  by  the  troops  lying  here.     She  has  got 

with  her  one  Betty  Bpurkj  an  Irish  girl,  w.hp,  as 'she' tellfl 

fn^,  is  a  g6od  spinner.     If  her  spinning  pleases  yoy,.  jou 

may  keep  ifcr  till  she  spins  all  your  lint,  or  if  you  haye^any 

wool  to  spinal  you  may  employ  her.  I  have  sent  Ma^k^i^^aii 

along  with  your  daughter,  and  Betty  Bourk  to  tak^  cajce  of 

Chem^ 

1  I  am  your  dutiful  husband,  ' 

-   ■    -  Hugh  Macdonau)J* 

;  Thus  Miss  Flora's  having  been  stopped  by  the  militia, 
proved  a  very  fortunate  accident,  and  having-  obtained  aU 
^e  desired,  she  proceed^  to  Clanranittd's,  .•!where  she 
coinmunicated  her  design  to  the  lady,  whom  ^e  fosinil 
ready  to  do  all  iu  her  power  to  promote  it» /  Siev^eral  days 
were  sp^nt.in  preparations,  oiod  in  reeeivingand  reeurmng 

^lessagqs,  by  the  trusty  O'Neille.  ;    , .    4      . 

On  the  27th  of  June,  ail  things  being  ready,  a  boat  was 
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ptcftuftedj  and  'Mim  Flora*  Maicdionald,  hdy  Clanraoald,  and 
honest  Mac1ct^chan)  were  conducted  by  O'Neille  to  his 
fhend^s  htd^ng^ptacd,  being  ^bout  eigAiMniies  distant  ;•  he 
t-ecefved  the^  with  an  impatience  and  joy  suitable  to  tbe 
occa^n,  and  they  congratulated  tiieihseiires  upon  the 
ptQ^jpfeci  'tff  being  soon-  out  of  danger;  but^  while  supper 
was  preparing,  a  seiVant  arrived  out  of  breath,  with  intel- 
ligeace  that  an  advanced  party  of  the  Campbells^  under 
captain  Ferguson,  were  Hvitiiin  two  miles  of  them* 

This,  at  once,  put  an  end  to  their  repast,  and  they  ail 
hurried  to  the  boat,  in  which  they  escaped  to  a  farther  pdo^ 
where  they  passed  the  night  witno^  ^rtlier  alarm. 

But  the  ne>ct  morning,  the  2Sth,  aootber  servant  came^ 
in  great  haste,  to  lady  Clanranald's^  aitd  informed  her  th«t 
captain  Ferguson  was  then  at  her  house,  and  had  passed 
the  nigtit  itk  her  bed.  This  made  it  absolutely  noces 
for  her  to  return,  in  order  to  prevent  inquiries  where 
was/  When  ^sshe  arrived,  Fergnsoa  questioned  her  nfery 
strictly  vAere  she  bald  been,  but  she  gate  him  such  ansveia 
as  left  him  wholly  in  she  dark. 

As  sooifi'as  lady  Clanranald  wai  gone.  Miss  Flora  told  her 
^ntrA  that  no  time  was  td  be  lost;  he  iherelbee  put  oa  bis 
female  attire ;  and  they  repaired  to  the  water»side^  where  a 
boat  tay  rea4y:  O^Neilte- earnestly  desired  to.  accomp«iiy 
theia,  bat  thfe  lady*s  prudence  got  the  better  of  Jsiis  iapor^ 
tttnity.  Betty  Bourk  then,  Miss  £1ara^  and  Maekecban,  ibe* 
ing  come  to  the  water^side,  it  was  thought  advisalile  tha/t 
thev  shoald  not  embark  till  it  was  iiigbt.  They,  therefore 
oiaie  themseh^es  a  little  fire,  on  a  piece  of  the  rock-,  as  sreU 
to  w«rm  as  to  dry  themselves;  hot  tbey  had  scarcely  got 
round  it  before  the  approach  of  four  wherries^  fuil  of  armed 
fiien,  libiiged  them  to  fextingui^h  it  in  all  haste,  «ed  hide 
themselves,  by  squatting  ddwn  in  the  heath,  till  tbie  eneitiy 
was  gene  by. 

itavirig  escaped  this  danger,  they  etnbarked,  about  etgbt 
otleck  in  the  evenings  under  a  sejreoe  sky,  but  the  night 
proved  tempestuous,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  course,  so 
chat  in  the  morning',  when  the  wind  abated,  the  boaimeii, 
having  no  compass^  mew  not  how  to  steer ;  at  last,  hoivev^eri 
tbey  discovered  the  point  of  Waternish,  on  the  west  corner 
of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  attempted  to  land,  but,  up#n  ap« 
Broaching  the  shore,  tbey  £»unid  the.  place  possessed  by  a 
body  of  forces,  and  saw. three  boats,,  or. yawls,  upon  ihe 
straod.  They  bore  away,  therefore,  with. all  speed,  aa^ 
though  fired  at  to  bring  io»  escaped  a  pursuit  . .  ..  - 

Oa  Suaday,  the  29tfa,  in  the  forejuooji,  they  landed  ai 
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Kilbridge  in  ToUerni^h,  about  twelve  miles  north  from  Wa« 
ternish  ;  they  went  oo  shore  just  at  the  foot  of  the  garden 
belonging  to  a  seat  of  sir  Alexander  Macdonaldj  called 
Monggestot,  and  Miss  flora  leavioe  Betty  Bourk  in  the 
boat,  went  op  with  her  servant  to  the  house.  Sir  Alexan* 
der  was  absent^  and  she  found  his  lady^  and  a  military  offi«> 
-cer^  who  was  in  quest  of  her  charge.  The  officer  asked  her 
many  i^uestions,  "which  she  evaded  as  well  as  she  could, 
and,  at  last,  found  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  lady  Macdo* 
nald  with  tlie  adventun^r's  situation.  Her  ladyship  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  but 
having,  by  great  accident,  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  kingsbonrow^ 
a  relation  of  sir  Alexander,  and  his  factor,  with  her  in  the 
house,  she  consulted  him,  and  they  agreed  to  send  imme- 
diately for  a  friend,  Mr.  Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  who  was 
at  a  surgeon^s  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  cure  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  at  CuUoden,  in  hb  foot 

When  Roy  Macdonald  came,  it  was  agreed  that  Macdo* 
nald  should  conduct  the  wanderer  that  night  to  Pon  Rey^ 
by  way  of  Kingsborrow,  and  put  him  under  the  protection 
of  the  old  laird  of  Rasay.  In  consequence  of  this  resolutjpn, 
Roy  Macdonald  was  dispatched,  to  give  Uie  laird  of  Rasay 
notice ;  and  Mackechan  was  sent  to  their  charge,  who  w^s 
lurkittff  near  the  boat  on  the  shore,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  scneme  that  had  been  concerted  for  his  preservation; 
and  to  direct  him  to  the  back  of  a  certain  hill,  about  a  mile 
distant,  where  be  was  to  wait  for  his  conductor. 
•  These  steps  beins  taken^  and  the  boat  and  boatmen  dis- 
charged, Macdonald  found  his  ward  at  the  place  appointed, 
and  after  he  had  taken  some  refreshment  which  M!acdonald 
brought  him,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  they  set  forward. 

In  their  walk  they  were  joined  by  some  country  people 
who  were  oomine  from  kirk ;  the  awkward  appearance  of 
poor  Betty  Bourk  seemed  strangely  to  excite,  their  curio- 
«ty ;  and  they  asked  so  manv  questions,  that  Macdonald 
was  very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them  :  this  however  was  no 
easy  matter,  till  at  last,  he  said,  ''  Q  sirs,  cannot  you  let 
alone  talking  of  worldly  affairs  on  the  Sabbath,  and  have^ 
patienee  till  another  day  i^  The  simple  and  honest-hearted 
peasants  were  struck  with  the  reproof,  and  immediately, 
retired. 

The  travellers  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  Miss  Flora 
and  her  servant,  on  horseback,  who  had  also  been  joined  by 
some,  acquaintances  on  the  road.  One  of  the  stransera 
could  not  forbear  making  observations  upon  the  long  stride* 
and  masculine  demeanour  of  the  great  tawdry  woman  that 
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was  walking  with  Macdonald  ;  and  Miss  Flora,  being  under 
great  apprehensions  for  the  effects  of  farther  travelling  to- 
gether^ urged  her  company  to  mend  their  pace^  upon  pre- 
tence that  they  would  be  benighted  :  this  artiBce  succeeded^ 
and  the  riders  soon  left  the  two  travellers  on  foot  out  of 
sight. 

They  arrived  at  Kingsborrow^  Macdonald's  seat^  about 
eleven  at  night,  having  walked  seven  miles  of  their  journey 
inconstant  rain;  and  Miss  Macdonald  having  given  her 
company  the  slip,  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  a  way 
farther  about. 

The  wife  of  Macdonald,  called  lady  Kingsborrow,  who 
was  going  to  bed,  immediately  dressed  herself  again,  and 
ordered  a  supper.  Betty  Bourk  eat  heartily,  smoaked  a 
pipe,  and  went  to  bed. 

When  lady  Kin^borrow  was  alone  with  Miss  Flora,  and 
had  heard  Betty  Bourk's  adventures,  she  expressed  great 
regret  at  finding  that  the  boatmen  had  been  dismissed ; 
and  observed,  very  justly,  that  they  ought  to  have  been  de- 
tained at  least  till  the  fugitive  had  rat  rartherfrom  his  pur- 
suers. As  it  was  thought  probable  that  these  boatmen 
might  discover  the  secret  or  his  dissuise,  he  was  advised 
next  morning  to  lay  it  by ;  he  readily  consented,  but  as 
it  wasr  necessary  for  the  servants,  who  took  him  for  a  wo- 
man, to  see  him  depart  in  his  woman's  dress,  a  suit  of  man'tf 
apparel  was  carried  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  whither  he  repaired  to  put  it  on. 

The  female  dress  was  concealed  in  a  bush,  and  afterwards^ 
upon  the  alarm  of  a  search,  burnt  Betty  having  now  again 
changed  her  sex,  proceeded  with  Mackechan,  and  Mac- 
donafd's  cow-boy,  about  eleven  years  old,  named  Macquen, 
who  was  to  be  guide,  to  Portsey,  distant  seven  long  Scotch 
miles,  where  he  arrived  safe,  but  very  wet. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  performed  this  journey 
without  detection ;  yet  it  would  have  been  more  fortunate 
if  he  had  continued  hidden  where  he  parted  with  his  faith- 
ful friend  O'Neille ;  forO'Neille,  repairing  to  South  Vist, 
met  with  O'Sullivan  there,  and  two  days  after  a  French 
cutter,  with  120  armed  men,  arrived  to  carry  off  the  adven- 
turer to  France.  O'Sullivan  immediately  went  on  board, 
but  0*Neille,  with  a  noble  and  eenerous  friendship,  prefer- 
ring the  interest  of  him,  whom  he  considered  as  his  prince, 
to  his  own,  went  immediately  in  ouest  of  him.  After  some 
iearch,  he  learnt  that  he  had  left  the  place  two  days  be- 
fore ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  cutter  being  discovered 
and  puf suedj  took  the  benefit  of  a  fair  wind  to  sail  for 
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France.  Poor  O'Neille,  being  thus  left  behind,  was  soon 
after  taken  prisoner^  s^nd  confined  in  Edintiurgb  Castle,  till 
he  was  released  (in  the  cartel  as  a  French  officer. 

At  Portsey  the  adventurer  met  with  Miss  Flora  and  Roy 
Macdonald,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  apprise  the  old 
laird  of  Kasay  of  his  guest.  Hasay  is  an  island  at  a  little 
distance  from  Portsey  ;  and  though  the  laird  was  absent,  a 
boat  had  been  procured  to  carry  the  adventurer  thither; 
and  John  and  M  urdoch,  Macleod  of  Rasay's  eldest  and  third 
sons^and  one  Malcolm  Macleod,  who  had  been  in  the  re- 
bellion, were  come  to  Portsey  to  attend  him.  Here  then 
he  took  leave  of  his  friend  Roy  Macdonald,  who  could  not 
conveniently  travel,  as  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  not  cured  ; 
and  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  whose  sex  would  not  permit 
her  to  accompany  him  farther  without  suspicion,  and  early 
on  the  first  of  July  arrived  at  Glam,  in  Rasav. 

This  place,  however,  ihey  found  in  a  conclition  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  expected  ;  for  a  party  of  the  king*t 
troops  had  burnt  all  the  hguses,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  so  that  the  wanderer  had  no  better  asylum  than  is 
miserable  hut,  in  which  he  lay  upon  the  bare  ground,  with 
pnly  a  whisp  of  heath  for  his  pillow ;  nor  had  he  any  other 
provision  than  such  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  could  ap- 
pear without  danger,  fetched  him  from  time  to  time  in  the 
corner  of  his  plaid. 

After  continuini^  here  two  days,  he  sailed,  on  the  third  of 
July,  for  Trolternish,  in  Sky,  in  the  same  small  boat,  which 
could  not  contain  more  than  seven  persons ;  he  met  with  a 
storm,  but  he  diverted  the  crew  from  their  intention  of  put- 
ting back,  by  singing  them  an  Highland  song;  and  about 
eleven  at  night  they  landed  at  a  place  in  Sky  called  Nichol* 
.  son's  Ureat  Rock  ;  the  precipice  was  very  steep,  yet  they 
made  shifl  to  clamber  up^  and  after  wandering  about  som« 
time,  at  length  took  up  their  abode  in  a  byre,  or  cow- 
house. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  July  4th,  he  set  outv 
with  only  Malcolm  Macleod,  upon  a  new  progress,  as  it  waa 
dangerous  to  continue  long  in  a  place,  though  he  had  yet  no 
prospect  of  escaping  to  another  country.  It  was  now  agreed 
that  he  should  travel  as  Macleod's  servant,  and,  the  better 
to  support  the  character,  he  carried  the  baggage,  which 
consisted  of  two  shirts,  one  pair  of  stockings,  one  pair  of 
brogues,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  some  mouldy  scraps  of  brea4 
and  cheese,  and  a  three-pint  stone  bottle  of  water. 

In  this  manner  they  marched,  till  they  came  near  Strath, 
in  Mackinnon's  country  :  here  a  new  circumstance  of  danger 
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arose;  for  Maekinnon's  men  having  been  diit  In  the  ad- 
venturer's service,  there  was  thi3  greater  risk  of  his  beinjj 
known.  As  a  farther  disguise,  therefore,  having  exchanged. 
bis  waistcoat  for  that  of  his  supposed  master,  which  was  not 
sofine^  be  took  off  his  wij?,  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket, 
tied  a  dirty  hand kerchiel^  about  his  head^  arid  pulled  his* 
bonnet  over  it.  i      . 

This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  appeared  to  ha\e  been 
done  in  vain  ;  for  meeting  three  of  Mackinnon's  men,  thoy 
instantly  knew  their  late  master,  arid  burst  into  te^us. 

This  mark  of  their  affection  prevented  any  apprehensions 
of  treachery ;  and  the  travellers,  parsiiing  their  way  through 
the  worst  roads  in  Scotland,  after  a  stretch  of  four  and 
twenty  Highland  miles,  arrived  at  the  house  of  John  Mac- 
kinnon,  Macleod's  brother-in-law.  The  adventurer  was  in 
a  miserable  condition,  having  slipped  up  to  the  middle  in  a 
bog;  he  therefore  stood  greatly  in  need  of  refreshment. 
Mackinnon  not  being  at  home,  he  was  introduced  to  his 
wife,  Macleod's sister,  as  one  Lewis  Crew,  his  servant;  and 
after  be  had  been  well  washed  and  fed,  he  hay  down  to 
sleep. 

Maeleod,  in  the  mean  time,  went  in  quest  of  Mackinnon, 
whom  he  soon  found  ;  and  telling  him  whom  he  had  got  for 
a  guest,  dispatched  him  to  hire  a  boat  for  the  Continent, 
Mackinnon  applied  to  the  old  laird  of  Mackinnon,  who  un- 
dertook to  bring  his  boat  immediately. 

The  boat  soon  after  ai'rived,  with  the  laird  and  his  lady, 
^ho  brought  what  wine  and  provisions  they  could  furnish. 
They  all  dined  together  in  a  cave ;  and  it  was  thought 
proper  that  no  person  should  proceed  with  the  wanderer, 
but  the  old  laird  and  John  Mackinnon,  Mac1eod*s  brother-in- 
law  ;  these  three  therefore  went  on  board  the  boat,  manned 
with  f^ur  rowers,  in  th^  evening  of  the  same  4th  of  July , 
bavins  made  this  progress,  slept,  dined,  and  procured  a 
boat,  m  little  more  than  thirteen  hours. 

They  landed  safely  about  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ne- 
vis, near  Little  Malloch,  where  they  lay  three  nights  in  the 
open  fields.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  old 
laird  and  one  of  the  boatmen  went  in  search  of  a  cave,  that 
ipight  afford  them  better  lodging  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  adventurer,  with  John  Mackinnon  and  the  three  other 
boatmen,  took  the  boat,  and  rowed  up  Loch  Nevis,  along 
the  coaBt,  upon  the  same  errand;  but  upon  doubling  the 
point,  they  were  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  another  boat^  Yfiin  five  of  the  Highland  militia  on  board 
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whom  they  knev7  by  the  red  cioases  ia  their  bonnets :  ibe 
militia  called  to  them  to  come  up,  but  this  was  only  a  sie* 
pal  for  them  to  stand  away  wilh  all  the  speed  they  could 
make :    the  militia   immediately   pursued   tbeia ;  bikt  the 
three  rowers  exerted  themselves  with  such  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  they  out-went  them^  and  by  turning  another 
pointy  got  out  of  sight.    They  thought  it  safest,  however, 
to  go  on  shore  ;  ana  the  adventurer,  with  John  Maekinnon, 
and  one  of  the  boatmen,  being  safely  landed,  they  ran  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  where  they  saw  the  boat  that  had  pursued 
them  rowing  back  again  :  on  this  hill  the  poor  hunted  fugi- 
tive slept  three  hours,  and  then  re-embarking|  crossed  the 
Loch  to  a  little  island  about  a  mile  from  Scotus's  house ; 
from  thence  soon  after  they  again  passed  the  Loch,  and 
landed  at  Malloch,  where  they  met  again  with  the  old  laird 
and  the  boatman  that  had  been  with  him ;  and  having  re- 
freshed themselves,  they  set  out  for  Macdoaald's  of  Morar, 
which  was  distant  about  eight  miles. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  discovered  some  peo» 
pie  at  a  distance,  who  were  coming  towards  the  road  ;  upoa 
this  the  adventurer,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Mackinnott^ 
took  off  his  plaid,  and  folding  it  up,  laid  it  upon  hia  should- 
ers, with  a  knapsack  upon  it;  and  then  tying  a  handker- 
chief about  his  bead,  walked  behind  his  associates  a3  aser-^ 
vant :  in  this  disguise  he  passed  unquestioned,  and  coming 
up  to  a  shealing,  or  cow-house,  tbey  were  refreshed  with  a 
draught  of  milk  by  Archibald  Macdonald^  grandson  to  Mac- 
donald  of  Scotus  ;  tL^ey  then  pursued  their  journey,  and  at 
i^nother  shealing  procured  a  guide  to  Morar.  When  they 
came  thither,  they  found  Macdonald  in  a  bothy,  or  h»t,  his 
house  having  been  burnt :  he  received  his  guests  a»  well  aa 
bis  situation  would  permit^  and  having  conducted  them  to  a 
cave,  they  slept  ten  hoars.  In  the  mean  time,  he  went  ia 
quest  of  young  Clanramild  ;  but  not  finding  him,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  adventurer  should  set  forward  for  BoriMlale's 
of  Glen  Biasdale,  with  only  John  Maekinnon,  and  a  boy,  a 
son  of  Macdonald's,  their  host,  for  aguide«  AtGleu  Bias- 
dale  they  arrived  before  day,  but  found  their  friend's  house 
burnt,  and  himself  at  a  hut  l)ard  by.  To  this  gentlemanj 
John  resigned  his  charge,  saying,  ^*  I  have  done  my  duty^ 
do  you  do  yours." 

To  this  hut  Glenaladale,  a  Macdonald  of  Qlanranald's  fa- 
mily, was  sent  for,  who  arrived  about  the  15th  of  June*  aud 
brought  intelligence, of  Lochiel  and  others  of  the  party. 
Tlie  advenlurer  proposed  to  go  to  Lochabar,  where  Lochiel 
was  supposed  to  be ;  but  as  all  tb^  pa9ses  were  closely. 
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gnnrdedy  this  was  deemed  impracticable.  Upon  more  par- 
iicalar  inquiry,  they  found  tliBt  the  king's  troops  formed 
one  entire  line  from  Inverness  to  Fort  Augustus^  and  from 
Fort  Augustus  to  Fort  WiHiam  ;  and  another  from  the  head 
of  Loch  Arkaig  across  all  the  avennes  to  Lochabar.  The 
adventurer,  therefore,  determined  to  continue  some  tiniie  at 
Gien  Btasdale ;  but  in  a  f%w  days'  he  was  alarmed  by  an  ac- 
count, that  some  inteili^etice  having  been  obtained  of  bi& 
fretreat,  reneml  Campbell  was  arrived  with  400  men  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  captain  Caroline  Bcot  with  500  t>n  the 
other ;  and  that  they  were  forming  tl  circle  round  him  at 
libont  two  miles  distant 

In  this  situation  he  was  advised  to  attempt  an  escape  to 
the  braes  of  Glenmoriston  immediately,  and  to  sculk  ttiere, 
and  ia  Lovat*s  country,  till  the  passes  should  be  opened  ; 
but  as  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  die  country,  Dd- 
nald  Cameron,  of  Glenpean,  was  sent  for  to  be  his  guid^. 
Cameron  t^lurned  with  the  messenger,  and  conducted  his 
chargey  accompnAied  by  Glenaladale,  in  safety,  through  the 
guards  that  were  in  the  pass,  though  they  were  obliged  to 
creep  npon  all  fours,  passing  so  close  to  the  tents,  that 
they  beard  the  soldiers  talking  to  each  other,  and  could  see 
tbem  walking  between  them  and  the  fires. 

At  a  little  distance  frorn  these  tents  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  over  a  mountain,  and  a  small  rivulet  that  issued  ffom 
the  precipice^  which  in  gliding  downward  spread  over  its  side, 
and  rendered  the  steep  and  pathless  route  which  they  took  to 
descend  it  extremely  slippery,  it  being  a  mixture  of  grass 
and  heath.  The  night  was  tiow  shut  in,  and  the  guide  go* 
ing  foremost,  his  charge  came  next,  and  Glenaladale  crept 
along  at  some  distance  behind.  In  this  situation  it  happened 
that  the  adTcnturer^s  foot  slipped,  and  rolling  down  the  de- 
elivity,  he  would  inevitkbly  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  if 
Cameron,  who  was  a  littfe  before  him,  had  not  catched 
hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand,  and  With  the  other  laid  fast 
hold  of  the  heath.  In  this  situation,  however,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  contihue  long,  for  he  that  fell  not  being  able 
to  recover  his  legs,  and  he  that  held  him,  being  unable  long 
to  sustain  his  weight,  he  would  soon  have  been  obliged 
#ither  to  quit  his  hold  of  the  heath,  and  fall  with  him,  or  16 
let  him  fait  by  himself.  Glenaladale  was  still  behind,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  ;  and  Cameron  feared, 
that,  if  he  called  out,  his  voice  might  be  heard  by  som^ 
who  were  in  search  after  him.  In  this  dilemma,  however, 
he  at  last  resolved  to  call,  as  their  only  chance  ;  and  Glena- 
ladale^ alarmed  by  the  cry,  ran  to  their  assistances  just  iti 
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time  to  preserve  thcin  :  he  laid  hold  of  the  ad  venturer's 
other  arm,  and  with  great  diliicully  drew  him  up^  and  set 
bim  upon  his  feet. 

The  dangers  before  him,  however,  were  scarce  inferior 
to  those  he  had  escaped ;  he  had  no  means  of  getting  off 
by  sea,  and  on  the  land-side  he  was  hemmed  in  by  aioili- 
tary  line,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  little  camp^,  which 
were  called  the  chain ;  and  thib  line  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  him  to  pass,  as  the  only  expedient  to  avoid  being 
starved  to  dei^th  in  hishiding-placey  or  falling  into  the  haucis 
of  those  who  sought  hi  in. 

They  set  out  on  this  perilous  attempt  after  sun-set,  aa4 
the  night  happened  to  be  remarkably  dark  ;  when  jthey* 
came  near  the  chain,  which,  notwithstanding  the  darkipes^, 
they  could,  ajs  they  had  been  long  in  it,  discover  at.som^ 
distance,  it  was  wisely  proposed  by  Ooniaid  Cameron  to  pa&9 
it  alone,  and  return  again  ;  for,  said  he^  if  I  pass  it  in  safety, 
you  may  venture  to  follow  me  the  second  time  ;  and  if  I  am 
taken,  you  may  for  the  present  escape,  Cameron  accord- 
ingly passed  the  chain  alone,  and  returned  ;  and  his, friend 
then  safely  passed  it  with  him;  but  it  was  then  necessary  to 
walk  a  considerable  way  parallel  to  it,  at  a  small  dist^ince, 
there  being  no  other  way  to  the  place  they  were  boui^d*  for, 
As  it  happened,  however,  they  passed  undiscovered,  and 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  the  <21st,  they 
Cninie  to  a  place  called  Corriscorridill,  near  the  head  of 
IfOcli'Uiru,  where,  chusing  a  fastness,  they  took  such  re- 
freshment as  could  be  had,  which  was  only  a  slice  of  cheese 
covered  with  oatmeal,  and  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
brook. 

.  In  this  hold  they  stayed  the  whole  day,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Cameron,  knowing  the  way  no  tar- 
ther,  crept  out  with  Glenaladale,  to  see  if  any  body  could 
be  found  who  might  be  trusted  as  a  guide  the  rest  of  the 
way.  At  thi^  time  the  sun  was  not  quite  set;  and  they  had 
gone  but  a  very  little  way  from  their  hiding-place,  whea 
they  discovered  it  to  be  within  cannon-shot  of  two  small 
camps  that  made  part  of  the  chain,  and  saw  some  soldiers 
driving  a  few  sheep  together  for  slaughter.  Upon  this  dis- 
covery they  threw  themselves  fiat  on  the  ground,  and  ia 
that  posture  crept  back  to  warn  ^leir  friend  of  his  danger  ; 
and  they  all  ihree  set  out  on  a  different  course.  Cameron 
soon  after  icft  him,  and  he  pursued  his  course  towards  Glen- 
mori>iuti,  attended  poly  by  Glenaladale. 

It  h«if  pened,  as  they  were  making  their  way  through  the 
most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  hills  and  moors,  Glenalada)^ 
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fuddeiiTy  missed  his  purse  ;  this  was  a  dreadful  stroke,  for  it 
contained  forty  guineas,  which  was  their  whole  stock. 
After  some  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
venture  back  to  seek  it,  but  that  he  should  go  alone,  and 
that  his  friend  should  rest  himself  on  an  adjacent  hill  till  his 
return. 

The  adventurer,  therefore,  sat  down  alone  to  wart  the 
event;  but  be  had  not  sat  long,  before  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  whom  he  saw  advancing  at  a  distance; 
he  immediately  stooped  down,  and  concealed  himself  as 
well  as  be  could,  yet  not  so,  but  that  he  might  have  been 
seen  by  the  soldiers,  if  they  had  looked  wislfully  that  way, 
for  he  saw  them  very  plainly  jjass  by,  and  lake  the  very 
roote  that  he  and  his  guide  would  have  taken,  if  the  loss  of 
the  purse  had  not  stopped  them.  When  they  were  gone, 
it  was  some  alleviation  of  that  misfortune,  to  reflect  that  it 
had  prevented  a  greater.  In  this  dreary  solitude,  forlorn 
and  aesolate,  his  situation  was  endeared  by  the  danger  that 
he  had  escaped,  and  his  mind  was  diverted  from  present 
evils  by  the  apprehension  of  future.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, Glenaladale  returned,  and  by  great  good  fortune  had 
found  his  purse.  They  immediately  continued  their  route 
together,  but  were  again  obliged  to  change  its  direction. 

By  these  accidents,  the  length  and  fatigue  of  their  jour- 
ney were  greatly  increased;  however,  they  reached  Glen- 
moriston  on  the  24ih,  but  were  almost  famished,  having 
been  eight  and  forty  hours  without  food.  Itliappened  that 
at  this  place  Glenaladale  found  eight  men  who  were  fugi- 
tives from  the  rebel  army,  and  who,  the  moment  they  sW 
Iheir  commander,  knew  him  and  wept.  By  these  sharers  of 
his  fortune  he  was  conducted  to  a  natural  cave,  called  Coi- 
ragoth,  in  the  brae  of  Glen-moriston,  where  they  refreshed 
him  with  the  best  piovisions  they  had,  and  made  him  up  a 
bed  with  fern  and  tops  of  heath.  After  his  repast,  he  lay 
down  and  soon  fell  asleep,  not  needing  the  murmurs  of  a 
fine  transparent  stream  that  glided  through  the  cave  by  his 
bed  side  to  lull  him  to  repose.  In  this  romantic  habitation 
he  continued  three  days,  and  then,  being  sufficiently  re- 
freshed, they  removed  two  miles  farther,  to  a  place  called 
Coirskreasch,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  natural 
grotto,  not  less  romantic  than  that  they  htid  left 

They  mounted  guard  regularly  every  day,  placed  sentry- 
posts  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Glen,  and  had  a  foraging 
party  of  two,  to  fetch  in  provisions  in  their  own  cautious 
way.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  these  poor  fellows,  that 
though  neither  of  theiu  had  a  shilling  in  the  worlds  yet  they 
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were  proof  agaiost  a  reward  of  SO^OOOL  which  they  ktiew 
they  might  obtain  by  betraying  their  trust. 

With  these  men^  and  his  friend  Glenaladale,  the  adven- 
turer continued  between  the  braes  of  Glen-moriston  and 
Glen-strathferrar^  till  the  guards  were  removed^  and  the 
passes  opened.  It  was  then  generally  believed  that  he  was 
killed^  a  person  having  been  killed  who  was  taken  for  him; 
and  the  guards  after  that  remitted  their  vigilance. 

On  the  14th  of  August  he  went  with  his  new  retinue  to 
the  seat  of  Lochiel|  at  Achnasna],  on  the  side  of  Loch  Ar- 
kaig>  two  miles  from  Achnacarie  in  Lochabar,  They  brought 
no  provisions  with  them^  expecting  to  be  better  provided 
in  that  country;  but^  to  their  unspeakable  disappointment 
and  distress^  they  found  the  seat  burut^  and  the  cattle 
driven  away.  Here  then  they  remained  some  time,  looking 
upon  each  other  with  a  dejection  and  despair  which  kept 
them  silent,  and  which  indeed  no  words  could  express^ 

At  last.oqe  of  them  happened  to  see  a  single  hart,  at 
which  he  took  aim,  and  fortunately  shot.  On  thisj  without 
bread  or  salt,  they  made  an  eager  apd  hasty  meal,  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  to  get  it  ready. 

From  this  place  one  of  the  company  went  in  search  of 
Lochiel,  at  the  very  time  when  Lochiel  had  sent  in  search 
of  the  adventurer.  Lochiel's  messenger  found  him  in  a 
hut,  built  on  purpose  for  his  use,  between  Achnasnai  aa4 
Loch  Arkaig  :  he  was  without  shoe  or  stocking*  had  a  long 
beard,  a  dirty  shirt,  an  old  black  kelt  coat,  a  plaid  and  phi"* 
libeg,  with  a  pistol  and  dirk  by  his  side;  but  cheerful,  ^ays 
the  writer  of  this  narrative,  and  in  good  health. 

When  he  heard  that  Lochiel  was  safe,  he  thrice  gave 
solemn  thanks  to  God,  and  proposed  goiQg  immediately  to 
)iim;  but  understanding  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  hi^ 
having  passed  Creyarock,  with  Lochiel  and  thirty  men,  they 
rightly  judged  that  it  might  occasion  a  search  in  the  coon-* 
try  they  were  to  pass  through,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
stay  some  time  longer  where  they  were;  and  Glenaladale 
was  dispatched  to  look  out  for  ships  on  the  west  coast;  an4 
the  Glen-moriston  men,  whose  services  were  no  longer 
wanted,  were  dismissed. 

In  this  place  he  was  joined  by  the  soqs  of  Cameron  of 
Cluns;  Mr.  John  Cameron^  an  itinerant  preacher;  captaia 
Macraw,  of  Glengary's  regiment,  and  a  few  others:  with 
this  company  he  continyed  amoving  about,  between  three 
different  huts,  till  about  the  29th  of  August, 

As  they  were  one  day  in  the  bui^  which  Cameron  of 
Cluns  bad  built  for  his  fj^^j  aft^r  his  hpi;^^^  bad  been 
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burntf  one  of  tbe  children  gave  an  alarm,  that  a  party  of 
the  king's  troops  were  in  sight.  The  adventurer  was  tlicu 
asleep^  it  being  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
rest  were  thrown  into  great  consternation:  they  waked  him, 
however,  and  apprized  him  of  the  danger,  upon  which  he 
called  for  his  gun,  assembled  his  few  friends,  examined  their 
pieces;  and  bavins;  encouraged  them,  by  a  short  exhorta- 
tion, to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  he  marched 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,' which  commanded  a 
prospect  of  Glenkingie,  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen :  two 
of  tne  party  were  tnen  dispatched  to  reconnoitre  more 
closely,  and  it  was  resolved  to  go  that  night  to  the  top  of 
Mallantagart. 

When  the  scouts  had  got  to  the  strath  of  Cluns,  the  wo- 
men told  them  that  the  party  which  had  been  seen,  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  men  of  Loudon's  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Grant,  of  Knockando,  in  Strath 
Spey;  that  they  had  carried  off  ten  milch  cows,  which 
Cameron  of  Cluns  had  bought  after  the  loss  of  his  own; 
that  they  had  found  out  one  of  the  huts  in  which  the  adven- 
turer had  been  hidden,  and  that  they  were  gone  to  fetch 
Barrisdal's  cattle  to  the  camp. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  company  and  their 
chier  removed  from  the  braes  of  Glenkengie,  to  those  of 
Achnacarie,  wading  through  the  water  of  Arkey  up  to  mid* 

W  bile  they  were  at  this  place,  the  messenger  who  had 
beeu  dispatched  to  Iiocbiei,  returned,  and  brought  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  adventurer  would  be  more  safe  among 
tbe  hiiU  between  the^  braes  of  Badenoch  and  Athol,  where 
he  was  skulking  himself,  than  in  his  present  situation,  and 
advised  him  to  go  thither  immediately.  This  advice  was 
very  pleasing,  and  the  adventurer  putting  it  in  execution 
without  delay,  the  two  friends  met  to  their  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  soon  after. 

About  the  twelfth  of  September,  Mr.  Cameron  was  sent 
southward  to  hire  a  ship  to  carry  them  off  from  the  east 
coast*  A  ship  was  accordingly  provided,  and  a  messenger 
dispatched  to  give  proper  notice.  But  before  his  arrival, 
the  two  friends,  who  had  been  watching  in  the  mean  time 
on  tbe  west  coast,  received  intelligence  that  two  French 
ships  waited  to  carry  the  adventurer  off  at  Mordart 

ne  therefore  sent  round  to  all  his  friends,  that  were 
within  reach,  acquainting  them  with  the  opportunity,  and 
set  out  himself  for  Mordart  the  same  night. 

He  arrived  ou  the  nineteenth  of  September^  1746^  and 
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met  several  of  his  friends  who  arrived  in  time,  regretting 
those  who  had  not  the  same  good  fortune. 

On  the  twentieth,  having  seen  all  the  friends  that  were 
with  him  on  boards  he  went  on  board  himself.  The  vessel 
was  called  the  Bellona,  a  Nantz  privateer  of  St.  M aloes, 
mounting  thirty-two  carriage,  and  twelve  swivel  guns,  and 
carrying  340  men;  and  was  brought  thither  by  captain 
Harrow,  of  Dillon*s  regiment,  who  had  gone  over  to  France 
for  that  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  adventurer  was  on  board,  the  vessel  set 
sail,  and  on  the  CQth  of  the  same  month,  after  a  pleasant 
voyage,  landed  him  and  his  friends  safely  at  Roscou,  about 
three  leagues  west  of  Morlaix,  having  narrowly  escaped 
admiral  Lestock's  squadron,  which  was  then  on  the  coast  of 
Bretagne. 

The  Bellona  was  taken  the  second  of  February  following, 
by  three  men  of  war,  the  Eagle,  the  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Kottingbam. 

1765,  Aug.  and  Sept. 


X.  Historical  Anecdote  from  a  Manuscript  of  Sir  James  Wahe. 

• 

Queen  Mary  having  dealt  severely  with  the  Protestants 
in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed  a  com* 
mission  to  take  the  same  course  with  tiiem  in  Ireland; 
and  to  execute  the  same  with  greater  force,  she  nominates 
Dr.  Cole  one  of  the  commissioners.  This  doctor  coming 
with  the  commission  to  Chester,  on  his  journcyi  the  mayor 
of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  senditig  a  messen- 
ger into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the 
doctor,  who,  in  discourse  with  the  mayor,  taketh  out  of  a 
cloak-bag  a  leather  box,  saying  unto  hfm,  "  Here  is  acom^ 
mission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  in  Ireland,''  calling  the 
Protestants  by  that  name.  The  good  woman  of  the  house, 
being  well  affected  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  also  hav- 
ing a  brother,  named  John  Edmunds,  of  the  same,  then  a 
citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  Doctor's  words, 
but  watching  her  convenient  lime,  while  the  mayor  took 
his  leave,  and  the  doctor  complimented  him  down  the  stairs, 
she  opened  the  box,  takes  the  commission  out,  and  places 
in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  pack  of  cards 
wrapped  up  therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  placed  upper- 
most. The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  suspecting 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up  the  box  as  formerly. 
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The  next  day,  going  to  the  water-side,  wind  and  weather 
serving  him,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and  landed  oti  the 
seventh  of  October,  15.58,  at  Dublin;  then  coming  to  the 
castle,  ibe  lord  Fitz-Walter,  being  lord  deputy,  sent  for 
him,  to  come  before  him  and  the  privy  council,  who  coming 
in,  after  he  had  made  a  speech,  relating  upon  what  account 
be  came  over,  he  presents  the  box  unto  the  lord  deputy, 
who  caasing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read 
the  commission)  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards, 
with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost,  which  not  only  stalled 
the  lord  deputy  and  council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured 
him  he  had  a  coolmission,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone. 
Then  the  lord  deputy  made  answer,  **  Let  us  have  another 
commission,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean 
while."  The  doctor,  being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away, 
and  returned  into  England,  and  coming  to  the  court,  ob«- 
tained  another  commission;  but  staying  for  a  wind  on  the 
water-side,  news  came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead. — 
And  thus  God  preserved  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. — See 
Cox's  Hibernia  Anglicana,  or  History  of  Ireland,  Vol.  IL 

Queen  tllizabelh  was  so  delighted  with  this  story,  which 
was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz-Walter  on  his  return  ta 
EngUiud,  that  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Edmunds,  whose 
husband's  name  was  Mattershead,  and  gave  her  a  pension 
of  40l.  during  her  lite. — Harleian  Misc. 

177 1>  Januart/, 


XI.  The  Triumnlis  of  the  Mmess  or,  The  grand  Reception  and 
Entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  in  1564-,  by 
Dr.  >Jicliolas  Robinson,  Chaplam  to  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

On  Friday,  August  4th,  15G4,  sir  William  Cecil,*  secre- 
tary of  stale,  and  chancellor  of  the  L'niveraily  of  Cam- 
bridge, having  a  sore  leg,  caroo,  with  his  lady,  in  a  coach, 
and  took  up  his  lodging  at  the  mailer's  chamber  of  St. 
John's  College,  where  he  was  received  with  an  oration; 
and,  when  he  had  reposed  himself,  he  sent  for  the  vice- 
chancellor  (Dr.  Ilautord,  master  of  Christ's  College,)  and 
all  the  heads,  and  there  at  large  discoursed  with  them,  con- 
cerning his  former  instructions,  relating  to  the  manner  of 


*  Created  Lord  Burleigh,  1576. 
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the  queen's  reception;  adding^  that  **  order  shonid  be  diH- 
gently  kept  by  all  sorts,  and  that  uniformity  should  be 
shewed  iu  apparel  and  religion,  and  especially  in  sittiog  at 
the  communion-table :''  and  so  for  that  time,  he  dismissed 
the  whole  company,  willing  and  commanding  the  beadiei 
to  wait  u|>on  the  vice-chancellor  homeward ;  tor  they  would 
have  remained  with  sir  William,  he  being  high  chancellor*. 

The  University  then  presented  him  with  two  pair  of  gloves^ 
a  March-pain  [a  kind  of  biscuit],  and  two  8ugar4oaYe% 
and  so  departed  to  their  lodgings. 

August  5,  being  Saturday,  sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
heads  of  Colleges,  rode  to  meet  lord  Robert  Dudley,*  at 
King's  College,  then  called  the  court,  all  the  beadles  going 
before  him  bare-headed ;  and  there  lord  Robert,  after  salut-^ 
ing  sir  William,  first  perused  the  aueen's  lodging,  and 
afterwards  the  chapel,  and  the  way  tnat  the  queen  should 
come  to  the  same,  Tlien,  both  taking  their  horses,  tbey 
rode  together  to  his  lodging  in  Trinity  College,  where  the 
master  (Mr.  Beaumont)  received  his  honour  with  an  oration, 
and  so  brought  him  through  the  whole  society,  being  in 
number  204  persons,  to  the  hall ;  from  thence  to  his  lodg- 
ing, in  the  master's  chamber,  the  doors  and  walls  of  which 
were  hung  with  verses  of  his  praises  and  welcoming;  and 
the  University  gave  to  his  honour  two  pair  of  gloves,  a 
March-pain,  ana  two  sugar-loaves.  Immediately  tbey  both 
departed  to  St.  John's  College,  where  they  were  likewise 
received  with  an  oration;  and  then  they  came  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary's chamber,  where  the  vice-chancellor  was  asked  to 
dinner. 

Then  the  vice-chancellor,  with  the  heads,  repaired  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  lodgings,  which  was  at  one  Mr.  Ray's,  an 
alderman,  (the  duke  being  steward  of  the  town)  and  gave 
to  his  grace  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  March-paio,  and  a  sugar- 
loaf;  and  from  thence  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  presented 
him  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  the  like  to  the  rest  of  the 
nobility. 

August  5,  being  Saturday,  at  two  o'clock,  all  theUniver- 
sirj,  at  the  ringing  of  the  University  bell,  assembled  at 
King's  College,  and  there,  by  the  chancellor,  vice-chan- 
cellor, proctors,  and  beadles,  were  set  in  order,  aild  strictly 
charged,  *'  every  man  to  keep  his  place,"  and  all  others 
•'  not  to  mingle  themselves  with  them."  * 


♦  Fifth  son  of  the  duke  of  Korthumbcrland,  created  earl  of  Leicester,  io 
September  foUowioi,'. 
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First,  at  the  coraer  of  Queen's  College^  was  set  a  great 
IklHng  g^te^  ^'\\h  a  lock  and  staple.  From  that  place  to 
King's  College  chapel  west  door^  stood^  on  both  sides^  one 
by  one,  the  whole  University.  From  the  gate  stood  the 
nnder-eraduates,  then  the  bachelors  of  arts,  then  the  bache- 
lors of  law  and  physic,  then  the  regent  masters  of  arts,  thea 
the  non-regents  and  bachelors  of  divinity,  and,  lastly,  the 
doctors  in  the  several  faculties,  all  in  their  respective  habits 
and  hoods.  The  senior  doctor  and  the  vice-chancellor  stood 
CD  the  lowest  step  of  the  west  door,  and  by  him  the  three 
beadles.  The  whole  lane  between  King*3  and  Queen's  Col- 
leges was  strewed  with  rushes  and  flags,  hanging  in  several 
places  with  coverlets  and  boughs,  and  many  verses  were 
fixed  on  the  walls.  St.  Austin's  Lane  was  boarded  up;  and, 
that  no  person  might  stand  there  but  scholars,  eignt  men 
were  appointed  as  tip-staves ;  and  the  great  south  gate  of 
King^s  College  was  kept  by  the  queen's  porter,  with  strict 
charge  to  suffer  none  but  the  queen's  train  to  enter.  King's 
College  chapel  was  hung  with  fine  tapestry,  or  arras  of  the 
queen's,  from  the  north  vestry  door  round  by  the  commu- 
nion table,  to  the  south  vestry  door,  and  all  that  place 
strewed  with  rushes.  The  communion  table  and  pulpit 
were  also  richly  hung. 

On  the  south  side,  about  the  middle,  between  the  vestry 
door  and  the  communion  table,  was  hung  a  rich  traverse  of 
crimson  velvet  for  her  majesty,  with  all  other  things  apper- 
taining. Also  a  fair  closet,  glazed  towards  the  choir,  was 
nude  in  the  middle  of  the  rood-loft  for  the  queen,  if  she 
pleased  to  repose  herself,  which  was  not  occupied. 

The  ante-chapel,  not  being  paved,  was  strewed  with 
rushes,  and  in  tiie  middle,  a  fair  Turkey  carpet  was  laid, 
and  upon  that  a  short  form  was  set,  covered  with  another 
carpet,  with  one  cushion  to  kneel  on,  and  another  to  lean 
on,  of  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid  the  bible  in  Latin. 
All  these  were  of  the  queen's  stuff. 

On  the  part  of  the  college.  Dr.  Baker,  the  provost,  with 
all  his  society,  were  in  copes,  standing  in  a  line,  from  the 
choir  door  to  the  north  and  south  doors. 

The  bells,  both  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  town,  were 
rung  most  part  of  the  afternoon ;  and  such  churches  as  were 
negligent  therc^in,  were  afterwards  fined,  some  8s.  4d.  some 
more,  some  less.  Care  too  was  taken,  that,  on  the  queen's 
coming  to  tlic  chapel  door,  all  the  bells  should  cease,  that 
her  majesty  might  hear  the  oration. 

All  things  being  thus  ordered,  the  queen  came  from  Mr. 
Wortbington's  house  at  Haslingfield,  where  she   lay  all 
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oigbl,  by  Grandcbester ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Cox),  and 
several  other  honourable  personages,  met  her  majesty^  and 
conveyed  her  towards  Cambridge. 

The  mayor  of  the  town  (Robert  Lane),  with  the  alder- 
men, and  all  the  burgesses,  with  the  recorder,  met  her  ma- 
^Jesty  a  little  above  Nownham,  on  horseback,  and  there 
alighted  and  did  their  duties,  and  made  bv  the  recorder,  an 
oration  in  English. 

Then  the  mayor  delivered  the  mace,  with  a  fair  standtDg 
cup,  which  cost  lOh  and  twenty  old  angels  in  it,  which  her 
majesty  received  graciously,  re-dehvering  the  mace  to  the 
mayor,  who  rode  with  it  before  her,  and  giving  the  cup, 
&c.  to  one  of  her  footmen.  Thus  she  came  to  Newnham- 
mills,  where,  being  requested  to  change  her  horsse,  she 
alighted,  und  went  into  the  miller's  house,  and  then  took 
horse  and  came  forward. 

Sir  William  Cecil  all  this  time  sat  upon  his  horse,  at  the 
gate  beyond  Queen's  College,  and  caused  certain  of  the 
guard  to  keep  the  street,  with  strict  orders  to  turn  all  the 
train  into  the  town,  except  the  lords  and  chief  officers  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  her  grace. 

Then  came  the  trumpeters,  and  by  solemn  blast,  de- 
cLired  the  queen's  approach.  Then  followed  the  lords,  in 
their  order  and  degree,  her  almoner,  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester (Dr.  Gheast),  bare-headed,  with  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
then  Garter  king  at  arms,  in  his  royal  cout,  with  several  Ser- 
jeants at  arms  ;  then  lord  Hunsdon,  with  the  sword,  in  a 
royal  scabbard  of  goidsmilh's  work;  and  after  him,  the 
queen,  with  a  great  company  of  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
who,  at  the  entering  at  Queen's  College,  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Secretary,  of  what  sort  and  degree  the  scholars  and 
graduates  were. 

When  her  majesty  was  about  the  middle  of  the  under- 
graduates, two  came  forth,  and  kneeled  before  her,  and 
kissing  their  papers,  exhibited  them  to  her  majesty,  in 
which  were  contained  two  gratulatory  orations,  the  one  id 
verse,  the  other  in  [)rose,  which  ber  highness  received,  apd 
gave  them  to  one  of  the  footmeu.  The  like  was  done  by 
the  bachelors  of  arts  and  masters  of  arts;  and  so  she  was 
brought  among  ibe  doctors,  where  all  the  lords  and  ladies 
alighted,  and  her  majesty. only  remained  on  horseback. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  vehet,  pinked,  and 
bad  n  qinl  upon  her  head  set  wilh  pearls  and  precious 
s;  '  t>es,  and  a  hat  that  was  spangled  with  gold,  and  a  bush 
of  feathery. 
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The  mayor  of  ihe  town,  riding  before  her  majesty^  bare- 
headed, stopped  at  King's  College  south  gate,  as  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  no  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  that 
place,  of  which  he  had  been  advertised  by  Mr.  Secretary. 

When  her  majesty  came  to  the  west  door  of  the  chapel 
sir  William  Cecil  kneeled  down,  and  welcomed  her,  shewing 
her  the  order  of  the  doctors:  and  the  sbeadles,  kneeling, 
kissed  their  staves,  and  then  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, who  likewise  kissing  the  same,  delivered  them  into  the 
queen's  hands,  who  could  not  well  hold  them  all ;  and  her 
grace  gently  and  merrily  re-delivered  them,  "  willing  him 
and  other  magistrates  of  the  University,' to  minister  justice 
uprightly,  as  she  trusted  they  did,  or  sne  would  take  them 
into  her  own  hands,  and  see  to  it;''  adding,  that  ''though 
the  chancellor  halted  <his  leg  being  sore,  as  above-mention- 
ed), yet  she  trusted  that  justice  did  not  halt" 

The  queen  was  then  mformed,  that  the  University,  by 
their  orator,  would  speak  to  her  majesty ;  whereupon  she 
inquired  for  the  orator,  and  willed  him  to  begin. 

Then  Mr.  William  Master,  of  King's  College,  orator^ 
making  his  three  reverences,  kneeled  down  on  the  first 
^tep  of  the  west  door  (which  was,  on  the  walls  outward, 
covered  with  verses)  and  made  his  oration,  in  lengtli  almost 
half  an  hour,  containing,  in  effect,  as  follows  : — 

First,  he  ''  praised  and  extolled  man}'  and  singular  virtues 
set  and  planted  in  her  majesty ;"  which  her  highness  not 
acknowledging,  bit  her  lips  and  fingers,  and  sometimes 
broke  into  passion,  and  these  words,  ''  Hon  est  Veritas ;  et 
titinam — .^  The  orator  praising  virginity,  she  said  to  him, 
''  God's  blessing  of  thine  heart;  there  continue." 

Afterwards,  he  spoke  of"  the  joy  the  University  received 
from  her  presence;— of  the  antiquity  of  the  University, 
which,"  be  said, ''  is  much  older  than  those  of  Oxford  and 
Paris;  out  of  which,  as  from  a  most  clear  fountain,  they 
sprung; — and  of  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  colleges, 
describing  at  large  the  whole  state,  foundation,  and  fortune 
of  King's  College: — and,  lastlv,  dwelling  on  the  praises  of 
lord  Robert  and  sir  William  Cecil,  and  humbly  intreating 
her  grace  to  hear  them  in  all  such  things  as  the  University 
should  intend  or  purpose  for  her  majesty's  entertainment." 

When  he  had  finished,  the  queen  much  commended  him, 
and  much  marvelled  that  his  memory  did  so  well  serve  him, 
to  repeat  such  divers  and  sundry  matters,  saying,  that  ''  she 
would  answer  him  again  in  Latin,  but  for  fear  she  should 
fpeak  false  Latin,  and  then  they  would  laugh  at  her."  But, 
io  tine,  in  token  of  her  contentment,  she  culled  him  tq  her 
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presence,  and  offered  him  her  hand  to  kiss^  requiring  hi^ 
name. 

The  queen  then  alighted  from  her  horse,  and,  asking  of 
what  degree  every  doctor  was,  offered  her  hand  to  b© 
kissed;  and  then  four  of  the  .principal  doctors,  yiz.  the 
vice-chancellor  (Dr.  Hawford),  the  master  of  Peter-house 
(Dr.  Petne),  the  master  of  C.  C.  C.  (Dr.  Porie),  and  Dr. 
Newton,  bearing  a  canopy,  she,  under  the  same,  entered 
into  the  chapel,  and  kneeled  down  at  the  place  appointed^ 
between  the  north  and  south  doors,  lady  Strange  oearing 
the  train,  and  all  the  other  ladies  following. 

Then  the  provost,  vested  in  a  rich  cope,  all  of  needle- 
work, (standing  about  four  yards  from  the  queen,  towards 
the  choir,  in  the  middle  of  his  society,  kneeling  on  both 
sides)  made  his  obeisance  three  times,  coming  towards  her. 
majesty.  At  last,  kneeling  at  his  stool,  he  kissed  his  hand, 
and  pointed  to  the  psalm,  Dcu$  misereatury  inquiring 
"whether  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  answer  and  say 
with  him  ?"  and,  understanding  that  she  would  pray  pri- 
Tately,  he  said  that  psalm,  and  after  that  a  collect  for  the 
queen.  Which  done,  the  whole  choir  began  in  English,  a 
song  of  gladness,  and  then  went  orderly  mto  their  stalls  in 
the  choir.  The  queen  following,  went  into  her  traverse 
under  the  canopy,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  chapel^ 
praised  it  above  all  others  in  her  realm. 

This  song  ended,  the  provost  began  the  Te  Deum  in 
English,  in  his  cope,  which  was  solemnly  sung  in  prick- 
song,  the  organ  playing.  After  that,  he  began  even -song, 
which  was  also  solemnly  sung.  Which  being  ended,  her 
majesty  came  out  of  her  traverse,  and  went  towards  the 
lodge  by  a  private  way  made  through  the  east  window  of 
the  north  vestry  door;  and,  as  she  went,  she  thanked  God 
*'  for  having  sent  her  to  this  University,  where  she,  contrary 
to  her  expectation,  was  so  well  received,  that  she  thought 
she  could  not  be  better.** 

During  all  the  prayer- time,  the  lords,  and  other  honour- 
able persons,  sat  \vith  the  doctors  in  the  high  stalls;  and 
afterwards,  between  the  doors  and  walls  of  the  vestry,  and 
the  porch  of  the  provost's  lodge  (now  the  court),  stpod  the 
two  proctors,  and,  by  lord  Robert,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  University,  four 
pair  of  Cambridge  double  gloves,  edged  and  trimmed  with 
two  laces  of  fine  gold,  and  six  boxes  of  fine  comfits,  and 
other  conceits,  devised  and  provided  at  London,  by  Mr. 
Osborn  of  the  Exchequer,  late  a  scholar  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Secretary,  which  she  thankfully 
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took,  and  so  v^ent  to  her  chamber.  And  the  beadles,  te^ 
ceiving  Mr.  Cbancellor  at  the  same  place,  went  before  him 
with  their  staves  to  his  Ibdging  ait  Sc.  John^s,  be  riding  on  a 
little  black  nag. 

Sunday  in  the  morning,  August  6th,  tbe  beadles  broug^ht 
the  high  chancellor,  with  their  staves,  into  ihe  court,  vi2. 
into  the  porch  of  the  provost^s  place  (for  yon  must  go  at 
Ao  time  further,  bearing  up  your -staves);  and  then,  \?y  his 
commandment,  warned  all  the  doctors  to  give  their  attend-* 
aoce  at  the  court  at  such  times  as  the  queen's  majesty  would 
go  to  church. 

Morning  prayer  was  done  between  seven  and  eight,  unto 
which  came  divers  of  the  lords  ;  for  whose  better  placing^ 
none  of  the  college  but  masters  of  arts  sat  in  the  higher 
stalls ;  and  they  next  unto  the  vestry  >doors ;  the  provost 
sitting  hard  by  them ;  the  bachelors  of  arts,  priests,  and 
clerks,  in  the  lower  seats,  and  the  schobirs  on  the  forms  of 
the  choristers. 

When  matters  were  ended,  every  man  repaired  unto  the 
ooilrt-gate,  to  wait  u^n  the  queen ;  all  the  doctors,  saving 
the  physicians,  in  their  gowns  of  scarlet,  as  they  went  con-* 
tinualiy  as  Ions  as  the  queen  tarried,  and  so,  accordingly  aS 
they  were  in  deeree  and  seniority,  stood. 

At  the  queen^  coming,  all  the  gentlemen,  under  the  de« 
gree  of  kmghts,  went  first ;  then  (by  the  e;entlemau-usher) 
were  app<»inted  the  doctors;  then  tbe  lords  after  them^ 
with  the  gentleman-usher,  and  the  seijeants  at  arms ;  im-^ 
mediately  before  the  sword  went  the  three  beadles  bearing 
their  staves,  as  they  customarily  do ;  and  so  the  queen,  on 
foot,  came  up  to  the  north  door  of  the  church,  which  was 
kept  with  veomen  of  her  guard  ;  and  so  was  the  choir  door 
also ;  to  whom,  by  Mr.  Secretary,  commandment  was  given^ 
that  they  should  suffer  none  to  enter,  but  the  masters  of 
arts  coming  in  their  habit,  to  the  sermon  ad  cletum. 

At  tbe  said  church  door  four  of  the  eldest  doctors  carried 
a  caaopy  over  her  majesty  to  her  traverse;  incontinently  be-- 
gan  me  Ktany;  and  after  that,  Mr.  Andrew  Perne,  D.D. 
ready  in  his  doctor's  cope,  was,  by  the  beadles,  brought  to 
the  pulpit,  which  stood  over  against  her  traverse,  which  her 
higbneito  caused  to  be  drawn  open,  and  so,  at  tbe  end  of  th^ 
itool,  did  sit  down,  and  was  seen  of  all  the  people  at  th« 
lime  of  the  sermon. 

The  Dreacher,  after  he  had  done  his  duty,  in  craving  leave 
1^  bis  three  Courtesies,  and  so  kneeling,  stood  up,  and  be* 
gan  hia  matter,  liaTing,  for  bis  theme,  Qmnis  anhna  subdita  sit 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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pctestaiibus  superemineitttbus.  About  the  midst  of  his  serinon^ 
iier  majesty  sent  the  lord  Hunsdon  to  will  him  to  put  on  bi» 
cap^  which  he  did  unto  the  end.  At  which  time,  or  before 
he  could  get  out  of  the  pulpit,  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  she 
sent  him  word,  **  It  was  the  first  sermon  that  ever  she  heard 
in  Latin;  and  she  thought  she  should  never  bear  a  better." 
And  then  the  choir  sung,  in  prick-song,  a  song,  which  done, 
she  departed  to  her  palace  by  the  secret  way;  the  four 
doctors  bearing  the  canopy  as  before,  which  the  footmen,  as 
their  fee^  claimed,  and  it  was  redeemed  for  3i.  6s.  8d. 

This  day,  Mr.  Chancellor  called  the  vice-chancellor  to  din- 
ner wjth  the  beadles^  and  afterwards  sent  to  them  five 
bucks,  to  bestow  upon  the  University.  He  also  sent  one 
unto  the  beadles;  also  the  lord  llobert  sent  ten  for  that 
purpose. 

At  evening  prayer,  the  company  of  King's  college  being 
informed  th^t  the  oueen's  majesty  would  not  come  unto  the 
same,  began,  and  did  sing ;  and  then,  being  advertised  that 
her  grace  was  coming,  staid.  And  when  she  was  come  unto 
her  traverse,  by  the  secret  way,  they  of  new  did  begin  the 
even-song,  which  ended,  she  departed  back  by  the  same 
;way  to  ^e  play  Aulularia  Plauii;  for  the  hearing  and 
plaving  whereof  was  made,  by  her  highness's  surveyor,  and 
at  her  own  cost,  in  the  body  of  King's  College  church,  a 
great  stage  containing  the  breadth  of  the  church  from  the 
one  side  to  the  other,  that  the  chapels  might  serve  for 
houses.  In  the  length  it  ran  two  of  the  lower  chapels  full, 
with  the  pillars  of  a  side.  Upon  the  south  wall  was  hanged 
a  cloth  of  state,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  half  path,  for 
her  majesty^  In  the  rood-loft,  another  stage  for  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  to  stand  on ;  and  the  two  lower  tables^  under 
the  said  rood-loft,  were  greatly  enlarged  and  railed  for  the 
choice  officers  of  the  court. 

There  was,  before  her  majesty's  coming,  made  in  Kins's 
College  hall,  a  great  stage.  But  because  it  was  judged  hy 
divers  to  be  too  little  and  too  close  for  her  highness  and  her 
company,  and  also  far  fi'om  her  lodging,  it  was  Uikeii 
down. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  plays,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, with  Mr.  Secretary,  came  in,  bringing  a  multitude 
'  of  the  guard  witb  them,  having  ev^ry  man  in  his  hand  a 
torch-staff,  for  the  lights  of  the  play  (for  no  other  lights 
were  occupied),  and  would  not  suffer  any  to  stand  upon  the 
stage,  save  a  very  few  upon  the  north  side.  And  the  guard 
stood  upon  the  ground^  by  the  stage  side,  holding  their 
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lights.  From  the  choir  door  unto  the  stage  was  made  as  it 
were  a  bridge,  railed  on  both  sides,  for  the  queen's  grace 
to  go  to  the  stage,  which  was  straightly  kept. 

At  last  her  highness  came,  with  certain  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen ;  all  the  pensioners  going  on  both  sides^  with 
torch-staves;  but  the  sword  was  not  carried,  neither  the 
maces;  and  so  took  her  seat,  and  heard  the  play  fully^ 
which  was  played  by  certain  selected  persons,  chosen  out 
of  all  colleges  of  the  town,  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Roger 
Kelke,*  D.D.  who  was  b^  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of 
colleges  speciallj^  appomted  to  set  forth  such  plays  as 
should  be  exhibited  oefore  her  grace.  To  whom  were 
joined  four  others  thought  meet  for  that  charge,  chosen  out 
of  the  four  principal  colleges. 

When  the  play  was  ended,  her  majesty  departed  to  her 
lodging  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  in  such  order  as  she 
came. 

Upon  Monday,  August  1,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  the  Uni- 
versity bell  did  sound  unto  the  ordinary  lectures:  for  the' 
term,  by  public  consent,  was  resumed  upon  Friday,  Aug.  4, 
to  contmue  all  the  time  of  the  queen's  abode  here ;  and 
during  that  space,  all  things  touching  all  lectures  and  dis- 
putations, to  be  done  as  lully  and  wholly  as  at  any  other 
time  and  season.  The  ordinaries  reading,  Mr.  Secretary^ 
with  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  came  to  the  schools,  and 
heard  the  lectures,  as  well  of  physic^  dialect^  and  rhetoric, 
as  of  divinitv  and  law. 

The  divinity  lecture  was  read  in. the  logic  schools  at  nine 
o'clock ;  for  the  great  divinity  school  was  fraught  with 
wardrobe  of  beds,  and  the  higher  with  the  office  of  the 
spicery  ;  and  in  the  little  chapel  (where  the  doctors  usually 
stand  at  divinity  disputation)  was  placed  the  groom  porter. 

At  nine  o'clock  was  a  disputation  in  arts,  and  the  master 
brought  to  the  schools  with  the  beadles ;  and  to  that  came 
so  many  lords  and  gentlemen,  that  no  man  could  stir  in  the 
schools.  The  lords  commanded  the  proctors  and  Mr.  Ley- 
ton  the  disputer  to  put  on  their  caps,  and  to  obser^^e  the 
old  ancient  riles.  In  this  disputation,  Mr.  Secretary  ordered 
the  same,  us  modecator ;  and  none  departed  until  the  end 
of  the  disputation. 

Against  one  o'clock  was  provided,  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
for  disputations,  a  great  and  ample  stage,  from  the  wall  of 
the   belfry-head  unto  the  chancel.    In  the  east  end  was 
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made  a  spacious  and  high  roofn  for  the  queen^s  ipajesty, 
which  was,  by  her  own  servants,  richly  hanged  with  arras 
and  cloth  of  state>  and  all  other  necessaries,  with  a  cushion 
tb  lean  upon.  All  the  disputations  were  driven  to  that  part 
of  the  stage;  and  because  both  the  ^de.s  were  little  enough 
for  the  lords  and  ladies,  new  stagey  were  devised  for  the 
doctors,  upon  the  sides^  fixed  to  the  side^posts:  beiag 
some  space  above  those  who  sat  upon  the  fonns»  and  yet 
lower  than  the  rails  of  the  higher  stages.  The  divined  sa^ 
upon  the  south  side,  and  with  them,  next  to  the  queen^s 
feet,  Mr.  Secretary  as  chanqellor,  having  before  bun  the 
ilaaal  cloth  and  a  lone  velvet  cushion.  Upon  the  other  side 
iat  the  lawyers  and  physicians,  next  the  queen's  sta^e,  with 
whora  sat  Mr.  Dr.  Hadcion,  master  of  requests,  in  his  senio- 
rity, in  the  middle  almost  stood  the  responsaPs  seat,  look- 
tM  forward.  Above  that,  eastward,  sat  the  B.  D.'s  oa  both 
sides,  with  the  non-regents.  And  last  of  all,  westward, 
sti>od  the  M.A.'s,  who  were  commanded  to  be  at  the  dis- 
putation* All^  sav^  the  doctors,  were  in  their  habits  and 
floods. 

And  here  it  i«  to  be  noted,  that  creat  inquisition  was 
made,  both  at  this  time  and  yesterday's  sermon  ad  clerum^ 
and  some  &ult  found,  as  well  by  the  prince  as  by  others  of 
Uie  nobility,  why  some  masters  regents  went  in  white  silk^ 
and  others  in  mynever.*  Also  soi)ie  masters  were  noted  by 
^hequeen^s  majesty  to  be  but  masters,  because  their  habitil 
•and  hQods  were  torn  and  too  much  soiled.     Si^d  hac  hacte" 

The  proctors'  stall  was  set,  not  far  from  the  respon$at*s, 
under  tbe'D.D.'s.  And  under  them  sat  the  proctors  of  the 
Uni^'ersity  of  Oxford,  who  by  common  consent,  and  spe- 
cial copimandment  of  that  whole  University,  were  sent 
hkher,  with  tl^ir  esquire  and'  principal  beadle,  to  see  and 
bear,  as  near  as  they  could,  for  their  better  instructions,  (if 
it  should  fortune  the  queen's  majesty  to  visit  that  Univer- 
•ity)  all  our  doin^,  order,  and  proceedings.  These  met> 
went  daily  in  their  gowns  and  hoods,  and  were  very  well 
used  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Secretary,  by  whosQ 
counsel  one  of  them  confessed  unto  me  why  they  wer« 
moved  to  come  hither.  They  Vvere  daily  feasted  of  one  or 
other;  and  now,  by  especial  commandment  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, after  this  sort  placed  (as  they  were  continually  placed) 
and  sat  next  our  proctors,  in  all  our  common  and  open  doings* 
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When  all  things  were  feady,  and  after  the  ringing  of  the 
University  bell,  the  aueen's  majesty  came  to  the  said  place 
with  rovai  pomp.  At  whose  entering,  all  the  gracliiates 
kneeled,  and  cried  modestly,  Fivat  Begina  I  and  she  thanked 
them  \  and  after,  by  Mr.  Secretary,  understood  the  order^ 
diflferetice,  and  placing  of  every  person  within  the  theatre^ ' 

Then  she  inquired,  *' what  the  proctors'  seat  meant  ?^ 
And  when  answer  was  jniade,  that  *'  it  was  for  the  proetora 
to  moderate  and  rule  the  disputation^**  she  asked  for  themj 
Then  the  beadles  brought  them 'in,  Who  kneeled  down  9 
unto  whom  she  gave  licence  to  order  the  schools,  being 
moved  thereunto  by  Mr.  Secretary ;  daying,  Omnia  Jiani 
ordine. 

When  the  proctors  had  taken  their  place,  she  inquired 
f^  of  the  other  seat  appointed  for  the .  respondent  ?'*  And 
when  her  grace  perceived  the  end  of  the  same,  and  the 
respondent  placed,  she  willed  "  all  to  stand  up  (for  until 
that  time  all  kneeled),  and  the  disputations  to  begin,  and  to 
have  the  questiom  delivered  unto  her.'*  The  respondent^ 
named  Mr.  Thomas  Byng,*  of  Peter-house,  delivered  bis 
orations,  with  the  questions,  to  the  beadle ;  be  to  Mf«  Se- 
cretary, and  he  to  the  queen's  highness. 

Then  the  proctors  accordingly  set  the  respondent  to  his 
or&tion,  and  all .  were  permitted  to  sit ;  for  otherwise  of 
order  none  were  permitted  to  sit  in  her  presence, 

When  the  respondent  had  ended  his  oration,  four.M.A.'s 
Mandi^g  near  her  grace's  stage,  and  looking  westward,  re- 
plied ;  with  whom  her  majesty  was  so  much  pleased,  thiLt 
ahe^  by  divers  gestures,  declared  the  same;  and  sundry 
times  stayed  the  proctors  f^om  taking  them  up.  And  when 
they  had  cut  them  off,  she  seemed  to  be  offended,  saying, 
**  if  she  had  the  moderation,  they  should  not  have  been  so 
abridged." 

In  the  time  of  this  disputation,  the  beadles,  according  to 
ihe  cu8tom,4>ut  on  th^ir  coifs  and  hoods,  and  so  entered, 
and  kneeted  down  ;  unto  whom,  after  she  had  for  a  little 
time  looked  upon  their  habit,  she  with  her  hand  beckoned 
to  stand  up. 

When  the  disputation  was  ended,  Mr.'  Dr.  Haddon,  ask«> 
ing  acootdingly  leave  of  h^er  highness,  determined  the  ques- 
tions with  a  long  oration.    The  questions  were,  1 .  Monarchia 
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est  optimtis  status  reipubliae.    2.  Frequens  legum  mutatio  est 
periculosa. 

As  soon  as  this  disputation  was  ended,  began  the  act  of 
physic.  Dr.  Lorkin,  taking  the  responsaPs  seat,  defended 
first,  1.  Simplex  cibus  preeferendus  muUiplici,  2.  Ciefiandum 
liberalius  qiiavi  pra}idendum.  First,  the  f>roctor$  willed  the 
dis|>uters  to  propound  the  questions;  then  Dr.  Caius,  as 
ancient  in  the  faculty,  moved  the  questions,  and  then  the 
respondent  moved  his  position.  The  doctors,  in  their 
order,  did  dispute,  being  three.  But  because  their  voices 
were  small  and  not  audible,  her  majesty  first  said  unto 
them,  Loquimini  altius.  And  when  that  would  not  help, 
she  left  her  seat,  and  came  to  the  stage  over  their  heads. 
But  because  their  voices  were  low,  and  yet  she  could  not 
well  hear  them,  her  grace  made  not  much  of  that  disputa- 
tion. 

The  questions  were  of  one  of  her  own  physicians,  doctor 
of  this  University,  named  Dr.  Hycke,  determined ;  with 
whom  her  majesty  merrily  jested,  when  be  desired  licence 
of  her  grace. 

After  he  had  ended  his  oration,  being  about  seven  o'clock, 
her  highness  very  merrily  departed  to  her  palace.  And, 
about  nine  o*clock  came,  as  the  night  before,  to  a  play 
called  Dido,  which  was  exhibited  and  played  by,  and  at  the 
charges  of,  the  company  of  King's  College:  and  from  thence 
to  her  lodging. 

Tuesda}',  August  8,  ordinary  lectufes,  disputations,  and 
frequenting  of  the  same,  were  done  as  the  day  before.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  all  things  were  prepared,  as  before^  for 
the  disputation  in  divinity  and  law,  her  majesty,  for  other 
^considerations,  deferred  the  same  until  the  next  day. 

This  day  the  lords  of  the  council  did  sit  in  the  south 
vestry,  called  Dr.  Argentyn's  chapel,  then  called  the  coun- 
ciUchamber. 

•  At  night,  about  the  accustomed  hour,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  her  highness  came  to  the  play,  called  Ezekias,  in 
English  ;  which  was  played  by  Kmg's  College^  and  the 
charges  thereof  by  them  borne ;  and  then  her  msyefity  went 
to  her  rest.  * 

TTiis  day  also  order  was  taken  that  her  majesty  shotild  re* 
main  here  one  day  longer  than  at  the  first  it  was  appointed ^ 
for  her  guests  were  to  depart  upon  the  Wednesday  :  and  a 
saying  was,  *'  if  provision  of  beer  and  ale  could  have  been 
made,  her  grace  would  have  remi^ined  qntil  Friday,^  her 
highness  was  so  well  pleased  with  all  things. 

Wednesday,  August  9,  after  tha  ordinary  lectures  and 
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disputations  were  done,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  mornin^i 
the  queen's  majesty  took  her  progress  about  to  the  colleges, 
riding  in  state  royal ;  all  thef  lords  and  gentlemen  riding  oe- 
fore  her  grace,  and  all  the  ladies  following  on  horseback. 

The  beadles  waited  upon  her  highness,  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  order  as  on  Sunday  before. 

The  mayor  that  day  came  not  abroad,  which  was  noted  of 
divers,  and  thought  some  part  of  his  duty. 

From  her  palace  she  went  first  to  Clare  H9II,  where  th(^ 
master.  Dr.  Edward  Leeds,  waited  with  his  company,  and 
received  her  majesty  with  an  oration. 

Then  entered  her  grace  into  King's  College,  where  the 
provost.  Dr.  Philip  Baker,  stood,  with  the  whole  household, 
and  caused  an  oration  to  be  made  unto  her  highness,  and 
then  gave  unto  her  a  fair  book  covered  with  red  velvet, 
containing  all  such  verses  as  his  company  had  made  of  her 
grace's  coming.  There  was  also  compiled  in  the  same 
book,  an  account  of  the  founder  of  the  said  college,  (Henry 
VI.)  benefactors,  and  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  were 
of  any  worthy  memory,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  that 
college :  which  book  she  received,  with'a  mild  countenance, 
and  delivered  to  one  of  her  footmen. 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that,  before  her  majesty  came  to 
town,  by  advertisement  of  Mr.  Secretary,  order  was  taken 
for  niaking  of  two  books^  to  be  exhibited  to  her  grace.  In 
•the  one  should  be  written,  in  the  Roman  hand,  all  the 
verses  both  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
English,  which  were  made  of  her  coming,  and  otherwise 
set  up  in  divers  places  of  the  town,  as  is  mentioned  before ; 
and  that  every  college  should  be  placed  by  itself  in  that 
book.  .  In  the  other  should  be  copied  and  digested  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  every  college :  the  names  of 
every  company  at  this  present  time,  and  their  degrees ;  and 
•the  names  of  all  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in.  the 
same,  who  had  coipe  to  some  great  estimation  in  the  world, 
or  been  in  any  high  function,  as  bishops,  anibassadors,  or 
any  special  or  entire  servant  of  the  prince. 

These  books  were  accordingly  made,  and  feirly  bound, 
severally ;  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Secretary,  who  delivered 
the  same  unto  her  highness.  And,  riding  about  to  the  col- 
leges, Mr.  Chancellor  carried  the  books  iu  his  bands,  and,  at 
every  college,  perused  the  same. 

From  King's  college,  her  maiesty  rode  into  Trinity  Hall, 
and  from  thence  to  Gtihvill  and  Caius  College;  and  m  both 
places  was  received  with  an  oration.  *  - 

From  tbeoce  she  departed  to  Trinity  College ;  and  riding, 

G  4 
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4$  in  a  l^Qe>  in  the  ini(]st  of  her  company,  came  dmost  to, 
the  ^f)$t  gaie>  where  the  master,  Mr.  Robert  Beaumont, 
stoop^  ana  caused  an  oratiqn  in  Gre^k  to  be  made  unto  her 
highness. 

Then  she  went  into  St  John's  College^  and^  riding  into 
the  ball,  heard  there  an  oration. 

Srom  thence  she  rode  to  Christ's  College,  leaving  Jesus 
lege,  because  it  $tood  far  out  of  the  way ;  and  in  her 
journe3[  neict  morning  she  minded  to  see  Magdalen  College. 
At  Christ's  CpUege  was  made  an  oration  before  her  majesty 
in  Greek  verses,  for  the  which  she  rendered  thanks  ia 
Gjceek-  And  the  master,  Dr.  Edyirard  Qawford,  (tb€fi  also 
vice*cbancellor)  presented  unto  her  a  pair  of  gloves,  in  re- 
membrance of  her  graodame,  the  lady  Margaret,  countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  foundress  ox  that  College  and  St. 
John's.* 

from  tb^ce  her  grace,  by  the  Market-Hill  and  Butchery, 
came  to  Bene*t  College*  And,  because,  the  time  was  passed, 
she.  would  hear  no  oratiou.  But  the  master.  Dr.  John  Porie, 
gave  her  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  certain  boxes  of  cooafita. 

From  thenc^  she  went  into  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Peter 
House,  and  in  both  fdaces  beard  an  oration ;  and  at  Peter 
House,  she  rouph  commemjled  the  son  of  sir  Walter  Mild- 
may  ,t  who,  beirig  a  cbild^  made  a  very  neat  and  trim  orar 
^on,  and  pronounced  it  very  aptly  and  distinctly. 

From  thence  her  majesty  came  home  bv  Queen's  College,, 
and  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  oolv  perusing  tne  bpuses,  because 
it  wa9  almost  one  o'clock.  And  so  returning  to  her  lodging, 
as  her  grace  rode  through  the  street,  she  talked  very  much 
wi^  some  scholars  in  Xaiiu,  and  at  l^er  aUghting  off  her 
hbrs^,  with  Latin  dismissed  them. 

At  three  o^clock  the  University  bell  rang  to  the  diqf^uta- 
tions  in  divinity,  uiuo  the  which  her  majesty  caf?^,  as  be* 
fore,  And,  at  her  entrance^  Mr.  Halton,  who  defended  the 
causes,  exbibiteii  thirteen  copies  of  his  conclusions,  made 
in  verses  :  whereof  one  was  delivered  unto  her  highness  by 
Mr.  Secretary ;  the  others  were  given  to  the  noblemen  by 
th^  beadle. 

Tbe  copclasiona  were,  1.  Major  est  aufhariias  scripture 


*  Emanuel  and  Sydney  CoUcg et  w«re  not  then  fonaded.  The  former  of 
thfH  ^*'  fot|i|dQd  ia  the  year  1SS4»  by  Sir  Walter  Mil^may,  chanoallot  and 
nndf  r-treasnrer  of  ti^t  B«f  letter  i  and  the  Utter  ia  li9S,  by  Franoei  ^dnty, 
countess  of  Sussex. 

f  Anthony,  who  inherited  his  father's  estate  at  Apthofp,  in  Northing 
t^Mhire.    i^s  oaly  daii^bter  married  Fraaclt  f&op,  ssrl  at  INttaMreksd. 
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f Kffjn  ecekM.  2.  Cvoilis  magisiraius  habet  mthoritaiem  in 
rebut  ecclesiatiicis.  Five  of  the  eldest  doctors  were  ap-« 
pointed  to  oppugn  the  6rst  question ;  and  the  rest,  the  se« 
cond.    « 

In  the  disputations  it  fortuned,  that  for  lack  of  time,  and 
through  haste  to  the  second  question,  Mr.  Dr.  Baker,  pro- 
vost of  King's,  and  Mr.  Dr.  Francis  Newton,*  were  preterm 
tnitted ;  and  Mr.  Dr.  John  Stokes,  president  of  Queen's 
College,  senior  of  the  las^  five,  ready  to  dispute  of  the  se» 
cond.  But  my  lord  cbjimberlain  remembered  the  queen  of 
Dr«  Newton;  whereupon  be  was  commanded  to  dispute 
briefly;  and  afterwardls  put  in  mind  by  my  lord  Robert, 
that  Mr.  Dr.  Baker  was  yet  left  behind  in  that  cause  to  repdy ; 
abe  willed  him  to  dispute  also,  alleging  in  open  audience, 
^  That  be  was  her  host,  and  she  feared  to  lack  her  lodging, 
if  she  should  chance  to  come  again  hereafter,  if  be  should  be 
diaappointed.^'t    And  so  he  disputed. 

After  him  disputed  two  doctors  of  tbe  secofid  conclusion. 
And  M  because  the  time  was  passed  (for  it  was  after  seven 
Q^clock,)  the  other  doctors  were  staid.  And  then  the  lord 
^bop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Cox,  sitting  in  his  bishop's  weed,  between 
Mr.  Secretary  and  the  vice*>chancellor,  with  a  solemn  QratiM 
iletermined  the  conclusions.  For  the  night  coming  on  clean 
took  away  the  disputation  of  the  lawyers,  which  were  but 
two,  beside  the  determiner. 

The  ouestions  ready  to  be  maintained  by  her  reader,  Mas«- 
tev  Clarke,  of  Clare  Hall,  were,  1 .  Privatum  fuilibet,  ut  mumn 
publicum  jtibeaif  cogi  potest.  2.  Mutuans  pecuniam  btdenii 
aiiue  mm  potest  repetere. 

At  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  lords,  and  especially  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  lord  Robert,  kneeling  down,  humbly  de* 
-sired  her  mwesty  to  .speak  somewhat  to  the  University,  and 
in  Latin.  Her  highness  at  the  first  refused,  saying,  <*  that^ 
«f  she  might  speak  her  mind  in  English,  she  would  not  stick 
at  tbe  Boatter.''  But  understanding  by  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  nothing  might  be  said  openly  to  the  University  m 
English,  she  required  him  tbe  rather  to  speak,  because 
be  was  chancellor,  and  the  cbancelk»r  is  tbe  queen's  mouth* 
WheFeuntobe  answered,  ''that  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  not  b^rs."  Then  tbe  bishop  of  Ely  kneeU 
ing,  said,  <^  that  three  words  of  her  mouth  were  enouglv'* 


«  IiMtalled  deaD  of  Wincbester,  21st  May,  1565.    Ls  Nsrs. 
+  Dr.  BiOLtr  wM  ftepriTed  «W  p^yery,  22ml  FdUvaqr,  156*,  aa4  Had  ba* 
|r4md  fca.    Ibid. 
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So,  being  moved  on  every  side^  she  complied,  and  made  % 
very  sensible  speech ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  she 
raised  the  ex))ectations  of  the  University,  with  respect  to 
some  royal  foundation,  which,  however,  sbe^never  thought 
fit  to  gratify. 

At  this  speech  of  the  queen's,  the  auditors  being  all  mar* 
vellously  astonished,  and  inwardly  revising  and  revolving  the 
sense  ot  it,  they  presently  spoke  forth  in  open  voice,  yivat 
Hegina  !  But  the  queen's  majesty  said  on  the  other  side,  in 
respect  of  heb  oration,  Taceat  JRegttia  I  and  wished  all  they 
that  heard  her  oration  had  drank  of  the  flood  Lethe.  And  so 
her  majesty  cheerfully  departed  to  her  lodging. 

Great  preparations  and  charges,  as  before  in  the  other 
plays,  were  employed  and  spent  about  the  tragedy  of  So* 
phocles,  called  Ajax  Flageliifer  in  l^tin,  to  be  this  night 
played  before  her.  But  her  highness,  as  it  were  tired  with 
going  about  to  the  colleges,  and  with  hearing  of  disputations, 
and  over  watched  with  former  plays  (for  it  was  very  Jate 
nightly  before  she  came  to  them,  as  also  departed  from  them,) 
and  furthermore  minding  early  in  the  morning  to  depart  from 
Cambridge,  and  ride  to  a  dinner  unto  a  house  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  at  Stanton,  from  thence  to  her  bed  at  Hinchinbrook,* 
a  house  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwe]l'8,t  in  Huntingdonshire, 
(about  twelve  miles  m>m  Cambridge,)  could  not,  as  other- 
wise no  doubt  she  would  (with  like  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness, as  she  was  present  at  the  other)  hear  the  said  tragedy^ 
to  the  great  sorrow,  not  only  of  the  players,  but  of  the  whole 

University. 

Upon  Thursday,  August  10,  early  in  the  morning,  was 
called  a  congregation,  against  eight  o'clock ;  in  the  which 
•divers  lords  of  the  garter,  and  other  noblemen,  were  made 
jnasters  of  arts;  who  gently  accepted  the  oifer  of  the  Uni- 
veniity,  and  were  admitted,  and  promised  their  fidelity  to 
the  University  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  viz.  Thomas 
Howard,:^  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Thomas  KatcliiT,  earl  of 
Sussex ;  Ambrose  Dudley,^  earl  of  Harwich ;  Edward 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford  ;  Edward  Manners,  earl  of  Rutland ; 
lord  Robert  Dudley,  high  steward;  Edward  Clinton,  lord 


*  Now  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 

f  Grandfather  to  OlirerOrom well. 

\  Beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  i2nd  June,  15  Eliz.  for  endeavoarin;  to  marry 
Mary  que<fn  of  Soots. 

§  Eldest  sarvirinff  aon  of  John  duke  of  NortbnmberUnd,  and  cldef  brolhar 
to  lord  Robert  Dudley. 
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Clinton  ;  Henry  Carey,*  lord  Hunsdon ;  William  HoW- 
ard,t  lord  Effingbam,  lord  cbamberlaip ;  Sir  William  Ce- 
cil, khignt,  chancellor;  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  knight  ;  John 
Asiiiey,  Richard  Bertie,|  Thomas  Heneage,  Edward  Cooke, 
and  William  Cooke,  esqs.  Mr.  William  Latimer,§,  clerk  of 
her  majesty's  closet,  doctor  in  divinity. 

The  queen's  highness,  about  nine  o'clock,  hasted  to  horse* 
back  :  and  at  the  porch  of  her  lodging  met  her  the  provost, 
(Dr.  Baker)  and  certain  oi  his  company,  where  Mr.  Thomas 
Prestoi^ll  M.A.  fellowof  King's  College  (whom  before  in  all 
hisUoi.igs  in  the  University  the  queen  well  liked,)  made  a 
Ten  goodly  oration ;  taking  their  leave,  and  bidding  her 
majesty  farewell ;  with  whom  she  was  then  so  well  pleased, 
tbs^t  she  made  him,  and  openly  called  him  '*  her  scholar :" 
and,  m  token  thereof,  oifered  him  her  hand  to  kiss ;  and  so 
took  her  leave  and  departed. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Clark,  of  Clare  Hall,  her  majest^s  reader 
in  law,  exhibited  to  her  his  oration  (of  the  verity  of  the 
questions  written  before)  in  writing ;  and  certain  reasons 
against  them ;  wiiich  he  did,  because  the  shortness  of  the 
time  would  neither  suH'er  him  to  speak  his  mind  of  the 
que««tions,  neither  his  adversaries  to  repel  them,  nor  the  de- 
terminer to  judge  of  the  truth,  because  no  man  must  be 
judge  of  his  own  causes. 

Passing  by  King's  College,  by  the  schools.  Dr.  Andrew 
Perne,  and  divers  others  of  the  University,  kneeled,  and 
wished  her  grace,  in  Latin,  a  prosperous  and  safe  progress. 
To  whom  she  mildly  answered  again  with  a  loud  voice,  7^ip> 
kte,  omnes  / 

The  mayor  on  horseback,  and  bearing  his  mace,  with  all 
the  aldermen,  tarried  for  her  majesty  against  the  west  end 
of  St  Mary's  church,  and  so  waited  upon  her  to  the  far  end 
ct  Howse*Causey.  And  coming  by  Magdalen  College,  the 
master,  Roger  Kelke,.  and  the  company  of  the  same,  were 


*  Fint-coattn  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

t  Son  of  Thomas  the  second  duke  of  Norfolk. 

I  Father  to  lord  WiIloii|rhby,  of  Eresby,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  duke 
of  Ancaster  and  earl  of  Abingdon. 

§  Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  1360,  and  a rchdenoon  of  Westminster. 

jl  Afterwards  LL.D.  ancl  master  of  Trinity  Halt.  He  acted  ao  admirabljr 
well  in  th^  trai^dy  of  Dido»  and  did  so'geuteelly  and  gracefully  dispute  before 
tlie  queen,  that  she  gave  him  201.  per  annum,  fcr  so  doing.  A.  Wood. — Pres* 
tea's  antagonist  in  these  disputatious  was  the  famous  Thomas  Cartwrigfat,  of 
Trinity  Col  lege.  Oirtwrigbt  had  dealt  most  with  the  Moses,  Preston  with  the 
Onpes*   Cartwright  disputed  Uko  a  great,  Preston  lil^o  a  gekiteel,sdi9lar. 
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ready  to  receive  her  grace  with  aft  oration.  But  licr  high* 
Bess  excused  her  staying  to  hear  the  same,  by  reason  of  the 
beat  of  the  day  and  the  press  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
required  the  paper  of  tne  oration ;  which  being  exhibited, 
she  departed ;  and  was,  by  all  men's  prayers,  committed  to 
the  grace  and  tuition  of  Almighty  God,  who  ever  bless  her  I 
Amen. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  accompanied  her  majesty  out  of  th6 
lowu^  and  then,  returning,  entered  Magdalen  College,  mid 
gave  much  money  in  the  same,  promisinff  461.  by  year^  tiU 
they  had  builded  the  quadrant  ot  their  college;  and  further 
promised,  **  that  he  would  endow  them  with  land  for  the  in«> 
<srease  of  their  number  and  studies." 

1772,  Oct.  Sup. 


XII.  Quten  Elizabeth's  Speech  to  the  University  of  Cambridgcv 

alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Article* 

'*  CtSI  fceminilis  pudor,  clarissinoa  academia,  subditiqoe 
fidelissimi,  in  tanta  dootorum  tnrba  inelaboratum  liunc  ser* 
Inonem  et  orationem  me  prohibet  apud  vos  narrare  ;  cameu 
nobtliilm  meorum  intercessio,  benevolentiaque  mea  erga  aca- 
dtemiam,  me  aliquid  proferre  invitavit. 

<<  Duobus  stimulis  ad  banc  rem  commoveor.  Primus  twi, 
•bonanun  literarum  propagatio,  quam  multun  capio,  et  af- 
dentissimis  vocisexopto:  alter  est,  vestra  (ut  audio)  omotUrii 
€zpectatio« 

^  Qnod  ad  literarum  propagationem  spectat,  unum  illud 
apud  Demosthenem  memini,  *  8«peri6rum  verba  apud  in^ 
feriores  libmrum  locum  habent;  et  principum  dicta  Idgum 
autboritatem  apud  subditos  retinent.'  Hoc  ita<}ue  linuiti 
vos  omnes  io  memoria  retinere  velim,  quod  semita  nulla 
rectior,  nulla  aptior  erit^  sive  ad  bona  fortun»  acquirenda, 
aive  ad  priucipis  vestrte  gratiam  conciliandam,  quam  utgra- 
viter  studiis  vestris  ineumbatis,  ut  co&pistis.  Quod  ut  feciatis, 
vos  omnes  oro,  obsecroque.  De  secundo  stimulo,  vestra 
nimirum  expectatrone,  hoc  unum  dico  me  nihil  libeoter 
preetermissuram  es^e,  quod  vostrae  de  me  anlmsB  beocvola^ 
doncii^unt  cogitationes. 

^*  Jam  ad  academiam  venio.  TecHpore  antemeridiano 
vidi  »dificia  vestra  sumptuosa,  a  meis  antecredeimbus^  da^ 
risstmia  priucipibusr,  literarum  caiusa  extructa;  et  inter  vl- 
dettduiUi  dolor  art  us  meoa  occtipatit,  atque  ea  metitis  sUi^*- 
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pirift,  qiMB  Alexandram  Magnum  quondam  tenuisse  ferun- 
tur;  qui>  ciyn  legisaet  multa  aliorum  principum  monu-* 
oienta,  conversus  ad  iamiliarem,  sen  potius  consiiiarium 
fuum,  multum  dduit  'aliquem  fuisse  qui  eum  tempore  vei 
actis  prsBcessbset.*  Sic  ego  non  minus  doiebam^  cum 
vestra  ledificia  videbam,  ni9  nihil  adhuc  hujusmodi  fecisse. 
Hax  tamen  vulgaris  sentenUa  me  aliquantulum  recreavit, 
qme  etsi  non  auferre,  tamen  minuere  possit  dolorem  meum; 
quie  qnidem  sententia  ha^c  est,  '  Romam  uno  die  non  fuisse 
conditaai.*  Non  est  enim  ita  senilis  mea  aetas,  aut  tarn  Ion* 
gus  full  gubeniatioDis  mese  ordo,*  quin,  ante  redditionem 
debiii  naiursBy  (si  non  nimis  cito  Atropos  lineam  vitas  meat 
amputaverit)  aliquod  opus  eximium  faciam.  Et,  quamdiu 
▼ita  boa  regit  arlua,  nunquam  a  proposito  deflectam.  Et  si 
oontingat  (quod  quam  cito  futurum  sit  plane  nesciam)  me 
i&ori  oportere,  antequam  hoc  ipsum  quod  polliceor,  com- 
ptere  possim,  aliquod  tamen  opus  egregium  post  mortem  re^ 
Itoquaui,  quo  et  memoria  mea  Celebris  fiat,  et  alios  excitem 
ai^emplo  meo ;  et  vos  omnes  alacriores  faciam  ad  vestra 
itudia. 

**  Sed  jam  videtis  quantum  intersit  inter  doctrinam  reclam^ 
.ft  discipHnam  animo  non  retentam.  Quorum  alter! us  sunt 
eomplores  satis  testes ;  alterius  autem  vos  omnes,  nimis  qui- 
dem  inconsiderate,  testes  hoc  tempore  efFeci. 

'*  Nunc  tempus  est,  ut  aures  vestrse,  hoc  barbaro  orationis 
gen^re  tarn  diu  detenta,  tasdio  liberentur.     E.  R.  A.  dixl^^ 

TRANSLATION. 

"  Though  female  modesty,  most  celebrated  Unii-ersity^ 
and  most  fatthffil  subjects,  deters  me  from  delivering  ao^ 
iinstudied  speech  ana  oration  before  so  great  an  assembly 
oif  th^  learned,  yet  the  intreaty  of  my  nobles,  and  my  owo^ 
re^rd  for  tEe  University,  bane  induced  me  to  say  some- 

^'  For  this  I  have  two  motives.  The  first  is,  the  increase 
of  good  learning;  which  I  much  desire,  and  most  ardently, 
wisn.  The  other  is,  (as  I  hear,)  all  your  expectations.  As 
to  the  increase  of  leamtng,  I  remember  that  passage  in 
Demosthenes,  '  The  words  of  superiors  supply  with  infe- 
fiors  the  place  of  books;  and  the  sayings  of  princes  have 
with  their  subjects  the  authority  of  laws.*  I  would,  there-* 
fore,  have  you  all  remember  this,  that  there  will  be  no  way 


*  Queen  RHzabeth  iMi- at  tiiis  time  lu  the  tbirtf-fint  jearof  her  a^,  az).4 
the  «ixth  of  ber  reign. 


%4         Day  of  Cesar's  landing  in  Britain  ascertained. 

more  direct,  more  proper,  either  to  acqure  the  gifts  of  for* 
tune^  or  to  procure  the  favour  of  your  prince^  than  by  dili'> 
gently  applying  to  your  studies  as  you  have  begun.  And 
this  I  beg  and  intreat  of  you  all.  As  to  the  second  H)()>ice« 
menty  namelvi  your  expectations,  I  say  only  this,  that  I 
would  willingly  omit  nothing,  as  your  benevolent  minds  are 
so  partial  to  me. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  University.  I  have  seen  this  morn- 
ing your  costly  buildings,  erected  by  my  predecessors,  most 
illustrious  princes,  for  the  sake  of  learning  ;  and  on  seemff 
them  grief  overwhelmed  me^and  that  anxiety  of  mind,  which 
is  said  formerly  to  have  oppressed  Alexander  the  Great,  who^ 
on  surveying  the  various  memorials  of  other  princes,  turn- 
ing to  his  favourite,  or  rather  counsellor,  much  lauieraed 
^  uiat  any  one  should  have  preceded  him  either  in  lite  or 
actions.*  In  like  manner  I  grieved  no  less,  when  1  beheld 
your  structures,  that  I  had  hitherto  done  nothing  of  this  sort 
But  this  common  saying  gave  me  some  consolation ;  and 
though  it  cannot  remove^  may  yet  ahate  my  grief  ^  namely^ 
that  Tiome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

**  For  my  age  is  not  so  far  advanced,  nor  have  I  reiened  so 
long,but  that  before  I  pay  the  debt  of  nature,(if  fate  ooes  not 
cut  the  thread  of  my  life  too  soon)  I  may  perform  some  ex- 
cellent work.  And  while  life  remains,  I  will  never  deviate 
from  this  design.  And  should  I  happen  to  die  (which  how 
soon  it  may  be  I  cannot  tell)  before  I  can  fulfil  this  my  pro- 
mise, yet  I  will  leave  some  excellent  work  after  my  death, 
hy  which  my  memory  may  be  renowned,  others  may  be  ex- 
cited by  my  example^  and  I  may  make.you  all  more  diligent 
in  your  studies. 

^'  But  now  you  perceive  the  great  difference  between  true 
learning  and  instruction  not  well  retained.  Of  the  former 
you  yourselves  are  sufficient  evidence ;  of  the  latter  I,  too 
mconsiderately,  have  made  you  all  witnesses. 

'*  It  is  now  time  that  your  ears,  too  long  detained  by  this 
barbarous  sort  of  an  oration,  should  be  released.*' 

1773,  Feb. 


XIII.  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  precise  Day  when  Julius  Coessr 
made  his  first  Descent  upon  Britain ;  also  the  very  Spot  where 
.    he  Unded. 

The  authors  that  mention  this  expedition,  with  any  cir*- 
cumstances,  arc,  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries,  lib.  4,  and 
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Dion  Cassius,  in  lib.  39 ;  Livy^s  account  being  lost,  in  whose 
105th  book  might  possibly  have  been  found  the  story  more 
at  large.  It  is  certain,  that  this  expedition  of  Ceesar  was  in 
the  year  of  the  consulate  of  Pompcy  and  Crassus,  which 
was  in  the  year  of  Rome  699,  or  the  55th  before  the  usual 
sera  of  Christ:  and,  as  to  tjie  time  of  the  year,  Caesar  says, 
that,  exigua  pavU  itstatis  r^liquaf  he  came  over  only  with  two 
legions,  viz.  the  seventh  and  tenth,  and  all  foot,  in  about  80 
sail  of  merchant  ships,  1 8  sail  that  were  ordered  to  carry  the 
horse,  not.  being  able  to  get  out  at  the  same  time  from 
another  port,  where  they  lay  wind-bound.  He  says,  that 
he  arrived  about  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day,  viz.  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  where 
he  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  cliiis  ready  to  repel 
him  ;  which  place  he  thus  describes  :  Loci  h^c  erai  naturHj 
adeo  moniibus  angustu  niare  continebaiury  utex  locis  supa^ion* 
bus  in  littiui  telu/n  adjicipossit ;  by  which  the  cliffs  of  Dover 
and  the  South  Foreland  are  justly  described,  and  could  be 
no  other  land,  since  he  says,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, in  Britanniam  trajectum  esse  cognovcfit  circiter 
millia  pa&siium  triginta  a  contmenii;  the  cliffs  of  the  North 
Foreland  being  at  a  much  greater  distance.  Here,  be  says^ 
he  came  to  an  anchor,  and  laid  till  the  ninth  hour,  or  till 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  expecting  his 
whole  fleet  to  come  up;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  advertised  his  officers  after  what  manner 
they  were  to  make  their  descent,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  surf  of  the  sea,  whose  motion  he  calls  celerein  atqiie  tn^ 
ttabilem^  quick  and  uneveh.  Then,  viz.  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  he  weighed  anchor,  and  having  the  wind  and  tide 
with  him,  he  sailed  about  eight  miles  from  the  first  place, 
and  anchored  against  an  open  end  plain  shore. 

Here  he  made  his  descent;  and,  having  told  us  the  op- 
position that  was  made,  and  the  means  he  used  to  get  on 
shore,  he  comes  to  say,  that,  after  he  had  been  four  days  in 
Britain,  the  1 8  ships  with  his  horse  put  to  sea,  and  were  come 
in  sight  of  his  camp,  when  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  with 
contrary  wind,  so  tnat  some  of  the  ships  put  back  again, 
others  were  driven  to  the  westward,  not  without  great  dan- 
ger, and  coming  to  an  anchor,  they  found  they  could  not 
ride  it  out ;  so,  when  night  came  on,  they  put  off  to  sea,  and 
returned  from  whence  the}'  came.  That  dame  night  it  was 
(ull-moon,  which  makes  the  greatest  tides  in  the  ocean ; 
and  they  being  igjiorant  thereof,  their  galleys,  which  were 
drawn  on  shore,  were  filled  by  the  tide,  &c.' 

Then  be  says,  that  the  day  of  the  autumnul  equinox  being 
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,  at  hand,  ftfter  some  days  stay,  wbereifi  there  passed  no  action^ 
because  he  kept  close  in  his  camp  by  the  shore,  and  not 
thinking  it  proper  to  stay  till  the  vrinter  came  on,  be  re-* 
tnrned  into  Gallia.  The  next  year  he  made  another  expe-* 
dition,  with  five  legions,  and  a  good  body  of  horse  ;  but  there 
is  but  little  in  the  history  thereof  terving  to  our  purpose,  ex^^ 
cepting  that  be  says  he  set  sail  from  the  Partus  Icius  about 
sun-set,  with  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  lent  Africo  prrfectus; 
that,  about  midnight,  it  fell  calm,  and  being  carried  away 
with  the  tide,  by  the  time  it  was  day,  be  found  be  had  left 
Britain  on  the  left  band ;  but  then  the  tide  turning,  they 
fell  to  their  oars,  and  by  noon,  reached  that  part  of  the  island 
where  he  landed  before,  and  came  on  shore  without  op-« 
position^  and  then  marched  up  into  the  country,  leaving  bis 
ships  at  anchor  in  liltore  molli  ei  aperto. 

This  is  all  in  Csdsar  that  is  any  thing  pertinent ;  and  I 
find  no  where  else  any  thing  to  guide  us  fiarther,  except 
one  passage  in  Dion  Cassius,  who,  speaking  of  the  first 
landing  ofCsesar,  says,  »  ^m»  i^iOkt  v^x"  »  ^^^^  >8»  ^  I 
translate,  ^^  But  he  landed  not  where  he  intended,^'  for  that 
tbe  Britous,  bearing  of  his  coming,  bad  possessed  all  the 
usual  places  of  lanoi ng.    "ah^**  3»  tw»  ^f^ix^^at  vi^^rxivo-af  W- 

Ms«<r«  tfU  w  yjk  n^m^at :  in  my  English,  "  Wherefore, 
doubling  a  certain  head-lamd,  he  made  to  the  shore  on  the 
other  side,  where  he  overcame  those  that  skirmished  with 
him  at  the  water's  edge,  and  so  got  well  on  land.*'  Here  I 
m^e  bold  to  translate  the  words,  Ura  rifayn,  **  at  the  water^s 
edffe/'  which,  in  H.  Stephen's  edition,  is  interpreted  in  pa* 
hidibus;  but  I  have  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  says,  tiwrny^^^ 
«i^«yU  IX^»  or  ^^  the  sea-mud,"  and  is  therefore  properly  the 
ouse  on  the  sea-shore,  and,  by  an  easy  figure,  may  be  put 
for  the  shore  itself,  where  such  ouse  commonly  is  found. 

From  these  data,  that  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  consulate 
of  Pompcry  and  Crassus,  that  it  was  erigma  parte  itstiitis  reli^ 
fua^  and  rour  days  before  a  full-moon,  which  fell  out  in  the 
night  time,  the  time  of  this  invasion  wilt  be  determined  to  a 
day  :  for,  by  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  whereof  Drusus 
made  so  good  use  to  quiet  a  mutiny  in  the  Pannonian  army, 
upon  the  death  of  Augustas,  it  follows,  that  Augustus  died 
anno  Cbristi  14,  which  was  reckoned  anno  urbis  conditse  767  ; 
and  that  this  action  was  68  years  before,  viz.  in  the  55th 
year  before  Christ  current;  in  which  year  the  full-moon 
fell  out  August  30,  after  midnight,  or  31,  in  the  morning,* 
before  day ;  and  the  preceding  full-moon  was  Auciist  1 , 
•(M>u  after  uoon;  so  that  this  coDld  not  be  the  ful^raeon 
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fn^ntioned  as  falling  in  the  day  tiine;  nor  thilt  in  tftfe  be- 
ginning of  Ja(y,  it  being  not  ten  days  after  the  summer  sol«^ 
stice^  when  it  would  not  have'  been  said  exigaa  parte  dbstaCi$ 
TiHqua\  It  follow^^  therefore,  that  the  fulUmoon  s()oken  of 
was  on  Angdiit  30,  at  night,  and  that  the  landing  on  Britain 
1^  August  Wf  in  the  atternuon,  about  a  month  befoie  the 
anttrainal  equinox,  which  agrees  to  all  the  circunrstances  of 
the  story  in  point  of  tiiiie. 

As  to  the  place,  the  high  land  and  cliffs  described  could 
be  no  other  than  those  of  Dover,  and  are  allowed  to  have 
been  so  by  ah;  it  rbmaitts  only  to  examine  whether  the 
descent  was  made  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the 
place  where  he  first  anchored.  The  data  to  determine  this' 
are,  fir^t,  that  it  was  foar  days  before  the  full-moon;  se- 
ctmdlVy  that  that  day,  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
tbe  tide  nln  the  same  way  he  sailed  ;  thirdly,  that  a  S.  by  E. 
oSooti  makes  high  water  on  all  that  coast,  the  flood  coming 
from  the  southward  H^nce  it  will  follow,  that  that  day  it 
was  high  water  there  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and,  con- 
sequently low  water  about  two;  wherefore,  by  three,  the 
tidef  of  flbod  was  well  made  up,  and  it  is  plain*  that  Caesai 
vvtm:' with  it ;  atfd  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward  shews' 
that  tUe  open  phiin  shore  where  he  landed  was  to  the  north- 
wtird  of  die  chflTs,  and  must  be  in  the  Downs,  and  this  I 
tirtre  to  belittle  less  than  demonstration.  A  second  ar^n- 
itfei)t  is  drawn  (Vom  the  wind  wherewith  he  set  out  on  his 
le^nd  exi)ed?tion,  viz.  3.  W.  as  appears  by  the  words  Ufii 
Jfrito  profittur,  with  which  the  navigation  of  those  times 
Would  ncirdly  pertniT  a  ship  to  sail  nearer  the  wind  than' 
eight  points,  ot  a  N.W.  course,  which  would  serve,  indeed^ 
to  go  intd  the  Down^,  but'  would'by  no  means  fetch  the  loV^ 
land  towards  Dengynes(s,  which  is  much  about  west  from 
Calais,  and  not  more  than  W.N  W.  from  Boulogne,  if  it 
shall  be*  said  that  that  was  the  Portus  Icius  from  which  Cas- 
Bar  set  out.  Whence  I  take  it  to  be  evident,  that,  if  Cassar 
Wasnt)t  bound'  more  northerly  than  the  South  Foreland,  he 
ctJuld  not  have  thought  the  Africus,  or  S.W.  wind  proper 
for  hi%  passAge,  which  was  then  intended  for  the  place 
where'  he  first  landed  fheyear'before. 

Justty  to'  determine  which  the  Portus  Icius  was,  I  find  no 
where sdlRdentgrounds ;  only  Ptolemy  calls  the'  pj'omon- 
tory  of  Cateis-nifi^s  by  the  name  of  *i«»'o»  «x§or  whence  there 
is  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the*  Portus  Icins  was  Very  near 
thereto,  and' that  it  wa^  either  Ambletuse*  on  one  side,  or 
Calais  on  the  other.  The  ^anie  Piolemy  places  u^.^^ctK09 
i«iNio»  in  the'smne  latitude  with  the^Uior  »x^o>,  but  something  ^ 
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more  to  the  east^  iivhich  seems  to  refute  those  that  have^ 
supposed  the   aucient  port  of  Gessoriacuui   to  have  heen 
Boulogne ;  whereas,  by  Ptolem}:'s  position^  it  must  be  either 
Dunkirk  or  Gravehng,  but  the  former  iiiost  likely,  both  by 
the  distance  from  the^iiuoy  ax^-ov,  being  about  tweuty  miles, 
or  half  a  degree  of  longitude,  to  the  east^  or  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  coast  of  Flanders,  which  he  makes  but  a  degree 
and  a  quarter  from  the  Acron  Icion  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sjcheld,  which  he  calls  Ostia  Tabuds ;  us  also  for  that  Pliny, 
1.  iv.  c.   16,  speaking  of  Gessoriacum,  says,  the  proximus 
trajectus  into  Britain  from  thence  is  fifty  miles,  which  is  too 
much  unless  Gessoriacum   were  something  more  easterly 
than   Calais.     Dion  Cassius»  makes    tiie .  distance  between 
France  and  Britain  450  stadia,  or  oG  miles,  and  says  like- 
wise it  is  the  nearest,  to  <rv9T0fjMTaTof.    But  this  is  in  part 
amended  by  the  explication  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- . 
ninus,  where  the  space  between  Gessoriacum  and  Rutu« 
pium  is  said  to  be450iitadia  (for  this  was  the  ordinary  passage  ' 
of  the  Romans  into  Britain)  Rutupium  being  more  northerly, 
and  Gessoriacum  more  easterly,  than  the  termini  of  Csesar'i 
voyage,  consequently  the  distance  is  more  than  thirty  miles, 
which  Caesar  had  observed  ;  and  now  lately  an  accurate  survey 
has  proved  the  distance  between  land  and  land  tobe26£nglisQ 
miles,  which  shews  how  nearCaesar's  estimate  was  to  the  truth. 
A  farther  argument  (but  not  of  equal  force  with   the 
former,  because  of  the  modernness  of  the  author,  who  wrote 
above  250  years  after)  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of 
Dion  Cassius,  where  he  says,  cmmf  r>iw  vfoix,wr»f  vt^t^Xtixrct^ 
kri^vct  wa^tKOfAia^n  :  that  after  his  nrst  anchoring,  he  sailed 
about  a  promontory  to  the  place  where  he  landed.     Now^ 
there  are  no  other  promontories  on  all  that  coast  but  the 
South  Foreland  and  Deugyness  ;  the  latter  of  which  it  could 
not  be»  because  Caesar  says  he  sailed  but  eight  miles,  and  . 
the  Ness  itself  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  south  and  nearest 
end  of  the  Chalk-CliiTs,  by  the  town  of  Hithe ;  and,  to  have 

fone  round  that  point  to  the  other  side,  the  distance  must 
ave  been  much  greater ;  so  that  the  promontory  spoken  of 
by  Dion  must  needs  be  the  South  Foreland,  and  Caesar 
must  anchor  near  over  against  Dover,  from  whence  sailing 
eight  miles,  he  would  double  a  headland,  and  come  to  the 
Downs,  which  is  such  a  coast  as  he  describes  in  one  place 
by  apertum  ac  planum  tittus,  and,  in  his  fifth  booHy  by  7nolle 
ac  apertum  littus.  As  to  Dion'^s  word  ■<  ra  TiyoTn^  what  I  have 
already  said  about  it  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  means 
no  more  than  the  water^s  edge ;  and  the  etyq:fulogists  de« 
rive  it  from  Ttry^^  madefacid,.heciiu^^  the  wash  and  breach 
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6^  the  sea  do  always  kcfep  it  wet.  And  tHis  word  rtftiyn 
is  used  by  Polybius  for  the  9ea-K)U8e:  and,  in  another 
{>lace,  he  speaks  of  the  diffic  ulty  of  landing  at  the  mouth  of 
a  riveri  hi  rvi  rtpoyiih  mfhtfi  ab  limomm  acctimm  ;  so  that 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  this 
pl^Ci  ad  'dadum  mam^  rather  thao  in  paludibus.  And  so 
this  obje<^tion  against  the  assertion^  that  Caes^  landed  in 
the  Downs,  which  is  known  to  be  a  firm  champaign  country, 
without  fens  and  morasses,  will  be  removed ;  and  the  whole 
argnraent  will,  it  is  hoped>  be  addiilted  by  the  cufiousA 
1774i  J«/y^  ' 
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Mr-VrAan, 

jTHE  ingenious  disqtisition  (in  your  July  Mag.)  on  the  pre- 
cise day  and  spot  of  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain,  which,  I 
think,  ts  Dt  Hailey's,  published  long  ago  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions^  iNo.  IQd,  has  long  also'  been  answered  in 
the  following  manner  by  l)r  Battely  :* — *'  Aristotle  has  dis- 
tinguished these  two,  ofAptfli^  (sandy),  and  nmyvht  (muddy). 
The  Scholiast^  on  that  passage  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius^ 

says,  *Ti»aroc  is  a  marshy  place.'  Plutarch,  relating  the 
action  performed  by  Scseva,  at  the  landing  of  CtiBsar,  says^ 
'  it  happened  in  a  place  that  was  marshy,  and  full  of  waterj^ 
and  near  some  muddy  streanis,'  whicn  expressions  seemi 
clearly  to  intimate,  that  there  wa^,  in  the  place  where  they 
foueht,  a  river,  or  some  muddy  stream,  such  as  can  scarcely 
be  found  on  the  Deal  coast;  for  there  is  only  sand,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  steady,  or  more  proper  for  ^ 
firm  footing,  on  which  account  it  nsed  even  to  be  spread  in 
the  theatres."  Dr.  Battely,  therefore,  supposes,  (and  so  do 
those  great  antiquaries.  Burton,  Horsley,  and  Gale)  that 
Csesar  landed  not  in  the  Downs,  but  in  the  mouth  of 
Ricbborough«harbour,  the  ancient  Portiis  Rutupinus,  That 
exactly  agrees  with  Dion^s  description.  A  promontory  was 
there ;  that  being  doubled,  such  a  harbour  appeared  as  l^ce-  ' 
sar  sought,  "  fit  to  receive  a  number  of  large  snips/'  There^ 


*  In  his  Antiquitates  Rutapine,  of  which  mo  abridgment  has  lately  baeH 
^nblitlied. 
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m^  ift  usual  at  the  diouths.of  rivtrs^  w^  a,mai:«hy  apd  W444jF 
8bore>  on  which  Cffisar'a  soldiers  leaping  from  thf^ir  vossek^ 
could  not  ^<  keep,  their  footiog"  [Jifmif^r  imisicr^]*  Oot  tb» 
saiae  promoakory>  \£  PWt  am  JJivell  h^  ri^hrl  14  iheii-  eoum 
jecture,  oraa  Cesar's  ftaval  caKip,  and  from  thie^pe  th^,  plac0 
wiis  called  Cessai's  Caoi^  As  tcx  Ca^^ar's  a«^Ua^  that  '^  bn 
sailed  about  ei^hb  niil|9s  from  tb(3  ftr^t  }»j»cm>  and  tbfiHI 
avchoffed  on  a  plain  and  open  sbgr^/'  a.disAMia^^wln^b.  (fr^m 
Sovier)  is  undoubte4l|]r  wore  suU^bie  toi  l>eai  ^h^n  to.  Kiqbr 
borough,  be  i^obscrrved,  1.  That  tb^vtor^^.**  ei^ght  miles,'' 
octo  millia  passuurh,  do  not  occur  invariably  ],q  aJd  tli^  edi- 
tions of  CflBsar.  2.  That  there  are  other  places  on  that  coast 
no  less  difficult  of  access  th^  Dover^  on  account  of  tlie 
wonderful  cliffs  by  which  Cicero  affirms  that  the  approaches 
ta  tb^  inland,  a^e  fortified^  .3\  Who  but  must,  allow^tbat 
Caesar^  sailing  near  an  unknown  cdast^  with  the  wind' and 
tide  in  his  favour,  of  whose  force,  he  acknowled^ie^>  bi&  peo- 
ple were  ignorant,  beine  driven  perhaps  farther  than  he 
st]»peoied>  u;iight  posiibiT'  misJtaJcjs  ia  his  caloMkaftion,  csp^i*' 
^iaUy  when  we  consiclev  bow  unskilful  and  iaaficurate  ibe 
ancients  were  m  measuriiig  distance^  by  sea^  and  seoieaibeff 
thab  this  great  commaMler)  who  never  ernd  i&  war^  ia 
charged,  however,  by  Chiverkis,  with  essuig  in, his  meaaufe* 
iQ^nt  of  our  if  land!.  4.  Tboagii  Cavar  sa^.  In  Brkamiam 
trajecium  esu  cogno'oerM  oirciiufmiliia  AX^  a.  cantmmii^ 
and  the  cliffs  of  the  Koctb  FQi;Qla,pa  are  at  a  much  greater 
dislaiice^  tbe  rea((ipfl  in  the  most  authentic  copjes  is 
'^  XXX^/'  This  also  IS  approve.d  by  those  learned 
^ritei^^  Isb  Casaubon,,  ChifHet,  aud  Morula,  and  is  tfiQs% 
Cl^^rly^  CQufinned  by  Straho;  who  says,  that  •'  Caesar's  pas- 
Ifige.  to  Bri,t£^in  was  S2Q  furlongs,  or  40  mi(es  :^  and  all  ex- 
perienced seamen  know  that  this  is  the  exact  distance  bc<t' 
t'ween  the  nioMth  of  Richboi^ugli  hatiboAr  s^ujd  Boulogne  ; 
for  t,hat.  this  was  the  aacjept  Gessoriacum  froiiQ  whence 
C^sarsailedr  I^r*  Battely  has  also,  in  my  opinion,  clearly; 
proved.  But.  for  that  I  must  .refer  to  his  worjc,  observing 
only,  tha;t|  though  Dion  Cassius,  Pliny,  and  Antoninus,  alt 
make  the  distance  between  Gesspriacii,m  and  Kutupiai^ 
above  50  miles,^  in  these  numbers  there  is  apparently.  ai| 
^gr^gi^us  mistake ;  for  liow  could  Bri^in  be  distant,  from 
the  continent  "50  miles  or  more,"  when  Caesar,  by  th^ 
testimony  of  Strabo,,  relates  that  the  most  commodious 
harbour  of  Gaul  was  no  more  than  forty  miles  distant  from 
the  most  celebrated  harbour  of  BfitcHo  ?  Ia-  sboi^  th« 
pcon^ooliOfy  which  Dion  mentions,  was  probably  neitbQif  U^e 
l^utb  Foreland,  nor  Dengyness,  but  the  utmost  exbri^iiiiA^ 
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•f  the  tbore^  on  the  left  hand  o(  those  who  eoleted  Rich- 
Wrongh  hai^utj  now^  perhaps^  by  the  returaiag  of^  the 
VfBv&^f  £[Ur  distaDt  fronn  the  sea. 

'riYat  Cseaar  landed  id  our  island  on  August  9$,  in  the 
afteradon,  l>r«  HaJley  eieems  dtariy  to  have  proved ;  butj 
for  the  reaaoQs  aboVe  ^iveo,  your  readers^  1  aai;apt  to 
thinkj  will  %%iU  be  of  opinion^  that  the  place  where  Cesar 
)aad«d  wa^  Ratupta^,  or  Richborough>  and  not  the  Dowof^ 
^Dcal. 


Yours,  &c. 

CfeiTd. 


1774,  Sipi. 


m   iti  %tniti^mtt*i*m-^ 


I 

XV.  Cssar's  ^sage  oter  the  'fhamei.     Iti  a  letter  ft(«i  Br. 
Stukeky  to  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel,  LL.D.  F.S.A. 

Knowing  well  your  lo?e  for  ancient  leaf  nine,  eapedally 
that  of  our  own  country^  I  need  not  plead  the  title  of  friends 
ship  to  render  the  8ubset}uent  account  agreeable  to  you, 
kelng  the  result  of  my  observations  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
journey  I  took  to  Chertsey. 

I  first  went  with  eager  steps  to  view  the  abbey,  ratbet 
the  ske  of  the  abbey ;  for,  so  total  a  dissolution*  I  scarcely 
tver  saw ;  so  inveterate  a  rage  against  every  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  it,  fas  if  they  meant  to  defeat  even  the  inherent 
sanctity  of  the  ground.  •  Of  that  noble^  and  splendid  pile, 
which  took  up  four  acres  of  ground,  and  lookeci  like  a  town, 
nothing  remains ;  scarcely  a  little  of  the  outward  wall  of 
the  precinctais. 

The  gardener  carried  me  through  a  court  on  the  rights 
hand  at  the  south  side  of  the  house,  where,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kitchen^garden,  stood  the  church  of  the  abbey  ;  I 
doubt  not,  splendid  enough.  The  west  front  and  tower- 
steeple  Iras  by  the  door  and  outward  wall,  looking  toward 
die  town  and  entrance  to  the  abbey.  The  east  end  reached 
op  to  an  artificial  mount  along  the  garden  wall.  That 
mount,  and  all  the  terraces  of  the  pleasure-garden  on  the 
back^ront  of  the  house,  are  entirely  made  up  of  the  saci^d 
rudera  and  rubbish  of  continual  devastation. 

Huiaan  bones  of  the  abbots,  monks,  and  great  personw 
ases,  who  were  buried  in  great  numbers  in  the  church,  and 
cloistets  which  lay  oa  the  south  side  of  the  church,  were 
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spread  thick  all  over  the  garden,  which  takes  up  the  .whole 
enarch  and  otoisters;  so  thai  one  may  pick  up  handfuls  of 
bits  of  bones  at  a  lime  every  where  among  the  garden-stufl; 
Indeed^  it  put  me  in  mind  of  what  the  Psalmist  says :  **  Our 
bones  lie  scattered  before  the  pit :  like  as  when  one  break •» 
eth  and  heweth  wood  upon  the  earth.*'     cxii.  8. 

Foundations  of  the  religious  building  have  been  dugupj 
carved  stones/ slender  pillars  of  Sussex  marble,  monumental 
stones^  effigies^  brasses,  inscriptions,  every  where;  even  be-v 
yond  the  terraces  of  the  pleasurergardeQ. 

The  dpmaiiis  pf  the  aboey  extend  all  along  upon  the  side 
pf  the  river  for  a  long  way,  being  a  very  fine  meadow* 
They  made  a  cut  at  the  upper  end  of  it;  which,  taking  \n 
the  water  of  the  river,  when  it  approaches  the  abbey,  gains 
a  fall  sufficient  for  a  water-mill  for  the  use  of  the  abbey  and 
of  the  town.  Here  is  a  very  large  orchard,  with  many  and 
long  canals^  or  fish^^ponds  ;  which,  together  with  the  great 
moat  around  the  abbey,  and  deriving  its  water  from  the 
river,  was  well  stocked  with  fish.  Notwithstanding  it  is  so 
well  fenced,  in  the  ninth  century  the  abbey  was  sacked  by 
the  barbarous  Danes^  the  abbqt  and  qinety  monks  mur^ 
dered. 

1  left  the  ruined  ruins  of  this  place,  which  had  been  con<^ 
secrated  to  religion  ever  since  th^  year  666,  with  a  sigh  for 
the  loss  of  so  much  national  munificence  and  national  history. 
Dreadful  was  that  storm  which  spared  not,  at  least,  the 
churches,  libraries,  painted  glass,  monuments, manuscripts; 
that  spared  not  a  little  out  of  the  abundant  spoil  to  support 
them  for  the  public  honour  and  emolument.  But,  sure,  it 
lyas  highly  culpable  not  to  give  back  a  sufficient  maintenance 
to  the  parochial  clergy,  and  without  it,  little  hope  can  the 
possessors  entertain  for  the  prosperity  of  th^ir  families. 

One  piece  of  history  belonging  to  this  place  I  must  men- 
tion, lately  retrieved  by  our  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Widmore. 
The  body  of  that  murdered  monarch,  Henry  VI.  was  depo- 
sited in  this  church  under  a-sumptuous  mausoleum.  Kmg 
Henry  Vll.  intending  he  should  be  beatified  intoasaint^ 
removed  it  to  Windsor  chapel ;  thence  to  Westminster 
abbey,  where  it  still  rests,  but  in  what  place  particularly  is 
unknown.  The  court  of  Rome  demanding  too  high  a  price 
for  the  favour,  the  king  dropped  his  design. 

I  now  resumed  my  ^rmer  ardour  to  pursue  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  CsBsar,  who  passed  the  Thames  near  here^ 
When  I  lived  formerly  in  London,  I  made  many  excursions 
in  quest  of  his  nocturnal  mansions,  and  the  track  of  his 
journeyings  in  his  two  expeditions  hither.    Very  largely 
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tave  1  treated  that  subject  in  MS.  with  xixvLny  drawings,  se- 
veral of  which  have  been  engraved  thirty  years  ago. 

I  have  no  great  hope  of  printing  this^  ^xxa  many  like  works, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  The  spirit  of  solid  learning  is 
visibly  sunk  in  my  own  time,  and  since  1  prosecuted  these 
studies.  With  a  national  regard  to  religion,  sunk  add  neg- 
lected, all  true  knowledge  and  wisdom  falls  to  the  ground. 
No  patrons  of  that  which  is  really  noble  and  praise- worthy ! 
Nor  can  authors  hope  for  any  return  for  their  labours,  through 
the  bookseller's  craft. 

Thev  that  have  written  on  Caesar's  journeys  hither  had 
very  slender  notions  of  it,  and  of  his  passing  the  Thames  in 
particular.  That  we  may  come  at  a  proper  knowledge  of 
this  matter,  the  great  author  tells  us,  in  cap.  17  of  lib.  V.  De 
Bello  Gallico,  that  "  the  Britons  at  nooq-day  attacked  with 
the  utmost  vigour  his  foragers,  horsemen,  and  the  legionary 
troops  sent  to  protect  them  ;  but,  in  the  end,  received  such 
a  defeat,  that  all  the  auxiliary  forces  left  the  general  Casvel- 
han.  Nor  did  the  Britons  after  this,  attempt  to  iight  the 
Romans  in  a  regular  battle." 

This  was  in  Kent,  on  this  side  Barham  Down.  Caesar 
found  out  then,  that  their  intention  was  to  retreat  over  the 
river  Thames  into  Casvelhan's  own  territories,  thinking  he 
would  not  pursue  them  so  high  into  the  midland  country. 
The  river  Thames  was  fordable  only  at  one  place ;  and  even 
this  itgre  tratmri  poUtt,  in  Caesar's  words.  This  one  place 
is  undoubtedlv  Coway  stakes,  between  Weybridge  and  Wil- 
ton, over  agamst  Shepperton. 

The  river  at  this  place  is  wider  than  elsewhere,  any  where 
near  it  of  some  miles,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  its  being  ford- 
able.  At  this  place  Casvelhan  was  determined  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Roman  arms.  We  are  to  disabuse  our- 
selves from  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  Britons  being  so  bar- 
barous a  people ;  none  could  behave  with  more  policy  and 
valour. 

At  Shepperton,  Casvelhan  collected  all  his  forces,  and 
those  not  a  few.  Moreover,  he  had  fortified  the  bank-side 
-with  sharp  pallisadoes  ;  and,  besides,  the  like  stakes  were 
fixed  in  the  very  bed  of  the  river,  under  water. 

Caesar  would  not  have  merited  his  consummate  character, 
had  he  not  taken  care  to  have  the  best  intelligence.  Man- 
dubratlus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  who  inhabited  London, 
Middlesex,  and  some  part  of  the  country  about  Southwark^ 
was  now  with  him.  He  had  been  driven  out  of  his  own 
coantry  by  Casvelhan,  and  fled  to  Caesar.  From  him,  fron; 
captives^  and  deserters,  Caesar  learned  all  this.    But  it  was 
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in  vain  to  h^giUte,  and  quite  distant  froip  his  temper;  htt^ 
leads  his  army  to  \Valtou,  over  against  the  place ;  it  consisted 
of  full  30,000  effective  men. 

Manyyears  ago  I  visited  this  place  for  the  purpose  we  art 
vpon.  There  was  reason  to  judge  that  his  nocturnal  camp 
was  in  thejpre$ent  town,  and  where  brigadier  Watkins's  bouse 
s^nds.  This  house  is  in  bis  camp  ;  the  ditch  of  the  capap 
having  been  converted  into  canals  in  his  garden,  the  dimeor 
sions  prppcrly  corresponding,  which  gave  me  a  potion  of  it| 
being  about  300  feet  on  a  side. 

i^uthors  generally  mistake  in  fancying  that  the  great  and 
operose  c^mp  on  St.  George*s  hill,  hard  by,  was  Caesar's ( 
that  was  a  stationary  camp ;  by  whom  made,  I  hav<?  no  conr 
cern  at  this  time  to  inquire.  But  far  otherwise  was  tht 
Roman  metbgd  on  expeditions  and  marches.  It  is  tru^,  they 
made  a  camp  the  verv  night;  such  was  their  discipline;  and 
^ith  reason.  But  this  camp  was  of  very  small  dimensions, 
two  or  ^hree  hundred  feet  only  on  a  side.  It  was  chiefly  for 
state  9nd  regularity.  1 1  wa^  a  preetorium,  the  headrquarteri 
of  the  general  and  a  few  chief  officers ;  and  perhaps  th^ 
fpoil'was  there  lodged.  The  Roman  army  lay  around  this 
pr^toriuqa  ;  they  did  not  trust  their  safety  to  a  few  drowsy 
§entipe|$^  but  a  third  part  of  their  army  lay  under  arms ;  and 
tlifsy  always  encamped  upon  plains^  ^nd  opeq  heaths^  freti 
from  woods,  to  prevent  surprise, 

I  have  met  with  many  of  Caesar's  nocturnal  camps;  soma 
Wfsre  engraven  thirty  years  agOj  and  unpublishca  for  th<i 
reasons  abovementioned. 

It  wQpId  have  been  an  injudicious  rashness  in  Caesar  to 
have  pushisd  his  passage  over  the  Thames  at  Coway  stakes, 
so  pallisadc^d' above  and  below  water,  with  resolute  troops 
on  the  other  side ;  disadvantages  too  great  for  Cicsar's  pru? 
dence.  But  the  matte^^  most  absolutely  necessary ,  iQust  b^ 
accomplished. 

Therefore  Csesar  resolves  to  attempt  it  somiewhat  higher 
up  the  river.  For  this  purpose  he  leaves  a  part  of  bis  army 
at  the  camp  pf  Walton^  stretched  out  in  proper  froiit^  to 
pake  a  show  of  his  stay  there ;  the  rest  he  le^ds  ov.er  the 
river  Wye,  and  finds  a  very  convenient  place  for  his  purpose 
in  the  meadow  a  little  below  whjere  Chertsjs^  bridge  qoif 
stands* 

1  viewed  the  place  with  a  great  atteqtjoiij  and  maturelr 
considered  all  circumstances^  and  durst  pronounce  with 
assurance,  that  it  was  at  this  very  plfice,  of  which  the  great 
hero  thus  writes :  '^  He  ordered  the  horse  to  enter  the 
^at^r,  find  tlve  Jegionary  troops  to  follow  them  closely,   Tti^ 
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* 
foldif  n  wentviUi  sp  ouicb  force  a«k4  c^elehty,  though  they 

ivere  only  bead  above  water,  that  the  eneoiy  could  not  with* 

stand  the  power  of  tb£  iegipos  and  of  the  cavalry^  but  left  tht 

baokj  aoa  betook  tbem^lves  to  fligbi.*' 

Now  let  us  consider  the  aiatuei  step  by  step.  We  canfiot 
doubt  of  bi$  c^jgap  being  at  Wakon,  over  against  ilie  eoe* 
my  ;  the  name  ot  the  town  prove«»  it^  as  coming  from  val* 
Inm;  it  U  a  eominon  name  of  towns  where  campa  are  found. 
There  must  be  much  wood  about  the  river  Wye  then^  aa 
Dow^  which  would  favour  bis  private  march.  The  river 
comes  from  Guilford^  has  been  made  navigable  nut  ma&y 
years  ago^and  that  h^y  means  of  locks  and  sluices,  whicb 
raise  tbe  water  suj£ci9utly  fur  the  purpose.  B^t  in  its  ua^ 
lural  state  it  was  easily  fordable  any  wfaere^  nor  diSiouk 
^ven  now. 

Farther,  there  is  anotlter  little  brook  which  runs  into  the 
Wye  about  Weybridge,  but  not  tbe  least  impedimeot  l# 
^he  march  of  an  army.  Pescending  from  high  grpimd  at  % 
place  called  Oburui  they  came  to  a  very  large  dry  meadow, 
of  which,  no  doubt,  they  had  good  intelligence  before.— » 
This  id  just  below  Chertsey  bridfi;^^.  Ou  the  opposite  open 
^bore  is  pnother  such  very  large  dry  meadow,  botn  of  gravel; 
The  bed  of  tbe  river  is  grave).  Both  the  shores  plain,  flat, 
Apd  level  with  tbe  water'a  edge^ 

All  these  circumstances  are  extreosely  favourable.  But, 
farther,  this  very  place  is  actually  fordable  in  dry  aammera 
^t  this  day^  And,  to  crown  aU,  there  ia  a  fine  flexupeof  tbe 
river,  which  must  afford  the  most  desirable  assistance  to  tbe 
Homans  enlarging  their  front,  contracting  that  of  the  Bri* 
tons,  end  giving  die  ^rmer  an  opportunity  of  making  an  at- 
fi^ck  to  great  advantage  on  the  ftat  edge  of  the  water ;  many 
Opposing  a  few,  and  surrounding  them  on  two  sides  as  wel 
lis  front,  {o  a  word,  w^  m»y  CQ»Apar«  it  to  the  operation  of 
fL  pair  of  shears* 

Though  tbe  Britooa,  without  controv0ray,  awaited  C»sar*s 
UPtiooa  at  3hepperton,  yet  we  have  not  tbe  least  room'  to 
ibink  they  did  not  watch  him  higher  up  tbe  river,  but  a  mile 
cdF,  and  oppose  him  with  part  pf  their  forces.  But  Caesar's 
good  fortune  and  Homsn  valour  overcame  all  difficulties, 
imd  gained  the  shore.  They  drove  tbe  Britons  back  to  their 
main  body  at  Shepperton ;  and  there  top  tbey  totally  discooi* 
fited  them,  aod  took  up  their  station  for  that  night  at  the  very 
place. 

One  more  advantage,  gained  by  his  passage  at  Chertsey, 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river  ia  somewhat 
lessened  by  all  that  the  Wye  fttrnishes^  and  that  otbec  kas 
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rivulet^  and  likewise  the  brook  that  runs  by  Cowley's  house 
at  Chertsey,  arising  at  St  Anne's  hill  ;  all  emptying  them- 
^Ives  into  the  Thames  below  this  place.* 

Lastly,  we  must  observe,  that  this  year  of  Caesar's  second 
invasion  was  remarkably  dry  ;  a  circumstance  of  admirable 
advantage  in  facilitating  his  fording  the  river  at  this  place ; 
asj  under  the  like  case,  it  is  now  fordable. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  the  stakes  at  Coway,  which 
Casvelhan  placed  in  the  river,  were  very  thick  pieces  of  yew- 
tree;  a  wood  eminent  for  its  toughness,  therefore  not  easily 
to  be  broken. 

The  memorial  of  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  kept  up  in  the 
name  of  the  town  of  Chertsey  ;  for,  the  word  is  made  up  of 
iC^sar,  and  the  British  ridhy  ritus,  **  a  passage  or  ford.^'  They 
here  pronounce  Cffisar  soft,  after  the  Italian  manner ;  so 
Cherbourg,  in  France,  is  Ceesaris  burgus.  So  the  Latins 
pronounced  ceramsy  '*  a  cherry,"  which  was  originally  pro- 
nounced kerry  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  whence  Lucul- 
lus  brought  the  plant.  From  them  the  Turks  now  call  them 
ktrry$* 

1  viewed  the  house  in  Chertsey  where  Mr.  Cowley  the 
poet  lived  and  died,  as  they  say.  It  is  a  good  old  timber 
house,  of  a  tolerable  model.  There  is  a  large  garden  ;  a 
brook,  before-mentioned,  arising  at  St.  Anne*s  hill,  runs  by 
Jthe'side.  They  talk  of  a  pretty  summer-bouse  which  he 
built,  which  was  demolished  not  long  since;  and  of  a  seat 
under  a  sycamore^tree  by  the  b^ook  ;  Which  are  mentioned 
in  his  poems.  There  are  very  good  fish-ponds  too  of  his 
snaking. 

Near  Chertsey  is  that  remarkable  high  hill,  called  St.  Anne's 
hill,  from  a  chapel  built  upon  it  by  the  piety  of  former  times  to 
the  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  is  much 
higher  than  any  ground  near  it,  yet  has  a  very  fine  spring  at 
the  top,  never  dry ;  a  matter  of  philosophy,  concerning  which 
1  never  could  in  my  mind  form  any  sort  of  solution. 

I'his  hill  gives  a  noble  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  and  of  that  motion  being  given  it  when  as  yet 
.the  surface  of  the  ground  was  not  thorpuehly  dry.  This  is 
a  fact  1  have  every  where  observed  in  all  my  travels,  and 
long  since  given  notice  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  my  Jri/ie- 
rarium.    I'liere  is  reason  to  admire  at  the  incogitancy  of 


-'   •  Perhaps  these  islets  abpve  Chertsey  bridge  break  the  force  of  the  stream  } 
(pother  advantagt, 
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MMikirid,  as  much  as  that  they  never  took  notice  of  it  before 
or  since,  though  a  matter  so  obvious,  so  exceedingly  remark* 
able. 

Near  Fehham  runs  that  artificial  river  miide  across  the 
common  by  king  Charles  I.  from  Stanwell  to  Hampton* 
coart;  and  east  of  the  powder  mills  at  Belfont,  on  Houn* 
slow  heath,  I  again  remarked  a  very  fair  piece  of  the  old 
Roman  road  from  Old  Street,  north  of  London ,  Por^pool 
Lane,  Theobald's  Boad  in. my  parish,  Oxford  Road,  and  so 
by  Tornham  Green,  to  Staines.  This  piece  is  just  by  the 
water  side,  and  half  a  mile  in  length,  where  the  present  road 
leaves  it  to  go  to  the  bridge.  This  I  mentioned  in  my 
Itinerary.  It  goes  across  the  kingdom  in  a  straight  line  pa* 
rallel  to  the  Ikenil  Street,  from  Chichester  to  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk ;  the  first  episcopal  seat  there,  erected  by  Foelix  the 
Burgnndtan,  who  converted  that  country  to  the  Christian 
feith,  and  built  the  school  at  Cambridge.  1  call  this  road, 
fur  distinction  sake,  f^i^  Triftobantica. 

Wm.  Sxpi^Bt^BTf 
ft:/.  19, 175«. 
1797 J  March, 
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Mb.  UitBAN,  Jug.  16. 

J  SEN  D  you  a  letter  on  Mons.  1*  Abb6  Cartier's  work,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Antiouaries  at  Paris^ 
ivhich  I  gav^  to  Mr.  Rey,  publisher  of  the  iiournal  des  S^a** 
vans,  at  Amsterdam,  July  25,  1781. 

''  Sir, 

'^  In  your  Journal  of  this  month,  p.  288,  a  learned  Abb6 
says,  the  ancients  knew  America ;  and  that,  from  the  little 
the  ancient  authors  have  left  us  on  the  long  voyages  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Marseillois,  and  Vannois,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Americans;  and 
likewise,  that  Julius  Caesar  intended  to  reform  the  Roman 
navy  on  the  Rhodian  and  Vannois  plan. 

'*  Though  I  believe  easily  in  history  when  it  has  an  air  of 
truth,  yet  I  cannot  but  look  on  these  assertions  as  strange 
hypotheses;  they  appear  the  more' so,  as  the  mostexpe- 
rieii<;ed  sea-faring  gentlemen  can  give  no  probable  conjec«^ 
tufip  OQ  such  matters,  not  even  bow  the  ancients  worked 
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ibeir  skip»,  nor  the  oiaiiDer  -of  flMDi^og  the  nuBibar  of  oui 
IB  their  ships  of  war. 

*^  But,  Sir,  ^  I  have  some  practice  in  the  Dautic  arts,  rnndl 
iuiDw  most  of  the  methods  for  working  ships  in  theknown 
world,  and  what  has  been  dooe  for  shortening  vojtgcs  lo  ibe 
East  Indies  and  ihe  western  part  of  the  Souih  Seas,  I  make 
biUd  to  hazard  some  objecUoas  on  the  opinion  of  tUa  ieamcii 
suBtiquary. 

**  1  agree  that  the  Aneieots  built  lai^e  Bbinsp  and  aom^ 
mnch  larger  tbon  necessary  to  cross  j£e  AtUmcic  ooeao^ 
iboaaJi  not  of  a  proper  figure  for  that  purpose;  and  drnft 
the  Greeks  const rucfeed  vessels  double  the  length  of  onr 
first*rate  men  of  war,  as  may  be  seen  bv  Ptolemy's  ship  of 
400  ieet  long,  and  ^0  broad  in  the  midship,  with  a  propor* 
tionable  height  (Kollin) ;  it  had  4000  men  for  rowings  3000 
aoldters,  aind  fiOO  sailors.  This  proves  that  Ptolemy  pne^ 
iinrred  oars  to  sails,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  were  amail  ia 
proportion  to  those  made  ose  of  in  our  days;  though  this 
ship  was  double  the  length  of  our  largest,  which  have  six 
times  more  sailors. 

**  To  give  a  farther  proof  of  the  largeness  of  sotne  of  the 
ancient  ships  of  war,  I  shall  mention  what  a  Treach  author 
says,  in  his  Commerce  des  Egyptiens. 

^  The  military  navy  of  Ptolemy  was  two  ships  of  thirty- 
two  rows  of  oars,  one  of  twelve  rows,  four  of  thirteen  rows, 
fourteen  of  eleven  rows,  thirty-nine  of  nine  rows,  with  a 
double  number  of  quadriremes  and  others  of  less  size/ 

''  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  a  ship  built  under  tha 
direction  of  ArchTmedes :  it  was  of  a  very  extraordinary 
«ize,  and  had  such  a  number  of  conveniences,  that  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  them,  being  so  different  from  those  of 
our  lime. 

^  But,  to  speak  of  ships  not  so  extraordinary,  and  which 
were  more  proper  for  the  Mediterranean  sea  thau  any  of 
those  built  by  the  Armoricaus,  or  ancient  Gauls,  we  have 
but  to  look  on  those  constructed  by  Demetrius  for  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  were  such  aa 
could  contain  1200  men. 

'^  Here  is  what  Plutarch  toys  of  those  vessels : 

'  Demetrius  built  large  ships,  which  hsbd  so  majestic  aa 
aippeHrance  that  they  fascinated  the  eyes  of  all  those  who 
perceived  them,  and  ia  such  a  manner^  thai  his  tery  enemies 
were  struck  with  admiration  when  ibey  aaw  this  king's  sbipi^ 
with  fifteen  and  sixteen  rows  of  oafs,  pass  soqtti«kaIoag  Uie 
abara.* 
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"J*«  *^5™f*  Abh^Caiitier  aays,  that «  the  denth  rf  €«- 
m  tuMlstinl  Itw  Mfana  be  iiueaded.  to  nake  i*  the  Romatr 
navy  Mark  Antony,  at  the  balUe  of  Actiuiin  followed  C«- 
m  s.ptincH>l«« ;  RHt  it  is  known  tbat  be  weiiM  h«ve  Mined 
l»ftdaybRd.B0tGkopatiaJfdwitli.her8bijw.' 

«  T«  sttiBh  aasfstMn*  we  swiBe  bold  to  nnanrer,  tbaPsnch- 
««Wi.«a  Mark  Antony,  engngsd  in  continiml  civil  wars 
ruoning  from  Roine  lo  the  Alps,  then  to  LorobawJy,  thence 
to.  tbe  capital,  and  agfUn  to.  Aaiaj  againttthe  Patthiaaa  and 
liCTpt^ans,  and.  at  last  plunged  lo,  perpetual  fe.»stine»,  fcc 
«)Cb  a  jiwn,  we  must  tbiok,  was  very  inipropeii  lo  moiEe  mw 
forms  in  inattets  which)  bad  been  &utod .  u.seiul  for  amam 
centuries*  since  we.see  that  in  oijr  days,  we  have  been  owm 
Uian.  fiftj  y»ars.  m  finding  the  ^qqcc  knatb  of  oue  naval. 

"  X  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  on  CafiarViotentimMi  bot 
lle*vftyomojudge»fsnchaijaccQuat,,asM,  I'Abb^  kwet 
u».  of  Caasat  s  itttendf d.  reform^  is  probaU*.  Wbftt,PJuUi«h 
«V»of  the  haute  of  AQtium  may  U  a  little  in  fovour  ouZ 
Umj^s  piefeiHag  heavy  ships;  but  his  conduot  pro.ved  hi» 
wi«Bg judgment.    Xhw  ancient  author  saj's, . 

*  ^'*.^^7'  ^*^'  no  Jess  than  five  htindred  shins. 
•ewtig  wftteiv  were  several  cF  eight  and  ten  rows  of  oars  •  C 
fMui  appeared*  more  fit  for  triampb  than  baltte  '' 

J  CaBsar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  all  fight,  andeasr 
to. w«rkvf  bdtiWithxwA  the  least  appeaain^  o«  S»P  ^ 

-Ma«b  Anlftoy  bumtall  his  small  v«ascls>  bot  reswwjd  hi^ 

fe*^  i"P*^>  Sr  '^"*  **  '«  ~-of  oa«,«;dS;ty 

%26«»f».«bM»v    Wh«Ke,»«ry  tbmg  w«»in  orde^,  h,,  HZ 

WMiHl  »►»*«««»  •a«ltgbtfeig«te^e.awragiog  bis «;nto.ke^ 
Uiw  p«rt.a«,  tW  strait.,  and  Uunk  thilnikves  upon  fiS 
^d»  fr«M,  1^  weight  att4«l«*ii«,s»of  Adr  sbi^T  aC 

!jId1^jKifrT*^''*=^  had  of  the  strength  oFtheir 
«WW«»».  w»do  tijeir  feit.  wing  advaaee;  whiobCajsar  per- 

Ti^',""^!""  ^'l  "S^'  r'°«  ♦■«"  '^-^'^ '«  decoy  bis  eneiny^t 
1^^^*^"  ^^y  "  inotion .  was  Tcity  agreeable  to  Cie> 
W,.aar  Jft.lroeiT  Aatony  had  not  hands  enough  to  move 

JS'klTSiSmTil'  *■*"■  "^'"'^  '^r*^-  tJ«y  could  noi 
«riw  wMto.4h«ie,  beaksj.  as.  ms  usual  i»  sea  fifehts     ThrM 

iinS'!^"'^?''T/*'/^!J"'^S"*='^"*"C«sar,and  the  little 
waerstandinff  in  Mark  Antony  in  what  was  necessary  to 
work  hcmyialiip*;  for,  if  be  badibad  men  in  proporli.,:i  to 
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the  size  of  his  vessels^  he  would  have  sunk  Octavius^s  fihlptf 
at  the  first  shock ;  but  what  could  be  expected  from  such  atf 
impiudenl  mao? 

'*  Let  us  now  see  if  the  Romans  thought  the  Gallic  shipt 
preferable  to  theirs.  When  Julius  Csesar's  Beet  was  built 
on  the  Loire,  and  had  the  necessary  quantity  of  men  for 
rowing,  as  welt  as  pilots  and  sailors,  in  order  to  attack  the' 
VannoiSj  he  says, 

'  The  enemy  had  an  advantage  from  the  make  of  their* 
ships;  their  bottoms  were  flatter  than  ours,  and  of  course 
they  were  less  liable  to  be  damaged  when  the  tide  left  them 
on  the  shallows  ;  their  heads  and  stems  were  high,  and 
better  fitted  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  ;  they  were  built  with  oak  ;  their  cross-timbers  were 
a  foot  square^  and  fastened  with  nails  of  an  inch  thick;  theif 
anchors  fastened  w|th  iron  chains  ;*  their  sails  were  made 
with  pliable  and  well-prepared  skins,  more  proper  to  endure 
the  tempestuous  winds  of  the  ocean,  and  give  motion  to  such 
heavy  bodies.  It  was  against  such  ships,  said  he,  our  fleet 
was  to  engage ,  but  we  surpassed  them  in  quickness  of  mo- 
tion, though  we  could  not  hurt  them  with  our  beaks,  thef 
being  too  strongly  built  for  us ;  nor  could  we  safely  attack 
them  on  account  of  their  height ;  for  the  same  reason  ,they- 
were  not  afraid  of  shallow  water,  nor  being  left  ashore  when 
the  tide  went  off,  all  which  our  vessels  dreaded.' 

''To  shew  how  much  fitter  the  Roman  shipa  were  for 
this  purpose  than  those  of  the  Gauls,  we  see  that,  when 
Csesar  first  appeared  on  the  British  coast,  the  natives  were 
astonished  at  the  shape  and  manner  of  going  of  the  Roman 
ships,  and  at  the  effect  of  the  Roman  engines;  which  made 
them  fall  back,  and  give  Caesar's  army  time  to  land.  Thi9 
demonstrates  that  the  Roman  manner  of  building  was  fitter 
for  their  purpose  than  M.  TAbb^  Cartier  thinks;  from 
which  we  may  conclude,  that  Csesar  thought  little  about 
changing  his  manner  of  building  to  copy  alter  an  inferioi' 
one. 

**  A  farther  proof  that  the  Romans  would  never  have  co- 
pied  the  Gallic  method  of  building  ships  in  the  slow  n!lanner 
which  the  Gauls  made  their  vessels  :  the  Romans  had  sure 

» 

rules,  by  which  every  carpenter  could  work  properly,  as 
may  be  conceived  by.  the  great  number  of  sbif>s  ttiey  built' 
when  wanted,  and  as  appears  by  what  these  conquerors  did 


*  These  iroo  inttrumeotf  prove  that  the  Gauls  bad  koiLWorkfc 
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oo  Uie  Gallic  shore^^her^  Csesar  ordered  his  army  to  build^ ' 
as  many  vessels  as  tb^y  covl^  while  he  was  in  whiter* 
quarters ;  but,  as  he  had  observed  that^  '  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  were  lessened  by  the  going  in  and  out  of  the  tide,  be 
ordered  bis  ships  to  be  less  lofty  tnati  those  built  in  the  Medi- 
terranean^ in  order  to  have  them  drawn  on  shore  with  less 
cKfficnlty ;  and  that  they  should  be  broader,  in  order  to 
carry  more  burthen,  and  be  lighter  for  rowing  as  well  as  for 
sailing.' 

'^  At  Caesar's  return  from,  winter-quarters,  he  found  up- 
wards of  600  ships,  and  2,S  galleys  builtyf  though  his  men 
had  had  a  hard  winter;  so  desirous  were  they  to  foUowhis* 
orders. 

^  CsDsar,  at  the  bead  of  five  legions,  left  the  Gallic  shore 
with  a  gentle  southerly  wind,  which  fell  at  midnight.  This 
made  the  tide  carry  hhn  to  the  right;  and,  at  day-break,  he 
perceived  Britain  on  his  left-hand,  which  made  him  tack 
aboul  to  regain  what  he  had  lost  in  the  night,  in  order  to 
land  iiT  the  same  place  which  had  been  so  fortunate  for  his 
retnrn  last  campaign.  On  this  occasion  his  soldiers  shewed ' 
their  desire  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  rowed  forward  the 
heavy  transports  with  as  much  quickness  as  if  they  had  been 
galleys;  for  which  Caesar  praised  them  much.' 

'*  This  single  insUmee  shews  how  the  Romans  could  make 
use  of  their  oars  in  their  ships  of  burthen  ;  and  that  the  an« 
cient  vessels  were  made  so  as  to  employ  sails  and  oars  qt  the 
same  time,  and,  of  course,  to  keep  up  to  the  w|ud  pearer 
than  we  do  in  moderate  weather. 

**  The  better  to' prove  the  improbability  of  the  Romans 
cbpying  the  heavy  Gallic  ships,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
8^a<*figbt  before  Marseilles,  where  they  had  much  trouble 
with  twelve  great  vessels,  built  in  thirty  days  after  they  had^ 
cut  down  the  trees;  the  greenness  of  the  wood  rendered* 
them  so  heavy  that  they  could  hardly  be  managed. 

'*  From  these  premises  every  one  will  conclude,  that  Caesar 


. . , J  - ^ —     -,^^    ^j^    ^ 


*  This  ttiovf  that  erery  man  could  work  at  sbip-building  from  easy  niles, 
tery. different  fnmi  our  method,  which  is  attended  with  an  infinity  of  contly- 
moaids.  , 

t  At* first  light,  it  is  surprising  how  the  Romans  could  build  such  a  quantity 
hips  in  a  winter;  but,  if  rightly  considered,  it  will  be  seen,  that  all  the 
soldiera  could  make.  w<  of  saws,  axes,  augers,  and  all  the  necessary  tools  for 
working  wood ;  and,  as  every  man  who  can  make  use  of  such  instruments  can 

M  ^  ■ 1  •  f  «•      .«  till*  *  «■ 
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never  dreamed  of  changing  \m  manner  for  that  of  tfafe 
clumsy  Gallic  mode,  »ince^  three  centahes  afterwards^  as 
Appiaa  says, 

*"  The  Romans  bad  two  thousand  light  ships,  and  fifteen 
hundred  vessels  with  five  and  six  rows  of  oars ;  they  bad  also 
eighl  hundred  lar^e  ships,  which  they  named  Ptoleui|qu06^ 
for  their  emperors  pomp,  carved  and  gilt  from  head  to 
stern.' 

'*  Having  said  something  on  what  i»  most  remarkable  in 
the  ancient  ships  of  war,  we  must  take  a  little  notice  of  their 
nercantile  vessels*  As  far  as  we  can  discover,  their  pro^ 
portions  were  four  breadths  for  one  length,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  *'  Wishes"  of  Lucian,  when  he  memions  a  large  skip, 
whbcli  carried  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Rome>  which,  fromr 
bad  weather,,  was  driven  into  the  PirsDus,  the  port  of 
Athens. 

''  As  the  Grecian  and  Roman  seas  were  not  sa  extensive 
as  those  of  the  ocean,,  their  ships  had  no  need  of  suob  strong 
timbers  as  we  make  use  of  at  present;  for  which  reason, 
we  may  safely  say,  that  neither  the  Grecian  nor  the  Romaai 
merchant-ships  could  crusft  the  long  space  in  the  Atlaotie 
Ocean,  which  separates  Europe  from  America,  tboagb  ihejr 
went  over  the  Black  Sea,  as  appears  by  what  follows. 

^  An  ancient  author,  mentioned  by  uiodorus  Siculus,  says» 
that,  'from  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Black  Sea,  where 
the  Scythians  dwelt  in  ice  andsnow,  ships  have  been  seen  to 
come,  with  a  eood  wind,  from  those  frozen  countries,  and 
arrive  ia  ten  days  at  Rhodes  ;  after  which  they  have  been 
at  Alexandria  in  four  days  ;  and  in  ten  days  more  went  up 
the  Nile  into  Ethiopia.*  Commerce  des  Es^ticnn.  And  thda 
they  could  run,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  days,  from  the 
coldest  regions  to  the  hottest. 

"  From  what  has  been  seen,  ship-buiIders  in  those  daya 
knew  how  to  make  their  vessels  run  from. the  north  part  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  Egypt  in  fourteen  days,  which  shews  that 
the  Aacients-  bcid  mere  knowledge  in  maritime  aflktrs  thanr 
generally  ouk  sea-faring  gentlemea  think,  who 'seldom  givQ 
themselves  the  troabie  of  looking  into  antnquiky,  where  they 
would  find  our  forefathers  had  some  understanding  in  the' 
arts  as  well  as  ourselves.  From  what  has  been  saicf,  the  R<x* 
mans  had  n.o  need  to  change  their  system  of  ship-lxiikliDg' 
for  tfant  of  the  Gauls* 

"  We  allow  that  ML  TAbbfi  Cartier^s  remarks  ma^  be 
curious ;  but,  from  the  little  which  authors  have  said  oa 
these  matters,  how  could  he  imagine  such  a  proMematie 
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profMlmtioa  coqU  be  ht]^^  bjr  tbf  members  of  the  aca^ 
demy  ?  Yet  they  did  believe  it.  But,  frooi  what  has  been 
ibeim,  any  body  may  boldly  say>  that,  nineteen  hundred 
years  past,  oor  forefatiiers  could  never  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  of  course  opuld  ipuot  know  America.  I  have 
heard  iadeed,  forty  yeaits.  i^pOy'thai  ap:  Trisbma,n,  taken  by 
the  8«vagt»  io  AfDerica,  cria^  Qu;  iq  liis  native  .^nguage  ; 
and  that  the  words  he  spok^.had  <iich  an  effect  upon  these 
people,  chat  they- thought  tliyerj^  was  some  connection  bcT 
tweeo  the  Irish  jloBgue  and  their  own,  which  induced  them 
to  give  him  his  liberty.  There,  Sir,  is  one  more  discovery 
for  yottr  in veoiive  antiquaries ;  .it  may  lead  them  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hibernian  grammfr  with  that  of  the  Amerir 
cans,  as  well  as  on  the  arts  and  .sciences,  manufactures  and 
cooMderce,.  of  these  wild  people^ 

*^  But,  taahew  howoautiou«  writers  should  be  in  advaoc-* 
log  hypothetical  notions^  the  shortest  way  to  America  is 
HKNie  than  .thirty  degrees  in  longitude,  through  strong 
(Burrents  and  temdestuous  oceans,  large  enaugh  to  swallow 
ten  millions  of  Gallic  flat«bottomed  ships,  rigged  I  know 
not  how, '  with  pliant,  well^df  essed  skins,  and  anchors  fast* 
ttied  to  iron  chains.' 

^'  Besides^  tbav  must  hitve  had  other  methods  of  working 
their  ships  than  those  they  have  left  us  a  notion  of,  to  navi« 
gBte'in  those  dangerous  aeas,  which  make  the  boldest  mari* 
Qer  tremUe.  But  to  come  from  that  new  world,  how  could 
they  find  their  way  in  latitudes  where  fogs  are  so  thick  as  to 
hinder  oae  nan's  aeeing  another  half  way  over  the  ship  ? 

^^  From  what  you  have  seen.  Sir,  it  must  appear  very  ex* 
tTMNrdkiary  that  M.  TAbb^  Cartier  should  conclude  so  po* 
ttUvely-frora^'as  he  says/ ^  the  little  documents  which  the 
ancient  sutfattrs  have -left  lis ;'  but  it  is  still  more  extraordi*^ 
aarv  that  ati  academy  of  antiquaries,  should  have  crowned 
Bocn  a  work,  especially  when  most  of  the  sea-faring  gentle- 
mentof  oar  days  are  of  opinion,  that  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  ancients  on  their  si^ips^  of  war  with  oars  is  fabulous. 
^*  Let  these  gentlemen  remember,  that  Julius  Caesar,  i][i 
his  Commentaries,  is  very  particular  in  the  description  of 
his  engagements  with  the  >Bgyptiae  ships  before  Alexan- 
dria. 

^*'I  do 'not  pretend  to  give  reasons  why  our  writers  and 
mariners-do  not  believe  what  the  ancients  have  said ;  but  J 
M  penuaded  that  those  wha  generally  comment  on  an« 
eieat  arts. have  very  little  experience  in  those  of  our  times^ 
ii  may  he  #eea  in  the  Encyclopedie,  which  are  almost 
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written  and  copied  b^  men  who'  make  it  their  businest  to 
write  on  arts  they  never  have  practised. 

^'  From  this  we  may  conciuaC)  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  arts  is  not  easily  obtained  from  the  works  of 
oar  present'writers/wlio,  for  instance^  named  three-banked 
ships,  &c.  those  with  three  row9  of  oars,  for  Want  of  under-» 
standing  the  practical  part;  like  those  tmnsiators  who  un^ 
derstahd  not  the  true  style  of  the  language,  and  mudh  less 
the  technical  terms  of  arts,  which  will  ever^put  in  confusion 
the  greatest  Orator  in  the  world,  if  he  has  not  experience  in 
the  art  he  speaks  of. 

*'  As  you  see,  Sir,  I  have  given  some  reasons  to-  shew  how 
fai"  we  are  from  having  ^  thorough  kno«eledge  of  the  ancient 
maritime  arts^  I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I'  venture  an  opinion 
on  what  I  think  material  for  saving  ships  in  many  cases,  toge^ 
ther  with  a  great  number  of  men's  lives.  I  mean  to  take  some- 
thing from  ttie  Ancients,  and  apply  it  to  our  manner  of  act* 
tng,  for  which  I  should  propose  a  premium  :  *  For  the  best 
manner  of  tacking  about,  without  sail  and  with  sail,  to  go  in 
and  out  of  port  backwards  and  forwards  without  turning,  in 
all  weathers  except  storms  or  strong  winds,  as  the  ancient  , 
Greeks  and  Romans  did  (this  to  be  done  without  obstruct* 
ing  the  present  manner  of  working  ships)  one  thousand 
pounds.' 

'*  Many  think  the  French  are  the  best  theorists  in  naval 
architecture;  but  their  method,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nations,  appears  not  to  be  founded  on  plain  and  fixed  prin« 
ciples ;  for  the  dimensions  of  their  ships  they  are  at  variance 
one  with  the  other.  For  example,  says  a  builder  at  Brest, 
a  ship  ought  to  be  from  175  to  180  reet  long,  by  47  to  50 
broad,  and  22  to  25  in  the  hold.  Vessels  of  other  sises 
have  no  better  niles :  a  frigate  of  36  gims,  they  say^  ought 
to  be  from  120  to  ISO  feet  m  length,  by  33  or  34  in  breadth^ 
and  16  or  17  in  the  hold. 

''  I  shall  not  say  that  such  a  diversity  of  dimensions 
proves  their  not  havmg  just  ideas  of  the  proportions  of  their 
art;  but  I  shall  make  bold  to  put  a  few  questions  to  these 
gentlemen. 

*^  What  inconvenience  would  theie  be  in  making  a  first 
rate  ship  of  200  feet  long,  and  50  broad,  with  a  hold  of . 
25  feet  r  It  would  carry  more  sail,  and  go  quicker.  Snch 
dimensions  are  so  simple  that  a  child  could  put  them  in  prac* 
tice,  since  they  ^ive  tour  breadths  for  one  length,  and  the 
hold  is  in  the  midship.  All  ships  should  be  made  in  these 
proportions,  that  is,  in  aliquot  parts;  then  we  should  be  cer*  • 
tain  which  would  be  best  for  different  uses* 


*To  build  frigates  of  108  or  1 10  feet  lon^  for  thirty  gons^ 
iDerely  for  the  accomancklatTon  of  metal,  is  hke  being' gnided 
by  accessary  parts  to  find  principles  for  the  direction  of  the 
wocile,  whereas  it  should  be  the  subject  which  governs  the 
attribute.  Nothing,  in  shorti  is  more  apt  to  leal'into  clifB* 
calties  than  reasoning  from  random  principles^  instead  of 
founding  them  on  harmonious  rules,  which  lead  ta  tnie 
maxims,  and  give  the  fii^t  idea  of  the  parts  which  compose 
tti  mvention.  This  ancient  manner .  of  reasoning  is  not 
easily  to  be  found  in  the  modern  contrivers^  who  seldom  or 
De?er  look  out  of  the  track  they  are  in,  and  even  oflEer  pre* 
oniums  to  understand  a  part  more  of  the  wrong  routine  they 
bate  ever  followed*  I  am^  my  good  friend^  your  humble. 
servant^ 

'•  W.  Blakey*'* 

1792^  Sept. 
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Mr.  Urbak, 

t  HEREWITH  send  you  a  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rose» 
bishop  of  l£dinburgh|  to  bishop  Campbell,  at  LondoD^  which 
is  ihe  more  curious,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  noticed  in  any 
collection  of  papers,  or  history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers, 
k  accounts  for  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  Episcopal  Clergy 
It  the  Revolution^  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
bishops  in  that  kingdom.  From  this  letter^  likewise,  it  may 
&irly  be  inferred,  that,  if  the  Scots  bishops  had  followed 
the  example  of-4heir  brethren  in  England,  episcopacy  would 
not  only  nave  been  tolerated  but  established  in  Scotland ; 
sad  that  king  William  would  have  been  much  better  pleased 
to  have  countenanced  the  bishops  there  than  the  Presbyte* 
rians,  if  the  bishops  would  have  undertaken  to  Imve  sup- 
ported his  cause.  But  from  the  perusal  of  the  original,  the 
reader  will  naturally  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

X.D- 
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...      4^«4?»*       ;  • 

iBoGAUSE  y<M|:  desire  «  short  htstoiy  of  ny  owiifmo^ 
ceedtngs.and  conductj  when  in  Londoiiy>at  Ute  late  Revofah^ 
timiv  i'Shall  for  yomr  satisfactiony  and  that  of  atbera,  aet^ 
down  a  short  and  plajn  sum  of  it,  which  is  as  follows. 
.  When  in  October  in  1688^  the  tScots 'bishops  came  to  hnoilk 
the  intended  invasion  'by  the.  prince  of  Omnge>  it  ^od  many 
o£  ti^etn  being  then  at  Edinbargh,  meeting  togethei^  con- 
certed aad  sent  up  a  loyal  addresn  to  the  king.  Afterwands,' 
in  November,  finding  that  the  prince^  was  landed^  aad  foro*^ 
seeing  the  dreadful  convulsions  that  were  like  to  ensoe^ 
and  not  knowing  what  damages  might  arise  thence  both  to 
church  and  state,  resolved  to  send  up  two  of  th^i^  mioiber 
to  the  king,  with  a  renewed  tender  of  their  ddty  ;  instruct- 
infir  them  also  to  watt  on  the  bishops  of  England  for  their 
advice  and  assistance,  in  case  that  any  unlucky  thing  might 
possibly  happen  to  occur  with  respect  to  our  ohuron  :  tois 
resolution  being  taken,  it  was  represented  by  the  two  arch* 
bishops  to  his  majesty's  privy  council,  (in  which  the  lord 
Feith  sat  as  cUinceUor)  and.wa^  agvf«d  to  and  Hspi^V^li  ot 
by  them.   Whereupon,  at  the  aiext  meeting  of  the  bisho|is^ 
it  waa  n6t  thought  fit^  even.hy  the  hnchbisbops  themseiiie% 
that  any  of  them  (though  they,  wereinen  of  the  gxiealieet 
ahihty  and  experience)  should^  goiilp^  as  being  less  acoeptM 
able  to  the  English  bishqps,  ficDin  their  haying  consdnted  to 
the  taking  off.  the  sanguinary  laws,  against  the. Papists,  and 
ao  that  undertaking  was  devolred  over  upon  Dr.  Bruce, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  and  me;  he  having  snflered  for  not 
agreeing  to  that  project,  and  I.  not  concerned,  as  dot  beiag 
a  bishop  at  that  time ;  and  accordingly  a  commission  was- 
drawn  up  and  signed  for  us  two,  Decehiber  9d,  1688.    The 
bishop  of  Orkney  promising  to  come  back  inxn  that  conn** 
try  in  eight  or  ten  days'  time,  that  we  might  journey  toge-> 
ther,  occasioned  my  stay^;  but. when  that  time  was  elapsed, 
I  had  a  letter  froni  lum^  signifying  that  he  had  fallen  very 
ill,  and  desiring  me  to  go  up  post,  as  soon  as  1  could,  pro* 
mising  to  follow  as  soon  as  health  would  serve  ;  whereupon 
I  took  post,  and  in  a  few  days  coming  to  INorthallertoo, 
where  bearing  of  the  king's  having  left  Rochester,  I  stood 
doubtful  with  myself,  whether  to  go  forward  or  return ;  but 
considering  the  various  and  contradictory  accounts  I  had 
got  all  along  upon  the  road,  and  that,  in  case  of  the  king's 
retirement,  matters  would  be  so  much  the  morei  dark  and 
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pe^Iexed,  I  reserved  to  go  on»  lb  at  I  aighi  be  able  to 
give  just  accounts  of  thingra  to  my  brethren  here,  fwxii  time 
t9  time,  and  have  the  advice  of  Eitglisb  bishops^  whom  I 
oerer  doubted  to  find  unalterably  firm  to  their  master's  in* 
terest  And  as  this  was  the  occasion  of  my  coming  \o  Lod« 
doR,  SQ  by  reaaon  oC  the  continuance  of  the  bishop  of  Ork*- 
ney^  illness^  that  difficult  task  fell  to  my  share  aloiie. 

The  next  cby  after  my  arrival  at  London,  I  waited  on  the 
srehhishop  of  Canterbury  »*  (to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
knowfiy  some  three  years  before)  and  after  my  .presenting^ 
•ad  his  gfBoe*s  reading,  my  commission,  his  gmqe  said  that 
siatters  were  rery  dark,  and  the  cloud  so  thick  or  gross 
that  they  coald  not  see  through  it;  they  kaew  not  wcil 
what  to  do  for  tfaemselves^  and  fiir  less  what  advice  to  givi 
Be ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  bishops  with  him 
that  day,  and  desired  me  to  see  him  a  week  thereafter.  I 
Oextflraited  on  the  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,t  (being  my  ac« 
^uaiiltance  also)  who  treated  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
could  not  but  see  through  his  inclinations ;  wherefore  I  re^ 
lolved  to  visit  him  no  more,  nor  tQ  address  myself  to  any 
others  of  that  order^  till  I  should  have  occasion  to  learn 
sediething  farther  about  them :  wherefore  the  week  (here^ 
ftfter  I  repaired  ag^ia  to  Lambeth,  and  told  his  ^race  all  that 
bad  passed  hetwi^en  St.  Asaph  and  me,  who  smiling  replied^ 
that  St.  Asaph  was  a  good  mao,  but  an  anery  man,  and. 
withal  told  me,  that  matters  still  continued  dark,  and  that 
it  behoved  me  to  wait  the  issue  of  their  convention^  whidi 
be  suspected  was  only  that  which  could  give  light,  and 
open  the  scene ;  but  withal  desired  die  to  come  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  if  any  thing  occurred,  he  would  sig* 
nify  it  to  me.  In  that  wearisome  season,  (wearisome  to  me, 
because  acquainted  with  few,  save  those  of  oor  own  coun-^ 
trymen,  and  of  those  I  knew  not  whom  to  trust)  I  waited  on 
the  bishop  of  London,  j;  and  entreated  him  to  speak  to  the 
prince;  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pehieciltions  of  our  clergy,  but 
to  no  purpose.  I  was  also  with  the  then  Dr.  Burnetj  upon 
the  same  design,  but  with  no  success,  who  told  me  be  did 
not  meddle  in  Scots  affairs.  I  was  also  earnestly  desired  by 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  then  Viscount  of  Tarbat,  and 
some  other  Scots  peers,  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  and  to 
present  him  with  an  address  upon  that  head.  I  asked  whe* 
ther  I  or  my  address  would  readily  meet  with  acceptance 
or  success,  if  it  did  not  compliment  the  prince  upon  his 
descent,  to  deliver  us  from  popery  and  slavery  ^  they  said 
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jthat  was  iibsolutely  necessary.  I  told  tbem  I  was  neither 
instructed^  by  my  constituents  to  do  so,  neither  had  I  iny« 
aelf  clearness  to  do  it^  and  that  on  these  terms  I  neither 
could  nor  would  either  visit*  or  address  his  highness.  In  that 
season  also,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted,  and  severd 
times  visited  the  worthy  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  ^ly,  whose 
conversation  was  very  useful  to  me,  end  every  way  a^e^ 
8ble.  And  besides  these  bishops  already  mentionedi  I  had 
not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any  other,  and  thus 
the  whole  time  of  the  convention  was  ptosed  ofF^  excepting 
what  was  spent  in  necessary  duties,  and  visiting  our  countryr 
men,  even  until  the  day  the  dark  scene  was  opened  oy 
the  surprising  vote  of  abdication  ;  on  which  I  went  over  td 
Lambeth.  What  passed  there  betwixt  his  grace  and  me  (be- 
ing  all  private)  it  is  both  needless  and  would  be  very  tedi« 
ous,  and  perchance  not  so  very  proper  to  write  it.  In  ths 
close,  I  told  his  grace  that  I  would  make  ready  to  go  home, 
and  only  wait  on  bis  grace  once  more  before  I  took  my 
journey. 

Whil6  I  was  makinff  my  visits  of  leave  to  my  country? 
men,  I  was  surprizingiy  told  that  some  two  or  three  of 
them^  attempting  to  go  home  without  passes,  were  the  first 
stage  stopt  upon  the  road,  and  that  none  were  to  expect 
passes  without  waiting  on  the  prince.  Whereupon  I  re* 
paired  again  to  Lambethi  to  have  his  grace's  advice,  who 
considering  the  necessity  of  that  compliment,  aereed  to  my 
making  it.  Upon  my  applying  to  the  bishop  or  London  to 
introdiice  me,  his  lordship  asked  me  whether  I  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  the  king  (so  was  the  style  in  England  then)  t 
I  replied  I  had  nothing  to  say,  save  that  1  was  going  for 
Scotland^  being  a  member  of  the  convention ;  for  I  under*» 
stood  that  without  waiting  on  the  prince,  (that  being  the 
most  common  Scots  style)  I  could  not  have  a  pass,  and  that 
witiiout  that,  I  must  needs  be  stopt  upon  the  road,  as  seve- 
ral  of  my  countrymen  had  been*  Iiis  lordship  asked  me 
tgain,  paying,  seeing  the  clergy  have  been,  and  are  so 
routed  and  barbarouslv  treated  by  the  Presbyterians,  wil} 
you  not  speak  to  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  in  &« 
vour  of  your  own  clergy!  My  reply  was,  that  the  prince 
had  been  often  applied  to  in  that  matter  by  several  of  the 
nobility,  and  addressed  also  by  the  sufferers  themselves, 
and  yet  all  to  no  purpose,  wherefore  I  could  have  no  hopes 
that  my  intercessions  would  be  of  any  aVail ;  but  if  his  lord- 
ship thought  otherwise,  I  would  not  decline  to  make  tbem. 
Hislordship  asked  me  farther,  whether  any  pf  our  countrymen 
would^o  along  with  me,  and  ^poke  particularly  of  sir  George 
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Mackenzie;  I  replied,  I  doubted  nothing  of  that;  where- 
upon bis  lordship  bid  me  find  him  out,  that  both  he  and  I 
should  be  at  court  that  day,  against  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and;  that  he  would  surely  be  there  to  introduce  us ;  all 
which  (I  having  found  sir  George)  imparted  to  him,  who 
liked  it  very  well,  and  said  it  was  a  good  occasion,  and 
wished  that  several  of  our  nobility  might  be  advertised  by 
us  to  be  there  also;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  doubted 
much,  whether  coming  in  a  body,  he  (the  prince)  would 
give  us  access;  and  that  our  nobility  would  be  much 
offended  at  us,  if  coming  to  court  upon  our  invitation,  ac- 
cess should  be  denied  them,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  best 
that  we  alone  should  meet  the  bishop  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  advise  with  him  what  was  fi^  to  be  done ;  which 
was  agreed  to  :  and  upon  our  meeting  with  the  bishop,  sir 
George  made  that  overture  to  his  lordship,  which  he  closing 
with  very  warmly,  said  he  would  go  into  the  king,  and  see 
if  he  would  appoint  a  time  for  the  Scots  episcopal  nobility 
and  gentry  to  wait  upon  him  in  favour  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland,  so  sadly  persecuted.  Whereupon  the  bishop 
leaving  us  in  a  room  of  Whitehall,  near  adjoining  to  the 
place  where  the  prince  was,  stayed  above  a  full  half-hour 
from  us,  and  upon  his  return  told  us,  the  king^s  answer  was, 
that  be  would  not  allow  us  to  come  to  him  in  a  body,  lest 
that  might  give  jealousy  and  umbrage  to  the  Presbyterians, 
neither  would  he  permit  them  (for  the  same  reason)  to  come 
to  him  in  numbers ;  and  that  be  would  not  allow  above  two 
of  either  party  at  a  time  to  speak  to  him  on  church  mat- 
ters. 

Then  the  bishop  directing  his  discourse  to  me,  said.  My 
lord,  you  see  that  the  king,  having  thrown  himself  upon  the 
water,  must  keep  himself  a  swimming  with  one  hand.  The 
Presbyterians  have  joined  him  closely,  and  offer  to  support 
him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  cast  them  off,  unless  he  could 
see  how  otherwise  he  can  be  served.  And  the  king  bids 
tne  tell  you,  that  he  knows  the  state  of  Scotland  much 
better  than  he  did  when  he  was  in  Holland ;  for  while  there, 
he  was  made  believe  that  Scotland,  generally  all  over,  was 
Presbyterians,  but  now  he  sees  that  the  great  body  of  the 
nobilitv  and  gentry  are  for  episcopacy,  and  it  is  the  trading 
and  inferior  sort  are  for  presbytery  ;  wherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you,  that,  if  you  will  undertake  to  serve  him  to  the  pur- 
pose that  he  is  served  here  in  Engbnd,  he  will  take  you  by 
tbehand,  support  the  church  and  order,  atid  throw  off  the 
Presbyterians. 
My  answer  to  this  was,  My  lord,  I  cannot  but  thank  the 
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prince  for  his  frankness  and  offer ;  but  wiCbal  I  must  teH  ^ 
your  lordship,  that,  when  I  came  from  Scotland,  neither  my  ' 
brethren  nor  I  apprehended  any  such  revolution  as  I  have 
s^en  now  in  England,  and  thereK>re  I  neither  was,  nor  could 
be^  instructed  by  them  what  answer  to  maice  to  the  prince's 
oiter,  and  therefore  what  I  say,  is  not  in  their  name,  but 
onlv  my  private  opinion ;  which  is,  that  I  truly  think  they 
will  not  serve  the  prince  so  as  he  is  served  in  England,  that 
is,  as  I  take  it,  to  make  him  their  king,  nor  ^ive  their  suf* 
firage  for  his  being  king;  and  though  as  to  this  matter,  I  can 
say  nothing  in  their  name,  and  as  from  them,  yet  for  myself 
I  must  say,  that,  rather  than  do  so,  I  will  abandon  all  the 
interest  that  either  I  have,  or  may  expect  to  have,  in  Bri* 
tain.  Upon  this  the  bishop  commended  my  openness  and 
ingenuity,  and  said  be  beiieved  it  was  so ;  for,  says  he,  all 
the  time  ^ou  have  been  here,  neither  have  you  waited  on 
the  king,  nor  have  any  of  your  brethren,  the  ocots  bishops, 
made  any  address  to  him,  so  the  king  must  be  excused  for 
Standing  by  the  Presbyterians. 

Immediately  upon  this,  the  prince  going  somewhere 
abroad,  comes  through  our  room,  and  sir  George  Mackeo* 
zie  takes  leave  of  him,  in  very  few  words.  I  applied  to  the 
bisliop,  and  said,  My  lord,  there  is  now  no  farther  place  for 
application,  in  our  church  matters,  and  this  opportunity  for 
taking  leave  of  the  prince  is  lost ;  wherefore  loes  that  your 
lordship  would  introduce  me  for  that  effecf,  ii  you  can, 
ttext  day  about  ten  or  eleiren  in  the  forenoon,  whicb  his 
lordship  promised  and  performed  ;  and  upon  my  being  ad# 
mitted  into  the  prince's  presence,  he  came  three  or  four 
steps  forward  from  his  compan}',  and  prevented  me,  by 
saying.  My  lord,  ^reyou  going  for  Scotland?  My  reply  was. 
Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  any  commands  for  me.  Then  he  iiaid, 
t  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  me,  apd  follow  the  example  of 
England;  wherefore  being  somewhat  difficulted  how  to 
tnake  a  mannerly  and  discreet  answer,  without  entangling 
myself,  I  readily  replied.  Sir,  I  will  serve  you  so  far  as  law^ 
reason,  or  conscience  will  allow  nie#  How  this  answer 
pleased  I  cannot  well  tell,  but  it  seems  the  limitations  and 
conditions  of  it  were  not  acceptable,  for  instantly  the  prince, 
without  saying  any  more,  turned  away  from  me  and  went 
back  to  his  company.  Considering  what  had  passed  the 
day  before,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  prince  accost 
me  in  these  terms ;  but  I  presume,  that  either  the  bishop 
(not  having  time)  had  not  acquainted  him  with  what  had 
passed,  or  that  the  prince  proposed  to  try  what  might  be 
piade  of  me  by  the  honour  be  did  ipe  of^th^  immediate 
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demaad.  And  as  that  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  last  time, 
I  had  the  honour  to  speak  with  bis  highness.  The  things  I 
write  were  not  only  upon  the  matter,  but  in  the  self-«same 
individual  words,  that  I  have  set  them  down.  Whether 
what  the  bishop  oi  London  delivered  as  from  the  prince^ 
vas  so,  or  opt,  I  cannot  certainly  say  ;  but  I  think  his  lord- 
flbip's   word  was  good  enough  for  tbat:   or  whether  th« 

?riBce  would  have  stood  by  his  promise,  of  casting  off  the 
resbyterians  and  protecting  us,  in  case  we  had  come  in  to 
liis  interest,  I  .will  not  determine;  though  tiiis  setms  the 
nost  prob'abjje  to  me,  and  that  for  these  reasons:  he  had 
^  Presbytenans  sure  on  his  side,  both  from  inclination  and 
laterest,  maoy  of  them  having  come  over  with  him,  ano  the 
rest  baving  appeared  so  warmly  tor  hiuj,  that  with  no  good 
grace,  imaginable,  could  they  return  to  king  James's  in- 
|«f«tt ;  next  by  gaining,  as  he  might  presume  to  gain,  the 
episcopal  nobility  and  gentry,  which  he  saw  was  a  great 
party,  and  consequently  that  king  James  would  be  deprived 
of  his  principal  support;  then  he  saw  what  a  hardship  it 
would  be  upon  the  church  of  England,  and  of  what  bad  con- 
pei|«eiice  to  see  episcopacy  ruined  in  Scotland ;  who  no 
doubt  would  have  vigorously  interposed  for  us,  if  we  by 
our  earriage  could  have  been  brought  to  justify  their  mea* 
wres. 

And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  for  after  my  coming 
down  here,  my  lord  St.  Andrew  and  I  taking  occasion  to 
wftit  OD  duke  Hamilton,  his  grace  told  us,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  Sitting  down  of  the  convention,  that  ,he  had  it  in 
2ecial  charge  from  king  William,  that  nothing  should  be 
me  lo  the  prejudice  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  case 
the  bishops  could  by  any  means  be  Drought  to  befriend  his 
interest,  and  prayed  us  most  pathetically  for  our  own  sake 
Co  foibw  the  example  of  the  church  of  England ;  to  which 
my  lord  St  Andrew  replied,  that  both  by  natural  allegiance, 
the  laws,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths,  we  were  engaged  in 
the  king's  interest,  and  that  we  were  by  God's  grace  to 
atand  by  it  in  the  face  of  all  dangers,  and  to  the  greatest 
losses ;  subjoining  that  his  glee's  quality  and  influence  put 
it  in  bis  hands  to  do  his  majesty  the  greatest  service,  and 
Jbimaelf  the  surest  honour ;  ancl  if  he  acted  otherwise,  it 
might  readily  lie  as  a  heavy  tache  and  curse  both  upon  him-* 
self  and  his  fomiiy*  I  can  say  no  more  for  want  of  paper, 
save  that  I  am  as  before.         , 

Alex.  Edinb. 
1774,  ApriL 
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XVIII.  Account  of  King  John'ft  Death,  from  an  ancient  MS;    ' 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  SEND  you  herewith,  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  my 

Sossession,  an  account  of  the  death  of  King  John,  which 
lapin  rejects,  (and  his  translator  after  him),  because  no 
contemporary  writer  mentions  the  same,  and  on  the  impro-* 
bability  of  a  man  poisoning  himself  to  be  revenged  ixt  an- 
other. A  dissertator  on  the  history  of  this  teign  boweyer 
(whose  tract  is  added  to  the  fifth  volume  of  th^  last  octavo 
edition]  gives  very  good  reasons  for  receiving  this  account, 
which  (according  to  Mr.  Tindal)  is  first  mentioned  in  Eng- 
lish by  Caxton,  a  Monk.  Whether  this  MS.  history,  which 
is  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  o^  Edward 
the  third,  and  comes  with  mtemal  evidence  of  being  the 

rroduction  of  a  monkish  writer,  be  written  by  that  Canton, 
leave  to  some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  to  deter- 
mine. 

^*  The  barons  of  Engelond  had  so  highe  partye  and  belpe 
thurgh  Lowj's  the  kynges  sone  of  Fraunce,  that  kyng  John 
wist  not  whider  for  to  tume,  ne  gone ;  and  so  it  felle,  that 
he  wolde  have  gon  to  Nichoie,*  and  as  he  wente  thklerward 
he  come  to  the  abbey  of  Swyneshened,t  and  tber  he  abode 
y  dayes.  And  as  he  sat  at  mete,  he  axed  a  ntonke  of  the 
hows,  how  meche  a  lof  was  worth  that  was  set  byfore  hym  at 
the  table  ;  and  the  monke  seide  that  th«  iof  wa»  worth  but 
an  halfpenny.  "  O,"  quod  he„  **  tho  here  is  grei  chepe  of 
breed ;  now,"  quod  the  kyng,  "  &  I  may  ly  ve  such  a  Ibf  schal 
be  worth  xxd.  or  half  yeer  be  agon.'*  And  when  be  had 
seyd  this  word  raych  he  thoghte  &  oft  tyme  siked,  and 
uofnej  &  ete  of  tlie  breed,  and  seyd,  "  be  God,  the  word  I 
have  spoke  it  schal  be  soth."  The  monke  that  stood  before 
the  kyno;,  was  for  this  woord  fol  sory  in  herte,  and  thoghte 
rathere  ne  wold  hymselfe  souifre  pitous  deth,  and  thoght  if 
he  myghte  ordeigne  therefore  some  maner  remedye,  And 
anone  the  monke  went  to  his  abbot,  &  was  sohreven^  of 
hym  &  told  the  abbot  at  that  the  kyng  seyde,  and  prayed 
his  abbot  for  to  assoyle||  him,  for  he  wold  geve  the  kyne 
such  a  watsayll^  that  all  Engelond  schuld  be  glad  ^ereo^ 


*  Lincoln.     Rapin,  f  Swines-head,  or  Swinstead.  J  took. 

^  confessed  by  him.  ||  to  give  him  absolution. 

^  Watsayll,  wassail  or  wassei,  a  Sa\nn  Phrase  uiied  on  drinking  beaUbiy 
literally  signify inj$  '*  Vour  health/'  tVom ibeucc tlu;  bt>wl  used  on th^ qccf sioB 
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It  jayfiilL  Tbo  went  the  monke  into  a  gardyn,  8c  fonde  a 
|;ret  tode  therin;  8c  nome  her  iip^  8c  put  her  in  a  cuppe, 
&  filled  it  with  good  good  ale,  8c  prickked  the  tode  ihurgh 
with  abroehe*  m^ny  tyfloes,  tul  that  the  venyme  come  out 
in  eche  side,  in  to  the  cuppe.  And  tho  nome  the  rnppe  6c 
hroght  It  before  the  kyng;  and  knelyng  seyde,  '^  Sir,"  qiiod 
he,  **  watsayll,  for  neyfer  dayes  of  youre  lyf  »e  dronk  ye  of 
aucfa'^cuppe.'*  '•Tbe  begynne,  monke,**  qaod  the  kyng; 
jbr'  the  monke  dranke  a  gret  draught,  8c  toke  the  kyng  the 
cappe,  8c  the  kyiig  also  dranke  a  gret  draught,  and  set  doun 
the  cappe.  T&e  monke  anon  right  went  into  the  ferii;ery,t 
&  tber  aide  anon,  on  whos  soule  God  have  mercy.  Amen* 
And  fyve  monkes  syngen  for  his  souie  speciallich,|  8c  schul 
vrhile  the  abbey  slant.  The  kyng  aros  up  anon  ful  evyl  at 
ese^  &  comnmnded  to  remove  the  table,  and  axed  after  the 
monke,  and  men  told  him  that  he  was  dede,  for  his  wombe 
aras  broke  in  sunder.  When  the  kyng  herd  this  tydynge 
lie  Commanded  for  to  trusse,  but  ai  it  was  for  noght  for  his 
bely  began  so  to  swelle  for  the  drynk  that  he  drank,  that  he 
4ide  wiirtiiane  ij  dayes  aftir  in  the  casteil  of  Newerk^  and  bis 
]body  was  yfouryed  at  Wyncbestre.§*' 

|785^j|farM, 


i^MMVWMiPlHwn* 


%BL  Menwirs  of  Richsid  PlaaUgienet»  (a  nataral  Sob  of  King 
Richard  lU.)  who  died  2$2d  Dec.  1360,  <4.  £dw.  VI.)  Id  a  Let* 
to  from  Dr.  Thomas  fir^U  UT  Dr.  William  Warren,  President 
l)f  Trinity  HaU- 

Deae  Will, 

♦  ♦  t  *  Now  for  the  story  of  Richard  PlanUgenet 
In  tl^  year  1720,  (I  have  forgot  the  particular  day,  only 
xenaeiQwr  it  was  about  Miehi^imas)  I  waited  on  the  late 
lord  Henea^jB,  earl  of  Wiiichelsea»  at  EastwelUhouse,  and 
^uad  bim  sitting  with  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Eastweli 
)yin^  open  before  him.  He  told  me,  that  he  had  been 
looking  there  to  see  who  of  his  own  family  were  mentioned 
in  it.    But,  says  h^f  I  have  a  curiosity  here  to  show  you. 

'      ■  ■■ 

WBt  called  a  wauel-bowl.  John  being  descended  from  the  Saxon  race  of 
kmgf,  the  moafc't  addreis  ob  this  occaa ion  was  peculiarly  flattering,  and  may 
W  ffvppoaed  verj  pleas iq^  to  the  king. 

*  A  spitj  or  any  sharp  ii|Stri|inent.    It  is  a  French  word. 

4>  The  tnflrmary.  }  Specially  appointed. 

I  it  thpnld'be  woreetier. 
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And  tbea  shewed  me,  and  I  imme^iatoly  tnuneribed  k  in# 
my  alatanack,  ^^  Richard  PlantageiKit  was  bui^fed  the  82d 
daye  of  December,  aniio  lU  suptii.  Eoc  Re^putyo  de  £aH<>* 
welly  Mib  a»fH>  1650/'  This  is  all  the  reffbier  BcmitipBs  of 
bim  \  fto  that  we  cannot  say,  whether  he  waa  huriM  iH 
tl>e  church  er  church-yard ;  nor  is  there  oow  any  other  aie«- 
mofial  of  him  exceipt  the  tradition  iq  the  fao^ily^  i^  soiq^ 
little  Kiiarks  where  bi#  l^o^se  stood.  The  atory  my  loi^  toU 
me  was  this  :'t-  .     :  .  ... 

When  ur  ThoiMs  Moyle  boilt  that  boiise^ .  (£MtweU<r 
Place)  he  observed  his  ebief  bricklayeiCy  i^nevar  be  left 
off  work  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Tbopias  had  eurio^ty  10 
know  what  book  the  maa  read  ;  but  was  some  time  befoi^ 
be  could  discover  it;  be  still  ^tting  the  book  up  if  aHy 
one  caime  toward  him*  However^  at  laat,  sir  Thomas  sur^ 
prised  him,  and  snatched  tbe  book  from  him»  fmd  looking 
into  it  found  it  to  be  Latin*  Hereupoo»  he  examined  bii% 
aiMl  finding  he  pretty  well  understood  that  language^  he  io^ 
quired)  how  be  came  by  his  learning :  hereupon^  the  man 
told  him,  as  he  bad  been  a  good  aiaster  to  bun,  ha  -would 
▼enture  to  trust  him  with  a  secret  he  had  never  befere  fe^ 
▼ealed  to  any  one.  He  then  informed  him,  that  he  was 
boarded  with  a  Latin  school-master,  without  knowing  who 
his  parents  were,  till  be-  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  : 
only  a  gentleman  (who  took  occasion  to  acquamt  him  he 
was  no  rehition  to  him)  came  once  a  oUarter,  and  paid  For 
bis  board,  and  took  care  to  ft^e  that  lie  wanted  notblhg. 
And,  one  day,  this  gentleman  took  bim,  and  cAttied  hiiil'  to 
a  fine  great  house,  where  he  passed  through  several  stately 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  he  left  him,  bidding  him  stay 
there. 

Then  a  man,  filtel^  drest  with  a  6t^  and  garter,  catne  to 
him  ;  asked  him  some  questions,  talked  kindly  to'bim,  and 
gairehini  some  moitey.  Then  the  fore-memiontd  gentle^ 
iMan  rettirned^  and  conducted  him  baok  to  his  school. 

Some^  time  aft^,  the  same  g0ntletnan<came  to  htm  again, 
with  a  horae  and  proper  accoutrements,  and  told  him^  he 
must  take  a  journey  with  him  into  tbe  country.  They  went 
into  Leiceetershire,  and  came  to  Boaworth  field ;  and  he 
was  carried  to  king  Richard  III.*s  tent  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  told  him  he  was  his  son.  ''  But,  child,^  says  he, 
^  to-morrow  I  must  fight  for  my  crown.  And,  assure  yourr 
aelf|  if  I  lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  Ufe  too :  but  I  hope  to 

E reserve  both.     Do  you  stand  in  soch  a  place,  (directing 
im  to  a  particular  place)  where  ydti  may  see  the  b^tde, 
cot  of  danger.    And  ivheu  I  have  gaioed  th0  vidtoryi  ootoe 


tdrme^f  l^'ivDl^thejftiHiKft  5^u  to  be  mine,  and  tske  cave  of  you* 
Bm,  iff  ftboiilci  4ie '80' unfortunate  08  to  lose  thebatds^  tbra 
sbtlt  as  ireH  as  you  )&an,  and  t«ke>oant  to  left  nobody  knair 
riiat  I  atn  your  faiherv  for  no  money  nrHI  be^Aearedtoangr 
•lie  so  tiearfv  related'  to  tne,^    Tiien  tbt  king  gsjre  him  a 

fte'  feilowod'  the'  kijig^s  directiona.  Aiid,  irhen.  he  :9tm 
the  battle  was  lost,  and  the  king  killed,  hehaated  to.Loftt 
don,  sold  his  hom^  and  fine  clothes  ;  and  the  better  to  con* 
ceal  himself  from  all  suapioion  of  bein^  son  to  a  king,  and 
that  he  tifight  liave  moans  to  live  by  his  honest  labour,  he 
|Mii  faliaself  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer.  But,  having  a  com- 
petent skill  %f\  the  Latin  tongoe,  he)ivas,ttnwtlling  toloseit; 
and  having  an  inclination  also  to  reading,  and  no  delight  in 
the  conversfk.tiou  of[^0$e, he  was  obliged  ^o  work  with,  he 
generally  spent  all  the  time  be  bad  to  spare  in  reading  bj 
himself. 

'fttrTbomaa  aaidy  f '  You  are  now  M^  andalmoatpaat  yfur 
laibofir.;  >iwiUgive.you  the*runningof  mykitefaenaa  loagM 
yon  WtitJ^  He  ansftvered^  **  Sii^  you  bare  a  numerauii 
fkmily;  i  bavehoen  osed  to  live  retired;  give  me  lea^msta 
bttild'a^JuiQse  of  one  room  for  mj^elf^  in  such  a  field,  and 
tbere^  with yourgood leave^  I  willliveand die,"  SirThomaa 
granted  hia request ;.  he  built  his  house, and  there  ooatiaued 
feohfeideaib. 

r  auppate  f  thuagb  my  loid  did  not  mention  it)  that  be  went 
io  ctit  ia  the  family,  and  then  retired  to  biaho4.  My  lordi 
laid^  that  there  wa#.ix>  park,  attliattiaie;  bnt:wiiea  tbeftari: 
was  made,  tlmt  hoo9e  was  taken  into  it,  and  coatiaued  stand* 
ifig  tiil  hia  (my  lordla)  &tber  pulled  it  down.  '*  But,''  «ai4 
my  laid,  ^'L  would  as  soon. hiwe  pulled  down  this  houao,'* 
neaning  EaatweU^place. 

I  haixe  been  cmpoting  the  age  of  thiaRiobard  Pianti^e^^ 
•et  when  he  died,  and  find  itito  be  about  dU  For  Richard 
HI.  was  killed  August  I23i,  1485,  (which .  subtracted  froagi 
1546,  there  remains  etS)  to  which  add  16  (for  the  age  of 
Hiehard  Blantaaencst  at  that  time),  and  it  makes  81.  Bu;, 
tbougli  he  lived'to  that* age,  be  oould  scarcely  enjoy  bis  re- 
tirement In  bis  little  house  above  two  or  three  years,  or  a 
little  more.  For  I  find  by  Philpot,  that  air  Thomas  Moyle 
did  not  purchase  the  estate  of  Eastwell,  till  about  the  year 
1 543  or  4.  We  .may  therefore  raBsouably  suppose,  that,  upon 
bis  building  a  new  house  on  his  purcbaaet  he  could  not 
aome  to  iive  in  it  till  154a^  but  that  his  workmen  were  coiw 
tioued  to  build  the  walls  about  his  gardens^  and  other  coo« 
aaoiaaoes  off  from  the  houses    And  till  bo  came  to  live  ia 


tst$        Story  rf  Bkhard  fUm^agemt  mUhmiieated. 

the  house,  he  eouTld  riot  well  have  ap  op|K)ft«BiCj^.of  ob^erf^ 
ing  how  Riehard  Planiagenet  retired  wiih  hi»  book.  Sef 
that  it  was  ptobably  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1^46^ 
when  Richard  and  8ir  Tbomaa  had  .tl^e  t'ore-menticniecl  dia« 
logue  together.  Conseqaently^  Richard  ooald  Bfot  buitd  hi^ 
bouse,  and  have  it  dry  enough  for  him  to  live  in,  UU  the  yeac 
1547.  So  that  he  must  be  77  or  78  years  .of  age  before  b# 
bad  bia  ^rit  of  ease«    •  «  «         . 

lam^ 
Dear  Brother  Will^       . 
Your  hamble  Servant^ 
Tho.  B|ibtt# 
Sprmg  Grove,  Sept.  I,  1735.  .  . 

The  Story  of  Richard  Plant agenef  authenticatti^ 

•  .  > 

Sir, 
Til  E  anecdote  concerning  Richard  Plantageii^tj  naiilfal 
son  of  our  king  Richard  111.  reprinted  in  your  last  magaziae 
from  Mr.  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiam,  I  observe,  bas  beea 
from   thence  republished  in  some  of  the  evening  papenu 
A  gentleman,  however,  who  signs  R.  T.  ia  the  St.  James*a 
Chronicle  of  August  8,  seems  to  entertain  some  doubt  coih 
cerning  the  authenticity  of  that  story >^  for  he  says,  ''  At 
that  time  (that  is,  when  the  Desiderata  Curiosa  wefe  pob« 
lished)  i  was  informed  that  there  was  not  the  least  founda- 
tion for  the  story,  the  whole  being  forged  with  a  viewta 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  Mr.  Peck,  by  a  person  wha 
certainly  succeeded,  if  that  was  his  design*"     Now,  Sir,  Dn 
Thomas  Brett,  of  *Spring  Grove,  near  Eastwell,  was  the 
person  that  penned  the  story,  or  that  first  put  down  the 
traditionary  account  in  writing,  with  a  view  of  obliging  his 
countryman,  Dr.  William  Warren,  who  was  then  fellow^of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  there  resident.     Dn  Brett 
and  Dr.  Warren,  both  of  whom  I  well  know,  were  very  se* 
rious  men,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  design  of  impostiig 
upon  any  body,  in  a  point  of  history  especially,  and  this  is 
no  more  than  a  piece  ofjustice  which  I  owe  to  their  irre- 
proachable characters.    The  gentleman  goes  on,  **  the  truth 
of  the  relation  may  be  easily  established,  or  refuted,   by 
searching  into  the  rej^ister  of  Eastwell;  and  therefore  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  wilt  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  into  tne  reality  of  this  strange  and  improbable 
story,  it  wjH  be  esteemed  a  particular  favour  by  youroin* 
stant  reader,**  &c.    If  by  the  reality  of  the  story,  he  means 
the  whole  of  the  anecdote,  I  profess  1  can  neither  give,  nor 
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fyroci^re  any  further  account  of  Richard  Plantagenet  than 
what  Dr.  Brett  has  given,  the  })nrttes  being  long  since  dead; 
and  can  only  say,  thatv^heii  I  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eastwell,  which  I  did  iliany  years,  the  tradition  very  cur- 
rently ran,  as  the^ doctor  has  delivered  it;  but, if  R.  T.  will 
be  content  with  a  literal  extract  from  the  old  register  of 
Eastwellj  concerning  the  person  in  question,  1  am  ready  to 
oblige  him  in  that,  by  assuring  him,  that  I  copied  verbatifD, 
above  thirty  years  ago  the  following  entry  from  thence. 

*  Richard  Plantagenet  was  boryed  the  ^$d  daye  of  De- 
cember  anno  nt  84tpra,'  i.  e.  13.50. 

All  I  shall  farther  say,  is,  and  this  I  thiuk  may  give  some 
SRtisfaccion,  that  Richard  III.  certainly  had  a  bastard  son  of 
the  name  of  Richard,  see  Mr.  Drake's  Eboracump  p«  117* 
where  you  will  find,  that  he  was  knighted,  when  ayouth^ 
by  his  father,  at  York. 

I  am,  Sir^ 

Yours, 

T.  Row  * 

Sir,  Aug,  lOth,  1767- 

How  true  the  story  of  Richard  Plantagenet  may  be,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  the  words  of  tlie  register  of  Enstwell,  are 
exactly  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Brett. — It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
in  the  same  register,  whenever  any  of  noble  family  was  bu- 
ried, this  ^  mark  is  prefixed  to  the  name ;  and  the  same 
mark  is  put  to  that  of  Richard  Plantagenet* 

P.  Pabsons, 

Rector  of  Easlwell; 
1767,  July f  Jug. 


XX.  Body  lately  found  at  Reading,  not  that  of  Henry  I. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec,  16. 

I  WAS  much  surprised.  In  reading  your  last  magazine,  to 
find  a  letter  from  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  signs 
himself  F.  Pigott,  in  which  he  laments  a  sacrilege  commit- 
ted on  the  supposed  bones  of  King  Henry  I.  which  were 
some  time  since  dug  up  amidst  the  ruins  of  Reading  Ab* 
bey.  I  have  hitherto  been  withheld  from  troubling  you 
with  my  remarks  on  that  circumstance,  by  a  consciousness 

— ■     ■ ■ — — ■ — ■ — — — —  — —  I    _ 

[*  The  ptpers  with  this  sii^natiire,  as  well  as  with  thiit  of  Puui  Otmsegi, 
an  fiom  tbf  pen  of  the  lat<3  Kevt  Dr.  Samuel  Peg^e.    J£,] 
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of  the  little  skill  I  possess  in  aatiqa^fiaD  researobes :  irar 
should  I  now  have  ventured  to  assert  my  opinion  against 
one  so  mnch  my  superior  both  in  years  and  knowledge  aa 
Mr.  P.  did  not  that  g^ntleman^s  miB-»in formation,  and  his 
mis-statement  of  facts^  arising  probably  from  that  caused 
render  some  answer  indispensably  necessary. 

Mr.  P.  informs  us,  that,  *'  in  diggmg  a  foundation  ibr  a 
house  of  correction,  on  the  spot  where  the  old  abbey  stood> 
a  vault  was  discovered,  the  only  one  there,  and  which  was 
of  curious  workmanship ;  thai  in  the  vault  was  a  leaden 
coffin,  almost  devoured  by  time;  that  a  pevfect  skeleton  waa 
eontained  therein,  which  undoubtedly  wal the  king's,  from 
the  disttngoished  appearance  of  the  coffin*  and  the  vault  in 
which  it  was*  interred,  and  more  particularly  from  several 
fragments  of  rotten  leather  found  in  the  coffin,  ihe  body  of 
that  king  being  said  to  have  been  wrapped  in  tanned  oxr 
hides."  If  it  should  be  proved  that  these  assertions  of 
Mr.  P.  are  well*founded,  and  that  it  really  was  the  body  of 
the  king,  no  one,  I  trust,  will  hesitate  to  join  with  him  io 
condemning  the  sacrilege  he  mentions;  but  if,  on  the  con* 
trary,,it  should  appear  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
them  groundless,  thefe  will  be  little  need  for  those  lamenta- 
tions which  Mr.  P.  has  so  liberally  poured  forth. 

A  leaden  coffin  was  indeed  dug  up  about  eighteen  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  But  no  appearance  whatever  of  a 
vault  was  discovered.  I  was  myself  at  Reading  a  few  days 
after,  and  saw  the  spot  where  it  was  taken  up.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  chasm  could  not  be  more  than  two  feet,  and 
there  was  nothing  which  could  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
there  ever  bad  been  a  vault.  This  intelligence  is  confirmed 
by  a  friend,  who  was  himself  a  spectator,  and  who  basrsince^ 
at  mv  request,  made  particular  inquiries  on  the  spot.  As 
Mr.  P,  has  adduced  the  vault  as  an  argument  that  it  really 
was  the  body  of  Henry  1.  if  no  vault  was  discovered,  the 
argument  will  at  least  be  of  equal  force,  that  it  was*iK>t  bis 
body.  All  writers  agree  that  he  was  buried  with  great 
state.  **  Corpus  regiura  de  Normannia  ad  Radingnm  allatum 
est,  et  aromatibus  conditum,  et  post  tres  menses  solenniter 
in  eadem  ecclesia,  quam  ipse  a  fundamentis  construxerat^ 
venerabilem  sepulturam,  quam  vivus  posuil)  praesente  rege 
Stephano  cum  multis  magnatibus,  accepit.^  Mattk,  Wc$t» 
minst.  p.  35.  foL  Lond.  1570.  *^  Cadaver  regis  apud  Ba^ 
dingum,  in  ecclesia,  quam  ipse  fundaverat,  regaliter  est  se- 
pal tnm,  pnesentibus  ar<^iepiseopis,  episeopis,  et.magnati^ 
bus  regni."  Math.  Pari$,  p.  74,  ed.  fVaU.  Load.  1640. 
''  Corpus  deportatur  ad  Redyngiom  oppidm»>  nsagnaqve 


M:  BrisiTv  i  534.  It  ft  nbt  flierfefbre  ftnp&dbabfe; '  afs  io  trihdM 
e^rettldny  ^d^  rti^d  \ii  hid*  funer^ly  that  it  Should  M  ^it^ 
tended 'Uh6  to  tlie  plaee^  ^nd  th^t  he=  iKonld  hi'iM'itI 
■iiiiAtflSngf  Wetter  th^ri  si  comitton  g«^6,  e'sptetlrilKy  ai  Wd 
ftridto'^trticthittaid^^^hfsrtonib-  P'at.  ^t  Rid.  fl.  p.  3.'lfa.'f6i 
*"  ^trfifHfl:  Rb^rlsieifth,  i§(^(!/do  at>bas  iritVai'utfuIn  Mniitif  WJ 
n^te  k'epkriHrd  tiirtrt>^in  *t  ifti*gM^tri  r^giA-  Hetti^i«  ftnkl^i 
tortsT  ibldeuV  bdito^ti.''    5fti7if;r.  IVo/jfrtii  M&nMka,  p.  1 5.  Ldhdi 

ti^^:  ■••■■••../ 

Th*r6  IS  ariotfiei'  circumsta'nce  which  tnfeWs?  stfJ!  nior* 
rfgairiut  it.'  He  is  said,  by  Mrrtters-  of  gbod  autWAtflly,  16  fcav^ 
b<?eti  b«ri<?rffti'tfh^'  dhuTcb.  "  Hfe  bo«i6  Wa^  d6rii*i6d  irttil 
Eftghhd,  artd  bttrred'  at  K^a<«iig,  witfett  the  al/bey  ch'iA»c1/ 
whic»  We  ft&*  WttrydWf.'^  Hdinsh.  Ckrbn.  ybf.  HL  •^'.  4^> 
•»  iTiirftowYi  king  Henry  I.  ia(^i  sttt^ty  beautified  with-^ 
i5ch  ishorid^t^^,  t^h^^i"^,  in  tbe  coHegrate  church  of  the  ab^ 
bey,  biMsitflf  ^^  qttet^rie  (who  both  lay  teiled  and  ch)wrte^dj]F 
With -thieiirdktrghtei^  Maud  the  empresse,  called  the  lady  of 
Eiijg^Mi  W*i^  inteVi'ed,  a^  th6  private  history  of  the  place* 
a{^n6ucHi^th,  thoiigh  dth^rs  b6Wow  th^'  bofrffei'y)f  these  two 
qdeittftj^y  ^!^e^hei*e."  Speeff^  Thmrt  of  the  E^ft  if 
&rddf  BHtKMj  p.  27,  ed.  Lond.  1614'.  One  Wrfter  sjiecyfterf 
the  spot  as  before  the  altar :  **  Corpus  itaque  Rading8is;d^-/ 
kiiinl'  ciMt  borfol^  debitb  hi  ip^a  eeclesia  ante  altare  sepul- 
ttito*  ^t;**  GeMu^  of  Cant  v.  Jftit&ri/t  Aftglia  ScHptordl 
BHMi,  p:  r^4b,  ed.  Ldnd.  1652.  From  these*  Evidences- • 
lArtl  fv^toi  othef  coticl\r?iMs,  thete  appear^s  every  I'eason  to; 
bcJfey*  thilt'  he  was'  bTii*ied  there.  Now,  by  the  ^len  of  Ihls- 
ohuftiHj'  irtg^Hibti^ly  and  accurately  tr'ated  by  sfir'  rtenry  En*' 
gf^fteKlv  bftrt.  v.  ArcA^logi^^voWVl.p,  61,  it  appears,  that 
the^ektVeiM  botodai^y  on-  the  eastern  side  is  at  the  distanbe 
of  ttK6Ut  ISd'f^dt  froth  the  piece  of  waif,  agaiiist  whkh  a 
stttaM  bofulie  i^  built.  The  distarrce  of  the  spot  Whercf  th^' 
coffin  was  dug.up  from  theabove-mentionedpieceof wallis' 
at>but^240  i^et'  tdWard^' the  east,  and  about  24^  towards  tde 
sddlib,  which  csm  never  have  been  wfthin  the  limits  of  the' 
chsTt^H.^ 

Tb^'  acdount^  of  tHe  fragfaierits  of  rotten  leather,  I  oWn, 
^^^Mrbted^ihe  niubh.    I  found  your  corres[iondent*9  informa- 
tiM,  tUat' Ifei^i^  I.  Was  wrapped  in  tanned  ox-hides,  con-' 
StMi^hf  alttost  evehry  writer  who  has  mentioned  his  death. 

TKi'  ab^^^efd  to  cari-y  mhch' weight  with  it,  a^nd,  of  ch'- 
cMMttttitwi 'Cadences,  wks  indeed  one' of  the  strongest  that 
cbiiM  be  adduced.    I  accordingly  applied  t(y  a  friend  on  the 

TOU  I.  K 
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spot  to  send  me  tbe^most  minute  intelligence  with  r^jiy^eci 
to  the  leather;  and  from  his  letter,  which  is  now  before 
me,  it  is  plain  tfae^  can  have  no  authority  in  the  present 
question.  I  will  give  you  his  own  words :  ^*  So  far  from  the 
pieces  of  leather  giving  an  indication  of  its  l>eing  Henry  I^ 
that  the  plumber  assured  me  those  pieces  were  the  rem- 
nants of  an  old  slipper,  which  though  perfect  when  discp* 
veredy  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  touched,  and  left  no* 
thing  of  its  shape  and  form  but  the  stitches,  which  were^ 
yery  discernible."  His  account  of  the  cof&n  is,  that  it  was 
about  eight  feet  lone,  seven  inches  high,  roofed  at  the  top, 
the  ridge  fluted,  ana  remarkably  thick  with  lead  ;  that  the 
lid  was  ornamented  with  a  few  studs  in  form  of  diamonds; 
that  there  was  an  inscription  in  brass,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  undistinguishable  except  the  two  ini- 
tial letters,  which  the  plumber  does  not  now  recollect.  He 
further  adds,  that  the  skull  was  examined  by  a  very  skilful 
and  experienced  surgeon  of  Reading,  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  of  a  young  person  under  thirty  years  of 
age ;  and  that  the  plumber  assured  him  he  had  not  the  least; 
idea  that  it  could  be  the  coffin  of  Henry  1.  frofn  the 
state  of  the  lead,  which  was  cast  in  the  modern  manner,  as 
they  had  not  at  that  time  attained  to  so  great  perfection  in 
casting  it. 

.  There  seems,  therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  the  body  of  Henry  I.  It  is  probable  he  was  buriec)  in 
a  vault ;  but  no  vault  was  here  discovered  :  the  ^l^t  wh^re 
the  coffin  was  found  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  place  of 
his  burial,  mentioned  by  historians  ;  the  fragments  of  rotten 
leather,  the  only  argument  which  seemed  to  he  of  weight,, 
are  proved  to  have  no  authority :  and,  from  other  appear- 
ances, there  are  evident  marks  both  of  a  later  date,  and  of  a 
younger. person.  -  Perhaps  also  the  length  of  the  coffin  m^y 
be  some  proof  against  it,  as  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  of 
middling  stature. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  which,  if  true,  will  put 
the  matter  past  all  doubt  It  is  expressly  said  by  Sandford, 
that  at  the  Reformation,  iiis  tomb  was  destroyed,  and  his. 
bones  thrown  out ;  '^  But  well  might  the  memory  ther^f 
(his  monument)  perish,  and  be  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
oblivion,  when  the  bones  of  this  prince  could  not  enjoy  re* 
pose  in  his  grave  (not  more  happy  in  a  quiet  sepulchre  than 
the  two  Norman  Williams,  his  father  and  brother,)  but  were 
(upon  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIIL)  thrown  out,  to  make  rporo  for  a  staUi^  of 
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horses,  and  the  whole  monastery  converted  to  a  dwelfing^ 
bouse.  He  then  quotes  these  yerses^  which  are  also  m 
Camden, 

*'  Hseccine  sed  pietas  i  heu !  dira  piacula,  primum 
Nenstrius  Henricus  situs  hie  inglonus  uma, 
Nunc  jacetejectus,  tumulum  novus  advena  quserit 
Frustra ;  nam  regi  tenues  invidit  arenas 
Auri  sacra  fames,  regum  metuenda  sepulchris.*' 

Sant^ord^s  GeneaL  HisL  p.  28,  Lond.  1683.     Camden 
jp.  143,  ed.  Gibson,  Lond.  1695. 

We  know  how  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  reformers  ope- 
rated, when  the  most  stately  abbejs,  and  the  most  yenera- ' 
ble  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  were  laid  without  dis- 
tinction in  the  general  ruin.  The  abbey  of  Reading  in  par- ' 
ticular  bears  marks  bf  the  most  unwearied  industry  em-* 
ployed  in  its  destruction.  One  of  the  principal  cnarges 
against  the  duke  of  Somerset,  under  whom  others  relate 
this  abbey  was  destroyed,  is  his  fury  in  the  demolition  of 
tombs.  Several  writers  expressly  cbnfirm  tbe  fact  of  the 
demolition  of  that  of  Henry  I.  It  is  not,  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  tbe  rage  of  the  aestroyers  would  stop  here ;  that 
they  would  spare  the  bones  of  him  whose  tomb  they  were 
demolishing,  and  whose  edifices  they  were  levelling  in  the 
dust. 

Id  discoveries  like  the  present,  where  any  thing  curious 
is  expected,  it  is  impossiole  to  restrain  the  minds  of  the 
common  people,  who  will  infallibly  take  those  steps  by 
which  most  money  may  be  obtained.  It  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  if  many  of  the^  bones  were  taken  away,  with  the 
hopes  of  selling  them  as^  valuable  remains^  and  the  coffin 
immediately  disposed  of.  Your  correspondent,  howeyer, 
may  rest  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
thing  was  known,  there  was  an  immediate  order  from  the 
mayor  that  no  bones  should  be  carried  away,  and  that  ihey 
were  most  of  them  peaceably  deposited  again  with  tbe  rest 
that  were  dug  up.  As  to  the  coffin,  as  it  had  nothing  re« 
markable  in  it,  its  loss  is  not  much  to  be  lamented.  The 
end  of  all  antiquities  seems  to  be,  by  collecting  the  remains 
of  our  ancestors,  to  obtain  more  certain  information  con- 
cerning them,  to  mark  their  progress  in  arts  and  science, 
and,  by  an  attentive  survey  of  their  productions,  to  strike 
oat  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  toe  living.  Those  an- 
tiquities, therefore,  which  are  regarded  merely  for  their  an- 
tiquity,  are  of  little  intrinsic  value.    If  they  elucidate  no 
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ancient  0)aD[>fr8.  or  of  ^c;i^nt  wct^.i^a^i^tii  yiW\  b^  little  U)^. 
better  for  them.  They  may  at  first  be  regarded  wi^^  ^W|C^ 
degree  of  enthusiasm ;  but  that  will  be  confined  to  the  an- 
tiquaf-^  ^incuielf,  a^id  wUi)  hi^i  it  will  spon  suh^fl^,  wt^ea  the 
mind  is  at  leisure  to  cQiu^ider  bh^iif  u^ele^^ne^s* 

I  readilj-  ^xqq  vyith  yo^ur  Qorr^poodent  in. bis  en^oouums 
on  the  late  Air.  ^cer ;  hut  he  i;^  (i[^ucb  misj;al^^q  if  be  thinks 
there  are  not  stilir  ca^ny  g^^U^u^xv  ii^  B^^ipg,  wb9.  ^uld 
l^^  ^uajly  w%\\e  in  presenting  a^«y  tbi^.t^  1^^  tihe  ap- 
pearance of  the  sacrilege  be  meiVrioi;!^^ 

Mr.  P.  is  guilty  of  a  little  mistake  in  mentioning  Henry 
the  First*$  deaitbra,9  9t>  the  ^e^pxi4  o£  S^pt^o^bfe^,  |{o.  vrill 
iindl  it  corv^ctejOl  ir>  the  u/;>^^  a4  th^  botttAm  of  page.  19^,. 
vol.7- pf  Rapii^,  ed.  Loud.  ^^^^^  .  Joh^i  BcpmptQp,  ]M(9,tttie«f« 
of  y/Axhy  Henrv  ^f  HuntiugjElpn,  a^  Bpg^r  Il^^^eiv,  «*y' 
D^c^rubej;  ll>^  W^^'^  ^f^^yl^  Qf  WeaftpiiijRter,  ^^A  Qeycva^ 
of  Qa^iVterhurv,  U^c.  2,  Tbe  tVct  is^  \^  di^d  a^  ^dp^ghi^ 
l).cc«^l..  whicl^  migU^  ?^^1.Y  o<i;i^i4)[^  t^bi$,  v^^iaj^ioo,  ^' Cs^ 
l^qdc^s.  Oecembri^  qu^  npct^  d(Sc^$si|;J^  WiUiaoa. of  ]y(U4q;i|^. 
bjLijry.  Vide  BAri^f^.  4ngk  &rigi.  pg^L  ^^m%  Pt  AOQ^  ^f . 
Lg^d.,  1596. 

•  YoQVS,  &c  ' 

« 
nS6y  January.  .      ^ 


XXk  The  Testimony  of  Clement  M^ydes^ooe^  tlut  U>e  Bq^j^ii/, 
Kiing  Henry  IV.  was  tbrow.D  into  ih/e  Tbapies,  a;id  p(>t  bttj;ie4, 
at  Canterbury.     Translated  from  ^  Latin  Majiusqhpt  in  th^  Ll- 
bray  of  Bene  t  College,  Cambridge. 

* 

Thirty  days  lifter  the  death  of  Henry  IV,*  one  of  hi*, 
domestics  came  to  the  house  df  th.e  Holy  Trinity,  in  Houns- 
low,  and  dined  there.  And  a^  the  by-standers  were  talking 
at  dinner-time  of  that  king's  irreproachable  morals,  this  man 
said  to  a  certain  esquire,  named  Thomas  Maydestone,  then 
sitting  at  a  table,  **  Whether  he  was  a  good  man  or  not,  God 
knows;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  when  bis  corps^  wa^ 
carried  firom  Westminster  towards  Canterbury,  in  a  smalt 
vesscJ>  In  order  to  be  buried  there,  1  and  two  more,  threw 
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Testtpwm/ ^  Chff^ent  J^trt/Sestone,  Kc.      "       133 

kis  corpse  intx)  the  sea,  bet\4reen  Bfefkinghatn  arrd'  OhiVTes- 
end.  And  (he  added  with  dn  o&th)  \ve  wefe  bvfertaken  by 
siicn  a  storm  erf  wind^  and  i<raves,  that  marry  of  the  nbhillty, 
who  followed  us  in  eight  ships,  were  dispersed,  so  As  With 
difficulty  to  escape  being  lost.  But  we,  who  were  with  the 
body,  despairing  of  our  Uv6%  vUb  oDe  consent  threw  it  into 
the  sea;  and  a  great  calm  ensued.  The  coffin  in  which  it 
lay,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  we  carrjed  with  great  so- 
lemnity to  Canterbury,  and  buried  it  Tlie  monks  of 
Canterbury,  therefore  say,  that  the  tomb,  not  thtf  Body, 
of  Henry  IV,  is  with  us.    As  Peter  said  of  holy  Davjid^ 

As  G«l  Alwighty  ft  ihy  witness  atid  fud^e,  I'saw  this  tft&'n^ 
and  Ifreard  him  »^^kt  to  my  fathef,  Thotiiad  Maydestbne; 
iliae  all  tb«  abov6  was  true.         . 

176t,  Jtttjf.  Clement  Maydestone,    . 

> 

T<»iStitm>ftttlti)  Henfici  Qnarti  Corpus  fuisse  in  TfTi&irtesinpto- 
i^ctun^  «t  ndn  tumtifetuto  C&ntiiariae.  (MSS.  C.C.CrC: 
'M.  14,  197.) 

^  Post  ^orbem  ejusdem  regis  accidit  duod'd^lth  rtiibWW 
dtf  prasdicti  Dotnini  Richafdi  Archipmr^ulls  gloriadi  decla- 
rdtKlanrt'et  cetemtife  niettofisfe  eoinmeildandanrt.  Nanfi  infirm 
trlgirtta'di^s  p6st  ttioftetti  I'egis  H^nrici  Quarti  venit  qoid^fti 
tir  d'e  fethilia  ejusd6t«  ad  doinum  Saiictae  Trinitatis  d^ 
Boundesloite,  Vescefidi  causa;-  et  cuth  in  prdchdio  sernlonS- 
iaff^nt  cireuih^tantes  de  probitate  ttioi-utti  ip^iuS  regis,  re-^ 
sjMMidet  pi*ted!Ctus  vit*  ctndanrt  armigero  i-bcato  Thomae  d^ 
Maydestone,  in  eadem  ttrensa  tunc  sed^nti,  si  fuerit  Vir  b6-i 
M'd  fwvit  Detrs,  s^d  hoc  sciib  verisslme  qudd  ctini  a  West- 
mon'  corpus  ejus  versus  Cantuariam  in  parva  navicula  pdfta- 
retur  ibidem  sepeVendUm,  ego  fui  unus  de  tribus  personis  qui 
profecerunt  corpus  ejus  in  mare  inter  Berkingham  et  Graves- 
end  ;  et  (addidit  cum  juramento)  tanta  tempestas  Tentorum 
et  fluctuum  irruit  super  nos,  quod  multi  nobiles  sequentes 
nos  in  naviculis,  octo  in  numero,  dispersi  sunt,  ut  vix  mortis 
periculum  evaserunt;  nos  verb  qiii  eramus  cum  corpore  in 
desperatione  vitas  nostras  positi,  cum  assensu  projecimus 
illud  in  mare,  et  faotft  eftt  tranqiiiltka^  nra^na  :  cistam  vero 
in  qua  jacebat  panno  deaurato  coopertam  cum  maximp  ho- 
nore  Cantuariam  deportavimus,  et  sepelivimus  earn.  Di* 
eiint  et*g»  afbifachf  CMtuafide  qu<!9d  sepuld^dtyr  r^gis  Jleii^ 
ri<9.  Qvarti  est  apud  iio^  non  corpus ;  siout  dixit  Peti^tl^  d6 
ShMlDiMd,  A<ttii>^. 
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1S4  Bunal  Garlands. 

Deus  omnipotens  est  testis  et  judex  quod  ego  Clement 
Maydestone  vidi  virum  ilium,  et  audivi  ipsum  juraDtem  pa* 
tri  meo  Thomas  Maydestx>ne  omnia  prsdicta  fore  vera/' 

1194,  Nov.' 


"XXII.  An  Hour-glass  found  in  a  Coffin. 

Sir, 

In  June,  1718,  as  I  was  walking  into  the  Belds,  I  stopt  in 
Clerkenwell  church-yard  to  see  a  grave-digger  at  work. 
He  had  dug  pretty  deep,  and  was  come  to  a  coffin,  which 
bad  lain  so  long  that  k  was  quite  rotten,  and  the  plate  eaten  so 
with  rust,  that  he  could  not  read  any  thing  or  the  inscrip- 
tion. In  clearing  away  the  rotten  pieces  of  wood,  toe 
grave-digger  found  an  hour-glass  close  to  the  left  side  of 
the  skull,  with  sand  in  it,  the  wood  of  which  was  so  rot- 
ten that  it  broke  where  he  took  hold  of  it.  Being  a  lover  of 
antiquity,  I  bought  it  of  him,  and  took  a  draught  of  it  as  it 
then  appeared :  some  time  after,  mentioning  this  affair  in 
company  of  some  antiquarians,  they  told  me,  that  it  wps  an 
ancient  custom  to  put  an  hour-glass  into  the  coffin,''as  an 
emblem  of  the  sand  of  life  being  run  out ;  others  conjee^ 
tured,  that  little  hour-glasses  were  anciently  given  at  fune- 
rals, like  rosemary,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  dead,  put  in 
the  coffin,  or  thrown  into  the  grave.  I  send  you  also  one  of 
the  glasses,  (being  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  two 
inches  greatest  diameter),  which  you  will  observe  to  be  tar- 
nished by  lying  in  the  earth,  and  to  have  various  colours,  if 
held  so  as  that  the  light  may  be  reflected  from  it  to  the 
eye. 

Yours, 

W.  P. 
1746,  Dec. 


XXIIL  Of  BuBiAL  Garlands. 

Sib, 


SeING  a  constant  reader  of  your  instructive,  as  well  as  di- 
verting magazine,  I  take  the  liberty  to  present  you  with 
some  remarKs  on  a  passage  in  that  ot  December  last,  which 


\ 
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gives  an  account  of  an  hour-glass,  found  in  a  grave  in  CleA'en- 
well  church-yard;  and  that  some  antiquarians  suppose,  that' 
it  W2(s  an  ancient  custom  to  put  an  hour-glass  into  the  coffin, 
asan  emblem  of  the  sand  ot  life  being  runout;  others  con<« 
Jectured  that  little  hour-glasses  were  anciently  given  at  fu- 
nerals, like  rosemary,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  put  in 
the  coffin  or  the  erave. 

But  I  fear  neither  of  these  customs  can  be  proved  by  the 
works  of  any  Authentic  author;  besides,  had  such  been  the 
use  or  custom,  certainly  these  glasses,  or  at  least  fragments 
of  them,  would  be  more  frequently  discovered.  Give  me 
[  leave,  Sir,  therefDre,  to  offer  what  I  flatter  myself  will  seem 
«  more  probable  reason  for  the  hour  glasses  interment. 

In  this  nation  (as  well  as  others)  by  the  abundant  zeal  of 
our  ancestors,  virginity  was  held  in  great  estimation ;  inso^ 
much  that  those  which  died  in  that  state  were  rewarded,  at 
their  deaths,  with  a  garland  or  crown  on  their  heaigis,  denot** 
ing  their  triumphant  victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Nay,  this  honour  was  extended  even  to  a  widow  that  had 
enjoyed  but  one  husband  (saith  Weaver  in  his  Fun.  Man, 
p.*l£).  And,  in  the  year  1733,  the  present  clerk  of  the  pa- 
rish church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by  his  digging  a  grave  in 
that  church-yard,  close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall, 
dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is  most  arti- 
ficially wrought  in  fillagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire, 
in  lesemblance  of  myrtle  (with  which  plant  the  funebrial 

Erhnds  of  the  ancients  were  composed,*)  whose  leaves  are 
ttened  to  hoops  of  larger  wire  or  iron,  now  something  cor* 
rodtd  with  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and  silver  remain  to  this 
time  very  little  different  from  their  original  splendor.  It  was 
also  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  a  piece  of  which,  togiether 
witi  part  of  this  curious  garlana,  I  keep  as  a  choice  relic 
of  aitiquity. 

Ksides  these  crowns,  the  ancients  bad  also  tBeir  deposi- 
tor} garlands,  the  use  of  which  were  continued  even  till  of 
lateyears  (and  perhaps  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of 
thiaration,  for  my  own  knowledge  of  these  matters  extendg 
notabove  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  London)  which  gar- 
lans,  at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased^  were  carried  solemnly 
befre  the  corpse  by  two  maids,  and  afterwards  hung  up  in 
sone  conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  in  memorial  of 
thedeparted  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  I  have  seen) 


*  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  99. 
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mi4f  j^f\pc  <he  fipllpjri^g  manner,  viz.  the  io»,er  rim  «, 

^^"t  ''^fi,*  ^'^f  ''^''P  °^  *°°^'  thereunto  wj^^^"?  Z 
t\^e  5,4e?  thqr,epf,  |»rp  of  two  other  hoops  crossinri.t 
Q^pr  4t  ^e  jop,  Tright  ande.,  which  fo^^^Ln^, 
PWti  hpjpg  ^bflMf  .oqe,tbir4  Tpnger  than  the  w^th  •  t£E2 
Jftqp*  V€r<?  whp  !y  cpvpfeij  wi^h  artificial  flower  of Unlf 
dyed  horn,  or  s  k,  and  more  or  less  heJ^tJwJ^^  P' J?^PeP4 

tbe  ifl^.dp  Jr^nft  the  tpp.  bung  vtii^e  R^Rer,  Tu/Kj  t 
Shm,  Whfjrf qn  ^w  wrote  th|  d^cVf^f, j'-f Aa2L   aJ^^^if 

pa„uei,^W|rty. Shells  of  bloffn  e'ggii-  %Vp    qrSSt? 
^r.  It  .p.4y::he,  as  pphleim  pf  tfae  h^bhlL  or  bltSS  of 
this  |.<e;,;wha^t  oMw  garland,  ha4  Qnly  ^  solitafyTour 

At^o^t  forty  j'^^^s  sigP,  these  garl^ndi,  grew  much  out  of 
fepp^,  ^n4  »me  ^hqiMsbt,  by  ma^,  a?  V^r!-  Mnh?c„tiSe  dl 

Mr»U<?n.  pr:,i«y  .be»qt,fving  sey^r^^l  churches  J  here  I  h^S 

chufphwardep%.  tp  tftHe  the  garl^clsV^vq,  aSd  tES^ 
t^PtS  V^f^  «wMyforbi4<^en^o  bang  vpaV  wore  £t« 
future,  y^t.  ,,9t.H:iths,l3rWing,  .^everaff eo^^ur4?i„r1; 
hx^^P  their  anp,^i,t  ^nd  <i^||gbtfuJ,  CHSto^,  cpntiS  ftiS 

a^  before,  to,  the  gr^v^,  ^,d,  p^t  th??eiu,  vpQo  the  coffifS 
the  face  9,t  ihe  d.ea>d-,  this  I  have  s^en.'dpoe  in  many  XS! 
Np«5  J  doHht  not  hut  S4^  a  g^r^d,  with  an  hp^r-giSnS 

^d  fall  flff.,n  pC  tif§  Mi  o^  the  coflin,  must  9anseq\«oS,  S 
found  close  to  the  skull,  as  that  was  said  to  V.^'the 
wpod^r,  fra^Q  pf  the  g.Uss  being  but  of  sJen.de7suCcl 
Vmf..  nfied«  have  loug  smce,  (}ec?^ed,  ba4  it  not  been  Seat 
«t,e«IM^e  ^Mred.frpm  moisture  wi^blft  the  koUow  part  oE 

l^Mt  flip  gown,  lip  th^coffin'^  htj.  w      ^  v^wMf 

Thu?,  Sir,  ^  hftve_^g»re^you  my  thoughts  of  vflv,  Clerlen. 
WeMhour-gljiss.  although  there  m^y.  be^^ver/ tSa«  fS 
W  gn^ves  wt  sp  easily.' ac^QPMedlor:  T^An^xssSilaSe 
W90  ^720^r.  pne  ^Ir.  Williao?  Clements/Tfloffi 
church-yard,  in  this  county,  were  found  deep  in  the  eS. 
•everaJ  rotts  «»  bmiHrtOBe }  and-  last  year  waa^dJo^t  J  a 
grave  at  U  liipjngtpn  near  Dartford,  a  quanUty  of  H^ 


th^  lUd's  icoip9,  ih^  paAicttlar  accoittit  of  wUch,  I  intend 
shall  be  the  subject  of  another  Ustber.  if  it:  will  be  any  ways 
entertaining  or  acc^pUibte  to  your  readers  |  the  which  will 

Sir, 

Vour  oiosijob^dierV;* 
T^rowXey  ia  Ken.t.  ...  S.  £• 

1747^' J^^ 


XXIV.  Saxon  ldo\»  worshipped  in  England,  whence  the  names  of 

our  day«  are  derived; 

The  IdoL  of  the  Sun,  from  which  Sunday  is  derired. 
among  the  Latins  dies  Solis^  was  placed  in  a  temple  and 
9(i<)red  and  sacrificed  to;  for  they  believed  that  the  snn  did 
co-operate  with  nhis  idoh  He  wa^  represented  like  a  man 
half  naked,  with  bis  fcce  like,  the  sun,  holding  a  burning 
wheel  with  both,  hands  on  his  breast,  ^^tiifying  his  course 
YOUodMbe .world;  and  by  hs  fierv  gleams,  the  light  and  heat 
wherewith  he  warms  and  nourishes  all  things. 

2.  The  Idol  of  the  Moon,  from  which  cometh  our  Mon-^ 
day,  dies  Luna,  anciently  Moonday  :  this  idol  appears 
strangely  singular,  being  habited  in  a  short  coat  like  a  man: 
her  holding  a  moon,  expresses  what  she  is,  but  the  reason 
of  her  short  coat  and  long-eared  cap  is  lost  in  oblivion. 

3.  Tuisco^  the  most  ancient  and  peculiar  god  of  the  Ger« 
mans,  represented  in  his  garment  of  a  skin,  according  to 
their  ancient  manner  of  clothing;  next  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  they  paid  their  adoration  to  this  idol,  and  dedicated 
the  next  day  to  him  ;  from  which  our  Tuesday  is  derived| 
anciently  Tuisday,  called  in  Latin  dies  Mnrtisi  But  this  idol 
ia  very  uohke  Mars,  whom  Woden  much  nearer  resembles 
^haa.  he^  does  Mercury. 

4u  fVitfden^  waa  a  valiant  prince  among  the  Saxons ;  his*, 
iaa^  was  prayed,  to  for  rktory  over  their  enemies,  which 
if  tli€{y;  obtained^  they  usually  sacrificed  the  prisoners  taken 
itt  bajide.to  him.  0»r  Wednesday  is  derived  from  him,  an- 
ciently Wodensday.  The  northern  histories  make  him  the 
father  of  TJ^r^  and,  Friga  to  be  bis  wife. 

5«  T^A^r  was  placed  in  a  large  hall,  sitting  on  a  bed,,  ca- 
nopied dver,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  twelve 
stars  ovei'  it,  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand ;  to  him 
iraiLi^ttKifaMifid  the  flower  oter  boch^  heaven  ao4  earthy  a^d. 
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that  as  he  was  pleased  or  displeased,  he  could  send  thunder, 
tempests,  plagues,  &c.  or  fair  seasonable  weather,  and  cause 
fertility.  From  him  our  Thursday  derives  its  name,  an- 
ciently Thorsday ;  among  the  Romans^  dies  Jovis^  as  this  idol 
may  be  substituted  for  Jupiter. 

6.  Friga ;  this  idol  represented  both  sexes,  holding  a 
drawn  sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  the  left^  denot- 
ing that  women  as  well  as  men  should  fight  in  time  of  need  : 
she  was  generally  taken  for  a  goddess,  and  was  reputed  the 

fiver  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  causer  of  love  and  amity, 
ler  day  of  worship  was  called  bv  the  Saxons,  Frigedaeg^ 
now  Friday,  dies  Veneris;  but  the  nabit  and  weapons  of  this 
figure  have  a  resemblance  of  Diana  rather  than  Venus. 

7.  Seater  or  Crodo^  stood  on  the  prickly  back  of  a  perch  : 
he  was  thin-visarad,  and  long-haired,  with  a  long  beard» 
bare-headed,  and  bare-footed,  carrying  a  pail  of  water  in 
his  right  hand,  wherein  are  fruit  and  flowers ;  and  holding' 
np  a  wheel  in  his  left ;  and  bis  coat  tied  with  a  long  girdle : 
his  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  of  this  fish,  signified  to  the 

.^xons,  that  by  worshipping  him  they  should  pass  through 
all  dangers  unhurt^  by  his  girdle  flying  both  ways  was 
shewn  the  Saxons'  freedom,  and  by  the  pail  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  was  denoted  that  he  would  nourish  the  earth* 
From  him,  or  from  the  Roman  deity  Saturn,  comes  Satur* 
day. 

1748,  AW. 


XX.V.  Human  Bones  found  filled  with  Lead. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  digging  a  vault,  very  lately,  in  the  parish  chm'ch  of 
Axminster  m  the  county  of  Devon*  were  found  several  bones 
of  a  human  body,  very  ponderous,  which,  when  opened, 
appeared  to  be  full  of  lead,  particularlv  the  thigh  bone. 
This,  so  surprising  a  thing,  has  puzzled  the  most  curioos  ia 
^ose  parts.  You  are,  therefore,  desired  to  give  this  a  place 
in  your  next  magazine,  in  order  to  have  the  sentiments  of 
your  learned  readers  hereon. 

Yours,  &c. 

■   1748,  M(ty»  J.  J, 

0x0/1,  Ocf.  i  1 . 

Iv  your  magazine  for  May,  pu  214,  is  ay  accoimt  of  some 
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homtin  bones  lately  found  at  Axminster  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  filled  with  lead.  An  affair  of  this  nature  is  men- 
tioned  by  Weever  in  his  Funerall  Monuments,  p.  30.  I  shall 
kere  transcribe  Mr.  Weever's  own  words. 

^  In  the  north  isle  of  the  parish  church  of  Newport  '^ 
Painell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1619,  was  found 
the  body  of  a  man  whole  and  perfect;  laid  downe,  or  rather 
leaning  downe,  north^  and  south ;  all  the  concauous  parts 
of  his  body,  and  the  hoUownesse  of  euery  bone,  as  well  ribs 
as  other,  were  filled  up  with  sollid  lead.  The  skull  with  the 
lead  in  it  doth  weigh  thirty  pounds  and  sixe  ounces,  which 
with  the  neck-bone,  and  some  other  bones  (in  like  manner 
full  of  lead)  are  reserued,  and  kept  in  a  little  chest  in  the 
said  churchy  neare  to  the  place  where  the  corps  were  found, 
there  to  bee  showne  to  strangers  as  reliques  of  admiration. 
The  rest  of  all  the  parts  of  his  body  are  taken  away  by  gen- 
tlemen neare  dwellers,  or  such  as  take  delight  in  rare  anti- 
quities.   This  I  saw.* 

By  the  position  of  this  body  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weever,  I 
should  judge  it  to  have  been  buried  before,  or,  at  least,  very 
soon  after  Christianity  was  received  in  the  island. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c« 

1748,  Nov.  K  M. 

Mr.  Urban,  Gravesend,  Dec.  15, 1748. 

Waving  all  encomiums  on  the  usefulness  of  your  catial  to 
the  learned,  as  well  as  to  the  curious  and  inquisitive,  I  ob- 
serve, in  your  magazine  for  May  last^  a  letter  from  Axmin- 
ster, the  writer  of  which  is  in  ereat  surprise  on  finding,  in 
digging  a  grave  in  that  parish  church,  several  human  bones 
filfed  with  lead,  particularly  a  thigh-bone,  which,  he  savs 
(justly,  no  doubt)  was  very  ponderous;  and  desires.  By 
your  means,  to  have  the  sentimentsr  of  the  learned  upon  it. 
Though  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  ranked  in  that  class, 
yet,  observing  in  your  magazine  of  November  last,  p.  506. 
another  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Oxon,  of  a  numan 
skull,  &C..  mentioned  by  Weever,  dug  out  of  a  grave  in  the 
church  of  Newport  Pagnel,  filled  with*  the  same  metal,  as  if 
it  had  been  an  ancient  embalming,  never  till  now  heard  of 
or  discovered;  I  beg  room  for  a  few  lines,  to  give  you  my 
thoughts  upon  it 

In  the  year  1727,  the  greatest  part  of  this  town,  together 
with  the  parish  church,  were  consumed  by  fire.    The  roof 
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#f  ch^  cburcli  was  covered  with  lead,  whicb^  ''^'^S  melt^rf^ 
fan  in  ail  parts  among  the  ruins ;  and  being  Mterwardi 
digged  for  among  the  rubbish  in  order  to  be  new^cAst,  Wa4 
tracKed  into  several  graves,  in  the  body  of  tbe  ohnreb ;  ^t 
^f  which  were  taken  many  himilin  bones  filter  wifth  ft^  and 
terlicularly  a  thigb-bone  full  of  that  melted  metaly  wbiiib  1 
Doth  aaw  and  bandied.  A  great  Many  more,  perHab^^  wooid 
kavei  been  found,  if  more  minutely  traced.  Wbetber  thia  ni 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  your  inquirer,  is  bumblyaobtilflted 
\j  ■  '  -     '  •> 

Yours  sincerely. 


1748,  S%ifp,. 


A.1 


XXVI.   The  ancient  Custom  of  Dunmow. 

I  HAVE  here  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  register  of  the  form 
and  ceremony  observed  at  Dunniow  in  Essex,  on  a  claim' 
made  fifty  years  ago,  to  a  flitch  of  bacon,  by  William  Pars- 
ley, of  Much'  Easton,  and  Jane  his  wife,  founded  upon  an 
ancientinstitution  of  lord  Fitzwalter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI.  who  ordered,  ^*  that  whatever  married  man  did  not  re- 
pent of  his  marriage,  or  quarrel  with  his  wife  in  a  year  and  a 
day  aft^r  it, -should  go  te  bis  priory,  and  demand  th^  bacon, 
oo  his  s,w€;arin£r  to  the  truth,  kneeling  on  two  stones  ii>  the 
cbMrch-yard.  This  custom  is  still  kept  up,  and  bv  insert- 
ing, tab  n^anner  of  it  in  your  n^gazJne,  you  will  pernaps  ex- 
s^k^  iiesb  claimants,  as  many  of  your  young  married  reader^, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  wool-comber  of  Weatbersfield,*  ixiay 
b<^  as jifstly  eatitled  to  iu 

Yoursy&c. 

r.i): 

.»  .   .  .        . 

Dwwifoj^  ^'ifpcr  At  a  court  Won  of  tbe  right  worshipful  sif 
.  ,  ^  Jh:ioraf  Thomas  Max,  kut,  there  boldeu  upom  Fri- 
^ly.tlie  7th  day  of  Juu«,  intbe  Ij^th  year  of  the  veij^of  oar 


«  '  I 


[*  "  Thursday,  June  20, 1731,  John  Shakebbanks,  woiA-imuhor,  ftod  iliMe; 
l|i«'N^M  tka.pafi&li  ofWf.ciUtcfts^ttUl'W  £»sok,  •p|««rodat  the  cdMovIaiy 
^LTt  aPpunuiow-parva^  and  ciaitucci  Ibc  barco9  uccordim;  to  the  ctt$toi&  of 
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foirereign  lord,  WUiiiaa)  IHi  by  the  graqe  of  God,  &*€;•  and  in 
the  year  of  our  LorU  \'20\,  before  TUpn^^as  Wb^eler,  gent, 
steward  of  the  said  o^i^iior.    It  i&  tbu&  enrolled  ; 

.  ■  •  a  »  » 

^/Elizabeth  Beaumont,  Spinster 

fXH^nriett^  BtqaumoxLt,  Spiuiiter   /  ^ 
<  i^aabelU  9eauuio«t,  Spinster     ^  ■ 
^-  J«^ane  Ee'.aiimQ9t,  Spinster 
V  Mary  Wheeler,  SpinsXer 

Be  it  remembered,  that  at  this  court,  in  full  and  open 
court,  it  is  found,  aud  presented  by  .the  homage  afpresaid, 
that  William  Parsl6y,  of  Much  "Easton  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  butcher,  and  Jane  hijj  wife,  have  been  married  for 
the  space  of  three  yeai^  lasl  past,  and  upward ;  and  it  is 
likewise  fou^id,  presented,  and  adjudged,  by  the  homage 
aforesaid,  that  the  said  William  Parsley,  and'  Jane  his  wife, 
by  means  of  ^beir  quiet,  peaceable,  tender,  and  loving  co-* 
Kabitatiort,  for  the  spaee  of  time  aforesaid^  (as  appears- by 
tbe  saiti'  homage)  are  fit  and  qtiatifred  persons  to  be  ad^-' 
mitted  by  the  court  tp  receive  the  ancient  and  accustomed 
oath,  whereby  to  entitle  themselves  to  have  the  bacon  of 
Dnnmaw  dehv^ed  unto  them,  at^cordiBg  to  the  custom  of 
the  mahoTi 

Whereupon,  at  this  court,  in  full  and  open  court,  came 
the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  in  their  proper 
persons,  and  humbly  prayed,  they  might  be  admitted  to 
tdce  the  oath  aforesaid';  whereupon  the  said  steward,  with 
the  jury,  suitors,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  proceeded^ 
with  the  usual  solemnity,  to  the  ancieiH  and  accustomed 
place  for  tjbe  admii^stratiun  of.  the  oath,  and  receiving  tlie 
gaounon  aforesaid,,  Ctbat  is.  tio  say)  the  two  great  stones  Tying 
neaip  tHfi  .church,  door-,  within  tlje  said  nmixor,  where,  the 
said  William  Parsley,  g^nd  Jane  his  wife,  kneeling  down  on 
tb^  said  two.  stones^  the  said  steward,  did  administer  unto< 
them  the  above-mentioned  oath  in  these  wor.ds,  or  to  thi& 
effeqt  foUowingy  viz. 

Yott  ^o^  swear  by  custom  of  confession. 
That  YQM  ne'^r  made  nuptial  transgression ; 
Nor  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 
$y  household  brawls,  or  contentious  strife. 
.  Or  oUiecwise,  in.  bed  oc  at  board, 
Qffeackd  each  other  in  deed  ori  in  word ; 
Or  Iq  a<  twelvemonth-8  time  and  a«day, 
R^peiiA«4  HQt  in  thought  any  way ; 
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Or  since  the  church  clerk  said  Amen^ 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again. 
But  continue  true,  and  in  desire 
As  when  you  joined  bands  in  holy  quire. 

And  immediately  thereupon,  the  said  William  Parsley, 
and  Jane  his  wife,  claiming  the  said  gammon  of  bacon,  the 
court  pronounced  the  sentence  for  the  same,  in  these  words, 
or  to  the  effect  following. 

Since  to  these  conditions  without  any  fear. 

Of  your  own  accord  you  do  freely  swear, 

A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  do  receive. 

And  bear  it  away  with  love  and  good  leave, 

For  this  is  the  custom  of  Dunmow  well  known ; 

Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own. 

And  accordingly  a  gammon  of  bacon  was  delivered  unto 
the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  hia  wife,  with  the  usual 
solemnity. 

Examined  per  Thomas  Wheeler,  steward. 

The  same  day  a  gammon  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Reynolds^ 
steward  to  sir  Charles  Barrington,  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak. 

* 

1751,  June. 


XXVII.  Methods  of  Erobalmhig. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  three  ways  of  embalming  their 
dead,  and  artists  were  particularly  trained  up  for  that  pur* 
pose :  the  most  costly  method  was  practised  only  upon  per- 
sons of  high  rank  ;  of  which  sort  are  all  the  mummies  that 
have  remained  entire  to  the  present  times  :  it  was  done  by 
extracting  the  brains  through  the  nostrils,  and  injecting 
a  rich  balm  in  their  stead  ;  then  opening  the  belly  and  tak* 
ing  out  the  intestines;  the  cavity  was  washed  with  palm 
wine  impregnated  with  spices^  and  filled  with  myrrh  and 
other  aroniatics ;  this  done,  the  body  was  laid  in  nitre  seventy 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  taken  out,  cleansed,  and 
swathed  with  fine  linen,  gummed  and  ornamented  with  va-> 
rious  hieroglyphics,  expressive  of  the  deceased's  birth,  cha- 
racter and  rank.  This  process  completed,  the  embalmer 
carried  home  the  body^  where  it  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  cut 
in  human  shape,  and  then  enclosed  in  an  outer  case,  and 
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piaffed  upright  against  the  wall  of  the  burjring  pJuce  bdong- 

iog  to  the  fumily. ^Another  less  expensiive  metiiod  of 

eiDbithuing  was,  by  injecting  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  body 
a  certain  dissolvent  4  which,  being  suffered  to  run  off  after 
a  proper  time^  carried  with  il  whatever  was  contained  therein 
liquified;  and  then  the  body,  thus  purged,  being  dried  by 
the  nitrous  process  as  before,  the  operation  was  closed  by 
swathing.  Sec.  By  the  third  and  lowest  method  of  em- 
balming, which  was  only  in  use  among  the  poor,  they, 
drenched  the  body  with  injections,  and  then  dried  it  with 
Ditre.-<— The  Egyptians  had  a  custom  among  them  of  pledg- 
ing the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents  and  kindred,  as  a  seen-* 
rity  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  whoever  neglected 
to  redeem  them  was  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and 
denied  the  rights  of  burial  themselves.  They  paid  extia- 
vagant  honours  to  their  deceased  ancestors  ;  and  there  are 
at  this  day  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  pompous  subterranean  edi- 
fices, called  by  the  Greeks  Uypogees,  representing  towns  or 
habitations  under  ground,  in  vmich  there  are  streets  or 
passages  of  communication  from  one  to  another,  that  the 
dead  might  have  as  free  intercourse  as  when  alive. 

J751,  Aug. 


XXVIII.  Long  Meg;  and  her  Daughters. 

SiKj  fViglon,  July  12. 

I  WENT  some  days  ago  to  examine  that  curious  remain  of 
British  antiquity  called  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  about 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  all  conjectures  are  extremely 
uncertain. 

They  are  situated  upon  an  eminence  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Eden,  uear  a  mile  from  it,  above  a  village  called 
Little  Salkeld ;  thisemiAence  appears  to  have  been  all  moor 
formerly,  but  now  about  half  the  stones  are  within  indo- 
mres,  placed  in  an  orbicular  form,  in  some  places  double, 
i  make  seventy  principal  ones,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
more  disputable ;  several  lie  flat  on  the  surface,  their 
greatest  eminence  not  exceeding  a  foot,  others  yet  less, 
and  others  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  the  highest  of 
those  in  the  circular  range  does  not.  much  exceed  three 
yards,  nor  is  it  more  than  four  wide,  and  two  deep ;  but 
none  of  them  hare  a  regularity  of  sh«pe,  though  the  con- 
structors seem*  to  have  aimed  at  a  paiailelopipcdon.     Long, 
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Meg  herself  is  near  four  yards  higb^  and  at)otit'40yard^ 
from  the  ring,  towards  the  south  west^  but  leans  much ;  it 
being  of  what  they  call  the  free -stone  kind,  is  more  regolar 
than  those  in  the  circle,  and  is  formed  like  a  pyramid  onr 
a  rhomboidal  base,  each  side  being  near  two  yards  at  the 
bottom,  but  a  good  deal  narrower  at  top.  (What  I  mean  bj 
the  base  is  only  the  ground  plen  of  the  stone  its^elf,  for  a^ 
to  what  is  in  architecture  called  base,  it  has  none  but  ther 
earth*)  The  others  in  the  orbicular  range,  are  of  no  kirtd  o^ 
stone  to  be  found  in  that  neighbovrhooa,  and  the  four  feeing' 
the  cardinal  pornt»  are  by  far  the  largest  atid  most  bulky  oi' 
the  whole  ring ;  they  contain  at  least  648  solid  feet^  or 
about  thirteen  London  cartloads,  add  unless  they  arre  a' 
composition,  (which  I  am  much  indoced  to  believe)  ho  a<i- 
count  can  be  given  what  cat rrages  cotild  have  brought  them 
there,  nor  by  what  liieans  dhey  could  be  placed  erect  wheri 
they  came.  It  is  to  be  ndtied  that  rtrese  meastirei  ate  only* 
v^hat  appeared  above  ground;  we  havie  reason  to  stispect 
that  at  least  a  yard  is  lost  in  the  earth,  which  will  make  the 
whole  amount  to  a  prodigious  weight  more.  Others,  are 
erect,  but  not  of  such  enormous  srzt; ;  and  oOiers,  as  I  said 
before,  lie  flat  along,  not  thrown  down,  as  I  thittk,  but  so 
placed  either  by  choice  or  design,  and  some  of  these  are 
also  very  large.  In  diameter  the  ring  may  be  eighty  yards 
or  more,  and  the  circle  is  pretty  regular,  but  now  they 
came  there  and  their  destination  is  the  impcnrtaot  question. 

I  am^ 

Yoursy  &c. 

G.  S. 
175C,  July, 


XXIX.  Ancient  Inscriftions*. 
Mr.  Urban, 

I  HOPE  the  gentlemen  addressed  will  pa^  a  proper  regard 
to  the  proposal  of  the  right  reverend  the  bishop  of  Cloffherr 
mentioned  in  your  register  of  books  for  April  last^*  and  will 


*  A  journal  from  Grand  Cniro  to  Mount  Sinttf,  and  batk  a^in  $  tranfllatod' 
fiDm  4  MS.  written  by  the  Prcfetto  of  Kgypt ;  with  remarkt  ontiiootif^n  of 
hieroglyphics.  By  the  bithopof  Clogber,  58.  Cooper.^^-Thifl  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  his  lordship  observes  to  them,  that  as 
tke  joorual'particularl  J  describet  many  places  in  the  wtidemess,  where  ^reat 
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lond^sottie^V^Iiiied  {leraon  to  takp  an  eftaot  eopy  of  that 
V^rjr  .aotUtye  inscription  on  |Jie  rocV  at  BlouQt  Sinai.    It 

£xy  mevfi  v/ery  (Ji^ring  io  ai^y  oae«  ivhilist  we  bare  ^o  feif 
ta,  an4  wbi)l^  little  more  is  kno^vn  ^-elating  to  this  inscrip-' 
^j  i)i|t  th^t  it  exititSj  to  a<JivetHMre  any  conjecture  con<^ 
cemiflg  it,  and  yet  I  th'mk  on^  jpay  guess  something,  froni 
{NBalogy,  a^ut  th^  subject  ^ifitter  of  it   J  believe  it  will 
pn^e  to  b,a  historical ;  since  X  have  observed  that  such  an« 
ciant  9iemprials   haye  been   preserved  io  that  manner# 
*^  Ttiulrtke  most  ancw^t  people,"  says  Mr.  Wise,  ^^  before 
tbe  i^v^tionof  bopk%  and  jbefore  the  use  of  sculpture  upoa 
Itones,  and  other  simaller  fragments^  were  wont  to  represent 
things  gijeat  apd  noble^  upon  entire  rocks  and  mouotains, 
f^Om^  so  mturaly  tbut  it  is  easily  imagined  and  assiented  to 
by  fd).    ^nd  that  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside  for  many 
9g^  $iflber»  A3  IfUifi  from  history.    Semiiamis,  to  perpetuate 
her  memory,  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  whole  rock  into  the 
form  of  herself.     Hannibal,  long  after  the  invention  of 
books,  engraved  characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks,  as  a  tes-» 
timony  ofhis  passage  over  them ;  which  characters  were  re- 
maipiog  about  iw9  centupes  ago,  if  we  may  believe  Pau* 
lus  Jovius.    But,  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  it  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  the  custom  of  the  northern  nations^ 
from  that  remarkable  inscripcion,  m^Hioned  by  Saxo,  and 
several  ages  after  him,  delineated  and  published  by  Olaus 
Wormius.    This  was  inscribed  by  Harold  H^ldeland^  to  the 
memory  of  his  father :  it  was  cut  on  the  side  of  a  rock  in 
Runic  characters,  each  letter  of  the  inscription  being  a 
aiiarter  of  an  ell  long,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  thirty* 
mur  ells.***  These  northern  examples  are  indeed  the  most 
for  this  learned  author's  purpose,  who  contends  that  the 
White  Horse,  in  the  vale  oi  that  name  in  Berkshire,  is  a  mo* 
nnment  of  this  sort,  and  was  intended  to  perpetuate  the 


numbers  of  ancient  characters  are  hewn  in  the  rocks;  if  a  person  was  sent 
to  live  some  time  among  the  Arabs,  he  might  get  copies  of  the  characters, 
Ikiml  sooie^ielps  by  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters  now  lost,  myy  be  re- 
covered. He  adds,  **  I  do  j^ot  know  whom  to  apply  to,  more  properly  to  look 
ont  for  a  snitable  person.  As  to  the  expence,  I  am  willing  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion yon  shall  think  proper,  in  order  to  hare  this  design  effected."  The 
•Prefctto  bad  with  him  persons  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
JSyrtac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian^  Turkish,  English,  Ulyrican,  German,  anji 
^Bohemian  langnages,  yet  none  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  the  characters 
which  were  cut  in  the  said  rock,  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  high,  with  great  in- 
dustry. The  bishop  declares  that  he  does  not  make  this  proposal  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  but  as  it  may  be  of  gre«t  service  to  the  Oiri&tian  xsvelation, 
by  corroborating  the  history  of  Moses. 
*  Mr.  Wise's  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  p.  25. 

VOL.  L  L 
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remembrance  of  a  signal  victory  obtatoed  by  the  Saxons  at 
Ashdown,   under  the  conduct  of  King  !£ifred,  over  the' 
Danes.     But  the  custom  was  eastern  as  well  as  northern, 
as  appears  from  that  very  remarkable  instance  which  we 
have  m  captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
author,  after  giving  a  short  history  of  that  successless  attack, 
which  the  Dutch  made  upon  the  island  of  Amoy  in  China, 
A.D*  1645,  adds,  <' This  history  is  written  in  large  China 
characters,  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  rock  that  faces  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  and  may  be  fairly  seen  as  we  pass 
out  and  in  to  the  harbour."*     This  is  but  a  late  date  com- 
pared with  the  monument  at  Mount  Sinai ;  but  as  the  eastern 
people  in  general  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
customs,  as  appears  from  the  travels  both  of  Dr.  Pocock  and 
Dr.  Shaw,  the  conjecture  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  this 
Arabian  inscription  will  be  found  to  aflS^rd  us  some  historical 
fact. 

I  am, 

June,  27,  1753.  Yours,  &c. 

1753,  July.  Paul  Gemseoe. 


XXX.     The  PicU  Wall  described. 

]Vf  R.  Warburton,  in  the  year  1715,  caused  a  survey  and 
plan  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  and  military 
way,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  rendering  it  passable  for 
troops  and  artillery,  firom  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea ; 
but  the  rebellion,  which  had  drawQ  bis  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, being  soon  after  suppressed,  the  reparation  of  the  way 
was  neglected  till  it  was  again  wanted  m  1745.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  which  then  happened,  the 
work  was  undertaken,  an  act  of  Parliament  having  been 
passed  for  that  purpose,  and  Mr.  Warburton  was  among 
others,  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution. 

But  he  did  not  desist  from  his  inquiries,  when  the  prin- 
cipal view  with  which  they  were  begun  was  disappointed ; 
he  extended  his  survey  through  the  whole  county  of  North- 
umberland, and  discovered  almost  every  day  some  remains 


*  Hamilton's  Voya^ei^  vol.  II.  p.  24 1. 
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of  cities,  castles,  cilitips,  oi"  other  military  antiquities  that 
had  been  hitherto  totally  unknown  among  us;  the  parts 
called  the  wastes  appeared  never  to  have  been  trodden  by 
any  human  foot  since  the  ruin  of  the  buildings  and  streets, 
which  he  could  easily  trace  by  the  foundations^  though 
they  were  covered  with  grass* 

An  account  of  these  discoveries  he  has  now  published, 
with  representations  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculp* 
tures. 

•  There  are  two  walls  which  cross  the  north  of  England, 
be^iiming  about  three  miles  more  eastward  than  Newcastle, 
and  extending  ten  miles  ferther  west  than  Carlisle,  at  the 
distance  of  near  seventy  miles.  One  of  these  walls  is  of  turf, 
called  Hadrian's  Vallum;  the  other  of  stone,  called  the  Wall 
of  Severns;  and  both  were  intended  to  keep  out  the  Picts  or 
Scots,  for  which  purpose  Julius  Agricola  had  before  carried 
a  series  of  forts  or  stations  across  the  country  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  equal  extent. 

Hadrian^s  fence  consists  of  a  bank  or  wall  on  the  brink  of 
a  ditch,  another  bank  at  the  distance  of  about  five  paces 
within  it,  called  the  south  bank,  and  a  third  nearly  the  same 
distance  beyond  the  ditch  to  the  north.  These  four  works 
are  every  where  parallel  to  each  other,  and  probably  formed 
a  military  way  from  one  part  of  the  old  stationary  fence  to 
another. 

To  Severus^s  wall,  which  is  of  stone,  belongs  the  paved 
militanr  way,  which  is  now  repairing;  it  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  wall,  but  not  in  all  parts  parallel  to  it  On  the 
north  of  this  wall  there  is  a  large  ditch,  but  no  appearance 
of  a  bank,  though  the  ground  is  \n  some  places  raised  by  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  it,  and  a  little  resembles  a  glacis. 

Castles  were  placed  upon  this  wall  at  unequal  distances, 
whichj  however,  except  two  or  three  at  the  east  end,  are  all 
less  than  a  mile  ;  the  buildings  appear  to  have  been  squares 
of  sixty-six  feet,  of  which  the  wall  itself  forms  the  north 
side.  The  space  between  these  castles  was  equally  divided 
by  four  watch  towers,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
about  four  yards  squ<are  at  the  bottom ;  and  as  the  ccntinels 
in  these  towers  were  within  call  of  each  other,  a  communi- 
cation might  easily  be  continued  along  the  whole  line,  with- 
out the  help  of  speaking  trumpets,  or  subterraneous  pipes, 
contrivances  which  have  been  feigned  in  times  of  grosM  ig- 
norance ;  and  as  men  are  generally  credulous  of  wonders  in 
proportion  as  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  happened 
28  remote^  this  method  of  commumcation  appears  to  have 
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been  believed  by  Mmo&t  .eveiy  writer  on  the  ^ubj^ct,  aiid 
particubrly  by  JEcb»rd. 

There  were  also  upon  this  wall  eighteen  laraer  fort3j  or 
stations  ;  the  mean  distance  between  these  would  be  about 
.four  miles,  but  they  are  placed  much  nearer  to  each  other 
in  the  middle,  and  toward  the  extremities  of  t)^  wall,  tbf^ 
on  the  other  parts. 

The  w^U  eenerallv  runs  silong  the  ridge  of  the  higher 
ground)  the  descent  being  to  the  enemy  on  the  north ;  ai\d 
to  preserve  this  advantage  it  is  frequently  carried  out,  and 
brought  bs^ck  in  .an  angle.  I;Iadrian*s  vallum^  on  the  con- 
'  ti'^ry,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  from  station  to  &ta« 
tjon;  and  the  p^ved  military  way^  where  the  waU  passes 
along  the  brink  .of  a  precipice,  or  runs  into  angles,  is  car- 
ried so  |is  to  l^eep  the  levels  and  as  much  as  possible  the 
line. 

It  does  not  appes^r  that  there  were  g^tes  in  this  waU, 
or  passes  through  it,  except  just  in  the  s.tations^  and  wber^ 
it  is  Grossed  by  the  great  military  ways  frqm  south  to 
north. 

The  original  dimensions  of  the  walls,  ditches^  banks,  and 
military  ways,  cannot  now  be  certainly  known  ;  -but  Ha- 
drian's wall  is  thought ,to  have  been  about  eight  feet  broad, 
and  twelve  high,  and  thfit  of  Severus.  in  tbickne^s  measuf^ 
seven  feet,  being  nearly  equal  in  all  parts  that  reoM&in  en^ 
rtire,  e>(cept  at  Kirkland^s  on  the  Solvyay  Frith,  whevfs  ,it  is 
increased  to  nine  feet,  for  a  pianifest  rieaspi;^  because  at  full 
sea  the  water  has  certainly  flowed  Mp  to  it.  The  breadth  of 
the  military  way  must  have  been  about  three  Roman  pac^ 
and  a  half,  as  it  now  measures  near  seventeen  feet. 

Hadrian's  ditch  measures  nine  feet  deep,  and  eleven  fsKIt 
over,  which  appeai^^  to  have  been  it^  original  diipensions, 
.and  Severus's  ditch  is  every  where  wider  and  deeper.  The 
distance  between  ,the  two  walls,  is  sometimes  scarcely  {i 
chain,  and  sometimes  more  tha^n  fifty;,  and  the  distance ber 
.tween  Severus's  wall  and  th.e  military  way,  is  generally  be^ 
tween  two  and  three  chains,  sometimes  six;  and  between 
the  two  forts  west  of  Shewen  Sheets,  it  is  fifteen. 

The  materials  of  which  these  walls  are  constructed  jn^y 
be  certainly  known  by  their  remains.  Hadrian's  is  of  eartl^ 
which  in  some  places  is  mixed  with  stone,  but  is  no  where 
strengthened  by  timber.  Seyerus's  is  of  free-stone,  and 
where  the  foundation  was  not  good,  it  is  built  on. piles  pf 
oak ;  the  interstices  between  the  two  faces  of  this  wuU  are 
filled  with  broad  .thin  stones,  placed  not  perpendicul^rl/i 
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tut  obliquely  on  tbcfir  edg€fs;  the  running  tnortar  or  cev 
ipent  was  then  poured  upon  tbent,  \v4iich>  by  it9  greait^ 
tflrcfngth  and  tenacity,  bound  the  vrtiole  together,  and  jnada 
it  firm  a9  a  rock«  But  tbcfugh^  tbeee-  materiaU'are  Buffici'-' 
ently  known^  it  is  not  easy  to  giiesb  where  they 'wer^  pro*** 
Oured,  fbrmahV  parts  of  the  Wtfill  arb  at  a-great  distance  frboF 
any  quarry  or  free*stone ;  and  though  stone  of ^  another 
kind  w^  within  reach^  y^t  it  di>e8  nor  appear  to  bavebeeci' 
any  where  used.  It  will  also  be  diffieuU  to  conceive  hem^ 
the  Romans  could'  carry  on  suc^  a  work-in  the  face  of  an* 
enemy«  except  it  be  supposed  that  it  wtis  not'  then  the^ 
bounds  of  theh^  conquest;  but  that-  they  possessed  greatr 
part  of  the  country  fartHer  north. 

Of  the  present  statis  of  these  walls^i4^ili<be  sufficient  to' 
itBLy,  tbat  in  sotne  pkces  thm  of  Hadrian  canmst  be  tnK?edi 
withdot  difficulty,  though  in  othersiitooriliirueB  firm^  and  ita; 
tteiKht  and  breadth  are  considcrrftUe;  Ih  some  part^  oft  the*; 
yraliof  Sererus,  the  originiil'regt^lar  courses lave  remaining ;» 
in  some  the  stones  remain  npoU'  the  spot,  though  not-in  v 
regular  disposition;  in  otherl,  the  rubbish  is  high*  and< 
distinct;  though  coTcred  with  earth  andigrass,and  fi^qUently* 
the  vestiges  ate  extremely  Aiflt^tid  obscure. 

llS^yJpriU 


YXSL  Bxpianationf  of  the  Word  Baanoons» 
To  Mr.  Joseph  Ames* 

SIRJ 

In  the  table  fortwenty-Tour  years,  prefixed  to  the  "  Hore  in-  • 
temperate  beatfe  Marie  Virginis  secundum  Usum  Romanum,'* 
printed  by  Thielrtian  Kerver,  the  first  column. is  ia  date  dc 
ranncey  the  second  les  brandons^  the  third  jmsfues^  '&c.> 
and  so  afterwards  to  explain  the  table  it  is  written,  ''Qoi>> 
veult  scavoir  les  brandons,  pasques/'  &fc.    And  it  appears' 
evidently  fW)m  the  table,  that  the  brandons  correspond  to  ■ 
what  we  call  Quadragesima^  or  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent. 
But  how  comes  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  be  called  Les 
Brandons  ?  You  will  find  nothing  in  any  French  dictionar}>i 
not  o-en  in  Cotgraveor  Menagius,  tbat  will  clear  this;  and- 
therefore  we  must  try  further. 

Now  Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  his  Gloss,  tells  us,  that  bran* 
deum  signifies  a  veil :  these  are  the  words,  "  Brandeum,  op- 
perimentt  qutdpiatn  sanctorum  reliquiis  impositum  ne  te« 
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nrereiviolentur.  Velum,  suicjarium.  V.  Baron..tOvl«  $  12.  h  5. 
etv.  inf.  Sanctuarium.*    Flodaard.  bisu  eccl.  rem.  lib.  U. 
cap.  2Q»  Corpus  ejusdem  rubeo  constat  brandep  .involu- 
tam,  et'cap<  21.- SudariuBi — cum  parte  prasdicti  brandei 
scriqiolo  veconditum  eburneo,"    But  wbat  has  this  to  do 
vrith  the- case  in  band  i    I  an^w^c,  it  was  the  custom  at  this, 
peoitential  season  to  liang  a  veil  before  the  altar,  and  all 
the.dmaaieots  of  it,,  and  to  begin  particularly  to  do  it  on 
this  day,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  from  whence  this  first 
Sunday  came  to  bje  called  by  the  French  l^  bfandons,  ^ 
much  as  to  say,  the  Sunday  of  the  Veils.    AU^  this  I  assert, 
iipon  the  authority  of  Durandus^  in  his  Sationdle  Divtnorum 
(jfficiorufn ;  from  whom  take  the  following  passag-es :  fol. 
GLXI.  speaking  ofihe-first  Sunday  in  Lent,  he  says^  ^.Ab 
hacdie  usque  ad  PanisctoQn  opperiunt  cruces,  et  yelum 
ante  altars  auspendunt,  de  <)W>  in  prima  parte  dictum  est. 
sab  ti.  de  pieturts.'*    Thepurportof  which  is,, .^^ from. this 
day  unto  Easter^evea,  they  cover  ihe  crosses,  and  hpng  a. 
veil,  before  the  altar,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  the 
first  part  of  thi&'W)C«k,- where  t  treat  of  pictures,  and  orpa* 
ments."    The  place  here  referred  to  is  fol.  IX.  where  wa. 
read,  ^^  Sane  onmia  que  ad  ornatum  pertinent,  tepipore^aua^- 
dragesime  removeri  vel  contegi  debent.     Quod  fit  secund  um 
aliquos  in  Dominica  de  Passione,  quod  extunc  divinitas  foit 
abscondita  et  velata  in  ChristQ.,  Pennisit  ehim  se  capi  et  fia- 
gellari  ut  homo,  tanquam  non  Tiaberet  in  se  virtutem  divini- 
tatis.     Unde  in  evangelic  hujus  diei  dicitur,  Jesus  autem 
abscondit  ^,  eft  exivit  de  templo.    Tui^c  eifgo  cooperiunt 
cruces,  i.e.  virtus  sue  divinitatis  absconditur.  Alii  hoc  faciunt 
a  prima  Dominica  Qoadragesime,  qliod  extunc  ecclesia  in- 
cipit  de  ejus  passione  agere.     Unde  eo  tempore  prax  ab 
ecclesiil 'non  Aisi  cooperta  portari  debet,'*  &c,    ^'Indeed all 
things  which  relate  to  ornament,  in  the  time  of  Lent,  ought 
ieither  to  be  removed  or  covered,  which  by  some  is  done  ou 
Passion  Sunday,  because  from  that  time  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  veas  hidden,  and  veiled ;  for  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  and  wbipt  as  a  man,  as  if  he  had  not  the  divinity  in« 
herent  in  him.    From  whence,  in  the  gospel  gf  this  day,  it 
is  said.  But  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the  temple. 
Then,  therefore,  they  cover  the  crosses,  that  is,  the  power 
of  the  divinity  is  hidden.     Others  do  this  from  the  first 
Sunday  of  Lent,  because  from  that  time  the  church  begins 
to  treat  and  think  of  his  passion,  and  therefore  at  that  time 


*  The  aothor,  though,  has  nothing  concemins  it  in  that  plac«. 
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tlie  cross  ooght  not  to  be  carried  froai  the  cfaarch  uncover* 
ecL"  BraActon,  therefore,  is  a  veil,  and  ks  brandons  in  the 
table^  may  notimprqperiy  be  translated  Veil  Sundajrs. 

Yours,  &c. 

1754,  JVb«7.  '  S.  P. 

Ma.  Urban,  Dee.  25,  1754. 

In  your  magazine  for  last  month,  I  observed  S.  P.'s  ex- 
planation of  the  French  word  brandonSf  as  it  stands  prefixed 
to  Thielman  Kerver's  table.    It  awears,  indeed,  from  his 

3uocations,  to  mean  a  veil,  and  that  it  denotes  the  first  Sun« 
ay  in  Lent ;  but  yet  I  believe,  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
tkat  ceremony  of  veiling  images  and  altars  in  the  Roman  ' 
church,  which  is  not  recaoned  so  material,  as  to  need  to  ac* 
quaint  the  people  with  it,  by  inserting  it  in  any  table  or  ca« 
lendar.  Tfae.true  meaning,  therefore,  is  to  be  found,  I  pre- 
sume, in  that  other  ceremony  of  the  same  church,  of  veil- 
ing new  married  couples;  which  the  priest  performs,  by 
spreading  a  yeil  over  the  parties,  immediately  after  he  has 
joined  their  hands.  From  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the 
JEpiphaay,  and  from  Ash- Wednesday  to  Low^Sunday, 
marriages  are  forbid  to  be  performed  in  church  ;  but  m 
some  countries,  as  in  Spain,  where  they  allow  of  private 
jodarriages  in  houses,  the  marriage  rites  may  be  there  per- 
ibrmea,  during  these  intervals  of  prohibition,  all  to  the  ce- 
jremony  of  veilings  which  the  priest  defers  till  the  parties 
come  afterwards  to  church.  It  was  necessary  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  times  in  which  marriages  could  be  so*- 
lemni^eq,  as  they  varied  every  year  according  to  the  move- 
able feasts;  and  it  was  customary  in  some  places  to  place 
the  notice  thereof  in  their  almanacks ;  and  in  Spain,,  where 
the  marriage  may  be  performed,  but  not  the  veiling,  they 
at  this  day  mark  it  in  their  almanacks  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;-^ 

Jdvent  Sunday^  Veilings  shut. 

Epiphany^  Veilings  open. 

Ash*  Wednesday^  Veilings  shut. 

LoW'Sunday^  Veilings  open. 

» 

Now  as  these  prohibitions  may  have  varied,  according  to 
the  times  and  countries,  so,  in  lierver's  time,  it  might  have 
been  only  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  instead  of  Ash- 
Wednesday,  and  his  diocese  may  have  followed  the  custom 
in  Spain  of  putting  down  veiling,  instead  of  marriage,  in 
their  almanacks,  or  calendar  tables ;  as  the  latter  could  be 
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performed  in  private^  though  not  the  former.  The  e^re* 
mony  of  veiling  imalgef  does  not  commence  at  present  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  tUl  Passion  Sunday.  It  is  the  seMon't 
business^  and  of  the  least  consequence  of  any  of  their  super- 
fluous pageantry. 

Yours,  &c. 

1754,  Dtc.  G. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Ames^  F*R.8.  and  Secretary  of  the  Sbcicty 

of  Antiquarians. 

Sear  Sir^ 

It  plainly  appeata  from  Gregory  of  Toufft,  Bede,  Dn 
Cange,  and  othersi  that  Brundtum  was  a  word  made  use  of 
in  the  days  of  what  is  called  the  base  Latinity,  t6  signify 
not  only  the  veils  or  coverings  of  the  corpses  of  saints  and 
their  relicks,  as  your  learned  correspondent  Mr.  8.  P.  ob« 
aerves  from  Sir  H.  Speknan ;  but  that  the  same  name  waa 
also  given  to  any  handkerchief  or  napkin  which  had  only 
touched  such  sacred  remains.  Till  after  the  time  of  St  Gre^* 
gory  the  Great,  who  was  pope  about  the  year  €00,  none 
were  permitted  to  touch  tne  bodies  of  saints ;  and  instead 
of  their  bones,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  send  a  piece  of 
cloth  that  hkA  wiped  them,  in  a  box.  8t  Gregory  eX* 
pressly  mentions  this  custom,  and  adds,  that  in  the  pdpe^ 
dom  of  Sti  Leo,  about  the  year  450,  certain  Greeks  ha;Vm^ 
doubted  of  the  virtue  of  these  veils,  that  pontiff,  for  their 
conviction,  took  a  knife  and  cut  a  brandeum  in  two  before 
their  eyes ;  upon  which  blood  issued  in  plenty,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  living  body  of  the  saint.  So  much  for  brandeum, 
«a  to  which  I  difibr  not  materially  from  your  friend.  But 
that  Kerver's  brandons  signify  any  thing  like  veils,  as  th^ 
aarae  ^ntleman  would  have  it  to  do^  I  can  by  no  means  ad** 
mit.  Brandon  is  an  old  French  word,  which  signifies^  wisp 
of  straw.  Thus  brandons  panonceaux  is  a  law  term,  which 
means  a  wisp  of  straw  fixed  to  the  eate  of  a  seised  estate, 
together  with  the  king^s,  or  the  lora  of  the  manor's  arms. 
Brandons  also  is  used  for  wisps  of  straw  set  up  in  the  fields 
at  harvest  time,  by  way  of  notice  tliat  the  owner  reserves 
the  leasing^to  bitnself.  Brandon  sometimes  signifies  a  torch 
or  flambeau^  as  brandon  d'amour ;  but  more  frequently  a 
wisp  of  straw  on  fire ;  and  this  leads  to  the  true  sense  of  k^ 
hrandon$  in  Thielman  Kerver's  little  book,  as  will  presently 
appear* 

la  Mr,  Bowet*a  curious  aud  learned  treatise,  entitled 
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Hi^oire  d^  Im  Danse^  we  find  tb«t  two  torts  of  saered  dances 
hate  beeh  \n  use  in  the  cbtircb,  especraUy  in  Franfce ;  tht 
fftve  ca}let)  Bc»Udotres>  the  oiher  BrandoDs.  The  baladorres 
hftd  degeneraited  into  so  monstrous  d  iicentiotfsness,  even  in 
tbe  ^iwly  ages  of  christianicy,  that  the  very  pagans  wer6 
aeniidalieed  at  them;  the  fatbersf  of  the  church  attempted 
tbe  abolition  of  them  with  all  their  might,  and  tbe  canons 
cofideiilned  them*  Both  men  and  women,  like  tlie  Adamites 
of  Amtterdam,  practiced  them  with  tlie  most  lascivious  ges« 
totes.  Mew-year*s  day,  and  the  first  day  of  May,  were  the 
tiMes  of  those  strange  solemnities.  Pope  Zachary,  in  774, 
pobiisbed  a  decree  for  suppressing  them,  and  all  others  that 
srant  under  the  title  of  sacred  dances  ;  and  there  are  sere* 
Yal  ordonnances  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  forbid  them^ 
aa  tending  to  the  total  corruption  of  manners. 

The  Brandons  were  celebrated  in  many  cities  in  France; 
Dn  the  firstSnnday  of  Lent,  round  bonfires  of  straw,  whence 
l^ey  had  their" name.  They  are  now  utterly  abofisbed,  with 
tbe  rest,  by  royal  authority,  but  were  tot  a  long  time  so 
yodted  in  tbe  fancies  of  the  people,  all  over  the  kingdom^ 
that  fhd  bishops  and  magistrates  strove  to  extirpate  theitl 
in  vain.  At  the  feast  of  St.  Martial,  apbstle  (^Tthe  LimoQ^ 
sin,  the  congregation  retained  the  custom  of  dancing  in  thd 
choirs  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  hut  century  ;  and  rn^ 
stead*  of  tbe  doxology  after  every  psalm,  they  sang  out,  itt 
that  country  dialect  *^  Sai>  Marceau  pregrats  per  nous,  et 
fious  epingaren  per  bous*'*  St,  Martial  pray  for  us,  and  we 
will  dance  for  you. 

Tours,  &c. 

1755,  April.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Urban, 

.  I  believe  you  may  tbibk  it  high  time  to  close  tbe  dispute 
about  the  sense  of  the  word  brandons  in  Thielman  Kervcr'a 
book ;  but  with  your  leave,  I  have  a  right  to  reply,  not 
cmly  by  tbe  nature  of  our  proceedings  in  tbe  courts  of  law, 
but  likewise  by  tbe  common  rules  of  disputation,  and  tbere« 
fore  I  shall  expect  to  be  indulged  a  few  words.  Butbefori 
I.  enter  upon  tnis  subject,  I  would  premise,  and  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  of  doing  it,  that  wnereas  I  conjectured,  in 
the  magazine,  Oct.  1754,  that  tbe  book  was  printed  A.  D4 
J 497,  which  was  inferred  from  tbe  year  when  tbe  table  coital 
mences,  it  has  since  appeared  from  a  more  perfect  copy  19 
the  bands  of  Mr.  Ames,  that  it  was  published  anno  1500; 
from  whence  I  think  the  presumption  is,  that  this  being  s 
very  elaborate  performance,  and  that  it  was  not  unnsoal  fat 
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the  priifters  to  carry  on  several  pieces  of  work  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  probably  put  to  the  press  anno  1497,  and 
finished  in  the  year  1500,  when  the  colophon  is  dated.  In* 
deed  -it  is  the  way  now  of  printers  to  set  their  d^es  a$  for- 
ward as  they  can,  in  order  to  preserve  and  continue  the 
novelty  of  their  productions ;  but  this  wa«  not  so  much  th« 
practice  of  the  more  early  artists^  .    . 

To  ga  now  uppn  the  word  brandons ;  yQur  correspoodeEit 
Q.  after  rejecting,  the  interprietation  I  gave  of  it,  thinks  the 
true  meaning  is  t9  be  found  in  the  ceremony  of  veiling 
new-married  couples  in  the  church  of  Rome,  '^  which  the 
priest  performs  by, spreading  a  veil  over  the  parties,  immcr 
diately  after  be  has  joined  their  hands.  From  the  first  8un«> 
day  in  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Ash-Wednesday 
to  Low-Sunday,  marris^ges  are  forbid  to  be  performed  in  the 
church;. but  in  some  countries,  as  in  Spain,  where  they 
allow  of  private  marriages  in  houses,  the  marriage  rites  may 
be  there  perfoirmed,  during  these  intervals  of  prohibition, 
all  to  the  car€;mony  of  veiling,  which  the  priest  defers  till 
the  parties  cpro^e  afterwards  to  church.'*  He  prpqeied^  to 
Observe,  that  the  jpoveabie  ff^sts  varying  every  year,  it  waa 
pjustomary  to  place,  the  iH>tice  thereof,  at  least  in  90me 
places,  in  their  aloaahacks ;  /^  and  in  Spain,  where  the  mar<* 
riage  may  be.  perfofii^ed,  but  not  the  veiling,  they  at  this  day 
mark  it  in  their  alipanacks  m  the  following  ipMper  i-^ 

»  • 

Adveiit  Sunday^  Veilings  shut, 

EpipliAny^  Veilings  open« 

Ashw lVedne^ai/f  Veilings  shut. 

^    ,     LoW'Sundai/,  Veiling  open,"   : 

After  this  he  suggests,  thai  in  Kerver's  timej  the  prohibition 
might  have  been  only  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  instead 
of  Ash- Wednesday,  **and  his  diocese  itiay  have  followed  ll^e 
custom  of  Spain^  of  putting  down  veiling-  instead  of  marriiige, 
in  their  aimanacks  or  calendar  tables.* 
,  Tins,  Sir,  is  the  substance  of  what  this  gentleman  is 
pleased  to  offer,  and  I  can  admit  his  authority  in  regard  to 
the  practice  ^f  the  church  of  Rome,  in  veiling  the  parties 
marrying,,  as  likewise  all  the  rest  of  his  narrative,  concern* 
ing  the  usages  in  the  kingdoih  of  Spain;  but  I  cannot  yet 
b^  persuaded  that  the  bi*andons  allude  to  any  thing  else  out 
the.  veiling  the  images,  altars,  ^c,  fqr  the- following  rea* 
sons:-* 

1st.  Kerver's  book  is  sectinium  usum  Romanum^  that  is,  it 
was  designed  for  the  Roman  church  in  general,  or  at  least, 
ai  contradutiuguisbecl  to  the  Callican  church ;  for  which 
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season  this  term  in  the  table  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  singular  practice  of  any  one  particular  church ;  had 
it  been  expressed  secundum  usum  HisparUcum,  it  would  have 
been  something;  but  as  it  is,  and  as  the  practice  of  veiling 
images,  &c.  prevailed  e^very  where,  even  here  in  this  kingdom 
of  Etiglapd,.  as  will  be  shewn  below,  this  is  a  very  material  ob- 
jection to  this  gentleman^s  interpretation. 

2dly,  The  braodons  are  but  one  reason  iii  the.year>  as  ap» 
pears  from  thejtable;  but  if  they,  meant  all  the  several  times 
when  marriages  were  restrained,  there  would  have  beea 
xnor,e  than  one.  ,  See  Mn^lVHeaUey  on  the  Common  Praj/erp 

P-  '*1..3-  ...  '    '   *  ii\   ■  ' 

^dly.  Veiling,  according  to  this  gentleman,  signifies  mar*- 
rying,  for  veihjtgs  sh^  is  as  much  as  to  say  marriage  re- 
straiped,  and  veilihg^  f^jsn^  marriage  allowed.  But  brah-, 
doDs,  or  yeiliogs,  ai)^  our  table,  canno;t  mean  marrying,  but 
the  contrary,  to  wit,  a  restraint  from  marrying,  it  being  ad- 
mitted by  tais  a^th9r  thatniarriage  was  prohibited  from  Ash-^, 
Wednesday  till  Low;«;^mii^y.    ,  ^  .  , 

4l(hly,  There  are  09, grounds  to  suppos^,  as  this  gentle- 
man does,  that  thjs  time .gfproiupi ting  n\arnage  was'difFerenc 
in  Kerver's  age  from  what  it  is  now.  (See  frneatlej/j  p\  418.) 
Oi:tbat  a  printer  exercising  his  tra^e  at  Paris  should  follovir 
a  jcuistpm  peculiar  to  Spain  i^  a  table  printed  according  ta 
the  Rom^n  use.  I^^o,  you  may  depend  on  it,  Mr.  Urban,, 
|hat  the  brandons  are  something  of  universal  usage  in  tba 
cburcb  at  tha^  time,  and  that  the  veiling  9^.  images  and  altarai 
was  such,  shall  be  shewp  by  and  by.    For^ 

5thly  and  lastly,  tiie.bi^andons  mean  the  first  Sunday  ia 
Lent.  This  is  allowed^  and,  it  appears  from  Durandu& 
that  the  Romanists  actually  veiled  their  crosses  and  altars  in 
Lent,  beginning  at  that  day.  Brandeum  then  beii^g  the 
proper  name  of  such,  veils,  as  Spelaean,  there  also  cited, 
clearly  shews,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  brandons  is  the 
^me  word  with  a  Fxeuch  terminati9n,  and  that  since  the 
Qrst  Sunday  in  Lent  is  called  Brandons,  it  was  denominated 
i[r9m  the  brandeaor  brandons,  that  i^,  the  veils  on  that  day 
first  applied.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  deqnonstration.  .  But 
this  gentleman  thinks  this  ceremony  of  veiling  images, 
crosses,  and  altars,  not  material  enough  to  find  a  place  in  a 
calendar.  He  tells  iis  again,  that  it  is  the  sexton's  business, 
and  of  the  least  consequence  of  any  of  the  Romish  ceremo- 

!|ies.  It  may  be  the  sexton's  busmess,  but  the  Sacristan, 
prm  whence  our  word  sexton  is  corrupted,  is  an  officer  of 
no  small  consequence  in  the  church  or  Rome,  and  this  busir 
qess  of  veillpg  the  holy  things  in  Lent  being  a  general  prac«^ 
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tice  in  that  church,  tfiis  is  stifllicient  tomakie  it  necessftry  tof 
give  a  direction  for  it,  especially  as  the  time- varied  every 
yean  That  it  was  a  general  practice  throughout  the  whole 
extent*  of  that  cooimunion/  may  appear  flrom  the  testimony 
6f  Durandus,  the  table  in  this  book  of  Kerver's^  and  lastly, 
from  the' custom' here  in  England,  which  I  shall  now  endea^ 
vour  to  establish. 

"  After  the  passing  of  the  s»)t  articles  in  Henry  Vlll.'stime, 
near  forty  .years  after  the  publicatibn  of  this  book  of  Rcr- 
Ter^^y  the  popish  party,  as  Mr.  Strype  tells  us  in  his  lilts  of 
urchbishop  Oranmer,  p.  74,  endeavoured  to  introdhce  ^ 
look  of  ceremonies,  with  certain  plausible  explication^.-^ 
lliis  design  did' not  take  effect;'  however,  one  of  the  heads 
was,  **  The  ct)v<Brin^of  thecross  and  images  in  Lent'*  Aftier> 
wards,  A.D.  1545,  archbishop  Craniiler  mU^rcedes  with  thei 
King  to  have  "The  vigil,  and  ringing' of  liells  all  night^loti^ 
npOQ  Allhallow-night,  and  the  coverihr  of  image?  in'  the 
church  in*  the  time  of  Lent,  with. the  lifting  the- veil  thatf 
covereth  the  cross  on  Palm  Sunday,^  &c.  all  abolished,  but 
does  not  prevail,  insomuch  that  the  custom  continued,  as*  it 
iteems,  to  the  end  of  this  reignr,  but  with  that  I  Believe  ii 
ended. 

I  have  done  with  Mr.  G.  but  andth'er  gentleman,  findiilg'  . 
die  word  brondoii  to  signify  a  wisp  of  straw  on  Rfe\  inclined 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  dance,  so  called  because  it 
was  performed  round'  bonfires  of  straw.  For  this*  he  cite!^ 
Mons.  Bounef  s  Histnre  de  la  Dame.  I  hare  hot  this  boot 
by  me,,and  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  pass  any  ciettain-judg^' 
Ikient  upon  it,  but'  so  far  I  may  go,  as  tb  remark*,  l^t,  That 
diis  was  a  Fnench  custom,  for  it  irnot  pretended  to  be  of  au]^ 
brger extent;  but Kerver^  book \^$ecutidum usum  Uomanum^ 
from  whence  it  is  obvious  to  infer,  thata  general  practice  of 
fbe  Roman  church  must  be  implied,  such  as  I  have  shewn  the 
veiling  of  altars  to  be. 

^dly,  I  would  ask  this  gentleman,  who  I  dare  say  has^ 
candour  enough  to  indulge  me  with  an  answer,  since  I  can^ 
liot  consult  Bonnet  myself,  whether  this  author  represents^ 
these  dances,  called  Brandons,  as  allowed  in  the  church  br 
authority  so  late  as  A.  D.  1500.  The  ^ntlemau*s  words,  F 
think,  import  the  contrary.  But  now,  if  these  dances  were* 
only  local  and  even  disallowed  customs,  as  they  seem  to  be/ 
it  is  strange  they  should  find  their  way  into  such  anauthen*' 
tic  table  as  this  of  Kerver's.  Veiling  of  altars,  crosses,  and' 
images,  was  an  approved,  general,  and  authorized  custom,* 
and  such  as  might^easonably  be  expected  there ;  but  one  is- 
obliged  to  jndge  otherwise  of  the  disorderly  practices-  of 
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Uie  :rttlgar,  .especially  when  our  table  is  calcidated  for  a.di& 
Cerent  climatej  and  where,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  419 
$ach  wild  doings  were  ev^r  suffeired  to  preml. 

But  to  finish  .this  afl^i^  I  have  seei\y  by  the  favour  of  a 
.friend,  since  writiiig  the  above^  some  extracts  &oin  the  last 
edition  of  Menagius's  Origines  deJa  Langue  Frati^oiscg  wiiiqb^ 
as  it  bad  not  been  seen  by  me,  so  neither,  as  it  appears,  hav'e 
,eith^  of  tliese  gentlemen  consulted  it  The  first  edition  of 
the  book  was  printed  in  1650 ;  this  is  that  I  use^  and  is  pac- 
<ticularly  convioeQcled  in  the  life  of  the^  autboTi  pre^xed  to 
;the  Menagiana,  as  an  ioipression  remarkably  correct.  The 
^author  himself  went  on  enlarging 'bis  work,  and  a  new  edi«* 
ition  w;as  printed  two  yeiars  aher  his  death,  viz.  1694:  bat 
4ince  that,  there  is  another  edition  of  the  Diciionnaire  ^iy^ 
jnologique^  par  i/.  Menage^  printed  anno  1750,  with  copioua 
ladditions,  by  seviei;al  men  of  learning.  The  extracts  froksa 
ttbis  book,  which  ai^  here  subjoined,  so  far  as  relate  imme^ 
4ia[tely  jto  the  subject,  may  couvinpe  these  gentlemen,  that 
ipeither  of  their  interpretations  is  ao  indubitably  certain'  aa 
.they  9iay  perhaps  imagine,  and  that  upon  the  whole^  the 
.hcst  way  mu^t  be,  to  leave  at  last  both  theirs,  and  mine;^ 
^nd  these  fr0sh  ooes,  to  .the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the 
^readers. 

I.  Brandon,  c^est  vn  mot  ancien  qui  signifie  iison^  d*oi| 
est  dit  le  Dimancbe  desfirandons,  Dominica  in  BrandonibuiS^ 
^*est  le  premier  Dimanche  de  Careme.  De  TAIIemand 
brandy  qui  signifie  la  meme  chose.  Menage.  Here's  aa 
etymoloey  ;  and  we  are  told  what  brandon  means;  but  it  is 
not  said,  now  it  came  to  pass,  that  Le  Dimanche  des  Brandons 
is  named  from  it 

if.  in  ithe  second  extract  it  signifies  a  bonfire^  but  does 
not  relate  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  but  to  Midsummer- 
day;  this  therefore  is  out  of  the  question;  but  whereas  there 
is  mention  made  of  Charles  ibe  VULtfa's  dancing  nine  times 
round  the  bonfire,  after  he  had  kindled  it,  hence  it  seems 
easy  to  conceive,  that  brandons  may  signify  a  dance  round  a 
bonfire:  but  then  this  is  not  to  the  purpose. 

III.  *^  Brandon,  marque  de  saisie,  appellee  autrement  Pan* 
nonceau  de  brandeum.  Jean  la  Coste,  dans  sa  preface,  sur 
Je  titre  |ki  •code  de  pignorctitia  aetione,  expliquaitt  la  livce 
0dfe  a^  .code,  4li  titre  ui  "neniini  liceat  sine  jiuUcis  auctori* 
We  »gm  rebus  impoture  aliem's:  B«ac  sigoa  JFranci  vocani 
i>raodons,  fiunt  enim  pl^rumqu!^  ex  pannunculis,  et  ind^ 

1ftanon;eaux.    Braad^uioi,  apud  D.  Gregorium,  £pist.  30^ 
ib.  3,  et  apud  Sigebertufn  in  Chrpuico,  ubi  de  Leone  Magno 
X^W»99  pQAtifice*  ^ppipj  repeji9  prp  particjula  veli  vei  paUbs 
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altaris  D.  Petri.  Ab  hac  voce  dedacta  sine  dubio,  '^  vox  Frarf*- 
cica,  quod  pauci  sciunt.  V.  H.*'  This  now  is  very  express  on 
my  side  of  the  question ;  but  then  on  the  other  band  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Latin  form  Dominica  in  Brandordbus^ 
which  we  meet  within  the  first  extract,  does  not  so  well 
agree  with  this  etymology.  It  does  not  appear,  though, 
what  authori^  there  is  for  that  Latin  name,  nor,  supposing 
it  to  be  the  French  word  brandon,  from  what  sense  of  that 
word  it  takes  its  rise. 

IV.  The  fourth  is  this ;  "  Brandon,  torche,  et  branche 
d^arbre,  parceque  des  branches  du  tada  ou  sapin  on  faisoit 
des  torches.  . . .  On  a  appellee  le  Dimanche  des  Brandons,  le 
premier  Dimanche  de  Careme.  .. .  Ce  nom  vient  de  ce  que 

1>ar  un  reste  d'idolatrie,  quelques  paysans  mal  instruits  al* 
oient  ce  jour-la  avec  de  torches  de  paille  ou  de  bois  de  sa- 
1>in  aiium^es,  parcourir  les  arbres  de  leurs  jardins  et  de 
eurs  vergers,  et  les  apostrophant  les  uns  apres  les  autres,  ils 
les  menacoient  de  les  coups  par  le  pied,  et  de  les  bruler; 
s'ils  ne  portoient  pas  du  firuit  cette  ann6e-la. .  • .  On  donne  a 
Lyon  le  nom  de  brandons  a  des  rameux  verds  que  le  pcfuple 
va  querir  tons  les  ans  aux  Fauxbourg  de  la  Guiliotiere,  le 
premier  Dimanche  de  Careme,  et  auxqnels  il  attache  des 
fruits,  des  gateaux,  des  oublies,  et  avec  ces  brandons  H 
rentre  dans  la  ville.  C'est  ce  qui  a  fais  donner  a  ce  dimanche 
le  nom  de  Dimanche  de  Brandons.'* 

The  occasions  of  the  name  here  given,  are  different  from 
any  of  the  rest.    The  whole  is  submitted  to  the  public  by, 

Sir, 

Yours,  .&c. 

1756,  Jan.  Samuel  Peggb. 


XXXII.  On  the  Custom  of  Swearing  in  Discoune. 

.  Mr.  Urban, 

That  the  vice  of  swearing  in  common  discourse,  is  at  this 
day  but  too  frequent  in  this  nation,  will  be  allowed;  but 
then,  I  think,  it  is  chiefly  found  amongst  the  lower  sort  of 
people ;  and  I  rememljer  an  observation  I  have  read  some- 
where ^'Tbat  it  came  in  at  the  head,  but  is  fi^oing  out  at 
the  tail  :*'  I  hope  the  observation  is  true,  and  tnat  in  time 
this  horrible  cu&tom  will,  totally  vanish^  both  in  head  and 
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tail.  Howerer,  this  implies  that  at  first  it  prevailed  most 
amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  "  To  swear  like  a 
lord,"  and  "  To  swear  like  an  emperor, *•  are  expressions  of 
the  same  denotement,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  have  often 
sounded  in  your  ears.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  facility 
our  kings  would  formerly  swear  at  every  turn.  The  form 
used  by  Henry  VIII.  was  "  By  the  mother  of  God,"  and  ac- 
cordingly Shakespeare,  adhering  to  the  history,  introduces 
him  saying, 

** Now,  by  my  holy  dame/* 

And  again, 

«*  By  God's  blest  mother.'* 
And  afterwards, 

"  By  holy  Mary.*' 

Shak.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  3,  Sc.  4. 

The  oath  of  the  conqueror  was  '^  By  the  splendor  of 
God,**  see  Raping  p.  165,  180.  in  Not.  and  that  or  Rufus,  as 
we  are  told,  "  By  St.  Luke's  face,*'  for  so  Rapin^  I.  p.  189. 
*•  Whereupon  the  king  told  the  monk,  swearing  by  Sl  Luke*s 
face,  his  usual  oath,  that  he  best  deserved  the  abbey,  and 
should  have  it  for  nothing.'*  But  I  think  there  is  a  great 
mistake  in  this  matter ;  for  though  the  Roman  church  pre* 
tends  to  have  the  head  of  St.  Luke,  both  at  Prague  and  at 
Rome,  (See  Patrick's  Devotions  qfthe  Romish  Churchy  p.  14.) 
et  I  think  Rufus  did  not  swear  by  the  face  of  St  Luke,  but 
y  the  face  of  Christ.  In  the  monkish  historian  Eadmarus, 
this  prince  swears  four  times  ;  1st.  Per  sanctum  vultum  de 
Luca,  p.  19.  2d.  Per  vultum  dei,  p.  30.  3d.  Per  vultum 
de  Luca,  p.  47.  And  lastly.  Per  vultum  dei,  again,  p.  54. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  king  intended  the  same  oath  in  all 
the  four  places,  and  that  if  he  designed  to  swear  by  St. 
Luke*s  face,  in  those  two  instances  where  St.  Luke  is  men- 
tioned, he  would  have  said  per  vultum  Luca^  and  not  per 
vultum  de  Lucd^  for  per  vultum  de  Luci^  cannot  signify 
St.  Luke's  face,  that  is,  it  is  not  equivalent  to  per  vultum 
Luae^  the  Latin  writers  never  using  de  by  way  of  periphra- 
sis for  the  genitive  case.*  And  therefore  I  take  the  truth  of 
the  matter  to  be  this,  that  whereas,  in  every  case,  the  king 


•  [*  WboD  lord  Lyttleton's  History  of  Henry  IL  was  published,  in  which  this 
oath  received  a  different  interpretation,  Dr.  Pe<rge  retracted  his  opinion,  and 
received  a  letter  from  bis  JordsUip^  acknowled|^in];  the  candour  with  whiqh  at 
was  rellnqaished.     i.'.J 
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inieoded  to  swear  bjj^  God's  face,  or  the  face  of  Christy  lie 
meant  more  especially  to  swear  by  some  particular  one 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  of  whose  works  as  a  painter^  the  An-* 
cients  pretended^  as  I  ithink  the  ELomanists  still  do^  to  liave 
many  specimens.  See  Dr.  Cav€*s  Idves  of  the  jipodles^  p.  1 8Q. 
Tbus  the  faces  of  Christ  bein^  various,  6rst  his  real  face; 
secondly,  the  veronica,  or  his  face  impressed  upon  the 
handkerchief,  concerning  which  see  CalmeVs  Diet,  in  voc. 
and  thirdly,  this  painted  ]}y  St.  Luke ;  the  king  chose  to 
swear  by  this  last,  and  this  last  might  very  well  be  expressed 
by  per  sanctum  viiltiim  de  Luca,  that  is,  de  Luca  /actum. — 
"The  conclusion  is,  that  the  usual  oath  of  king  William  Ru- 
fus,  was  not  by  St  Luke's  face,  but  by  the  face  of  Christ, 
depicted  by  St.  Luke,  who  is  said  to  have  been  very  skilful 
in  that  profession,  is  at  this  day  the  repujtpd  patron  of  the 
painters,  and  concerning  whom  and  his  works,  as  an  artist, 
much  1  presume  may  be  seen  in  a  tract  of  Greyer  the  Jesuit, 
<and  something  probably  about  his  pourtraitures  of  Jesua 
Christ)  but  for  my  part,  I  have  not  the  book  by  me. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

1 7  54,'  Sup.  Paul  Gemseoe. 


XXXIIL  Ob  the  Origin  of  Tradesmen'^  Tokens. 

Mel  Urban, 

The  best  account  of  the  money,  called  Tradesmen's  To- 
liens,  which  we  have  at  present,  I  presume  is  to  be  drawn 
•from  the  different  pages  of  Mr.  Leake's  Historical  Account 
-of  English  Money y  London,  1745.  S*'.  Mr.  Thorcshys  Mu- 
saum^  p,  379,  and  Mr.  Drake*8  Eboraaim^  in  the  appendi!i, 
p.  ex.  trom  whence  it  appears,  that  from  and  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  king  Charles  IL  the  tradesmen 
and  victuallers  in  general,  that  is,  all  that  pleased,  coined 
small  money  or  tokens  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
trade.  And  for  this  there  was  in  a  manner  a  perfect  necessity^ 
since,  at  that  time,  there  were  but  few  brass  halfpennies 
coined  by  authority,  and  no  great  quantity  of  farthings, 
which  likewise  were  in  bulk  very  small. 

Now  this  small  money,  by  which  I  mean  halfpence  and 
.fn*  things,  were  c6iued  by  the  incorporations  of  cities  and  ' 
'boroughs,  by  several  of  the  companies  there,  and  by  the 
-tradespeople  and  victuallers  at  pleasure,  both  in  them,  an^ 
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• 

ffi country  villages:  it  was  sfhick  for  necessary  dhanjje;  tlitf 
sorts  wer^,  as  I  said,  halfpence  and  farthings ;  the  figufe 
w4s  sometimes  eight  square,  but  mostly  round ;  the  deviceit 
very  various;  ana  the  materials  were  lead,  tin,  copper,  ift 
brass.  Every  community,  tradesman;  or  tradeswoman,  that 
issued  tills  useful  kind  of  specie,  was  obliged  to' take  It  agairt 
When  it  was  brought  to  them,  artd  therefore  in  cities  and 
larger  towns,  whete  i]!iany  sorts  of  them  were  current,  ^ 
tradesmen  kept  a  sorting  box,  into  the  partitions  of  whicb^ 
(which  we  may  suppose  were  nearly  a^  many  as  there  wetd 
people  there  that  fcoined)  he  put  tb6  tnoney  of  the  reM 
spective  coiners,  atid.at  proper  times,  wheh  he  had  i  eom-J 

Eetent  quantity  of  any  one  person's  money,  he  sent  it  td 
im,  and  got  it  eh&ngied  into  silver.  One  of  these  sorting 
boxek  I  once  saw,  at  the  city  of  Rochester  in  Kent,  with  ten 
or  a  dozen  partitions  in  it. 

And  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  till  the  year  1672, 
when  king  Charles  IL  having...stcttck  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  intention  and  exigencies  of 
commejcce,  these  Nummorum  Farmdi  were  superseded^  .and 
an  end  was  put  to  these  shifts  and  practices  of  the  victual* 
lers  and  shopkeepers^  as  being  no  longer  either  necessary  or 
useful. 

The  inquiry  then  is,  how  this  affair  of  coining  was  man- 
aged and  conducted  by   the   private  tradesman.     At  the 
boroush  of  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire.  Mr.  Edward  Wood* 
and  afterwards  his  son  Richaiid  Wood,  who  were  both  ot 
them  apothecaries,  coined  money  amongst  others ;  and  oa 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  EdwsLrd  Wood,  son  of  the  said 
Richard,  the  dies  and  the  press  were  found  in  the  house, 
from  whence  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  the  whole  pro- 
cess, which  may  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  very  intri- 
cate.   These  Woods  coined  only  halfpennies,   and   there 
were  two  sets  of  dies,  one  for  the  father's,  and  the  other  fot 
the  son's  money,  who  I  suppose  had  a  set  of  dies  made  for 
himself  on  his  father's  decease.    Thejr  were  apothecaries, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  and  the  device  was  accordingly, 
ApoLlo  Opifer,    These  dies  I  have  seen,  and  by  the  favour 
of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged, 
one  set  has  fallen  into  my  possession.    What  I  mean  by  a 
set  is  an  obverse  and  reverse;  these  were  cut  upon  two 
small  pieces  of  steel,  which  were  afterwards  welded  upon 
a  large  block  of  iron.    The  press  consisted  of  four  pieces 
of  good  oak,  not  less  than  four  inches  thick,   ana  very 
strongly  dove-tailed  together.     In  the  upper  cross-piece 
was  msten^d  an  iron  box  with  a  female  screw,  through 
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which  there  passed  a  stoqt  iron  screw  of  an  inch  or  mora 
diameter,  to  the  bottom  of  which  was  6xed  one  of  the  dies; 
whilst  the  other  was  received  into  a  square  bole  made  in  the 
bottom  cross-piece^  where  it  lay  very  steady  as  in  a  proper 
b^d.  The  screw  was  wrought  by  hand^  in  the  manner  of  a 
capstan,  by  means  of  four  bandies  affixed  to  the  top  of  it,  of 
about  nine  inches  long  each.  And  thus^  after  the  copper  was 
reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  shorn  to  a  size,  and  commo* 
diously  rouncied,  many  hundreds  of  halfpence  might  be  coin* 
edy  by  two  persons,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  a  man  we  sup- 
pose to  ply  the  crew,  and  a  woman  dr  boy  to  put  on  and  taxe 
off  the  pieces.  And  yet,  I  assure  you,  Sir,  these  Chesterfield 
halfpennies  were  extremely  well  struck. 

Yours,  &€• 

S.P» 

1757,  iVbv* 


XXXTV.  Letter  from  Mr.  Ames,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries in  London,  to  Dr.  Bevis  ;  in  which  were  inclosed  some 
ancient  dates  found  in  the  pulling  down  part  of  London  Bridge, 
in  1758. 

Sir, 

I  HAD  about  two  years  ago,  in  some  remarks  on  a  date 
found  among  the  rubbish  in  taking  down  the  Bhcck  Swait 
inn,  in  Holborn,  given  my  opinion,  that  our  numercial  cha- 
racters were  first  brought  mto  England  at  the  return  of 
Richard  Lf  from  the  holy  wars,  and  that  probably  our  people 
had  learned  them  among  the  Saracens;  but  that  it  was  some 
time  after  this  that  they  were  received  among  us,  or  that 
people  were  convinced  of  their  utility. 

Now  having  looked,  farther  into  this  matter,  I  continue 
still  of  the  same  mind,  and  would  willingly  be  informed  from 
you,  how  early  these  characters  were  introduced  into  astro- 
nomical MSS.  in  England,  as  I  know  you  must  have  sought 
after  such  in  the  libraries :  for  how  astronomers  could  carry 
on  their  calculations  in  the  Roman  way  of  notation,  lam  not 
able  to  conceive. 

The  Arabians  and  Persians  are  said  to  have  had  these 
characters  many  ages  ago ;  and  it  is  cenain  they  are  to  be 


[*  Samuel  Pegfe.]  ^  \U  <^«me  back  to  England  ia  1 124. 
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net  with  in  Arabic  books  of  great  antiquity;  but  then  it  is 
held,  that  they  had  them  from  the  more  eastern  nations : 
perhaps  some  of  your  foreign  correspondents  may  be  able  to 
clear  up  this  point* 

I  shewed  you  and  sir  Hans  Sloane  a  little  MS«  of  recipes 
in  physic^  wherein  there  are  abundance  of  numeral  charac- 
ters for  expressing  the  subdivisions  of  weights,  used  about 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  marks  are  so  odd  and  many, 
that  I  cannot  represent  them  without  a  copper-jplate,  as  we 
have  no  type  or  letter  to  exhibit  them  withal.  One  thing  is 
very  singular,  that  when  their  numbers  went  beyond  ten,  they 
were  obliged  to  put  the  Roman  numerals  oyer  them  to  shew 
their  power  or  value,  as 

XI      XLX      XX      C      CCCC      M       VI.M 
10.1)   10.9,     20,   100,    400,   1000,  6000,  &C. 

Soon  after  or  about  this  time,  they  changed  the  Arabic 
five,  O,  to  q  or  (,  or  drew  a  stroke  through  it  thus,  o,  or  ♦• 
The  invention  of  printing  finally  settled  their  form  as  they 
have  remained  ever  since. 

The  earliest  date  in  Arabic  characters  that  I  have  met  with 
here,  was  published  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1734,  by  my  late 
worthy  fnend  Mr.  David  Casley,  among  150  specimens  of 
various  manners  of  writing  (some  few  of  which  are  still  to 
be  disposed  of  by  his  widow)  is  l^S'',*  which  some  read  one 
thousand  two  hundred  ninety-seven,  from  the  similitude  of 
the  last  figure  to  our  present  7,  though  I  think  it  like  enough 
to  the  first  figure^  to  stand  for  one  thousand  two  hundred 
ninety-two. 

Some  will  bare  it  that  the  Moors  brought  the  Arabic 
figures  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  they  overrun  those  countries,  from 
whence  we  learned  them ;  this  I  think  too  far  back,  as  we 
had  then  but  little  commerce ;  besides,  had  it  been  so,  we 
should  have  met  with  them  frequently  in  MSS.  of  ancienter 
times  than  we  do ;  however,  this  I  choose  to  submit  to  your 
judgment,  and  am. 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c« 


*  See  the  original  in  the  Oottonian  library,  VtsrAsiAA,  4.  II.  1*  or  a  strict 
cepy  in  plate  XV.  of  Mr.  Caaley's  Boolu 
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Dr»  fievis's  Answer  to  tte  foregoing. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  so  little  vetsed  in  tnattets  of  antiquity,  that  I  do  hot 
know  to  wbom  yott  could  hare  applied  less  qualified  to 
give  you  satisfaction  than  myself.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
seems  to  ine  probable  enough  that  King  Richard*s  returrt 
front  the  east  might  bring  us  the  first  notice  of  the  Indmd 
or  Arabic  numerals.  I  always  thought  the  prOah  Dr.  Walfii 
alleges  for  their  much  greater  antiquity  among  us,  to6 
precarious  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  I  find  that  tar  bettefr 
judges  are  of  tlie  same  opinion.  The  oldest  MS.  !  can  re- 
member to  hdf^  s0i8n,  f^miied  in  Englaitdy  where  these 
churdcters  are  used,  was  iti  the  Ubrsity  of  tbe  lite  William 
Jones^  Esq.  F.ILS.  aud^  I  suppose,  passed  after  his  death, 
with  iiis  whole  most  valuable  coUection  of  mathematical 
books,  into  the  bands,  of  the  present  right  hotiourable  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield.  It  is  a  large  folio,  written  by  ^chard 
Wallingford,  monk^  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Sc  Alban^s, 
finished  in  1326,  and  entitled  Albion,  consisting  of  astnM 
•nomical  canons  or  rules,  and  tables  $   the  figui^  of  four 

Jmd  five  being  very  like  those  you  have  specifiejd  in  your 
etter. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  Arabians  themselves  •  were  not 
perfectly  acquaintea  with  the  use  of  the  characters  ki 
question,  above  a  centur^^  or  two  before  Richard's  return  { 
in  support  of  which  conjecture  of  mine,  I  will  offer  one 
plain  fact' to  your  consideration*  We  have  ia  the  Bodleian 
Library  an  Arabic  MS.  of  Itm  YoumSy  a  fiimous  astra* 
nomer,  who  flourished  at  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  know  from  his  observations  oi  some  eclipses 
near  Cairo,  recorded  in  another  MS.  of  his^  broiu;ht  tdXo 
Europe  by  .Golius,  and  deposited  in  the  public  library  at 
Ley  den.  All  the  numerals  employed  in  the  Oxfi>rd  bookf 
as  our  learned  friend,  the  reverend  Mr.  Costard,  assures  moi 
who  collated  it  at  my  request,  are  the  Arabic'  figures;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  wherever  any  number  is  expressed 
by  them,  k  is  immediately  after  explained  in  words  at  length ; 
thus,  if  123  is  set  down,  one  hundred  twenty  and  three  im« 
mediately  follows. 

1  have  no  foreign  correspondent  to  propose  your  query  lo^ 
since  the  death  of  professor  Scbultens;  I  aoi  told  Dr.  Sharpe 
of  Oxford  is  an  excellent  orientalist,  but  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  an  acquaintance  with  him. 

1758,  Oct.  Yours,  ic. 
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XXXV.  Qa  tb«  Origift  and  IntroducUon  of  the  VioUa* 

Me.  Urua)^ 

I  APPREHEND  it  must  be  %  tety  difficult  matter,  to  as^ 
aenaifi  the  exact  time  of  th0  inventioD  and  introducfion 
of  aDv  ODC  particular  kind  of  musical  instrument,  unlew  it; 
coala  be  assuredly  known  of  what  sort  those  instruiaents 
wer«,  which  were  invented  by  Jubal^  ^  who  was  tbe  fathev 
of  «U  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ;'  but  this,  I  doubt, 
i^  not  to  be  done.  The  original,  as  1  take  it,  of  the  vioha 
is  involved  in  equal  obseurity  with  the  rest,  eoqcevmng 
which  I  would  put  the  question  thus^  at  what  time,  and  by 
ivhom  was  the  violin  invented  )  meaning  by  the  violinervery 
species  of  that  genus,  the  vMino^  aHo  viola^  Hfiotoncelh^  atid 
whncy  for  singe  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  ia  so 
obvious,  it  matters  not  whether  we  speak  of  the  bracshsm,  or 
the  xfiolu  4liga7Hba,  they  evidently  springing  from  the  same 
eource. 

Taking  therefore  the  viQlin  or  fiddle  in  tbie  latitude,  I 
'vroold  define  it  iQ  this  mannetr ;  <  a  stringed  instrument  with  » 
neck,  a  belly  placed  under  or  behind  the  strings,  and  played 
upon  with  a  bow.*  This  definition  sufficiently  diatingoishes 
it'  from  the  ancient  lyne,  or  the  modern  harp ;  as  iucewise 
from  the  tote,  the  guitar,  or  mandola,  which  are  touched  ia 
a  dilierent  manner. 

•  That  an  instrument  of  this  kind  was  in  use  here  in  England, 
before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  Temp,  H*  VIIL  I  can 
easily  believe ;  for  T  have  seen  something  like  it,  depicted 
in  a  g^ass  window  of  the  ohancel  of  I^nfteld  church,  in  the 
county  of  Devby. 

The  rectory  of  Dronfield,  before  the  reformation,  was 
appropriated  to  Beauchief  Abbey  in  the  same  county,  and 
that  fine  and  lofty  building,  the  chancel,  which  is  equalled 
by  very  few  in  our  common  parochial  churches,  was  erected 
by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  that  house,  long  before  the 

iear  1535,'  when  that  religious  foundation  was  dissolved  ( 
ut,  however,  not  till  after  13  R.  II.  or  1390,  when  this  rec* 
lory  was  first  appropriated  to  the  Abbey.  I  remember  also 
to  have  seen  an  instroment  of  the  same  sort  in  the  painted 

Slass  of  a  window,  in  the  church  of  Staple,  in  the  county  of 
:ent, 

But  to  confine  myself  to  this  uncouth  thing,  at  Dronfield, 
you  will  please  to  observe,  that  it  can  be  called  no  more 
than  the  rudiment  of  a  violhi ;  there  is  no  neck,  but  it  rests 
partly  upon  the  pcirformer^s  breast^  suid.  partly  upon  his 
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knee  and  moreover  was  steadied,  as  I  conceive,  by  the 
left  hand's  passing  through  a  strap  at  the  back  of  it.  As 
there  is  no  finger  board,  it  consequently  could  not  be 
stopped,  and  then  as  there  are  only  four  strings,  it  could 
yield  only  four  notes,  which  yet  I  suppose  were  sufficient 
at  that  time  of  day,  for  expressing  a  chaut  or  a  psahn 
tune. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  is,  the  absence  of  the  bridge, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  cpnceive,  how  a  performer  with  a  bow, 
could  do  any  thing  without  one,  even  though  there  were 
no  more  than  four  notes.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this  behalf, 
is,  that  perhaps  the  painter  himself,  had  no  just  notioo  of  a 
musical  instrument  at  that  time  so  uncommon,  and  that  con* 
sequently  we  are  not  to  examipe  it  too  strictly. 

It  appears  to  me,  upon  a  view  of  the  windows  in  this 
chancel,  that  this  rude  figure  did  not  always  occupy  that 

Slace,  in  virfaieh  it  now  stands,  but  has  been  removed  thither 
y  a  glacier;  nothing  being  more  common  than  to  transfer 
painted  glass  from  one  situation  to  another:  however,  I 
make  no  question,  but  that  it  always  belonged  to  this  chancel, 
and  is  of  the  same  age  with  it,  whatever  place  it  formerly 
.  stood  in 

.  But  to  go  on ;  the  word  viola  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Decameron  qfEoccacCf  a  work  which  was  written  A.D.  1348, 
so  that  in  Italy  this  instrument  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue 
as  early  as  then ;  and  yet  the  name  is  thought  to  be  not  of 
Italian,  but  of  Spanish  extraction,  see  Menage^  Origines  do 
Lang.  Franc,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  must  bet 
a  good  deal  older  in  Spain. 

At  the  court  of  honour  at  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  a  king 
of  the  fiddlers  is  chosen  every  year,  in  pursuance  of  an 
establishment  of  John  of  Gaiint,  duke  of  Lancaster,  bearing 
date  4  R.  II.  or  13Sl,  and  in  this  charter  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  custom  of  more  ancient  times.  This  officer  is 
called  at  this  day  Kiog  of  the  Fiddlers,  but  this  I  fear  will 
not  come  up  to  .the  point,  since  according  to  Dr.  Plot  in 
|iis  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  from  whom  I  take  this 
account,  he  was  formerly,  termed  King  of  the  Minstrels, 
le  Roy  de  MiuistrulXy  an  expression  of  a  lax  signification^ 
^nd  which  as  appears  from  p.  438,  of  Dr.  Plot's  book,  in* 
eluded  both  wind  and  string  music.  Nothing  therefore 
that  is  precise  and  certain  concerning  the  use  of  vio- 
lins, in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  can  be  ooncluded  from 
hence. 

The  word  '  crowd*  is  an  ancient  word  for  a  fiddle,  and 
<  crowder'  is  a  player  on  that  instrument,  and  it  appeMi 
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• 

from  Junius*s  Glossary  in  vece^  and  from  sir  Henry  Spel«* 
man,  v.  Crotta,  that  it  is  a  term  of  sufficient  antiquity ;  nay 
it  occurs  even  in  Chaucer,  who  died  A.  D.  1400,  or  there- 
abouts ;  but  then  it  may  be  justly  doubted,  whether  at  that 
time  it  meant  exactly  the  same  tning  that  is  now  meant  by 
a  fiddle  or  violin^  for  in  the  glossary  to  Chaucer,  *  to  crowde/ 
as  explained,  *  to  play  on  a  crowde,  or  any  musical  instru- 
ment; also,  to  sing,  or  to  make  any  melody,^  which  leaves  the 
matter  a  great  deal  too  much  at  large  for  us  to  learn  any  thing 
determinate  concerning  the  form  and  figure  of  the  crowde 
at  its  first  invention.  In  short,  it  might  mean  originally  a 
musical  instrument,  very  different  from  the  violin,  and  after- 
wards might  be  appropriated  to  this  particular  one,  by  ana- 
log, as  often  happens. 

You  see,  Mr.  Urbaa^  that  I  for  my  part,  can  go  but  little 
into  this  subject,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  no 
farther  than  the  above  notice  can  carry  me.  But  these  leave 
«o  much  room,  that  tbev  by  no  means  give  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  I  should  be  glad  of  further  assistance  from  some 
(Of  your  learoed  and  musical  correspondents  \  and  in  the 
mean  time, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

PaujlG£ms£0& 
1757,  Dee. 
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Ma.  Urban, 

jTRUTH  is  a  thing*  so  sacred  with  me,  and  a  right  concept 
tion  of  things,  so  valuable  in  my  eye,  that  I  always  think  it 
worth  while  to  correct  a  popular  mistake,  though  it  be  of 
the  most  trivial  kind.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  a  species  of  danc- 
ing amongst  us,  which  is  commonly  called  country  dancingj^ 
and  so  it  is  written;  by  which  we  are  led  to  imagine,  that 
it  is  a  rustic  way  of  dancing  borrowed  from  the  country 
people  or  peasants;  and  this  I  suppose  is  generally  taken 
to  be  the  meaning  of  it«  But  this.  Sir,  is  not  the  case,  foi>as 
our  dances  in  general  come  from  France,  s6  does  the  coun* 
try  dance^.  which  is  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  French 

M4 
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4^niredans€t^  where  ^  iiun^bar  of  pei^on?^  pl^^jng  them^elvisi 
opposite  one  to  i^nother,  be^j'n  a  iigur^.  This  now  explain^ 
^n  expression  we  meet  with  m  our  old  country  dance  books^ 
^  loqe  ways  as  many^  as  will;'  ^s  our  present  English  counr 
tfy  dances  are  all  in  that  ipannen  this  direction  seems  tq 
be  very  absurd,  and  superfluous  ;  but  if  yo\i  have  recourse 
to  the  original  of' these  dances,  and  yvill  but  remember  that 
the  performers  stood  up  opposite  ojne  to  another  in  various 
figures,  as  the  dance  might  require}  you  will  instantly  be 
sensible,  that  that  expression  has  a  sensible  m^anin^  in  it| 

Sd  is  very  proper  anu  significant,  af  it  directs  a  method  or 
rin  different  irom  others  that  migtit  be  in  a  square  or  any 
other  figure. 

Yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gems^ge^ 

1758,  Jptil. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

As  there  is  something  very  entertaining  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  useful,  in  reviewing  the  manners  of  antiquity  ;  I 
should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  learned  correspondfints 
for  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  methods,  which  the  shep-' 
herds  of  Jewry,  and  the  eastern  countries  followed  in  the 
care  of  their  flocks.  In  St.  :lohn  x.  3,  4,  we  have  these 
words ;  '  To  him  the  porter  openeth  ;  and  the  sheep  hear 
his  voice :  And  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  lead- 
eth  them  out :  and  when  be  puttetil^  fQrth  his  own  sheep,  he 

Soeth  before  them,  and  the  slieep  follow  him,  for  they 
now  his  voice.'  On  these  words.  Dr.  Hammond  observes^ 
1st,  '  That  the  shepherds  of  Judea  knew  every  sheep  seve- 
rally.' (This,  as  I  nave  been  ii^fo^med,  by  a  gent^^an  of 
true  value,  has  been  attained  to  by  a  shepherd  in  our  owi) 
country  ;)  2d]y,  ^  That  the  sheplierds  of  that  country  had  a 
distinct  name  for  every  sheep,  which  each  sheep  knew  anq 
answered  by  obediential  coming,  or  following,  to  that  call.' 
This,  as  very  unusual  with  us,  scarcely  gains  credit. — ^An4 


*  Marshal  Bassompterre,  speaking  of  his  >dancing  conntiT'  dances  her* 
is  England,  in  the  time  of  king  Cbarks  L  wiitei  it  espresiljr  twtiredannf* 
flee  his  Mcmoiret ,  torn.  ill.  p.  307* 
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et  what  is  there  wonderful  in  it  ? — Why  qfiight  npt  na^es 
e  givei>  to  flocks  of  sheep,  as  w^ll  ^s  to  herds  of  bullocks ) 
Ana  >Uiy  may  not  sheep,  led  into  their  fold  every  night  by 
the  sliepherd,  and  brought  qut  evpry  morning,  (f^d  wheii 
young,  m  a  great  measure  too  by  hand)  be  taught  to  follow 
|he  accustomed  voice  of  their  i^hepherd,  and  distinguish 
that  voice  too  from  |.he  voice  of  ^  stranger. — That  the  snepr 
herds  gave  them  nuipes,  s^ppears  in  som^  qieasnre  from  tiiA 
above-cited  passage  of  St.  John,  but  more  fully  from  Theor 
critus,  Id.  V.  1.  10'4,  104.  where  a  shepherd  calls  three  of  hi^ 
$heep  by  their  names ;  and  that  the  shepherds  often  went 
))efore,  while  the  flock  followed,  is  above  asserted  by  S(^ 
John  in  express  words.  Hence  God,  who  is  s^id  to  go  ber 
fore  the  Israelites,  in  a  pillar  of  cloiid  by  day  >  and  in  a  pillar 
9f  fire  by  night,  i«,  Psalm  Ixxx.  1.  styled  '  the  aliepberd  lef 
Israel  that  led  Joseph  like  a  flock;'  hence  the  title  of  shc^ 
herd,  Is.  xl.iv.  2S,  is  given  by  God  to  CyruSi  and  by  the  moat 
fuicie^t  authors  tp,  kingSj  who  headed  their  armies  to  battle; 
and  ^ince  David  wa^  an  expert  shepherd,  a$  well  aa  divine 
poet,  after  whose  sweet  stn^iqs  his  flock  dpubtless  went,  the 
table  pf  Orpheus  m^'t  I  tbiok^  ha  ^a^ily  deduced  from 
(h^ce. 

^Mt  the  care  of  th^se  shepherds  did  not  stop  here.  Tbej 
feeo)  tp  have  trained  up  the  ram  to  collect  the  flock,  whea 
ftoy  way  scattered,  and  thus  to  draw  them  together  in. that 
l^gul^ir  order,  in  whi^h  sheap  brought  together  almost  natur 
xaUy  stand.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  not  here  pceir  * 
five,  though  Luciansays  of  Polyphemus,  the  shepherd,  ivrnr 

)Jk^f^i  TMK^M,  iroca  ix/pvf  ft^arVr  ocrpr  imif  ifMf,  'ordering  ihe 

ipam  what  things  be  ought  to  do  for  me^  Homer  has  a  comv 
parLson  of  the  aaqae  nature ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  aU 

Cetical  comparisona^  either  were  known,  or  supposed  le 
ye  a  real  existence  in  mature,  and  that  Homer  wxiuld  BOt 
bavie  cconpared  Ulysses,  drawing  up  his  men,  to  a  ram  err 
derioff  the  flock,  unless  some  such  thing  bad  really,  or  8up*r 
posedly,  been  doi^e.  Th^  words  of  Homer  may  as  well  bf 
feen  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  aa  in  the  original* 

I 

Then  said,  once  more  he  viewed  the  warrior  train : 
What's  he,  whose  arms  lie  scattered  on  the  plain? 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  lareer  spread ; 
.Tbo'  great  Atrides  overtops  his  head. 
Nor  yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small ; 
From  rank  to  rapk  he  moves  and  orders  all : 
The  statf  ly  raoi  thus  measure^  o'er  the  ground, 
And,  ouuster  of  the  flock,  surveys  them  round*. 
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This  use  of  the  ram  at  present  our  sheep  dogs  supply ; 
but  the  dogs  of  the  shepherds  at  that  time  appear  trom 
Theocritus  (see  Id.  v.  1.  106.  and  Id,  vL  1.  10.)  to  be  wolf- 
dogsp  kept  to  preserve  the  flock  from  wolves,  aud  other 
wild  beasts. 

There  remains  yet  one  very  curious  obser\»ation,  and 
established  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  Philo  Jadsus. 
That  philosopher^  a  Jew,  born  and  bred  in  Egypt,  must  of 
course  be  acquainted  with  their  customs,  and  has  these  re- 
markable words  in  his  first  chapter  concerning  the  creation. 

K^ioi  jSl^tOerrif  /SaOid-i  fAa^^0K  vvovoxoi  itar*  njt  la^o;  ii^at  vv9  roifAiM^ 
Avoxti^o^ai  TO  i^iov,   lOt^o^ayot,  xadavi^  a*  «oXik,  rot  imo'ior  aved^Nii 

h^fMf  Ttf  jS«riXi»  fvo'ii.  ^  Woolly  rams  laden  with  thick  fleeces, 
in  spring  season^  being  ordered  by  their  shepherd,  stand 
without  moving,  and  silently  stooping  a  little,  put  them- 
selves into  his  hand  to  have  their  wool  shorn ;  being  ac« 
customed,  as  cities  are,  to  pay  their  yearly  tribute  to  man> 
their  king  by  nature.'  Their  sheep,  it  is  plain,  stood  un« 
constrained  before  the  hand  of  the  shearer. 

•  These  things  may  appear  strange  to  us,  who  never  at* 
tempted  to  know  what  the  docility  of  a  sheep  is ;  and  I 
shall  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  naturalists,  whether  or 
no  the  shepherds  of  these  countries  were  not  much  assisted 
in  this  their  government  of  their  sheep,  by  ^ivin^r  them 
names,  while  in  the  state  of  lambs,  and  by  usmg  them  to 
go  and  come  daily  by  these  names.  Our  Saviour^s  expres- 
sion in  St.  John,  of  ^  calling  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and 
leading  them  out,*  seems  to  favour  this  hypothesis.  If  this 
is  granted,  then  all  the  other  difficulties  vanish ;  since  every 
creature,  conversant  about  man,  is  known  to  be  teachable 
by  names  and  sounds  continually  impressed  on  bim,  to  do 
things  almost  incredible  to  those^  who  do  not  duly  consider 
the  docility  qf  these  creatures.  I  shall  only  add,  that  a 
abeep  standing  in  this  silent  inclining  posture,  willing  to 
part  With  his  neece  for  the  good  of  man,  is  justly  made  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  Jiii«  v.  7.  to  image  out  our  Saviour, 

*  who  laid  down  his  life  of  himself,'  standing  in  the  most 
meekt  uncomplaining  manner,  before  his  judge,  when  he 
was  f  oppressed  and  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth, 
when  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  if  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  hU 
mouth.* 

Yours,  &c. 
South  Moultony  J)ee,  3,  1738,  Jqhn  CoLERipo^i 

1753,  i^^f. 
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XXXVIII.  On  the  Causes  of  Dryness  in  Dead  Bodlies. 

Mr.  Urban,  Westminster,  Dec.  8. 

If  the  silence  of  the  grave  can  sometimes  afford  a  theme 
of  instruction ;  the  following  occurrence,  may  perhaps  oc« 
casion  a  speculative  mind  to  take  wing,  in  search  of  new 
discoveries. 

In  digging  up  the  earth,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  vault, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  towards  the 
beginning  of  June  last ;  the  workmen  broke  into  an  old 
coffin,  in  which  they  found  the  body  of  a  woman ;  which, 
from  the  condition  it  was  then  in,  must  have  been  buried 
many  years.  The  skin  and  flesh  were  entirely  dried  up, 
and  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  consistency  with  vellum  or 
parchment ;  and  in  colour  very  much  resembling  the  latter. 
The  features  were  all  perfect,  except  the  hose,  which  watf* 
almost  gone;  and  the  mouth,  the  upper  lip  of  which,  on  the 
right,  was  in  some  measure  decayed.  The  nails  were  all 
perfect  on  the  hands ;  and  on  the  left  foot  appeared  some* 
thing  like  the  remains  of  a  stockine ;  which,  upon  exami- 
nation, was  thicker  than  ordinary,  and  made  of  thread. 

As  curiosity,  Mr.  Urban,  had  drawn  a  great  many  people 
to  the  chureh,  to  view  these  uncorrupt'ed  remains  of  mor- 
tality, I  went  there  among  the  rest,  with  a  design  to  enter 
upon  a  cool  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  matter,  and 
to  discover,  \i  possible,  the  cause  of  such  a  preservation. 
The  workmen  were  unable  to  give  me  any  satisfaction  as  to 
the  exact  length  of  time  it  had  lain  in  the  ground :  no  plate, 
or  inscription  of  any  kind  being  found  upon  the  spot,  or 
thereabouts,  even  to  warrant  a  conjecture.  With  a  three 
foot  rule  I  measured  the  figure,  and  found  the  length  of  it 
to  be  four  feet  eleven  inches.  From  the  common  fate  that 
attends  objects  of  this  nature,  one  would  have  expected^ 
that  these  remains,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  would 
have  undergone  a  sensible,  if  not  a  total  dissolution ;  but, 
Although  this  figure  was  handled  and  examined  many  days, 
little  or  no  alteration  ensued.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  that  was'  ghastly  or  odious,  like  what  we  expe- 
nence  from  the  view  of  a  body  recently  buried :  but,  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  a  medalist,  there  was  a  venerable 
rouge  on  tbe  figure,  that  was  rather  inviting ;  for  it  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  an  Egyptian  mummy,  stripped  of  its 
bandages. 

The  simple  curiosity  of  an  inconsiderate  mind  is  a  passion 
easily  gratifie4^  and  to  the  n^ultitude  the  bare  sight  of  thcs^ 
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remains  is  Found  sufficient.  But  a  rational  cariosity  cannot 
rest  h0re.  It  is  thi^  that  saarcbest  examines,  traces  up  things 
to  their  first  causes,  and  wades  with  infinite  pleasure  through 
all  the  narrower  channels  that  lead  to  the  cpain  spring-head. 
Tbd  inquiry  to  be  pursued  here,  is,  tQ  what  cause  is  tiit 
preservation  of  this  bodjr  ip  be  ascribed  ? 

Jq  tbe  dec^y  of  bodies  committed  to  the  earthy  tber^ 
seems  to  be  but  one  operative  cause  :  and  that  is,  tba  bur 
ipidity  of  the  body.  Th^  q^flaverpus  moisture  induces  pu- 
Refaction,  and  that,  a  4isso)Mtion«  The  intestines,  from 
lii^tr  taxily^  porosity,  aod  humidity ^  are  the  6r»t  parta  thai; 
%re  liable  to  corruption  :  from  thcise,  ibe  contagion  ipre^da 
gradually  through  the  wholes  body  \  and  the  bopof  ar^'soofi 
stripped  of  the  nesh  that  covered  tbem.  \\  is  evident  ihi^ 
wa^  iu>t  the  case  here ;  and  bow  came  it  otherwise  ? 

Aa  there  seems  to  be  one  cauae  of  piitipefiurtioq,  so  tber^ 
9eem  to  be  three  causes  of  preservation^  in  tbe  wm  of  \w 
terre4  bodies, 

|.  Embalmings 

2,  Dry  sand. 

3.  Extreme  age. 

As  to  the  firat,  upon  th^  most  rigorous  inapectioB  thfti 
00^14  be  made,  this  bady  appeared  never  to  have  under- 
g9ii^  this  operation.  Np  ineiiion  of  any  kind  w«s  visible 
QD  the  stomach,  or  any  other  criterion,  to  favour  spch  a 
surmise. 

Aa  to  the  second  <:ause,  it  is  well  knowfi^  that  dry  aaiid 
will  imbibe,  by  attraction*,  tb?  humid  effluvia  of  bodies :  and 
^  it  partakes  of  an  attractive,  but  not  a  repellent  qoality, 
buman  bodies  ha^Q  been  found  enlira  after  a  loi^  courM 
of  time,  where  they  have  lain  in  such  a  stratum.  A%  oa 
the  contrary,  where  the  soil  haa  been  naturally  moist ;  aofi 
from  that  quality,  repels  a^  well  as  attracts,  bodies  are  sooa 
consumed*  But  upon  viewing  tbe  earth,  where  this  body 
b^t  i^  appeaved  tp  be  a  soft  loam,  rather  dasap  than  ether- 
Hfise ;  and  one  would  have  imagined  at  first,  that  as  all  the 
bodies  which  were  tereabouts^  except  this,  were  decayed^ 
that  this  lay  in  a  stratum  of  earth  of  a  different  nature. 
But,  on  examination,  the  earth  was  every  where  tke  aaaae^ 
and  no  sand  visible  any  where« 

The  third  cause  seems  moat  likely  to  give  some  light 
into  this  matter,  which  is  that  of  extreme  old  a^e.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  this  period  of  life,  the  radical  moisture  be^ 
gins  to  subside,  and  that  dryness  ensues,  which  is  the  coar 
aequenee,  when  the  pores  are  fewer  in  number,  and  the 
periipication  altogether  ioseoaibie*    At  this  juncture^  thim 
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is  t  ttiore  firm  adhesion  of  the  flesh  to  the  bones ;  a  eon- 
tact  and  union  formed  betwec^n  both,  that  seems  to  admit 
of  no  separation ;  not  unlike  the  case  of  fruit  and  other  bo- 
dies, whose  moisture  has  been  exhaled  by  the  sun*s  beat : 
We  find  their  component  parts  rtiore  compact  and  united^ 
lind  the  disunion  of  them  aifficult:  An  instance  of  this  kin<f, 
We  had  some  years  a^,  in  the  workhouse  of  this  parish.-^ 
ft  was  the  case  of  Margaret  Patten^  who  Kved  to  the  age  of 
1 1 3.  Nature's  heat  ana  moisture  had  been  so  far  exhausted 
in  this  woman,  that  she  might  be  said  to  have  lived  in  tw6 
different  bodi^^ :  her  muscles,  tendons,  sinews,  and  othet 
ramous  parts,  a  long  time  befdre  her  deaths  being  entirely 
ossified.  Should  her  remains  be  viewed  at  this  time,  they 
would  probably  afford  an  entertainment  to  a  rational  curio>- 
fiity,  no  ways  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  lately  experi- 
enced in  this  church. 

Among  many  instances^  that  might  be  produced  to  con- 
firm this  hypothesis ;  that  th<^  incorruption  of  dead  bodies 
is  sometimes  owing  to  old  age ;  I  shall  mention  but  ^ne«  It 
occurs  in  a  book,  entitled,  ihe  Hisioiy  ^  the  Church  of  SL 
Peter,  Westminster;  published  by  Mr.  Widmore,  librarian 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  that  church.  The  book  is  only 
in  the  possession  of  the  subscribers,  and  therefore  I  shall 
transcribe  the  passage : 

'Abbot  Estney,  died  ih   1498,  and  was  buried  op  the 


found  entire.' 

The  incorruption  of  Eslney*s  body  and  that  of  this  wo- 
man, were  certainly  owing  to  the  same  cause.  The  dry 
season  of  old  age  had  entirefy  absorbed  the  radical  mois- 
ture, the  cohesion  of  all  the  parts  became  more  uniform  and 
contracted ;  and  by  these  means,  putrefaction  was  resisted. 
Buch  persons  as  these  had  possibly  a  vigour  of  constitutioD, 
^ual  to  that  of  old  Massinissa,  introduced  by  Tull}^  in  his 
Inimitable  treatise  De  Senedtite*  *  Arbitror  te  audire,'  says 
this  master  of  language,  '  Scipio,  hospes  tuus  avitus  Massi« 
iiissa  quae  faciat  hodie,  nonaginta  annus  natus  :  nullo  imbre, 
liulto  frigore  adduci,  utcapite  operto  sit:  suminam  in  eO 
Corporis  siccitatem.' 

Yaurs,  &€. 

El>0A1t  BOCHART. 

[Dugdale,  in  his  history  of  St,  PauPs  church,  remark^ 
that  among  the  rubbish  of  the  old  fabric,  when  it  \\^  puHed 
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down,  the  body  of  bishop  Braybroke  was  found  in  a  leaden 
coffin;   and   though  it  had  been  buried  more  than  260 

J^ears,  as  by  the  inscription  appeared^  yet  it  was  not  in  the 
east  inclined  to  putrefaction;  the  flesh,  sinews,  and  skin 
))eing  so  dried  to  the  bones,  that  when  it  was  set  upright 
it  stood  as  stiff  as  a  board.  The  same  author  tells  us  of  two 
other  bodies  found  at  the  same  time  dried  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  mentions  besides,  the  corpse  of  William  Parr, 
marquis  of  Northampton,  found  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  Warwick,  in  whose  coffin,  though  interred  50  years 
before,  the  rosemary  and  bays  were  also  as  fresh  as  if  they 
bad  not  been  laid  in  it  ten  days.  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  dust  in  which  the  bodies  lay,  and 
not  to  the  sanctity  of  the  persons,  as  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  his  time.] 
1758,  Dec. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  surprising  upon  what  slight  ^unds  the  Roman  Ca*' 
tholics,  so  addicted  to  marvels^  will  obtrude  their  shitm 
miracles  upon  the  world.  To  omit  many  others,  I  will 
here  report  you  one  very  remarkable  instance.  Dr.  John 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  sides, 
was  a  very  learned,^pious,  and  good  man,  but  his  warmest 
advocates,  the  Papists,  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  us 
that  any  extraordmary  or  miraculous  appearance  (for  such 
they  would  suggest  it  to  be)  was  seen  at  his  grave.  The 
account  given  of  the  matter,  by  one  of  those  authors,  runa 
thus : 

<  And  touching  the  place  of  his  burial,  in  [Allhallows] 
Barking  church-yard,  it  was  well  observed  at  that  time  by 
divers  worthy  persons  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  that  were  then  abiding  in  these  realms,  and  more 
diligently  noted  and  wrote  the  course  of  things,  and  with 
less  fear  and  suspicion  than  any  of  the  king's  subjects  might, 
or  durst  do,  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years  after  his  burial, 
there  grew  neither  leaf  nor  grass  upon  his  grave,  but  the 
earth  still  remained  as  bare  as  though  it  had  been  continu* 
ally  occupied  and  trodden.  Baiiys  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher, 
.London,  1665,  l2mo.  p.  212. 

This  Dr.  Baily,  the  publisher  of  bishop  Fisher^s  Itfe>  was 
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•  plagiary,  for  the  book  m^  writtep  by  Dr.  Richard  Hall,  as 
we  are  informed  by  jinth.  d  IVoody  Athen*  Oxon,  I.  col.  568. 
[2d  edit.]  However  the  miracle,  you  see,  is  vouched  by  one 
doctor  in  divinity,  and  countenanced  by  another;  but  how 
groundlessly  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

First,  The  truth  of  the  fact  is  very  disputable,  even  upon 
the  footing  of  Dr.  HalPs  report ;  for  why  was  it  not  ob- 
served by  the  English,  as  well  as  those  foreigners,  Italians, 
Spanish,  and  French  ?  WHy  not  by  the  neighbours  as  well 
as  by  the  strangers  ? — This  nation  was  all  Romanist  at  that 
time  of  day,  and  bishop  Fbher  wanted  not  friends  and  welU 
wishers  enough  amongst  them  to  observe,  to  speak,  and 
write  of^  and  even  to  give  an  air  of  miracle  to  this  contin- 
gency, had  there  been  any  such,  and  yet  nobody  has  ever 
taken  notice  of  it  till  this  writer;  from  whence  i  conclude 
there  never  was  any  such  thing.  But  says  Dr.  Hall,  the 
Icing's  subjects  were  more  subject  to  fear,  and  liable  to 
suspicion,  than  these  foreigners,  and  therefore,  durst  not, 
or  could  not  make  the  remark ;  a  mere  empty  surmise ; 
for  the  people,  as  this  author  will  allow,  talked  freely- 
enough  of  the  king's  dealings  with  the  bishop  of  Roches* 
ter,  who  had  friends  sufficient,  and  zealous  enough,  had 
there  been  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  case,  to  have 
noted^  and  even  then  to  l;iave  given  it  this  turn. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  there  was 
nothing  miraculous  in  it :  for  it  is  not  at  all  strange  or  su- 
pernatural that  grass  or  weeds  should  not  grow  upon  a 
grave  in  a  Lonoon  church-yard,  situate  within  the  walls. 
1  hey  do  not  naturally  grow  freely  in  aily  close  places  in 
Xiondon,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  the  earth  in  a  particu- 
lar place  should  be  cold  and  sterile,  should  prove  to  be  a 
clay,  or  composed,  as  often  is  the  case,  of  dead  rubbish, 
which  is  either  unfit  for  vegetation  or  includes  no  seeds  in 
ity  there  may  be  no  shoot  at  all,  at  least  not  for  more  than 
seven  years,  the  space  of  time  mentioned. 

Again,  thirdly,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  how  does 
it  prove  any  miracle  in  the  behalf  of  the  good  bishop?  The 
bodies  of  saints  are  found,  as  these  writers  tell  us,  all  fresh 
and  fragrant,  from  whence  one  would  expect,  had  there 
been  a  real  miracle,  that  the  grave  would  have  been  over- 
grown with  flowers,  or  at  least  with  aromatic  plants.  I  have 
uie  life  of  sir  Thomas  Cantilupe,  written  by  R.  S.  a  Jesuit, 
and  printed  at  Ghent, -1674,  which  tells  us  p.  202,  that  his 
body,  when  his  soul  first  left  it,  emitted  an  heavenly  fra- 
grance that  filled  the  whole  room.  So  in  Osborn's  History 
uf  the  translation  of  archbishop  Elphege *  Accurrunt 
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itaqiie  admiralione  pertcrritl  rex  et  afchiepiScApu^,  lacliri- 
mantibus  oculis  intrbrsum  aspiciunt,  vident  organum  quon- 
dam spiritus  sancfi  incorraptiim  jacere,  nee  quicquam  pu- 
tris  in  toto  corpore  lacsionis  inesse.*  *  The  King  ind  the 
archbishop  advance  with  astonishment,  and  looking  in  with 
weeping  eyes  they  behold  the  late  temple  of  the  holy 
spirit  lying  all  incorriiptj  without  one  mark  of  putrefacfiori 
in  the  whole  body/  Wliarton^s  JngL  Sucr,  torn,  ii.  p.  14-5. 
and  yet  this  was  eleven  years  after  his  d^ath.  And  in  the 
search  and  inspection  into  the  grave  of  St.  Dunstan-,  by 
archbishop  Warham,  printed  in  the  same  volutte,  p.  228. 
the  remains  of  that  saint  are  said  to  smelt  most  sweetly, 
qua  revera  omnia  odore  redolehant  sn&vissinw ;  and  yet  this 
was  above  500  years  after  his  decease ;  from  all  whicih  one 
would  incline  to  believe,  that  a  luxuri^ncy  of  grass  upon 
his  grave,  would  better  have  betokened  the  sarictity  of  bi- 
shop Fisher  than  a  want  of  it. An  observation  Vvhich  1 

lay  the  more  stress  iipon,  on  account  of  H6llingshed*s  tes- 
timony concerning  the  mui-der  of  Mr.  Arden,  of  Fev^'rsham. 
*•  This  one  thing  seemeth  very  strange  and  notabiti  touching 
Maister  Arden,  that  in  the  place  where  he  was  layd,  being 
dead,  all  the  proportion  of  his  body  might  be  seen,  two 
yeares  after  and  more,  so  plaine  as  could  be-j  for  the  grass^ 
did  not  growe  where  his  body  had  touched,  biit  betweene 
his  legges,  betweene  his  amies,  and  about  the  holdwness 
of  his  necke,  and  round  about  his  body,  and  where  his  legges, 
armes,  head,  or  any  part  of  his  bo^ly,  had  touched,  no  grassd 
growed  at  all,  all  that  time.'  There  was  no  sanctity  in 
the  case  here,  nor  did  any  one  ever  pretend  there  was  : 
Arden*  had  been  basely  murdered,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  a  bad  character  in  several  respects,  as  the  same 
historian  tells  us,  and  in  particular  had  cruelly  taken  from 
a  poor  widow  that  very  field  in  which  his  body  w-as  Faid. 
Mr.  Lewis  in  a  note  on  the  story,  which  he  has  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  his  History  of  reversham,  after  citing  the 
above  passage  of  Dr.  MalTs,  thinks  it  very  proba[)le  '  that 
the  grass  was  kept  from  growing  where  Mr.  Arden's  body 
lay  by  art ;  as  was  done  at  Colchester,  in  keeping  the 
ground  bare,  where  the  bodies  of  those  brave  gentlemen, 
sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  sir  George  Lisle  fell,  when  they 
were  shot  in  the  Castle  Green,  for  the  sake  of  getting  mo- 
ney by  shewing  people  this  lying  wonder.    Thus,  we  are 


*  Ttis  traredy,  printed  in  1529,  is  acted  at  certain  seasons  by  the  yoan|^ 
people  of  Feversham. 
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told^  the  popish  priests  in  Kin^  Henry  VIII.'is  time  poured 
soap  iisbes  on  Mr.  PetTt*s  grave^  m  the  church^yard,  to  prove 
him  an  heretic,  affirming  that  God  would  not  suffer  .grass 
to  grow  on  art  heretic's  grave.*  Sirype^s  Manor,  vol.  i. 
p.  MS.  The  absence  of  grass,  you  observe,  Mr.  Urban,  is 
esteemed  a  mark  of  roguery  and  villany  in  Mr.  Arden's^ 
and  of  heresy  in  Mr.  Petit^s  case,  and  was  given  out  to  be 
such,  as  to  the  latter,  even  by  the  papists  themselves ;  how 
then  can  it  be  a  token  of  sanctity  in  Bishop  Fisher^s  grave  i 
Certainly^  in  his  case,,  the  weeds  and  grass  ough^  by  parity 
of  reason,  to  be  more  copious  than  ordinary,  rather  than 
deficieiK. 

But,  fourthly,  how  can  this  observation  argue  a  virtue 
inherent  in  the  bishop^s  bones,  \then  they  were  removed 
from  ttiis  church-yard  in  a  short  time  into  the  Tower  ? 
The  bishop  was  beheaded  22d  of  'Ju!ie,  1535.  The  sixth  of 
July  following,  Sir  Thomas  More  suffered,  soon  after  which, 
*  His  body  was  buried  in  the  chap61  belonging  to  the  Tower, 
called  S.  Peter  ad  Fincula^  by  the  care  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet ;  to  which  place,  as  it  is  said,  she  afterwards  removed 
the  body  of  John  Fisher,  hishop  of  Rochester,  who  being 
l)cheaded  for  the  saftie  matter  on  the  22d  June  going  before, 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  All-hallows  Barkin.' 
IVood^s  Athen.  vol.  i.  col.  39.  2d  edit. 

The  removal  of  the  prelate's  body  not  only  precludes  the 
pretended  miracle,  but  also  will  fully  account  for  the  want 
of  grass,  oil  his  grave ;  for  from  thence^  it  may  be  in- 
f erred  : 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  that  the  appeai*ance,  though  it  were 
such  as  is  represented,  was  no  other  than  what  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  natural  way.  T^is  bishop^s  grave  was 
made  by  the  halberds  of  the  guards,  and  consequently  was 
but  shtillow.  See  his  Life^  p.  211.  After  he  had  lain  there 
a  short  time,  the  earth  was  moved  again,  as  Mr.  Wood 
writes;  which  second  removal  would  of  course  retard  all 
vegetation,  nothing  in  tlie  world  contributing  so  much,  as 
moving  qf  earth,  to  the  destruction  of  grass  and  wSeds.  If 
then  along  with  this  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  the  situation  of  it,  there  might  well  be  but  little 
.grass. 

I  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  there  was  nothing  pre- 
terhatui^l  in  this  affair;  that  the  fact  itself  is  doubtful ;  that 
admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  bishop's  bones  were  no  other 
way  concerned  in  occasioning  the  want  of  grass,  than  as 
they  caused  the  earth  to  be  twii'e  removed  ;- and,  lastly, 
that  upbn  the  whole  matter,  this  is  no  other  than  oae  of 
VOL.  i.  N 
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those  false  miracles,*  as  was  asserted  above,  with  wfaicb  the 
modern  papists  are  perpetually  injuring  the  sacredness  of 
truth,  and  hurting  the  credit  of  real  ones. 

Yours,  &c. 

Nov.  14,  1752.  PaUlGeMSEGB. 

1752,  Dec. 


XL.  On  the  first  Introduction  of  Pointing. 

Mr.  Urban,  Westminster^  Jan.  8. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  an  inquiry  wholly  useless,  orunentertain- 
ing,  when  the  usage  of  stops  began  amongst  us,  since  upon 
them  -all  propriety  of  xeading  and  pronunciation  so  much 
depends. 

We  will  first  consider,  when  they  were  not;  and  it  wilt 
appear  that  f  Lipsius  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  when  he  says, 
that  *  all  ancient  records,  which  were  within  his  experience, 
were  without  notes  of  distinction;^  by  which  he  must  mean, 
regular,  determinate,  and  fixed  stops.|  Putean,  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  Quintiilian,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  What 
within  our  own  knowledge  at  this  day  puts  this  beyond  dis-^ 
pute,  is,  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  I  have  parti- 
cularly consulted  on  this  occasion.  This  curious  monument 
of  antiquity  is  at  present  in  the  king's  library  at  the  British 
Museum.  Whoever  examines  this,  will  find,  that  the  whole 
is  written,  continue  ductUj  without  distinction  of  words,  or 
sentences.  How  the  ancients  read  their  works,  written  in 
this  manneri  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Tlieir  manner  of  read- 
ing was,  very  possibly,  tfie  same  with  that  used  in  our  courts 
of  judicature ;  and  what  seems  to  favour  this  surmise,  is,  the 
ancient  custom  continued,  in  these  tribunals,  of  writing  with* 
put  stops. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that  this  invention  of 
pointing  sprung  up  m  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, and  arose  from  the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in 
Suidas.  SuidaSj  speaking  of  Nicanor,§  the  grammarian, 
says,  that  he  composed  a  little  treatise,  «n^(  rtrf^nt  riif  mei^ 
'Ofjti^,  Kctl  rii  va^a.  Ka^^(/M»x^•  But  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  Suidas^s  meaning  here,  will  clearly  see,  that  he 


♦  See  Han  again,  p*  3  and  211.  f  lo  hii  letter  Dt  V'uiUuU 

J  Vt  DUtiatt.  lib.  W.  S  Sec  5«i<4w  in  Am  coce. 
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i$  not  talkiug  of  stops  and  pointing)  but  of  emphiuis,  accent^ 
and  pronunciation.  Lipsius*  indeed  supposes,  that  these 
words  intimate  a  proposal  to  introduce  pointing,  and  that 
the  proposal  was  rejected.  His  error  lies,  in  not  having^ 
given  due  attention  to  their  inaport  . 

Isidore^t  indeed,  seems  to  have  made  a  new  discovery^ 
when  he  tells  us,  that,  in  his  time,  they  made  use  of  three 
points,  or  distinctions.  According  to  him,  they  were  called 
comma,  colon,  and  period.  The  form  of  all  three  was  the 
same,  but  their  position  different ;  the  first  beine  placed  at 
the  bottom,  the  second  at  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the 
top  of  the  letter.  <  Positura,*  says  be,  *  est  figura  ad  dis-» 
tinguendos  sensus  per  cola,  commata,  et  periodos.  Quss 
dam  ordine  sue  apponitur,  sensum  nobis  lectionis  ostendit* 
Ubi  enim  in  initio  pronunciationis,  respirare  oportet,  fit 
comma,  et  ad  imam  literam  ponitiir.  Ubi  autem  sententiss 
sensum  precstat^  fit  colon,  mediamque  literam  puncto  nota- 
mus.  Ubi  vero  plenam  sententis  clausulam  facimus,  fit 
period  us,  punctumque  ad  caput  literae  ponimus.*  It  must 
be  observed  here,  that  Isidore  wrote  about  the  time  when 
the  old  practice  of  joining  words  together  ceased,  and  writ- 
ings, be^n  to  be  more  legible,  by  separating  and  distinguish* 
ing  words  from  each  other.  About  this  time  we  find,  from 
monumental  inscriptions,  that  they  made  use  of  certain 
marks,  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word ;  not  to  distinguish 
sentences^  but  words.J  And,  though  we  call  some  of  our 
stops,  at  this  day,  by  the  same  name,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  use  them  for  the  same  purpose.  From  Isidore^s  words, 
here  cited,  one  would  at  first  imagine,  that  the  points  were 
only  in  those  places  he  specifies;  but  it  must  be  understood, 
that  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  those  notes  of 
distinction  were  placed  after  every  word,  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  same  manner. 

In  all  the  editions  of  the  Fasti  Capitolinij  these  points  oc« 
cur.  The  same  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Columna  Bottrata.^ 
For  want  of  these,  we  find  suchK^onfusion  in  the  Chronican 
Marmoreumy  and  the  covenant  between  the  Smyrnseans  and 
Magnesians,  which  are  bpth  now  at  Oxford.  In  Salmasius's 
edition  of  Dedicatio  Stgtme  Regilla  Herodis^  the  like  confu« 
siou  occurs,  where  we  find  ^etpite  for  AivAtl 

An  instance   to   prove  that  marks  of  distinction  were 


*  la  his  letter  about  poiotiog,  printpd  with  PuUon^f  Viuert,  d€  Dittinct, 

t  DeOrig.  lib.  i.  c,  19, 

t  SeeCellnrius's  Orthography,  p.  70* 

k  V  ide  Livh  IfiU,  edit.  Oxon.  torn.  vi.  p.  $07. 
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pl^c^tf  at  the  end  of  each  word^  fty  the  ancients,  will  appear 
frotrt  tlite  Wtlcote  intcfiption,  found  near  Batli.  It  preserots 
rtself  to  the  eye  in  the  following  tiianoer : — 

IVLIUSv  VlTALtSv  FABRI 
CF.SISv  LEGvO(Xv.  Vv.  V 
STIPENDlORUMv  Ac. 

After  every  word  here^  exeept  at  the  end  of  a  line,  we  see 
Uiis  nark  v.  There  is  an  inficription  in  Montfaucon,  which 
has  a  capital  letter  laid  in  an  horizontal  position,  by  way  of 
iotei^stitinl  mark>  which  makes  one  apt  to  think  that  this  way 
of  pointing  was .  sooietiiuas  according  t^  the  fancy  of  the 
graver. 

p.  FGRRARIVS  HERMES 
CAECiNiAE  H  DIGNAE 
CONIVGI  H  KARRISSIMAE 
NVMEHIAE  H  &c. 

Jlere  we  obsen^e  after  the  words,  a  T  laid  horizontally,  but 
pot  after  each  word,  which  proves  this  to  be  of  a  much  later 
age  than  the  former. 

leaving  ndw  considered,  that  the  present  usage  of  stops  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  [proceed  to  assign  the  time  in  which 
this  commendable  improvement  of  language  began. 
.  As  it  appears  not  to  have  taken  place,  while  manuscripts 
and  monume^ntal  inscriptions  were  the  only  known  methods 
to  convey  knowledge,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced with  the  art  of  printing.  The  fifteenth  century,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  this  mystery,  did  not,  however, 
Uc^taw  those  appendages,  we  call  stops ;  w  hoever  will  be 
at  the  paitis  to  examine  the  first  printed  books,  will  discover 
no  stops  of  any  kind  ;  but  arbitrary  marks  here  and  there, 
according  to  the  humour  If  the  printer.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  w^c  observe  their  first  appearance.  We  find,  from 
the  books  of  tins  age,  they  were  noC  ill  produced  at  the 
same  time  :  those  we  meet  with  there  in  use,  being  only  the 
comma,  the  parenthesis,,  the  interrogation,  and  full  point. 
To  prove  this,  we  need  but  look  into  Balers  Acts  of  English 
VoUM'-ksj  blaclLletter,  prhited.  1530:  a  book  not  commonly 
to  be  had,  but  which  I  have  in  my  .collection.  Indeed,  in 
the  dedication  of  this  book,  which  is  to  Edward  VI.  we  dis- 
cover a  colon  :  but,  as  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
throughout  the  work,  it  is  plain  this  stop  was  not  established 
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at  tbU  tim^,  aod  $o  warily  put  in  by  tbe  printer;  or  if  it  vtem^ 
that  it  was  not  in  common  u«e.  Thirty  years  after  thi^ 
time/ in  that  sensible  and  judicious  performance  of  sir  Thor 
mas  Elyoty  entitled,  The  Geuemour^  imprinted  1580 ;  we  see 
the  colon  as  frequently  introduced  as  any  otlier  stop :  but 
tbe  semicolon  and  the  admiration  were  still  wanting ;  n/silher 
of  these  being  visible  in  this  book.  In  Hacklur/fs  Voyages^ 
printed  1599,  we  see  the  first  instance  of  a  semicolon  :  and, 
as  if  ihe  editors  did  not  fully  apprehend  the  propriety  of  its 
general  admission,  it  is  but  sparingly  introduced,  llie  ad- 
miration was  the  last  stop  that  was  invented,  and  seems  to 
have  been  added  to  the  rest,  in  a  period  not  far  distant  from 
our  own  times. 

Thus  we  see,  that  these  notes  of  distinction  came  into 
use,  as  learning  was  graduaUv  advanced  and  improved : 
one  invention  indeed,  hut  enlarged  by  several  additions. 
Nothing  is  more  probable,  as  we  can  trace  them  no  higher 
than  the- fifteenth  century,  than  that  the  thought  was  mo** 
nastic.  The  monks,  however  ridiculous  in  some  tilings, 
have  obliged  posterity  with  others,  truly  valuable.  Learn- 
ing, such  as  it  was,  did  not  want  advocates  in  this  age.  If 
Walsingham,  a  benedictine  monk  of  St.  Alban's  in  this  cen- 
tury, wrote  the*  i/w/om  Brwii,  a  work  much  esteemed  at 
that  time,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  something  more  than  conjecture  to  attribute  this 
invention  to  him. 

Yours,  &a  - 

£l>6AK  BOCHABT.  ^ 

yi59 J  January^ 

•  •  •! 

.  .   Mr.  Uriah,  Wateringhiify.  - 

•  •  ■         *  *  .  * 

Mr.  Edgar  Bochart,  in  his  essay  oii  tbe  introduction  of 
pointing,  says,  'In  Hackluyt^s  Voyages,  printed  1599,  we 
see  the  hrst  instance  of  a  semicolon  ;  and,  as  if  the  editors 
did  not  fully  apprehend  the  propriety  of  its  geneml  admis- 
sion, .i^  is  but  sparingly  introduced.  The  admiration-  WiM 
tbe  last  stop  that  was  invented,  and  seems  to  have  l>eefi 
added  to  tbe  rest,  in  a  period  not  far  distamt  from  ourt>wh 
Jiimes.*  I 

That  your  correspondent  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  the 
semicolon  to  have  been  prior  to  the  admiracion,  ia  evidertt; 
from  the  Catechism  set  fcvth  by  king  Edward  the  sixth,  and 
printed  by  John  Day,  in  the  year  1553.  lo  a  question  in 
Ahis  Ctttecbismi  f*  i%  theve  is  a  note  of  adinirottoo,  as 

■     N3 
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follows:  ^Master,oh  the  untfaankfulnesaebf  nfen!  but  what 
hope  had  our  first  parent s,  and  from  thencefourth  the  rest, 
whereby  they  were  relieved.' 

There  is  no  other  stop  of  the  like  kind,  in  so  mueb  of  the 
book  as  I  have  by  me  (which  is  imperfect)  and  not  one  semi« 
colon. 

Yours,  &c. 

£•  GftEENSTEAa 

1759^  April. 


i««MM 


XU.  On  the  ancient  Custom  of  Burning  the  Dead. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Sir  Thomas  Brown^  in  his  spirited  treatise,  entitled  Ht/-^ 
driotaphia,  incideutly  introduces  the  ancient  usage  of  bum* 
ing  the  dead.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  be,  and  all  those, 
who  preceded  him  in  the  disquisition  of  so  abstruse  a  theme, 
bad  considered  the  subject  with  a  little  more  attention.  One 
general  error  seems  to  have  been  adopted;  that  by  such  a 
precipitate  dissolution,  the  ethefeal  flame,  or  soul  of  man, 
was  purified  by  its  disunion  from  the  gross  and  servile 
bandages  of  matter-  Heraclitus,  it  seems,  was  the  first  ex« 
positor  of  this  doctrine ;  by  whose  means  the  practice  be* 
€ame  generid  in  every  region  of  Greece.  According  to 
him,  fire  was  the  predominant  principle  in  the  human  fa- 
bric ;  and  that  therefore  by  the  reduction  of  the  body  to  its 
first  principles,  the  puritv  and  incorruptibility  of  its  magis* 
teriat  parts  were,  by  such  means,  better  preserved.  To  this 
purpose  is  Euripides,  in  speaking  of  Clytemnestra, 

There  was  indeed  another  opinion,  which  had  its  foundation 
in  policy :  which  was,  that  by  burning  the  body^  all  rage 
and*  malice,  the  eeneral  issues  of  hatred  and  enmity,  which 
often  survived  their  object,  were  checked  and  prevented. 
But  as  this  reason  grew  out  of  the  custom,  established  a 
long  time  before ;  so  the  custom  in  its  original,  grew  out  of 
reasons  previous  to  those  beforementioned.  It  is  matter  of 
surprize,  that  so  ingenious  a  writer  as  sir  Thomas  Brown 
should- have  imbibed  the  general  opinion;  and  not  rather 
jiaye  corrected  it^  by  expati^o^  »  little  (arther  into  that 
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fruitful  soil^  where  he  would  soon  have  discoTcred  a  clearer 
prospect. 

Two considfsrations then willarise here.  The firstrelatesto 
the;antiquity,  and  the  second  to  the  intention,  of  this  custom. 
Its  antiquity  rises  as  high  as  the  Theban  war;  where  we  are 
told  of  the  great  solemnity  that  accompanied  this  ceremony  at 
the  pyreof  Meneceusand  Arcfaemorus,  who  werecotemporary 
with  Jair,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel.  Homer  abounds  witn 
funeral  obsequies  of  this  nature.  Penthesilea,*  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  we  find,  underwent  this  fiery  dissolution.  In  the 
inward  regions  of  Asia,  the  practice  was  of  very  ancient  date^ 
and  the  continuance  long:  for  we  are  told,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  the  king  of  Chinoniaf  burnt  his  son's  body,  and 
deposited  the  ashes  in  a  silver  urn.  Coeval  almost  with  the 
first  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  east,  was  the  practice  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  world.|  The  Hertrtileans,  the  Gates, 
and  Thractans,  had  all  along  observed  it ;  and  its  antiquity 
was  as  great,  with  the  Celtas,  SarmatianS|  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

Under  the  second  consideration  then,  cannot  we  turn  up, 
and  examine  the  earth  a  little  about  the  roots  of  this  custom, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  spread  farther  then  general  observa- 
tion has  hitherto  gone?  Can  we  not  deduce  this  pyral  con<» 
struction,  the  supremos  konorcs  of  this  kind,  from  our  own 
feelings  ?  Yes — the  custom  has  its  foundation  laid  deep  in 
nature*  An  anxious  fondness  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  good,  the  dear  fnend,  and  the  near  relation, 
was  the  sole  motive  that  prevailed  in  the  institution  of  this 
solemnity.  Wherefore  Heraclitus,  when  he  spoke  of  fire^ 
as  the  master  principle  in  all  things  (the  custom  of  burning 
bodies  existing  long  before  his  time)  could  not  be  supposea 
to  lay  down  this  doctribe,  as  a  reason  for  the  custom,  but  as 
a  persuasion  to  ease  the  minds  of  those,  who  thought  there 
was  too  much  barbarity  and  inhumanity  in  the  practice  of  it* 
Let  us  see,  if  the  ancients  do  not  furnish  us  with  symptoms 
pf  this  tenderness.    In  Homer  we  see  this  confirmed, 

■     ■■■&  li  mfiffv^di  UHV^  'A;(»X^iv; 
2>0Wv  lie  n^Vti^U  *^'  hw»i  a/A^ ixviriAXoy, 

Iliad  r.2lS. 


*  2.  Cahb^r*  lib.  i.  f  Ammianut  ManMnut, 

X  Amoidit  Monivnu  Z.  Lt  Gyrtkha, 

N4 
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At  Sector's  funeral,  the  preservatipn  of  the  ^be«  wsitbc^ 
principal  concern  of  the  friends  and  relations  that  it^ 
tended.  .       .  •  " 

♦ 

TioM'af,  ovoaaof  inier^  7rv^$  jxf  »o(*  »vt»^  m»T/| 

JliaiQ.10\.  . 

The  ashes,  when  collected  and  deposited  io  an  urnt  iveril 
preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  goodness  or  grsatn^a^.Qf  tb^ 
party  deceased ;  as  an  example  to  excite  the  same  3j:^pmE 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  survived.  These  were  kept  in 
some  convenient  place,  in  the  house  of  the  next.reiaAicNB  $a( 
friend.  Achilles,  we  find;  had  the  remains  of  bid  d^air 
Patroclus  in  his  tent.  .  r 

Iliad  C.  959. 

Tibullus  introduces  the  same  custom,  where  he  speaks  of 
(he  mother's  absence,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  have  pre-» 
served  her  son's  remains. 

'Non  hie  viihi  Mater, 


Sua  legat  in  masios  ossa  perusfa  sinus. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  reduction  of  the  body  to  ashes, 
the  urnal  inciosure  of  those  ashes,  the  frequent  contempla- 
tion of  them  in  the  urn,  were  thought  good  expedients  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  those,  who  were  in  their  lives  most 
conspicuous  in  the  walk  of  fame.  These  were  the  springs, 
from  whence  this  custom  issued.  In  the  celebrated-instance 
of  Artemisia,  the  fondness  extended  almost  to  a  deification. 
A  case  this,  not  unlike  what  we  experience  in  our  own  times : 
when  a  lock  of  hair,  a  ring,  a  seal^  which  was  the  prc^erty  of 
a  deceased  friend,  and  which  we  have  in  our  possession,  is 
looked  upon  with  reverence,  and  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation.  ^ 

Yours,  &c. 

E.  BOCIIART. 

P.S.  In  your  last  magazine,  Mr.  Greenstead  twys-,  he 
finds  the  admiratioi;!  stop  in  king  Edward's  Catechism.  I 
have  borrowed  the  book,  and  can  see  aq  such  stop  in  the 
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plapQ  he  ipentions.  I. would  advise  him  to  look  ^gain,  and 
see  whether  it  is  uot  ratlier  the  artifice  of  the  pen,  tliaii  ibc 
prodiiqt  of  the  press, 

1759,  May. 


XLII.  Of  Honour  due  to  the  Wives  of  Prelates* 

Honour  to  whom  Honour. 

Rom.  xiii.  1^ 
Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  matter  of  5vonder  with  many,  that  the  wives  of  our 
prelat«0  are  not  dignified  with  the  titles  of  ladies,  as  the 
consorts  of  the  lay  lords  are ;  and  indeed  there  is  some 
SQom  for  it,  as  the  style  runs,  ^  the  lords  spiritual  and  teui- 
poral  in  parliament  assembled/  by  which,  precedence  being 
manifestly  allotted  to  the  spiritual  peers,  pne  woiild  imagine 
their  wiv.es  .ought  in  reason  to  rank  at  least  with  the  wives 
of  the  other,  fiesides,  the  refuising  them  this  title  is  by  no 
means  consonant  to  the  courtesy  of  England,  in  oilier  re-i 
spects,  which  in  general  is  incUned  rather  to  exceed,  than 
be  sparing  of  civility,  to  the  fair  sex  more  especially ;  thus 
the  eonsort  of  the  lord  mayor  of  York,  is  a  lady  for  the 
irhole  course  of  her  life,  and  the  wives  of  bai-onets,  and, 
even  of  knights  bachelors,  do  al]  enjoy  the  same  titles ;  and 
yet  the  wives  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  no 
more  than  Mrs.  Wake,  or  Mrs.  Potter,  though  their  bus* 
bands,  by  their  dignity,  had  the  precedence  of  dukes,  the 
highest  order  of  peers.  And  so  it  was  anciently,  for  I  re- 
member to  have  read  some  whjere,  I  think  in  Strype's  Life  of 
^chbishop  Parker,  that  queen  Elizabeth  leaving  Lambeth, 
after  an  entertainment,  spoke  in  this  manner  to  the  archbi- 
chop's  wife,  ^  Mistress,  i  will  not  call  you,  and  mad^ra,  I 
must  not  call  you,  but  however,'  says  she,  *  I  thank  you  i* 
Where  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  madam,  at  that  time 
of  day,  signified  the  saine  as  *  my  lady ,  in  French,  madame; 

inlxjsdidiXii  fna donna*    •. 

But  what  can  be  the. meaning  of  tbis,partiality?     I  take 

the  case  to  be  this;  before  the  Reformation,  the  prelate,  as  it 

well  known,  did.not  marry,  so  that  no  provision  of  this  kind^i 

f:ould  be  made  till  then ;  and  at  that  time,,  and  after,  as  ii^ 

the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L  puritanism,  whicli 

is  seldom  over-burtheneid  w  ith  politeness,  r^n  so  strongs 

timt. t^e  bisho|)«  we|:«  nptjikely.  to  ac^nre  any  pew  p^vil^gi^s  i 
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attempts  were  made  to  deprive  them  of  some  of  their  old 
ones,  but  I  question  whether  any  one  instance  can  be  given 
of  .1  new  privilege  conferred  upon  their  order,  as  a  separate 
body  from  the  lav  lords. 

But  what  would  you  have  done  in  this  case?  No  morey 
Mr.  Urban,  than  what  is  fitting,  ancf  common  decency  and 
civility  so  apparently  require,  which  i^,  that  in  direct  ad« 
dresses,  the  wives  of  the  bishops  should  be  styled  ladies ; 
and  that,  in  speaking  of  them,  as  their  husbands  write 
themselves  John  Canterbury,  Edward  Duresme,  &c.  so  their 
wives  should  be  called  lady  John  Canterbury,  and  lady  Ed- 
ward Duresme,  &c.  And  this  method,  I  apprehend,  would 
answer  every  purpose,  not  only  supply  our  present  want  of 
civility  in  this  respect,  but  also  be  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  lady  of  the  bishop  from  that  of  the  lay  lord,  where  both 
take  their  titles  from  the  same  place,  as  in  Oxford,  Lincoln, 
and  the  rest.  It  would  also,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient 
in  ail  cases  to  discriminate  the  surviving  wife  of  a  prede« 
cessor  from  that  of  a  successor,  or  successors,  as  it  might 
hapj^en,  since  the  christian  names  of  their  husbands  are  not 
often  the  same.  Lastly,  I  would  have  the  lady  to  subscribe 
herself  Ethel  red  W.  Canterbury,  and  then,  if  the  deputy  earl 
marshal  would  pass  an  act  in  the  office  of  aims,  or  but  issue 
bis  command  to  the  king  of  arms,  to  make  the  proper  entries 
there,  and  after  that  would  cause  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
in  the  Gazette,  as  is  done  in  cases  of  public  mourning,  the 
business  I  suppose  would  be  effected. 

Yours,  &c. 

1759,  Jpril.  Paul  Gemsege, 


XLin.  On  the  Egyptian  Lotus. 

Me.  Urban, 

The  following  dissertation  on  e  very  curious  subject,  apv 
peared  to  me,  upon  the  perusal,  to  have  so  much  merit, 
that  I  obtained  leave  of  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend, 
the  author,  to  impart  it  to  the  public  by  means  of  yx)ur  ex- 
cellent monthly  collection.  Mons.  Mahudel,  in  Mcntfau* 
tofvCs  Antiqq.  torn.  vi.  saw  plainly,  that  the  lotus  of  Egypt 
was  an  aquatic  plant,  and  a  species  of  the  nymphsa,  agree- 
ing herein  with  my  valuable  friend;  but  then  it  should  be 
remembered^  that  tuis  l^t  had  never  seen  Moq&  Mahudel's 
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dissertation,  and  therefore  his  paper  is  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  honour  and  merit  of  an  original  discovery. 

Yours,  &c« 

Samuel  Peggk. 

Ctibbit^  April  2,  1759. 

The  flower  of  the  lotus,  which  adorns  the  heads  of  Isis 
and  Orus,  was  almost  peculiarly  sacred  to  those  two  £gyp« 
tian  deities.  It  has,  however,  the  misfortune  of  losing  more 
than  half  its  beauties  with  many,  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  this  attribute.  For  as,  when  the  reverses 
of  medals,  or  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  express  to 
us  any  allegorical  deities,  do  clearly  reveal  to  us  the  mystic 
knowledge  they  contain,  no  species  of  learning  can  be  found 
more  pleasing  and  instructive;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
devices  remam  obscure  or  unintelligible,  what  are  they  but 
nere  blanks  or  chimaoras,  affording  neither  curiosity  nor  en« 
tertaiument  They,  therefore,  who  have  a  taste  for  disqui^ 
^itions  of  this  kind,  will  find,  that  of  all  rational  amusements, 
which  tend  to  improve  and  refine  the  human  understanding, 
none  give  us  more  noble  ideas  of  man's  benevolence  or  his 
public  spirit,  than  what  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  reverses  of 
ancient  coins,  when  once  they  are  thoroughly  understood. 
They  represent  their  princes  and  great  men  in  their  most 
glorious  characters,  exhibitiug  them  as  public  blessings,  and 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  would  have  a  true  knowledge  of  medals, 
we  must  consider  their  reverses  as  denoting  their  meanmg^ 
1st,  by  representation,  2dly,  by  symbols,  3dly,  by  hiero« 
glyphics;  these  being  the  characteristics,  whereby  the  an- 
cients were  wont  to  record  their  public  benefactions,  toge* 
ther  with  the  virtues  of  their  heroes,  on  medals* 

The  device  I  undertake  to  explain  is,  the  flower  on  the 
head  of  Isis,  and  in  the  hand  of  Orus,  without  concerning 
myself  with  any  other  part  of  the  medal ;  and  this  I  consi- 
der, not  as  it  was  received  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  but  as  it  was  understood  by  tlie 
Egyptians  in  the  earliest  ages,  even  on  the  canonization  of 
those  deities.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  long  immersed  and 
in  such  dark  oblivion,  that  in  the  later  times  there  was  no 
vestige  remaining  of  its  first  and  original  state.  Lsis  is  rc«- 
presented  on  this  reverse  as  sitting  on  a  chair  of  state,  ivitb 
a  flower  of  the  lotus  on  her  head,  and  her  son  Orus  sitting 
on  her  lap,  naked,  with  the  same  flower  on  his  head,  uith  a 
long  stalk  and  a  flower  at  its  extremity,  in  his  left  baud, 
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which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  by  analogy,  to  be  tlie  stalfc 
and  flower  of  the  lotus. 

The  various  opinions  concerning  this  plant  have  hitherto 
rendered  every  determination  very  uncertain;  and  such 
false  and  precarious  explanations  must  abate  and  lessen  the 
credit  of  those  who  have  so  grossly  misrepresented  it: 
*  Florem  ilium  sacrum  Isidiscapiti  impositum,  loti  esseputat 
Laur.  Pignorius  in  expp&itione  Mens^  Isiacas,  et  recte, 
ntpote  quem  ^^gyptii  magnificerunt,  ut  constat  ex  PUnii 
lib.  xiii.  c,  17  et  18,  aliis  abrotonum  referre  videtur,  de  qu<> 
Plinrus,  lib.  xxi.  c.  10  et  21,  roborando  utero,  vel  erucam,  de 
qua  dictum,      ^ 

*  Excitat  ad  Venerem  tardos  enica  maritos, 

sunt  qui  Perseam  interpretentur,  cujus  arbor  Isidi  sacrt 
fuit/  Oiselius.  If  Pliny  means  the  birds^foot  trefoil,  or  any 
other  land  plant,  it  is  certain  he  knew  nothing  of  the  true 
)otus ;  and  if  this  great  naturalist  knew  not  what  it  was,  w^ 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  people  of  Rome  knew  less^ 
who  seem,  in  this  case,  to  have  worshipped  these  deities 
rather  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of  their  fabled,  than  the 
history  of  their  lives:  in  short,  they  appear  to  have  knowa 
ihem  better  as  gods  than  as  mortals. 

As  for  our  modern  professors  of  v/r/i,  they  are  so  wide 
from  the  mark,  that  they  have  quite  mistaken  the  element 
in  which  the  plant  grows ;  for  if  there  be  any  credit  to  be 
given  to  Herodotus,  the  lotus  is  not  a  land  plant,  as  they 
suppose  it,  but' an  aquatic;  the  water,  and  not  the  land  being 
Its  proper  situation;  it  was  on  the  overflowing  of  ih% 
Kile,  that  this  father  of  history  saw  it  floating  on  the  water 
in  great  abundance :    'S.jeiav  utAu^ijc  yirr^ou  o  voTot/Aot,  ko^  r»  vt^^ 

miXayiaytf  (pvtTon  i¥  ru  l^xn  x^inct  vo^^a,  tap  Atyvw^iot  KoAfVo-i  Xutou* 
retvr  iidav  ^^i-\fU<ri^  ava.ivuo'i  <i7go(  ri>do»'  xcti  i^uTA  to  ix  Ttf  fjttov  TV  kura^ 
Ti)  fAfiKbsn  toy  lu^e^ff,  ovTricroivTiiy  iffouvrTcn  i|  ctvrki  o^^r^  oTFrm  crt-g»'  ir»  ^f 

fteeroi  fxriXov,  *  When  the  river  is  become  full,  and  all  the  grounds 
round  it  are  a  perfect  sea,  there  grows  a  vast  quantity  of 
lilies,  which  the  Egyptians  call  lotus,  in  the  water.  After 
they  have  cut  them,  they  dry  them  in  the  sun;  then,  having 
parched  the  seed  within  the  lotus,  which  is  most  like  the 
poppy,  they  make  bread  of  it,  baking  it  with  fire#  The 
root  also  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  easily  becoming  sweet, 
being  round,  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple.*  Iliiodotas^  EiU. 
c.  £>2.  From  so  plain  a  direction,  in  so  celebrated  an  author, 
ft  is  strange  how  the  writers,  mentioned  by  Oiselius,  could 
be  guilty  of  such  a  notorious  blunder,  as  to  seek  this  plant 
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on  land,  where  it  never  did  or  could  grovt^,  instead  of  the 
water,  where  they  might  have  been  sufe  to  have  found  it 
without  nroch  trouble,  if  they  had  but  trusted  to  the  evi- 
dence of  au  eye*mtness,  and  not  to  their  ovVn  fanciful  inia* 
ginations. 

'  The  lotus  Ibetng  thus  re-instated  in  its  proper  element, 
from  whence  it  has  been  unfortunately  transported  for  so 
mahy  ages,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  consider  wher« 
and  to  what  tribe  to  refer  this  plant.  This  now  is  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  one  whose  wretched  destiny  it  is,  to  live  in  tlie 
Delta  of  England,  where  the  principal  prospect  is  water, 
whereon  are  crawling  insects  innumeraole,  and  in  which 
grow  some  plants,  and  among&t  the  rest  the  lotus« 

If  analogy,  or  similitude,  can  be  admitted  as  a  reason^  I 
will  then  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  Egyptian  lotus,  and 
the  nymphaca  alba  major,  are  one  and  the  same  plant,  and 
that  there  is  no  diflPerence  between  Them,  but  what  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  variety  or  difference  of  chmates. 

Before  the  reader  gives  his  determination,  he  should 
compare  what  Herodotus  has  said  of  the  inside  of  the  flower- 
cup  of  the  lotus,  with  the  inside  of  the  flower-cup  of  the 
Tiymphasa,  .or  the  white  water  lily,  and  he  will  find  an  exact 
^imifitude.  But  this  is  not  all ;  be  must  view  the  stalk,  with 
the  flower  at  its  extremity,  in  the  medal,  along  with  the 
nymphaea,  when  floating  in  the  water  in  July,  in  all  its 
glory,  from  whence  he  will  be  clearly  convinced,  that  the 
stalk  in  the  hand  of  Orus,  with  the  flower  at  its  extremity, 
tan  be  no  other  but  the  white  water  lii}-.  This  I  can  assert, 
that  after  frequently  examining  them  together,  to  me  thiey 
Seem  in  every  part  alike. 

The  lotus  being  now  found  not  only  to  be  an  aquatic,  but 
Silso  to  belong  to  a  certain  species,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
from  hence  investigate  the  reason,  why' it  was  so  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  the  goddess  Isis  and  her  son  Orus.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Egyptians  perpetuated  their  memora- 
ble facts  by  figures,  which,  when  ascribed  to  their  deities, 
often  inculcated  a  double  meaning;  that  is,  they  had  dif- 
ferent meanings,  according  to  the  different  manners  in  which 
they  were  represented.  Thus  the  lotus  in  this  reverse  has  a 
two-fold  meaning ;  it  is  both  a  representation  and  a  symbol, 
according  to  its  diflerent  sicuation,  and  partakes  notat  all  of 
the  hieroglyphic,  as  it  stands  here. 

In  tlie  hand  of  Orus  it  is  figurative  ;  importing  no  less  a 
transaction,  than  his  preservation.  The  Egyptians  could 
hot  devise  a  more  significant  attributq  to  perpetuate  the 
momentous  event  in  tlie  life  of  Isis,  the-  saving  of  her  soh 
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froni  perishing  id  the  water,  than  the  making  this  most  bean* 
tifui  water-flower  the  type  or  symbol  of  the  deliverance* 
*^  Hunc,  dum  a  Typhone  ut  spurium  accusatum,  imo  dis-» 
cerptum,  et  in  aquas  projectum^  volunt,  a  Luna  vero,  seu 
Iside  mundi  matre,  in  aqua  repertum,  vitseque  restitutora  et 
immortalem  redditum  dicunt.'*  Oiselius,  fig.  iii.  What  in* 
terpretation  can  be  more  natural^  or  so  expressive  of  the 
story,  as  what  is  here  given  of  it  upon  the  medal  ?  The 
flower  is  placed  in  her  son's  hand,  as  a  symbol  of  the  fact, 
which  yet  was  so  ancient  and  obscure,  as  to  be  quite  forgot-* 
ten'  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  ;  for,  if  the  Romans  then  knew 
not  the  plant,  how  should  they  know  the  meaning  of  the 
device  \ 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand^  the  lotus,  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  goddess,  was  not  a  symbolical  but  a  real  representa- 
tion, signifyinc:  that  she  had  discovered  the  use  of  meal  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  by  kneading  it  into  bread,  tyv  f<^»  q  it^wt* 
xa^o»  a»8^a;7oif  iv^aaa,  A  more  beneficial  invention  never 
was,  nor  could  be,  for  man's  support,  than  the  act  of  making 
bread,  which  was  gratefully  commemorated  by  some  cities 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony:  lia,^ tna%^  h  ru9 vtiXiur^ xai ro^q 

ainfAjnifjLovtv^x  ruv  i^a^x^i  Tii  Sftf  ^\,7^T%x^uq  %v^%^irruu     ^^  In  SOme  of 

the  cities,  in  the  feasts  of  Isis,  there  were  carried  in  the 
procession,  amongst  other  things,  the  stamina  of  wheat 
and  barley,  as  a  memorial  of  the,  original  and  beneficial  in- 
Tentions  of  the  goddess/*  Could  any  other  representation 
be  so  full  to  the  purpose,  or  declarative  of  tne  goddesses 
discovery,  as  the  fiower  of  that  very  plant,  from  whence 
the  seed  proceeded  of  which  the  bread  was  made  ?  This 
however,  must  be  added,  that  if  the  lotus  of  the  Nile  made 
no  better  bread  than  the  nympha^a  alba  major  of  the  fens 
does,  whoever  sups  on  it  once  will  never  desire  a  second  re- 
past of  the  same.  But  still  Herodotus  assures  us,  that 
bread  was  actually  made  of  it,  and  that's  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  seeing  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  good- 
ness of  bread,  but  the  fact  of  its  invention. 

1759,  April.  Ben.  Ray. 


XLIV.  On  the  Temples  of  the  Ancients. 

After  all  the  wonders  that  have  been  related  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Jupiter  Olympius,  Diaua  of  Ephesus,  Serapis,  &c 
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k  may  well  be  questioned,  if,  upon  the  wholei  those  ancient 
edifices  surpassed  our  modern  churches  in  grandeur  and 
riches*  To  determine  the  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a. view  of  the  temples,  built  in  the  plains,  and  those  erected 
in  ^reat  cities. 

Traverse  the  open  countries  of  Greece,  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  and  you  will  every  where  meet  with 
little  edifices,  said  to  be  temples;  some  halfin  ruins,  others 
in  tolerable  good  condition,  without  any  thing  material  to  dis« 
tinguish  them ;  no  external  ornaments,  most  of  them  brick, 
and  the  best  of  them  finished  in  a  dome  or  roof,  ornamented 
with  some  slight  sculpture.  A  few,  indeed,  there  are  sur- 
rounded with  groves,  consecrs^ted  by  superstition,  or  de« 
signed  to  shade  the  worshippers  of  the  idol ;  all  of  them 
placed  in  deserts,  uninhabited,  except  by  here  and  there  a 
hermit,  who  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  amuse  travellers 
with  fables.  It  is  not,  therefore,  among,  these  structures 
that  vou  are  to  look  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Grecian 
temples. 

Tne  Romans,  who  were  also  accustomed  to  erect  temples 
in  the  country,  derived  all  their  deities,  celestial,  terrestrial, 
and  infernal,  from  Greek  origin.  There  was  not  a  single  can- 
ton of  Attica,  or  Thessaly,  where  some  metamorphosis  had 
not  been  wrought,  or  some  divine  combat  happened.  These 
exploits  served  to  extend  superstition,  and  multiply  the  mo- 
numents that  were  to  perpetuate  it.  But  the  Romans,  who 
were  the  petty  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  fell  short  of  their 
masters  in  the  dimensions  of  their  insulated  temples. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  we  give  the  name  of  templea 
to  edifices,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  never  considered 
as  such ;  but  without  entering  into  a  discussion,  let  it  suf- 
fice, that  the  buildings  we  are  speaking  of,  were  sacred  and 
public;  still  retaining  their  first  furniture  of  statues,  altars, 
and  tripods.  We  meet  with  nothing  more  essential  to  the 
ceremonious  part  of  worship,  among  the  larger  temples  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  If  no  other  structures  were  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  denomination  of  temples,  but  those  whose 
extent  is  to  be  measured  by  acres  and  stadia^  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Rome  herself,  the  city  of  all  the  Gods,  had  no 
more  than  three ;  those  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  of  Peace, 
and  the  Pantheon.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  were  above 
the  ordinary  size;  the  last,  still  remaining,  is  but  144  feet  in 
diameter.  Time  has  also  spared  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilis,  and  of  Vesta ;  the  one*  is  an  oblong  square,  the  other 
round :  the  Pantheon  will  hold  them  both. 
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We  know  to  what  heights  the  BoH  imagTnatidA  &t  (b* 
ancient  architects  ascended,  in  their  profane  edi&c^,  as 
theatres,  baths,  and  basilica;.     But  we  inu$t  examine  \heit 
tity  temples^  to  know  if  they  did  as  much  in  honour  of    . 
their  gods. . 

•  Most  of  the  antiqustries,  who  have  treated  of  aneient 
temples,  have  been  more  curioos  in  describing  their  mkg- 
fiificence,  than  in  fixing  their  dimensions.  In  what  they 
bavc  said  upon  this  head,  we  have  discovered  two  marks  of 
inaccuracy,  out  of  which  has  arisen  the  iklse  idea  that  ha^ 
prevailed  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Greece  and  Rome.  1. 
They  apply  to  temples  in  general,  what  appertained  onJy  to 
Son^e  particular  ones.  2.  They  distinguish  not  between  the 
temple  and  its  appendages.  They  tell  us,  that  in  the  front 
of  these  temples  there  was  always  a  spacious  court,  called 
the  Area,  where  merchants  vended  the  necessaries  for  sacri-* 
fices,  offerings,  and  libations;  that  there  was  besides,  a 
fountain  for  purifying  the  sacrificators  and  victims ;  that  from 
the  area  you  passed  into  a  court  called  Atrium;  thence  to 
the  Vestibulum,  and  then  into  the  body  of  the  building, 
named  Celki,  where  were  the  Gods,  Altars,  8cc.  Thi^  Gelia 
consisted  of  three  principal  divisions;  the  Basilicaf,  answer- 
ing our  nave;  the  Adytum,  like  a  sanctuary;  and  the  Tri- 
l)ti,nal,  where  stood  the  statue  of  the  deity  whose  name  the 
temple  bore.  They  speak  of  the  Penetrale  and  Sacrarium, 
and  are  not  a  little  perplexed  about  the  distribution  of  these 
several  parts.  If  this  description  holds  good  of  the  tenripl6 
of  Diana  Ephesea,  or  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  it  cannot  of  most 
of  the  rest. 

Ancient  Rome  was  of  immense  extent;  but,  consider- 
ing the  great  numbei"  of  temples  contained  withiii  it,  we 
fnust  suppose  it  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  it  really  was, 
if  all  those  tertnples  were  furnished  with  Porticos,  Prodromi,  " 
&c.  It  is  certain,  that  diiring  the  six  first  centuries  of 
Rome  the  temples  were  no  larger,  nor  more  magnificent, 
than  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  which  were  but  of  one  floor; 
their  poverty  would  admit  of  no  more.  Snch,  at  least,  was 
the  state  of  things  before  the  Romans  niatfe  conquests  irt 
Greece.  Plirty  assures  us.  that  in  the  66'/d  year  oT  the  city, 
there  was  not  a  marble  column  in  any  piihlie  edifice;  at' 
which  time  the  temple  of  the  Feretriaii  Jnpiter  was  but  fif- 
teen feet  in  length.  Fortune  was  one  of  the  deities  most 
honoured  by  the  Romans;  the  worship  of  Vesta  was  held 
Aio.st  sacred,  and"  what  I  have  remarked  of  the  temples  of 
these  goddesses,  which  are  still   standing,  may  siiffico  to 
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moderate  the  ideas  of  those  who  huve  not  aeen  tbemj  as.  tQ 
their  extent.  . 

The  revolution  in  the  government  under  Julius  Caesar> 
brought  about  a  general  o(ie  in  the  arts;  which^  till  then> 
were  the  concern  only  of  a  few  opulent  citizens,  i^s  Crassus^ 
LucuUus,  Pompey>  8cc.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  the 
first  public  structures  where  magnificence  succeeded  mean7 
ue^  and  brick  was  convej;ted  into  maible;  yet  these  sacred 
buildings  increased  but  li(ttle  in  size.  The  great  men  built 
more  for  themselves  than  for  the  gods;  they  enlarged 
their  palaces;  they  eire^ted  aqueducts^  ba^hs^  and  th# 
forum. 

We  are  not  to  rely  upcm  the  report  of  architects^  concern^ 
ing^  the  sacred  opkonuments  of  antiquity.  Frequently  led  bj 
prejudice^  they  are  too  sparing  of  criticism  in  their  obseii- 
yations;  they  too  readily  imagine  beauties  in  the  antique; 
and^  in. representing  ruins^  when  they  meet  not  with  all  tpeir 
fancy  suggests,  they  are  apt  to  add  something  of  their  oyvn« 
PaiJadjo,  for  instance>  who  has  designed  th^  temple  o^ 
Faustina,  si^s,  that  though  he  could  discpver  no  or;iamenta 
within  it,  yet  it  mi^t  have  certainlv  been  enriched  virith  lexj 
magnificent  ones;  and  90  takes  his  crayon,  and  sketches 

of  Faw 
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right  and  left,  he  adds  grand  porticos,  without  recollecting^ 
that  he  encroached  on  the  temple  of  Remus,  which  stood 
but  tep  paces  from  the  other,  and  without  considering  that 
he  barred  up  the  passage  of  the  triumphers,  who  proceeded 
b  the  capital  along  the  tia  sacra. 

The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Athens,  we  are  told. 
Was  more  than  four  stadia  in  circumference;  that  is,  abov^ 
two  thoi^sand  four  hundred  feet;  be  it  so. ,  But  let  us  make 
he  same  distribution  of  this  space  as  tbe  ancie^its  did,  and 
we  shall  have  .a  Just  idea  of  its. real  size.  In  this  circle  must 
be  included  a  monument,  sacred  to  Saturn  and  Rhea,  a 
wood,  statues  without  number^  and  colossuses  as  enormous 
as  those  of  Rhodes,  all  which  must  reduce  Jupiter's  temple 
to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  house,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  it 
really  was.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  Greek  temples, 
in  which  were  libraries,  gymnasia,  and  baths  i  Why  doubt«* 
less,  that  they  were  sacrerl  villae,  but  not  temples. 

M.  k  RoPs  liuiris  of  the  Monuments  of  Greece^  lately  pubi* 
fished,  have  given  me  the  satisfaction  of  finding  examples 
tufiScient.to  justify  my  notions,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  th^ 
aooient^t^cqples.  According  to  this  gentlemans  dimensions, 
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(be  boltltilnii  of  tftid  I^Mheon  bf  HAdrian>  dni  df  tfife  tast^st 
monuments  of  Greece,  were  scarcely  above  sixty  feet  higb^ 
thdUgh  t)Ot  fbrtt«d  »ul  of  blve  bldck^  Thoie  al  Kothe  ifi  the 
Cftinp^  V4(dtiiM^  ill  th6  A)r«fb  df  Nl^r^il,  Ahd  )4i  that  Of  Pal^ 
liis^  nHs  iBiill  lihol'tef,  thmgh  <tf  ieVdHiI  pi^(5^^ ;  yel  &s  tbes& 
terv^^d  ibr  de^Ohitidtas  bf  publit^  place^^  it  iH  hatii^al  to  thitlk 
they  W^te  df  fdme  of  the  lar^^st  pirbpoftit^Ms. 

Pi^rbitit^  it  #ill  b^  urgted  IbAt  thev  t>iaC«ed  s^rerAl  ordefl 
bfi^  abdVe  anoth^r^  which  Wad>  ihdt^d,  the  tns^  in  )iomt 
tetnptes  of  G^etx^.  Pattsailias  m^htibtis  bnly  tw(»  t)r  iht^ 
^  thest^ ;  Which,  iH  So  exact  Md  Atteotl^e  a  traf  eHer^  h  k 
convincing  proof  that  the  double  order  was  rare.  Vi^ 
ti^bvitlk  4q^  iiot  aMert  it  t>f  Ih6  HjrpastbrUtD,  and  R$sib;Da 
Uitopli^s  ^  thAt  tbrm  te  no.lesi  deifies  thta  Jupitt^f^  Coeius^ 
and  the  Sob. 

By  ent^rin^  Icrfa  thes^  {^brticiilairsi  I  }>Hetfend  hot  tb  ih^- 
fe^tti  th^  connoisseahi,  biit  td  give  ati  act*ourtt  of  such  Wdrk^ 
a^  I  tbihk  netessat*y  towards  foritoiftg  a  jUst  idea  of  the  ati^* 
t\^t  tediplesi  iheir  stfuetnre  dinerihg  io  widely  frotii 
thvi^  of  our  thurc^hen,  thai  the  <>iie  can  by  no  tineans  lead  u^ 
h>  aiir  e^tatit  khbwlMlgt^  of  the  other.  WhoieVelr  has  B^elk 
8t  Stilplcte  at  Paris,  but  not  St.  Roch,  inay  prittt  tiearly^ 
imagine  the  coinpbsitioT),  fortn,  and  distribution  of  the  latt^b 
ehutth,  iVotn  a  b^re  Itaowledge^  that  It  is  sbmewbat  less  tbaa 
th«  fOi-mer;  but  such  degi^es  of  comparison  Will  be  ihsdf*^ 
fictent  betw^eh  ttie  oneient  and  the  moderh»  It  will  giv6 
rtfy  little  satisfacttoil  to  ob«^rv«  thAt  all  antiquity  tievet 
prbdiUd^d  any  thing  of  a  saered  building,  to  vast  as  St.  Peter^t 
at  flbAe ;  a  reHiaOn  shouM  also  be  ^ven,  why  it  did  iiot^  ndt 
could  do  it 

I  am  sufflctetktly  apprlsei^  df  what  stHkes  the  iihaginatioo, 
and  faiftes  it  to  such  h)matittc  heights,  whilst  we  attetid  t6 
the  descriptioi^^  of  anbietit  temples :  it  wa^  the  prodigion^ 
fittdiber  m  columns  they  Wei%  enriciied  with,  that  eiichants 
us.  Viovt  can  we  avoid  believing  an  edifice  ro  be  extremely 
tast,  that  is  supt:H)rted  by  a  hutidVed,  or  a  hundred  ahd  filH- 
Mllar^? '  We  have  seen  Gothic  churebtt,  with  not  aboVe  45 
bY  5D,  Wide  enough  to  bse  ourselves  in.  How  Vast  theii. 
We  say,  ftiust  the  templet  have  been,  which  had  twice  ot 
thrice  that  numbef  ?  The  inistaire  of  the  fartcy  arises  froitt 
this,  that  it 'places  Within  the  bbdy  of  the  temple,  or  in  th« 
Cella^  that  Which  really  stood  Without  if.  It  should  be  noted 
In  general,  that  this  Cella  was  the  least  object  of  the  bid  archi* 
lects*  tare  ;  they  never  began  to  think  abool  It,  before  they 
had  distributed  and  addTned  the  eicterior,  becAilise  that  wai 
to  be  the  ^Mof  bf  genius^  taste^  and  ma^niflttence.    The 
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^mnd  W2IS  hoi  then  estintiftted  hj  the  mitnber  oF  sqnure  i^et 
CotltaiHH  in  the  area,  which  the  Wall  iDClosed;  bptiVom  their 
otitworkd,  <ft  Bti  huodred  and  tw^fntjr  coludids,  aft  those  of 
ttadfiah's  Patitheon,  or  of  thirty-six  only,  as  those  of  tbti 
tedapie  of  TheMus.  From  the  hiins  of  Atheoi  it  eved 
appeals,  that  the  rithtie^s  and  extent  of  the  outworks 
wete  soikietithes  the  very  cause  of  contracting  the  Cellk 
within  a  oArrower  dpdce  than  might  have  been  otherwisd 
allotted  it 

What  i  hatre  beeh  last  observing,  reirpects  templet  of  an 
6blong  square,  the  most  useful  form.  They  did  not  kee|i 
altogether  to  the  same  rules  in  their  Roinndos,  or  circular 
temples;  some  are  surrotknded  with  pillars,  without  any 

SofticO  to  the  entrance ;  such  are  the  temples  of  Vesta  at 
Lome  and  Tivoli ;  others  had  porticos  before  them,  with- 
out any  encircling  columns,  an  uistance  of  which  we  meet 
frith  in  the  Homah  Pantheon,  the  most  superb  and  vast 
iiidnufhent  of  that  fbrm  which  perhaps  the  ancients  ever 
erected ;  of  this  latter  ibrm  of  circular  iemples  Vitruviui 
Inakes  no  mention :  and,  to  the  former,  he  assigns  a  diame**  \ 

ter  of  the  length  of  oiie  column  only,  with  its  capital  and 
base,  so  that  nothing  of  a  grand  extent  coiild  ever  takid 
^lade  her^. 

But  to  strengthen  mv  proofs  of  the  small  extent  Of  ihti 
ancient  temples;  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  bring  that  of 
iupft^r  Olympius,  at  Athens,  its  an  example.  According 
to  M.  le  Roi,  the  Cella  ivas  no  more  than  six  toises  Wide, 
and  something  exceeding  sixteen  in  length.  Observe  now, 
to  wbat  a  small  matter  is  an  edifice  reduced,  which  hai  been 
affirmed  to  be  no  less  than  four  stadia  in  circumference) 
Take  notice  too,  that  this  was  an  Hypaethrum,  or  ^Bfbu  at 
top/  Hadrian^s  ftintheon  wafe  twenty  toises  long,  by  less 
than  fourteen  wide.  Pausanias  assigns  the  height  of  sixty- 
aight  feet  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  makes  ' 

it  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  nmety-five  wide. 
From  the  length  and  breadth  we  must  deduct  those  of  tlie 
klles,  prodromus,  and  opisthodromus,  taking  the  height  from  { 

the  eeiling,  and  not  from  the  angular  vertex  of  the  fasti-* 
ttium  ;  and  then  this  temple  will,  at  most,  be  upon  an  equa« 
nty  with'  many  churches  in  Rome  and  Paris,  built  about 
two  centuries  ag6,  in  the  taste  of  the  Greek  architecture ; 
but  nothing  to  compaW^  with  our  Gothic  tnthedrals,  in 
*^nf  of  spacious  magnittide. 

If  we  pass  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  examine  the  temple 
0f  Vespasian,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  really  grand ;  and> 
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if  the  Uste  qf  thearchiteclure  had  b^eti  answerable  \o  the 
capacity  and  richness  of  it,  Athens  itself  could  not  IjavC ; 
;$hcwu  any  thing  beyond  it;  but  the  architect  aiming,  per*- 
hapsy  at  something  new^  was,  it  qiust  be  alluwed,  bold  ia 
liis  design,  but  left  it  quite  destitute  of  graces. ,  Its  length, 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  besides  the  porti^co,^  with  a 
breadth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  set  it  plainly  above  all  the 
modem  churches  of  France  or  Italy,  except  Sl  Peter's;  but 
it  still  falls  short  of  many  Gothic  ones. 

What  added  much  4.0  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  temples, 
^as  their  high  elevation  above  the  subjacent  plainj^  with  an 
easy  ascent  to  their  porticos  by  a  flight  of  five,  seyeu>  or 
cine  broad  stairs,  which  always  disjoined  them  from  ever^ 
profane  building,  and  gave  the  distant  eye  a  full  view  of  their 
form  and  ornaments  on  every  side ;  the  numbers  oi  bronze 
and  marble  statues,  which  decorated  the  avenues  and  inside 
of  the  porticos^  tlie  profusion  of  gilt  work,  and  the  allc'* 
goric  groups  in  the  front,  all  couibining  to  form  a  mass 
which  carried  gravity  without  heaviness ;  grand,  but  not  gi?, 
gantic.  Those  rich  and  elcgaiU  compositions  charm  ua 
even  in  the  graver^  representations;  what  effect  then  must 
they  not  have  pj^oduccd  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had  thd 
infinitely  greater  advantage  of  viewing' them  on  the  spot,  in 
their  own  precious  materials! 

After  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  temples  of  tbt 
ancients,  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  buildings  called 
churches,  which  succeeded  them,  after  Christianity  began 
to  take  place  of  Paganism.  These  buildings,  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  wanted  both  the  elegance  and  the  riches  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  it  is  those  only,  which  have  been 
erected  since  the  15th  century  that  can  be  cQnsidered  a* 
models,  either  of  proportion  or  ornament.  The  several 
changes^  however,  which  these  buildings  have  suffered  ii| 
their  figure,  structure,  and  decoration^  is  a  subject  tha^ 
seems  not  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 

To  mark  the  gradual  progress  of  any  art,  from  its  first 
rudiments  to  its  perfection,  is  extremely  pleasing ;  but  w^ 
are  much  more  struck  when  we  see  this  art  disappear  a^ 
once,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  enchantment;  when,  not  even 
the  idea  of  perfection  reniains,  when  the  most  obvious  amj 
easy  rules  are  forgotten,  the  most  natural  principle^  neg« 
Jected,  and  the  most  rude  and  disgusting  heaps  thro\a(n  to^ 
'giMher,  while  models  of  beauty  and  propriety  were  every 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings  of  former  times. 

[t  is  diffici)It  to  conceive  by  what  strange  fatality  it  could 
bappbxr,  t}iat  the  architects  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries^ 
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in  all  parts  ot  Europe,  rejected,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
the  .Grjefek  and  Rorhan  manner,  chose  to  set  up  pillars  in- 
stead of  columns,  and  to  render  eren  these  pUlars  mote  like 
jhe  Doric,  the  heaviest  of  the  three  Grecian  orders,  than 
any  other.    They  saw  in  the  friezes  6f  regular  structures, 
figures  of  eagles  and  griffins ;  the  eagle  they  neglected,  and 
they  copied  the  griffin  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  be- 
cause it  Tras  a  monster  not  existing  in  nature ;  in  the  bas-re« 
|ief  they  found  geniuses,  trophies,  and   flowers,  none  of 
which  they  thought  proper  to  imitate;  but  they  hewed  out 
owls,  and  ffogs;  and  monkeys,  and,  in  a-thodsand  other  in«> 
stances,  shewed  a  perversion  of  taste  and  judgment,  which 
%6uld  have  been  altogether  incredible,  if  the  monuments  of 
it  were  not  still  extant  amon^  us.    Of  these' the  old  English 
Gothic  are  certainly  the  chief,  both  for  their  antiquity  and' 
their  grandeur ;.  but  before  there  was  any  structure  erected* 
in  the  Gothic  style,  many  execrable  thmgs,  called  build- 
ings, were'  produced  upon  the  degrading  principles  of  Gre^ 
cian  architecture,  and  the  time  from  the  extinction,  or  ra-' 
ther  perversion,  of  ancient'taste,  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods ;  frbm  the  4th  century  to  the  9th,  from  the  9th  to  the 
end  of  the*  15th,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Though  the  Christians  were  at  first  so  scattered  and  o|>- 
l^ressed  by  persecution,  that  they  had  ho  better  places  of 
worship  than  the  caves,  which  they  formed  or  made  in  the 
sides  of  roclcs,  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet  they' 
Had  public  places  of  worship  before  the  4th  century*    Some 
ecclesiastical  authors  have   asserted,   that  the  Christians' 
liad  spacious  churches  richly  adorned  before  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Gfeat :  for  they  saj-,  that  the  first  object  of 
his  care,  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  was  the  reparation 
of  the  temples  of  the  true  God ;  but  to  give  these  authors 
all  their  weight,    their  testimony  can   only  refer  lo  the 
churches  of  the  east:  those  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Syria, 
and  the  Lower  Egypt;  those  of  the  west,  and  even  of  Rome, 
4re  entirely  out  of^  the  question ;  for  thoVigh  it  be  true,  that 
from  the  time  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Constantine,  the  em- 
perors resided  as  much  in  Asia   as  in  Europe,  yet  it  .is 
equally  true,  that  Christianity  was  fnuch  more  repressed  and 
i^strain^d  in  Europe  than  in  Asia.      During  the  reign  of 
pioclesian,  and  some  other  emperors,  who   distinguished 
themselves  by  their  moderation,-  the  Christians  ventured  to 
IJuit  thelf  Vaults  and  catacombs,  and  erected  some  build- 
ihgs,  which  were  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God ; 
but  as  they  were  in  perpetual  fear  of  persecution,  even 
When  they  did  not  sutter  it,  so  long  as  Che  pmperors  con- 
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tinotd  klalatera,  tl^y  did  not  dare  to  sivf  ^e\t  cl^urcfaei 
an  air  of  ^rf^ndeufi  \es\>  ijfie  jealot^sy  oftl^e  ii^fiidtls  shoui4 
faise  a  n^w  storo^  ^^jnsf  thexn.  |(  ae^ms  t))erefqre  pro? 
bable,  thftt  th^  ^pacioua  and  vicb  church^  i^entipnea  by 
$u$ebiu9  and  Nic^pborua,  were  on)^  ^pacioqa  an4  rich  in 
comparison  of  the  Cfuv«rn3  aad  dena,  in  v^hicb  the  ^hristit^n^ 
assembled  in  tim^f  of  actual  persecution;  of  these  tberq 
are  not  now  the  leaat  reinains^  but  perhaps  it  is  easy  to  feni) 
4  ju^t  idpa  of  tbepaj  by  considering  wba(;  the  chiircbe^ 
were,  whipb  wiera  erected  wben  Christianity  lya^  ^rst  the 
•stablisbed  religioQt  when  its  p^rons  were  tn^  lords  of  the 
vorldy  and  its  profefisors  might  safely  bpld  the  power  ofidolT 
atefs  in  defiaDce.  Of  these  there  are  aeverai  now  extant^ 
some  that  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  apd  qthers 
frpm  the  time  qf  bi^  children  find  succesM)fS  till  th^  tpta^ 
ruin  Qf  the  empire. 

y/e  mqsi  therefore  date  our  inquiry  fqlo  the  form  qf  th^ 
architecture  and  decorations  of  t^ie  churches  pjf  the  wes( 
from  the  reign  pf  Constfmtioe.  This  prince,  after  bis  con-? 
version,  did  not  content  himself  with  repairing  tt^e  cburchea 
which  had  beeq  bMilt  alreadyi  but  b^  signali^^ed  bis  zeal  by 
many  moniiments  of  the  triumph  of  that  religion  which  he 
bad  adopted.  He  might  indeed  have  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Christianity  some  pf  the  finest  temples  of  Pagaq^ 
sti|>erstitioii»  and  posterity  ^puld  tb^n  npt  oqly  b^^ve  i»om-r 
mended  bis  piety,  but  admired  bis  tfUte.  He  thopghti  per- 
hapSf  that  the  Pagao  temples  ^ad  beeu  tpq  much  prpf^ne4 
hy  idolatry  to  receive  the  pure  wqrahippers  of  Cnris^ ;  he 
might  think  them  too  small,  or  be  n^igbt  r^ot  choose  to  give 
his  beatheti  subjects  pffenc^ ;  l^owever,  for  th^se,  or  ?ome 
Other  reaspnsy  be  chpse  ratbW  tq  bMild  ne'w  i^trupture$  tbao; 
change  the  use  of  the  old;  and,  tjp^fefojr^  he  gave  l^is  pwq 
palace  of  Latran,  at  Aj(ouot  C®liu%  ta  supply  m^iteriala  foi[ 
building  a  Cbrtsiian  ckurcb.  S^n  ^fter  w^icb  Iv^  built  tba( 
of  8t  reter,  at  Mount  Vatipan,  «nd  another  in  the  Qstia^ 
Way>  dedioated  to  St  Paql.  M\  ^he^e  vfer^  built  vippn  t^^ 
same  plan^  and  that  of  St.  ^i^u|  still  pr^eryes  its  orig^fial 
forni,  called  the  BasilicK^  b§^aus^it  wi^  tbe  ^me  wi^^l  wa( 
of  certajii  large  buildings  ;i4iapep(  tq  royal  palacefi  where, 
spyereigii  princes  adcfiinis^redjusticetq  their peopjet  Sopie 
qtber  bi)ildiiigs,  «^ed  ^IfQ  from  tb^if  figure  pasilii^ks^  wer^ 
used  aa  a  iiiea  of  em^\m^  i^J  loer^b^ts  to  negqci^te  theif 
business  in  the  timf  of  this  emperor.  J^  ^a^Mli^  waft  ^  pil^i 
of  building  twiee  as  |oog  ^f  i^f^  ^ide,  and  terpiniiitea  ^\[ 
qn«  of  ia  extremities  by  a  ^^ml^cle^  two  ordf^ra  qf  cp-: 
lumna  placed  unf  ippon  aoaqif r  fefiebfd  t^^  vrbole  i^u^ 


xMddl^,  be^w^q  QWe  rpiK  q|  cpfupiin^  ^nd  ti)e  o^ber,  ^^^ 
tb^  wlip    TtVj  the  extremity  t(^|inin|^t^d  hj  t^e  bemi^^yqle, 
frpip  pne  fide  tq  the  ot;bef,  ^^  £^vinj[  %h^  whal^  bMiloiog 

tt0  forin  of  ^  T.   Tbis  (qrwii  of  bwJIdjng  wf^  pr^f^rM  by 

CpnMluiMn/e>  probably  b^ofii^^  it  w«^  t^fm^t  f^^^^  P9^n 
JMic:|  and  iJ^pressed  the  fig^r^  pf  lib?  9J<^^   §«.  raul'JS  bpWi 

flver,  tbpMgb  in  n^  origiiwi  i^t^^f*  dpps  by  w  m^^w  giv<» 
w  ^jm  idfeft  pf  the  Qwlipkf  of  4qM<jbity  fiopa  ^bi<»b  it  m^ 

^pi^d ;  for  it»  w;»nt  of  pir^pprticw^,  wd  tbf?  b?d  *WtP  of  iJ^ 
ofipameAHiji  spflScif  ptly  ?hw  «iwt  |irpbitWf;»»HB  y^s^  ff^^%\y. 
^fgc^aei^ii^dy  (H^f o  in  tbft>uu^  of  Con^^pripe.  The  ^fiv^  ^ 
i^orp^d  wit^  fpqir  rpws  of  cQlupin^i  tw^ptjf  iR  ^acb  TPWg 
llbi^h  divide  i^  into  f^vf  wail^s,  eai;b  coi^fmp  bfing  pp^ 
blp^Jl  9if  n^fbki  ^ifcepf  ^  very  few  f  ^  tbe  for|v  thfit  |prp> 

^Q  widdl?  v^%  wiKi^--foqr  ^fl  >i^i4  1;^  bav9  b^^R 

bjr^jpt;  fr9ip  M^e  topib  pf  lf»dwp  ?  tb«r  VP  fiibput  tbrpf 
f§^^  l^  d<f<n<^r«  9f  tb^  Corintbi^n  ordp^i  Apwl  5  tbe  Wlfhlq 
u  Vpiq#d  wi(i»  bjuie,  »nd  tibfr^  i^  notbing  of  (bp  l^ipd  WPRS 
all  $be  w^n^s^m  9f  ftptitjuity  ib^t  f^Xi^^^ds  tbe^i,  §i^ber  i^ 
wpriMWPfbip  Of  na^fer^al^i  tbf  osber  fixW^p  ^rp  q(  % 
gmjil&b  wbiSft  nod  ^e  thq  mof  1 9hmS  ftp4  M^vy  }i^gm 

^bW ;  ffiwoely  fipy  wp  pt  ^^9^  f^p  tb#  ^m^  ip  ?4l  tb#ir  prp^ 

Mrtioqs,  «pd  tb^^  i«  fPf  pop  ip  wbicft  (^  lipft^  pf  t^p 

9pMtv  «vp  s(f;^gb^  w  tbp  b^Dpw  pI^mIj  pqt  on^  apd  pI 
W  o^tf>l  d^ptb-  It  fpp^^i  #t  tbp  ^m  gfepo^e  <b^  ^b« 
OKirer  WPrHpd  PAFf ly  by  bi»  w«>  witbo^t  ^py  pnppjpl?  tp 

4irppt  biffl,  ftpd  f4  ^v^py  fltFoI^e  of  b»  ^pl  Ippked  vyj^h  a 
iW¥9vlWf  WJflWtS  9i^  bif  ipod^tj  IWPPs^^K  .4»at;  bp  bH4 
•W.  Iin})»^4  Hi  Wb«0  hp  hf^d  ^biRppd  tb?  sbw^  ip^ 
rooves  from  the  capital  to  the  base,  fb?  /9tbff  fpr^y  op^ 
jmqr.V«  pf  giw4ft|.f  od  ^pp  w»<*  If  Wi  tb#  wrfapf  ipw.  *>» 
Wift  tp  b«  #9mP4^>  «^  A  4isup9lUQn  frpi^  l^pg  dptpd,  bH^>  H( 
f¥pry  otb^r  Mnpfb  it  \^  pas>ugb  «id  kf^g^jwr,  '  Jn  thj^  t»F^ 

Braiipbw  pf*^  ^wpfv^wp  pvt  pf  Ib^  bMHdipgi  at  tb?.p94 

»b^  IpriRj^  tbf  f»p  pf  tb^  T»  tbisvp  fir^  ippqy  ffoJw«n|^  pf 

iW^nf:  hM^:^  mv^ih  wwe  FW^,«n»p,grey,  ^d  ^f¥w 
w  ft  (fifty.  .wbNi  iM4  mfPHK¥$g  49jwpb  ptb^t  ip  «<^)r  iMiPfl  pf 

mW4A«  M  #^tpibl»t0€^;  INt  t|^  »i^i{#P(f  pf  CopfK^tiM 
W(  tbintelg  fiiP't  fk^e^my,  ^  icol^pig^  <»£  ^,  Paj^l'a  .pftv# 

w  wjfibpflt  ilt,  Qypr  ti^  ppIpw^^  it^m  ii  ii  wMl  ^racii 
S|imw9  ibM  (b}n^  b»h.  f^bick  mm^pi,  tbp  Bb^c#  pf  tk§ 
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iecond  order  of  columns  used  in  %e  Basflielcs  of  the  Ro- 
tnsrtiy;  the  tivO  branches  of'the  cfoss  only  have  a  ceiling; 
the  nave  is  only  covered  with  a  sloping- roof,  of  ^hich  the 
nak^ed  timber*  arc  ieen  from 'below.  '  Upon  this  occasion, 
it  may  be  retnaffted,  that  ndne  of  the 'first  Rcynlan  churches 
wfyre  vaulted,  fdr-among  atl  that  remain  there  is  not  one 
tW'th'such  a  roof  to  be  found,  and  in  those  which  have  ceil- 
ing's,, the  celling  appears  manifestly  to  have  been  added  in 
later  times;  for  it  was  not  comm6n,  even  in  the  16th  cen- 
hirif,  for  any  part  of  the  church  to  be  ceiled  but  the  chancel. 
This  defect  might  have  been  hnputed  to  the  timid  ignorance 
of  the  builders,  if  it  was -not  certain  that  those  who  vaulted 
the  baths  of  Constantine,  might,  if  they  had  thought  fit, 
have  vaulted  a  church  ;  and  it  might  have  been  imputed  to 
a  si^rvile  imitation  of  the  Pagan  Basiiicks,  if  we  had  not  been 
told  by  Vitruvius,  *  that  some  of  them  were  covered  with 
vaulted  roofs.  As  to  the  front  of  the  Basilick  of  St.  Paul, 
there  is  a  modern  portico  about  20  feet  high,  and  the  rest  is 
a  brick  wall,  having  on  the  point  at  top  a  Greek  cross,  de- 
corated with  some  rude  Mosaic.  To  this  general  descrip- 
tion many  particnlars  may  be  added,  which  will  shew  in  a 
still  stronger  light  the  stupidity  and  ill  taste  of  the  time; 
^me  of  the  columns  have  no  base  at  all ;  others  are  aH  base, 
being  one  great  square  block ;  iri  one  place  a  column  of  the 
Gorintfaiaa  order  is  placed  oppositieto'one  of  the  Composite ; 
in  another  the  Tuscan  is  contrasted  with  the  Ionic,  yet  the 
whole  appears  to  faav^  been  the  painful  effort  of  long  labour, 
and  unremitted  diligence ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 'the 
24  columns,  which  were  already  exquisitely  finished,  are, 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  made  to  share  in  the  gcfneral 
impropriety,  for,  instead  of  being  equally  divided  in  oppo« 
int&  rows,  thirteen  of  them  are  placed  on  one  side,  and 
eleven  on  the  other. 

Thus  it  appeirs,  that  all  which  the  ma^ifi^ence  of  Uon- 
ttantiile,  who  erected  the  edifice,  atid  ot  Theodosilis,  who 
lidded  some  ornaments,*  could  effect^  was  tc^  raiseavast 
structure,  and  to  decorate  it  with  the  spoils  of  those  btiild« 
tags  that  had  been  erected  when  the  arts  were  in  their 
l^erfection.  After  the  persetutiond  against  Christianity  had 
entirely  ceased,  more  churches  abounded  at  Rome  than  at 
any  other  place;  they  were  erected  oyer  the  tombs-  of 
Inartyrs,  and  eVen  formed  out  of*  the  houses  which  they 
had  inhabited  J  little  obscure  oratories  were  >eliIfeit'ge<l*into 

fitiblic  temples,  and  the 'edicts' that  were  published  from 
he  time  of  -Cbn^tantine  to  that  Orf  Theodosius,  for  Ad  de- 
ithietioft  of  Pagaii  teiDi^tes,  fOrAidied  the  ^ifous  fotuidertf 
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With  spoils  of  inestimable  value,'  of  whicb,  howerer,  they 
made  a  very  bad  use ;  for  the  plan  of  Constantine's  Basilicks 
was  tiniversally  followed,  whether  the  church  to  be  built  wa« 
little  or  great,  except  that  sometimes  the  btlilding  'at  the  end^ 
which  gave  the' whole  the  figure, of  the  cross,  was  omitted : 
they  are  all  filled  with  columns,  taken  from  adjacent  build-' 
ings,  and  set  up  without  the  least  regard  to  their  height  or 
Iheir  diameter,  to  the  kind  of  marble,  the  order,  or  the  deco- 
rations by  which  they  are  distinguished ;  from  those  which 
were  too  long  the  base  is  taken  away,  and  to  those  that  were 
too  short  a  supplemental  base  was  added,  so  that  some  co- 
lumns in  the  same,  row  have  two  bases,  and  some  have  none. 
Entablatures  were  quite  out  of  feishion,and  neither  frieze  nor 
sioulding  of  the  cornice  was  to  be  attempted  :  such  are  all 
the  churches  tliat  are  at  this  time  to  be  found  in  Rome,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  rotundos,  and  those  which  have  been 
erected  or  modernised  since  the  revival  of  the  arts.  Such 
are  the  principal  productions  of  twelve  successive  ages, 
and  when  theyar^  beheld  and  considered,  it  is  easy  to  make' 
a'just  estimation  of  the  magnificence  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  them  by  the  authors  of  the  lives  of  the  popes,  such 
as  Anastasius,  the  library  keeper;  Platina,  and  some  others. 
There  are,  however,  seven  or  ei^ht  ancient  buildings  that 
have  been  converted  into  Christian  churches,  but  they  are 
neither  great  nor  beautiful,  the  Pantheon  excepted ;  and 
so  diligent  wefe^  tfa^  saints,  in  the  first  ardour  of  their  zeal, 
to  fulft  the  edicts  of  the  emperor,  for  the  abolition  of  Pa- 
gan ingenuity,  that  of  2O0O  temples,  which  were  standing 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  the  meridian  of  her  glory,  these 
are  all  that  l-emain.  The  temple  of  Faustina  serves  at 
this  hour  ibr  a  chapel  to  a  re]ig;ious  house,  and  the  temple 
43f  Remus  is  become  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  aconventuol 
church.  • 

'    1759,  Jufy  and  Jug. 
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XLV.  Description  of  the  first  Theatre  at  AthtiM. ' 

Ancient  authors  have  treated  of  the  construction  of  thca^- 
tres  but  obscurely  and  imperfectly.  Vitruvius  has  given  us  no' 
account  either  of  their  dimensions,  or  of  the  number  6f  their* 

(principal  and  constituting  parts  ;  presuming,  I  suppose,  that 
hey  bad  beea  well  enough  known^  or  could  never  have 


^99  f'F*^  'The0ir^^  4AMh 

jieridi^d;  for  enmple,  1^  dom  1191  det^nnin^  the  4iin«lN 
uons  of  the  row  ox  bencbf^r  Ajpoog  (b^  more  nioderii 
nrriteriy  fcbe  learned  Scaliger  has  ooiitted  tbe  mo^t  ^#«eDU4 

Sirt»>  and  tbe  ciutions  of  BulUngerus  firQm  A(beWMf» 
esvcbitts,  Eustathiq^,  861493,  w^  Qibery*  tbniw  bi|t  % 
weak  and  imperfect  light  oo  tbe  x^  conj^triiqijim  ^  wc^ev^ 
theatres. 

An  exa^t  description  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchuf  IP  Atheism 
vfbose  circumference  is  sUil  Ttsil)le|  ^ind  whose  r^in%  9^  ^ 
ntoDumeDt  of  its  ancient  oiagnific^pcey  will  give  us  %  tru9 
id^  qf  these  struct^re«*  Ti)e  fooioys  architect  Pbilpft  h^ilt 
this  theatre  in  tbe  time  of  Pericles,  a^ov^  two  tbu^sapd  \e«^ni 
ago :  it  consisted  without  gf  three  row^  of  fWiian  pr  galUri^^ 
one  ^bove  the  other,  and  W9s  of  91  circiilar  form  ;  the  dilim^ 
f  ef  W9S  one  hundred  Athenian  feet,  nearly  the  sapiQ  in  ^Qg«» 
)ish  measure,  for  which  res^son  it  was  called  by  the  Athepiw^. 
ffe^aipmpe^on^  A  part  of  the  are4»  which  cpmprebepd^4 
fptirteen  feet  pf  the  diametert  did  not  he|ong  precisely  tq 
the  theatre,  being  behind  the  scene* 

The  theatre  itself  was  divided  into  two  prifK:i|ial  pvtitions^ 
me  for  the  spectator^;  and  the  other  for  the  repres^a^tionim 
The  parts  designed  for  the  i^peetatora  were  the  wmir§^ 
which  the  Romans  call  ar^na;  th^  rows  pr  h^Q^bei^  tkf 
ji^tie  stairs,  ^d  the  gallery  called  cinus.  The  parts  appro*^ 
friated  to  the  aptors  were  the  orciestrn^  the  iigfon  ^p 
ihymky  the  pro^cmiot^  and  the  fc^v^*  In  that  p^rt  of  (hn 
^difip^  allotted  to  ^he  spectator^  wer^  |)vrQi|tyffpi|jr  vpwf  9I 
seats,  pr  beoobes^  ascending  gr^du^Uy  pn?  i^bovf  tb^  other« 
;ind  proceeding  sound  tbp  coniffra  or  qr^ia^  in  ^  «vch  qlS  « 
circle,  to  the  s^ge,  which  ^e  Greel^  pillpd  F^mnMifc 
These  benches  were  distinguish^^  fight  md  eightthy  thr§A 
corriihrs^  qr  ps^^sagei,  which  vev^  call^  ^A^IsaipOt  Tt^ay 
were  of  tbe  same  figure  with  the  row9  of  seats,  s^nd  Wi{# 
pontrfved  for  the  passage  of  the  spectatpis  frpgi  QQf.  s|^  to 
enother,  without  incomniodipg  those  who  were  already 
placed.  For  the  same  convenience  thpre  were  stairp  that 
passed  from  que  corridoip  to  aiifttbey  sprpss  the  several  rows  ; 
fiqd  near  those  stairs  there  were  doqrs,  hy  which  tbe  people 
entered  from  tbe  galleries  on  the  outside,  and  took  tbei? 
places  Meariiliqf  Ml  their  v|knl^  ^d  d^HR^tim-  The  best 
places  were  in  the  middle  division,  containing  eight  rows  of 
IP^^,  betwe^  tb#  eighjth  ai^d  ^ve^tpe|>th  \  ti|i9  4iviiiql| 
WAS  callpd  Imif^ticojf^  Wd  desig^e4  %  th^  m^gUtT»t^?if  tllf^ 
qther  r^w#  wer#  (railed  ep/^^icon,  ^n^l  wpre  iior  W  <4ri*eiWt 
Sfte^  ^W  w^<  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
•-  Th©  t>^igl«  sC  P^  ^'tkf  s(i  rq«l  of  h«n9be§  wijs  ahqm 
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ihirteen  jncbe^ ;  their brpadtb  about  twenty-two  incbe$:  the 
lowest  bench  vr^s  near  four  feet  high  ftom  the  ieyel  of  the' 
floor:  ^^  height  and  breadth  of  (be  corridor^,  and  passages 
ivas  double  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  benches,    ll)!^ 
^ides  of  the  itpiirs  passing  froib  the  body  of  the  edifice  toward«' 
the  stage  y^bti^  qot  parsulel }  for  the  space  betwixt  them  grew 
sharper  a^'  they  came  near  the  conistra  or  arena,  and  eiide4' 
in  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  whence  the  Romans  call^  theni 
pynei\  t^o. prevent  the  falling  down  of  the  r^in  upon  those 
steps,  there  wjere  penthouses  set  up  to  carry  off  the  water. 
'  Above  the  dpper  corridor  there  was  a  gallery,  called  rfr^y*,* 
for  the  women,  where  those  who  were  infapipus;  or  irregina^ 
|n  their  lives,  were  not  pen^itt^d  to  euter^ 

This  theatre  was  pot  ^o  capacious  ^s  that  ^bich  was  bviiH 
ih  Home  by  Marcus  Scaurus,  the  ^dilis ;  fqr  in  that  there 
was  rpom '  for  seventy-njne  thousand  pqpsons ;  in  this  ther^ 
was  rooip  f6r  six  thousand  ;  it  could  not  contain  iesa^  for  th^ 
suffirages  of  the  people  were  taken  in  it,  and  by  the  Atheniaii 
laws  six  thoqsand  suffrages  wer^  re<juisite  to  make  a  decree 
pf  the  people  authentic 

Thus  much  for  the  place  appointed  for  the  spectators:  a^ 
to  that  which  was  designed  for  the  actors  (which  compreT 
bended  the  orchestra^  the  logeon  or  thymele,  the  pfvscenioi^^ 
and  the  scetu)  the  orchestra  was  about  four  feet  ffom  \he- 

Sound;  its  figure  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty-six  feet  in 
i^g^bi  extending  from  the  stage  to  the  rows  of  bepches  j 
its  br^ad^h  is  not  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  I  h^ve  of  th$ 
flimensions  of  this  thf^atre,  which  ^ere  taken  on  the  spot 
{kbout  oq^  hundred  years  ^ince,  by  Mons.  d^  )^  Guillatiere, 
an  ingenious  trsLvelferr  }|i  certain  places  of  it  th^  music, 
the  cuorifs,  and  the  miniics  were  conveniently  disponed, 
Among  the  ^i|i^ns  it  wfis  put  tp  a  more  honourable  use, 
for  the  ^paperor  anci  sent^te  had  places  upon  it.  Upon  th^, 
^at  of  th^  orckestra^  towards  tb^  place  pf  tl^e  actprs,  ^as  ai| 
^levatjon  or  platform,  called  logeo^  or  thymele^  which  among 
^e  Romans  was  called  pulpifum  i  it  ^a^  higher  tt^^n  the 
prchetfra ^  its  figure  was' square,  oeinfi;  six  feet  every  side; 
and  in  this  place  the  principal  part  of  t^e  chorus  made  their 
recitations,  and  it)  comical  interi^des  the  mifoic^  tis^d  to  per?, 
fomiii^it. 

The  pfosfetnofj  or  stage,  w^s  raised  above  tlie  hgeov^f^ 
That  great  architect,  Philos;  contnve4^  the  edifice  in  ^uch  f| 
planner  as  that  the  representations^  (night  be  seen,  and  the 
voices  of  the  actors  and  \hp  music  heard,  \vith  the  greatest 
advantage,  T|)e  pro^cetmn  was  eig^hteen  feet  in  breaqthi  and 
IIS  ifPgtl^  e^^tpflded  firqfii  pnei.  ?i(|e  qf  the  edj^ce  tp  tfr^r 
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opposite  side,  but  upt  diainetricallyi  being  eij;|htecn  feet  dii«> 
tant  from  the. centre,.  ,        : 

,  The  scene.  pix)pQrly  speaking^  was.the  cpliio^ns  aocT  orna-. 
meDtsih  ar.chiteclMre^  raised  froo)  the  foundatipa^  and  upon, 
the  sides  o(  the  proscfinion^  for  its  beauty  and  decoration*, 
Agatarcbus  was  thje.  first  architect  who  found  out  the  way  of 
adorning. scenes  by  the  rules  of  p^irspective,  and  .Sschylui 
•ssistedliim.  .  .  ^    :  \ 

Parascetiion  signified  the  entire  space  before  and  behind 
ilxe  scene  (  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  all  the  avenues 
and  p^ssaees  from  the  music  rporn  to  the  place  where  the 
actors  performed.  . 

The  theatre  of  Regilla,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Theseus 
ip  Athens,  was  covered  magnificently,  having  a  fair,  roof  of 
i;edar.  The  odeon,  or  theatre  for  music,  was  covered  like- 
wise; but  no  part  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  we  have 
described,  was  covered,  except  the  proscenion  and  circus. 
The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  cam^  usually 
with  greiat  cloaks,  to  secure  them  from. the  rain  or  the  cold ; 
and  for  defence  against  the  sun,  they  had  the  sciadton,  a  kind 
of  parasol,  which  the  Romans  used  also  in  their  theatres  by 
the  name  of  umbrella ;  but  when  a  sudden  storm  arose,  the 
play  was  interrupted,  and  the  spectators  dispersed. 
.  A  sort  of  tent-work  over  the  entire  area  of  the  edifice, 
rhight  have  been  contrived  as  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  a 
srhade  from  the  sun.  Such  a  covering  would  have  obviated 
the  inconveniences  of  roofed  theatres,  which  obstruct  the 
free  communication  of  the  air^  and  of  unroofed  theatres, 
which  do  not  keep  out  the  weather.  At  Athens  the  plays 
were  always  represented  in  the  day-time>  which  made  the 
unroofed  theatres  less  inconvenient.  .  ' 

In  that  now  described,  Philos  has  preserved  a  just  sym- 
metry of  architecture,  and  shewed  great  judgment  in  as- 
sisting the  communication  of  sounds;  for  the  vbice  being 
extenuated  in  an  open  and  spacious  place, where  tnc  distant 
walls,  though  of  marble,  could  give  little  or  no  repercussion 
to  make  it  audible :  he  contrived  cells  in  the  thickness  of 
the  corridors^  in  vvhich  he  placed  brass  vessels,  supported  by 
wedges  of  iron,  that  they  might  not  touch  the  wall.  The 
vpice  proceeding  from  the  stage  to  the  coiTidors^  and  striking 
lipon  the  concavity  of  those  vessels,  was  reverberated  with 
Aor6  clearness  and  force:  their  number  in  all  were  twenty- 
cighti  and  were  called  echeay  because  they  gave  an  augment-, 
ation,  or  an  echo,  to  the  sound. 

'   Outwardly  there  was  aporfico,  consisting  of  a  double  gal- 
itryf   divided   by    row»   of  pillar's,   called   the  portico  of 
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Eumenicus.  The  floor  of  this  portico  was  raised  a  good  dis- 
tance frona  the  ground,  sotbat  trom  the  street  they  ascended 
to  it  by  stairs ;  it  was  of  an  oblong  square,  figure^  embellished 
with  g^reen  pallisadoes  to  please  the  eyes  of  those  who 
walked  in  it.  Here  it  was  tha^  their  repetitions  were  mad^ 
and  proposed  for  the  theatre,  as  other  music  and;  symphonv 
was  m'the  o^^on.  '   ' 

'  If  ever  the  present  generation,  or  posterity,-  would  dignify 
the  drama  with  such  noble  edifices  as  were  constructea "u^ 
it  by  the  ancient  Grieeks  and*  Romans,  they  should  eh  tec 
into  articles  with  the  dramatic  poets  and  performers,  that 
^o  immodest  witticisms  be  Repeated, 'and  no  lascivious  pas- 
lions  expressed  on  the  stage,  ff  the  passion  of  love  is  to 
be  described,*  let  it  be  described  with  decency,  as  that  of 
Dido  for  iEneas,  in  th6  Mneid/  A  true  dramatic  geniu« 
can  invent  other  fables  on  thai  afid  models  of  the  lika 
kind. 

Not  only  the  modesty  of  the  spectators  is  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected ;  but  likewise  every  other  virtue:  wbea 
vice  is  the  subject  of  the  drama,  it  ought  to  be  represented 
in  an  odious  H^ht;  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Budgel  threw  him- 
self into  the  Thames,  to  do,  xthat  Cato  had  done,  and  Addiion 
approved,^    See  the  bad  effects  of  vice,  represented  as  a 

•virtue!.  That  the  rules  of  virtue  and  decorum  be  regarded 
in  all  respects,  the  theatres  should  be  remtjved  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  brothels,  or  the  brothels  should  be  com- 

•pelled  i?o  remove  out  of 'the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres  • 
then  these,  amusements  may  become  as  hino(ient  as  they  are 
diverting.     In  the  situation  of  a  theatre,  nbt  only  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  are  to  be  corisidered,  but  also  their  healtl^ 
by  having  it  in  a  free  and  open  air.  -' 

In  Athens  the  scene  looked  upon  the*  basde-hjll  ;    the 
Cvnosarges,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  was  behind  it ;  the  l^fusaion 
a  hill  so  called  from  the  poet  Musaeus,  was  on  the  rio-ht-hand; 

.  and 'the  causey  leading  to  Piraum,  the  neighbouring  sea- 
port, was  on  the  other  side.    ' 
neo,'Jpril.  '       i' 


I"    liTi' 
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♦  Addison's  reprc«enmion  of  Cato's  suicide  does  not  amount  to  a  full  ap- 
•  probatioa  of  the  prtiotice,  <?oii6)>oti  Gators  principles;  bat.  if  it  had,  it  cottld 
.  not  caooorage  tiie  same  practice  io  a  Christian ;  this  ^triotare,  Siitteibre,  of 
•Mr  Joc««i9iuicorr«sf  ondenty  does  aot  sedia  to  be  quite  jmsu    JtU 


itOd  AmphaheiUi'i  at  Ni^t^s, 

litLVL  De8tri]ption  of  the  Ailiphitheutre  at  Ni^tttek^ 

I  SEND  you  tL  genuine  extract  of  a  UiUty  tbtiiaXtAM  k 
4(es£nit>tion  df  the  Aihphith^atre  it  Nisines:  if  you  thmk 
it  can  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  your  service ; 

Yoursi  &c»  B.  P* 

^  We  had  determined  t6  make  KismeF  our  winter-quar«» 
ten^  where,  safe  from  ihe  ^tohns  and  tempests  of  the  north^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  and  gemal  day^  ure  might 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  those  nable  remains  of 
llomati  magnificence  by  which  this  city  is  distingmshed 
from  all  others  in  France.  Animated  with  this  idea,  ana  ena^ 
moured  of  tlie  simple  grandeur  that  distinguishes  ancient 
Frpkn  modern  buildings,  we  left  t^ols  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
and  turned  our  backs  on  all  the  splendid  exhibitions  with 
which  that  fascinattng  city  abounds.  Here,  while  oar  iriends 
in  the  north  are  freezing  by  the  fire,  we  either  sit  with  the 
windows  open  to  catch  ue  infiuence  of  the  enltveniiiff  sun^ 
or  sally  out  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  Diaiia^ 
or  soktie  other  curiosity  with  which  our  Roman  residence 
abounds. 

Hie  city  of  Kismes  was  chosen  by  the  Romans  in  pre- 
ference to  eveiy  other  city  of  Transalpine  Gaul.    Haviii|^ 
had  the  whole  world  as  tlie  objects  ot  their  choice,  th^ 
shewed  in  their  preference  of  Nisnies,  that  they  well  knew 
'feow  to  chuse  a  situation.    The  city  stands  on  a  gradual 
descent;  below,  a  rich  valley,  covered  with  corn  in  its  due 
seasOni  extends  till  it  is  lost  to  the  sight;  behind,  the  faiJl 
ascends  like  a  theatre,  covered  with  vines,  and  oKve-tr^es, 
almost  to  th^  summit^  which  is  crowned  with  wood*    Oom, 
wine,  and  oil,  are  decisive  marks  of  a  fertile  country;    If 
any  thing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  idea,  silk  mig^nt  )s% 
added;  abundance  of  mulberry-trees  are  ci^ltivated  \h  the 
plains,  to  furiusb  the  large  manufaetorios  of  silk  steohingSy 
for  which  Nismes  has  been  loug  famous..   But  these,  it  may 
be  said^  are  present  appearances  and  modern  improvements. 
U  i>^  confessed.    Toe  state  of  a^cukure  and  the  arts, 
at  the  trnie  when  this  titv  wsls  cherished  and  fitottrt^d  by 
the  Romans,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  with  sufiieient 
accuracy.     But  a  monument  of  their  skill  in  architecture, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  tlie  arts,  has  subsisted 
upwards  of  1600  years,  and  still  bids  fair  to  survive  moderu 


%ft^  of  tte  s^ats  0f  \h^  gioridu^  Amphitheatre  inhere  the 
bttte  ifiast^r^  bt  the  Wofld  wielie  ^eatfcd.    Foml  to  yourself 
Vk^  li^  of  ft  t>^rliitt  eliipst^,  whose  longest  kjtis  fi'om  ^ast 
M  WMt  ts  upwatd^  6f  400  fe^t ;  its  shortest  itiore  than  300^ 
'Tb  ttf)  )^^  plati^d  ih  th^  a)reha«  and  looktris'  up  arouhd  the 
feii  iTdWs  1;^  ^teats  risirtj^  orer  each  other,  Wbidn  held  th^  spec- 
Iftt6l«,  cdmbUted  at  aoout  20,000,  the  various  pak-ty-colouredl 
iSl^e^ieU,  difibt^etlt  attittideSy  &6.  Whith  such  a  ntkmerbus  aod 
tdited^^s^ktiblv  ifiixit  have  ptt)duced,  create  a  UmUefi^etiibk 
Vkix  be^rs  all  description,  ahd  exceeds  all  the  idea  that 
tbe  ilDaginatioli  oF  a  mt>d6hi  cati  conceivte ;  as  no  ^pectacl^ 
f\rMi  Which  tCi  folrtn  ah  ahalbgy  now  exists  otl  the  face  of 
Mife  gttbe.    One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  theatres 
,iA  Eui^o^)^,  \i  the  opera*hOdse  at  Paris,  which  yet  does  nok 
tdataiA  soot)  persons.    This  Aint)hithetttt*e  Wa^  built  by  the 
RoHiah^,  in  the  time  oi  AnIoniYias  Pius,  t<^  decorate  a  pro- 
Vttitial  city,  far  from  theif  cabital,  and  at  an  ejcpense  whicb 
k  hatibii  how  could  scarcely  bean    The  external  is  formed 
ftt  two  row^  of  columns,  or  the  Tuscan  order,  opened  wit& 
two  rows  of  arcades,  sixty  in  a  tow,  which  gives  ^dch  an  atir 
i>F  lightness  to  a  building  of  such  amazing  extent  as  is  almost 
ili^fiticeivable.    FbUI-  gfeat  arcades  give  actess  to  the  arena 
iind  ihtettial  part  of  the  buildidj^:  these^ arcades  are  exactly 
Dppb^ed  to  the  foUt  cardinal  points,  of  which  the  noi-th  ap- 
treats  to  have  been  the  principal,  having  a  grand  pediment 
tlV^  it.    These  lead  to  the  staircased,  which  erid  in  thre^ 
Min^s  of  tmnitciriay  that  conducted  the  Isbectators  to  their 
seats :  thfe  lower  range  is  totally  dedti*oyecl ;  of  the  second^ 
littie  tetn^ins;  but  of  the  third,  almost  the  whole.    On  eii- 
terii^  the  tbeatte  from  the  uppeir  range  of  volnitoHes,  the 
rtop  tf  Wf  is  most  astonishing.  The  entife  wall  of  mbte  thah 
ibi^ee  fourths  of  the  building  is  cotnplete :  the  rows  of  seats 
ar6  differently  broken  in  different  places ;  in  one  they  are 
eom^lete^  as  far  as  to  17  :  there  were  originally  32.  An  au- 
thtdr  of  chatacteir,  who  has  written  a  book  purposely  on  th6 
elirlbsities  of  Nismes,  ha^  calculated  the  number  of  possible 
ftt^ectators  at  something  more  than  17,000 ;  by  allowing  20 
iMbes  of  beat  to  each  person^  he  seats  that  numbei-  very 
MAitibdipusly.    I  measured  out  20  inches  upon  one  c/f  the 
'  aiKatif  ana  found  I  did  not  nearly  occupy  it;  seventeen  were 
Mf^tetient  for  me,  sittinj^  at  my  ease  \  and  1  incline  to  believe, 
tbattfi'ctbwtled  assemblies  fburreen  inches  ate  as  much  space 
a^  etch  |[^^k*9on,  on  an  average,  can  Separately  occupy.    I 
faaVe  th^t^efi^re  tittle  difficulty  in  supposing  tlitt  20^00tr, 


50^  Aftiphiiheairt  at  NwiMi 

which  is  generally  given  as  the  round  number,  might  h€ 
very  commodiousiy  seated  within  this  Amphitheatre.    Tfa« 
seats  are  of  a  very  convenient  height,  from  18  to  22  inches; 
they  are  solid,  square,  or  rather  parallelogramic  blocks  .of 
stone  of  immense  size,  and  were  probably  covered  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  .higher  ranks  of  people.    I  measured 
foukr  of  the  stones  in  the  second  row  of  arcades,  and  found 
several  upwards  of  17  feet  in  length ;  breadth  and  thickness 
proportional.    They  are  laid  without  the  smallest  quantity 
of  cement,  and  the  whole  construction  is  simple  to  a  de^ 
gtee  that  is  almost  inconceivable ;  yet  in  some  places  tbo 
junction  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  whole  wall  appears, 
as  it  were,  one  solid  blocks  with  the  fissure^s  almost  pbli* 
terated.    The  arches  are  turned  of  solid  wedge-*shaped 
blocks,  placed  side  by  side^  and  thus  the  incumbent  weight 
enormous  as  it  was,  only  pressed  the  wedges  closer  toge- 
ther.   Instead  of  cement^  they  fastened  tne  stones  with 
large  cramps  of  iron,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  two 
inches  deep ;  but  though  they  rejected  the  use  of  mortar 
from  those  parts  of  the  building  which  were  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  yet  in  the  internal  parts  a  great  quantity  is 
found,  but  not  of  that  friable  kind  in  use  at  this  day,  and 
which  crumbles  to  dust  between  the  fingers.  The  Roman  mor- 
tar of  this  building  js  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself,  and  seems 
to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  marble,  pulverised  stones,  all 
connected  by  a  gluten,  and  now  scarcely  to  be  broken  with 
^  hammer.*  Large  broad,  fiat  surfaces,  accurately  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  touching  exactly  iu  all  points,  supported 
enormous  weights  in  ancient  building ;  and  in  a  lateaddi-^ 
tion  to  an  ancient  work  at  the  Pont  au  Garde^  (another  glo« 
nous  remain  of  ancient  grandeur)  I  remarked,  that,  to  0C7 
cupy  the  same  surface  in  similar  buildings,  wher&.the  an- 
iDients  made  use  of  two  stones,  the  moderns  employ  nine,  an4 
'sometimes  twelve.  Nothing  but  die  extreme  difficulty,  per-r 
haps,  of  taking  such  a  pile  to  pieces,  has  preserved  it  to  th^ 
present  time,  considernig  the  number  of  rude  shocks  it  ha^ 
undergone  from  savage  hands.      Marks  of  iire  appear  \i\ 
aj(everaT  parts  of   the  building.     The  ornaments  of   this 
building  are  various ;  aniong  these  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous is  the  Roman  eagle  ;  and  on  several  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Amphitheatre  are  sculptured  those  species,  which  how«^ 
soever  indelicate  in  modern  times,  one  would  almost  be  le4 
to  conjecture,  were  intended,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
rathtT  as  symbols  of  population  and  the  strength  (A*  a  state. 
Alt  the  ynaments  are  greatly  mutilated,  and  the^Uoman 
eagles  aft  all  decapitated.  *  iTHe  savage  conqnerors  ^at 
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triumphed  over  the  Roman  power,  insulted  the  vanquished 
by  disgracing  and  destroying  their  arms. — I  now  take  my 
leave,  shortly  to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
depart  for  Italy. 

Mar.  22,   1778. 

1778,  Mai/.  Yours,  &c. 


XLVn.  On  the  date  of  a  book  said  to  have  beeu  printed  in  1454*' 

It  has  been  aflSrmed  by  contemporary  writers,  and  is  now 
generally  agreed  to  (except  by  some  Dutchmen  too  much 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  country)  that  the  art  of  print* 
ing  in  Europe  was  first  attempted  by  certain  persons*  at 
Mentz,*  between  the  years  1440  and  1450,  and  some  few 
years  after,  during  which  time  many  fruitless  trials  wero 
made,  and  perfected  in  that  city,  by  John  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoeffer  de  Gemsheim.  The  first  book  we  meet  with 
printed  by  them,  with  separate  metal  types,  that  has  a 
date  to  it,  is  the  Psalmorum  Codex,  which  came  from  their 

I)ress  in  1457 :  but  one,  with  a  supposed  earlier  date,  having 
ately  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned,  I  beg  leave  oa 
that  account  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  it. 
This  book,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev. 


*  John  Gensfleisch,  suniamed  Guitemberg,  John  Fust,  and  John  Meyden* 
bach.  It  was  long  a  controverted  question,  whether  Guttemberg  or  Fust  was 
the  inTentor  of  that  art,  the  first  ideas  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  conceived 
aboQt  the  year  1440,  till  liappily  the  original  instrument  was  found,  whereby 
it  appears,  that  the  former  only  associated  the  others  with  him  for  the  sake  off 
their  purses,  he  not  being  able  to  succeed  without,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pences  attending  the  cutting  of  the  blocks  of  wood,  which,  after  they  wereonc^ 
printed  from,  became  entirely  useless  for  any  other  work.  Iliis  instrument, 
which  is  dated  Nov.  6,  1455|  is  decisive  in  favour  of  Guttemberg.  But  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  single  types,  made  of  metal,  is  ascribed  to  Fust, 
wherein  he  received  great  assistance  fiomhis  servant  Peter  Schoeffer,  who  de- 
vised the  puncheons,  matrices,  and  moulds,for  castingthem,  on  which  account 
he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  master,  after  his  (Fust's)  quarrel  with  Gut- 
temberg, and  their  separation  in  H55.  Those  who  have  asserted  that  Fust 
was  the  first  inventor  of  printing,  have  given  for  a  reason,  that  they  bava 
never  seen  any  book  with  Guttcniberg's  name  to  it|  without  considering,  that 
their  first  essays  in  printing  both  by  blocks  and  moveable  types,  being  sold  for 
manuscripts,  were  anonymous,  the  invention  being  by  them  mtended  to  be  kept 
secret,  nor  was  it  divulged  till  their  disagreement,  by  which  time  Fust  had 
made  himself  master  of  that  art,  and  Guttemberg  was  not  able  to  proceed  iii 
it  alone,  for  the  TeasoB  abovcnentioned. 

vol*  I.  P 


910  On  the  d0l6  ^  a  Book, 

Mr.  Cs^laoiy,  it  mentioned  ip  tho  catalogue  of  fuch  part  of 
bU  library  as  after  his  d^qease  waa  sold,  wd  is  there  ia<i 
serted,  oage  369  under  t^?  following  titl^  ^  Epgbartiui  4a 
Leydis  de  arte  dictandi  libi^  tres.  Tractatu^  da  Elegantit 
Compositione  et  Dignitate^  per  En^helbertuai.  Qerardus 
Leeu  impressit  1454 ;'  to  which  is  subjoined  this  note,  ^  £st 
primus  liber  impressus.  Maittaire,  Mead,  &c.  nunquam 
viderunt.'  These  words  are  the  occasion  of  the  present 
observations,  which  I  make,  to  shew  that  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  first  printed  book,  the  date  being  that  of  its  publi* 
cation  when  m  manuscript,^  and  not  of  iu  impres^ion^ 

Some  gentlemen  have  imagined  the  date  in  question  to 
have  been  falsified  by  the  printer,  either  by  design  or  mts^ 
take ;  but  for  this  thf  re  was  no  occa^ion^  as  will  appear  by 
giving  a  due  attention  to  the  subscription,  which  ta  at  tha 
end  of  the  treatise  De  arte  dictandij  in  the  followi]>g  words: 

De  arte  dictandi  tves  libri  expUciunt,^  editi  a  fnagistro 
En^barto  de  Leydi$,  ut  ei  in  i^entem  Verba  venere  Aono 
Dm  JMillessimo  quadrigentesioio  (;^uinquagesimo  quartQ| 
sextadecima  die  mensis  Aprilis. 

At  the  end  of  the  other  treatise  is  Ger^rdns  Lfeu  imjfresA^ 
b^ut  no  mention  of  the  tupe  when,,  or  the  place  wbu^rQ 
printed. 

Others  who  have  supposed  this  book  to  have  beea  re^jr 
printed  in  1454,  have  been  ousted  by  tnistakiug  the  meai»« 
in^  of  the  word  '  editi,'  in  regard  to  which,  Palmer,  (in  his 
History  of  Printing)  observes  from  M.  de  la  Mbnnoye,  that 
the  phrase  of  ^  libri  editi'  was  used  long  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  signified  only  books  published  and  dis-^ 
persed  abroad,  in  some  considerable  number,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  that  were  written  fair  to  be  set  up  in  libraries,^ 
which  were  called  '  libiri  scripti.^  This  observation  be  provea 
by  a  quotation  from  Philelpiius,  who,  speaking  of  his  ten 
books  of  Latin  Odes  (of  which  the  first  five  were  not  sent 
to  the  press  until  the  year  1497)  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows: '  Carminuitt  libri  editi  quinque  versuuiD  quioquQ 
milhbus:  nam  alteri  quinque  qui  tantundem  versus  com- 
plectentur  partim  scnpti  sunt,  iion  editi,  partim  ne  script! 
quideiu.*  And,,  upon  looking  into. the  cla$sip  authors,  I  filnd 
tl^t  phrase  so  frequently  occurring^  that  to  the  above  testi- 
mony I  could,  if  necessary,  add  many  more,  but  as  the 
recital  of  them  would  be  tiresome  to  the  reader,  I  shall 
only  just  mention  tlie  following :  Nam  aliquid  est  hoc  tem- 
pore^edendum.  Pim.  Epist.  L.  i.  Ep.  2;  Ut  annales  soos 
emendem  et  edam.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16.  Ne  pcascipit^ur  edijUO* 
QuintiL  ad  bibliopolam. 
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IHiIemt  oh^&ntB  further,  tbaC  the  custom  of  putting  the 
dates  of  printed  books  at  the  eftd  of  tbem  was  taken  up  ih 
imitation  of  many  of  the  manusoriptd  of  the  middle  age^ 
and  that)  as  many  of  these  dates  haTe  been  printed  veroa*- 
€119  from  the  mamtiscripts,  gentlemfen  ^ould  be  cautiouii 
least  they  be  led  into  error  by  them,  artd  not,  from  the  ob«' 
acufity  of  the  sutMcription,  take  them  for  the  time  of  the 
impression.  ' 

Tliat  learned  antic^uary,  Mr.  Strype,  was,  as  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  obserres,  led  into  sueh  an  error  concerning  a  piece  of 
rhetoric,  written  by  Laurentius  Gulielmus  de  Saona,  and 
printed  at  St.  Albanr's,  in  1480,  which  he  imagiiied,  from  the 
words  *  Compilatum  in  Universitate  Cantabrigiae  1478,'  to 
have  been  printed  at  that  time,  and  in  that  University.  So 
the  first  edition  of  the  Stypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  printed 
at  Venice,  by  Aldus  in  1499,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
printed  at  Treviso  in  1467^  on  account  pf  these  words  in  it: 
'  Tarvisii,  cum  decorissimis  Polise  amore  lorulis  distineretur 
misellus  Poliphilus,  M.CCCC.LXVII.  Kalendis  Maii.» 
This  has  been  mistaken  by  many*  for  the  yekr  when  the  book 
was  printed,  whereas  the  words  only  shew  the  time  when  it 
was  finished  by  its  author  Fraticisoo  Colonna.  If  any  should 
doubt  thia  assertion,  I  refer  them  to  the  learned  Mr.  Mait- 
taire,  in  his  Typographical  AnoaJsi  and  to  Orlandi  in  his 
Ork;ine  e  progress!  :della  Stampa,  or  rather  to  the  book  H^ 
ftel^-  when  it  can  be  met  with^  being  ^ery  scarce;  there  is 
a  leaf  at  the  end,  containing  tlie  errata,  and  concluding 
thus,  Venetiis  mense  Decembrb  MID.  (in  edibus  Aidi  Mai- 
fttttii  accuratissimf^.) 

If  the  book  under  coastderation  was  not  printed  so  early 
as  t454,  it  may  now  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  shew 
whea  it  was ;  to  this  I  can  only  say,  that  it.  is  not  possible  to 

Joint  out  the  very  year  of  its  impression,  the  book  itself 
aving  no  date ;  a  circnnatance  common  in  many  of  the 
works  of  those  who  printed  towards  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  it  isa^bort  thin  folio,  and  not  a  quarto,  as 
by  mistake  it  is  called  in  Mr.  Calamy's  cataLoeue;  the 
leaves  are  not  paged^  but  have  the  signatures,  or  Tetters  of 
the  alphabet,  placed  at  the  bottonvof  the  page,  for  the  di«* 
rectioii  of  the  binder,  an  improvement  not  practised  at 
soonest  before  the  year  1470.  Gerard  de  Leeu,  from  whose 
press  it  came,  is  well  known  to  have  printed  at  Gouda  frdm 


•*««*■ 


*  See  Oftaloguf  BibliotlieGap  Mead  tans,'  p.  174,  and  in  several  ot^er  cata-^ 
^uei»  not  drawn  ap  hj  bQQk$9\\en,  but  by  oen  of  Uarnip^ • 
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1473*  to  1480,  and  then  removed  to  Antwerp,  wbejfe  he 
followed  bis  business  till  the  year  1491. 

From  what  is  here  said,  I  hope  it  will  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one,  that  although  this  book  has  so  early  a 
date,  yet  that  it  is  not  that  of  its  impression,  but  of  the 
publication  when  in  manuscript. 

1  have  thought  proper  to  make  these  observations,  in 
order  to  prevent  tne  unwary  from  being  deceived  by  a 
date  ill  understood;  it  is  with  deference  that  I  submit  them 
to  the  learned,  and  in  particular  to  the  candour  of  suph 
gentlemen  as  have  studied  the  antiquities  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  invention  of  which  has  proved  so  bene&cial 
to  mankind. 

April  ^0^  1759.  Philarchaios. 

1759,  Juhf. 


XLVIII.  Vindication  of  the  Honour  of  Yeoraainrj. 

The  title  of  Yeoman  is  generally  in  no  esteem,  because 
its  worth  is  not  known.  A  yeoman  that  is  authentically 
such,  is,  by  bis  title,  on  a  level  with  an  esquire.  All  the 
difference  IS,  that  one  hath  precedence  of  the  other,  as  a 
marquis  hath  precedence  or  an  earl,  and  that  one  is  of 
Norman,  and  the  other  of  Old  English  derivation.  The  title 
yeoman  is  of  military  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  esquire, 
and  other  titles  of  honour.  Esquires  were  so  called,  be- 
cause in. combat  they  carried  for  defence  an  ecu,  or  shield; 
and  yeomen  were  so  stiled,  because,  besides  the  weapons 
•proper  for  close  engagement,  they  fought  with  arrows  and 
the  bow,  which  .was  made  of  vew,  a  tree  that  hath  more 
•repelling  force  and  elasticity  than  any  other. 


*  Jo.  Christ.  Seiz,  says  1473,  but  notwithstanding  that  he  gives  the  title  of 
%  book  pretended  to  be  printed  by  him  that  year,  yet  there  is  great  reason  to 
doubt  uf  it,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other  author,  nor  docs  he  say,  either  that 
he  saw  it  himself,  or  in  whose  library  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  besides,  that 
his  blind  partiality  to  Holland  has  led  him  intd  so  many  mistakes  in  his  His- 
torical Narrative  of  the  Invention  of  Printmg,  which  is  little  more  than  a  rert* 
yal  of  the  old  legend  of  Hadnan  Juniuf,  and  so  stuffed  with  forgeries  and 
calumnies,  tending  to  deprive  both  Guttemberg  and  Fust  of  the  honour  of 
.being  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  pnntiag»  the  sera  of  whiphhe  carries  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1428,  attributing  it,  without  the  least  foundation,  to  ojkB 
I^urens  Jansz,  sumamed  Koster  of  Haerlem,  that  it  nay  be  safely  said  he 
is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
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'  The  name  b&w  seems  to  be  derived  from  yeWj  or  yew. 
from    baWy    as    fValter    is    derived    from   CrauUer^    fVales 
from  Gales;  Gascogne  was  pronounced  Vascogne^  and  i»t- 
vert  was  pronounced  hibere^  by  *he  people  of  that  pro- 
vince.   The  proper  name  Eboracum,  York,  is  an  instance . 
that  the  ancients  in  transferring  words  from  one  language  ^ 
dr  dialect  into  another,  sometimes  changed  y  into  .b,  orb. 
ihto  y ;  for  by  leaving  out  the  £  in  Eboracum,  which  is  dooej 
in  several   other  words,    as  in  especial^  special;    evacuate^ 
vaciiaie;  estate^  state;  example^  sample;   exchange^  change; 
engrave^    gj'ave ;    and  then  changing  the  b  into  y,    the. 
word   is  loracunij  its  exact  etymology.    The  participle 
given  was  in  Old  English  written   and  pronounced  yiven^ 
and   Guilldiime^    or    niUiam    is   sometimes    written    and 
pronounced  BUly :  another  instance  that  the  letters  y^  g^ 
and  Wy  were  sometimes,  in  the  derivation  of  dialects  one 
irom  the  other,  changed  into  b.    It  is  probable,  that  Guild 
in  Guild  or  Yuild  hall,  hath,  in  the  same  manner,  a  relation 
with  the  word  buildy  or  building;  those  public  buildings  be- 
ing  so  named  formerly  as  either  house  of  parliament  is  now^. 
sometimes  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called  '**  the  house." 
Many  other  instances  may  occur  in  reading  old  authors,  in 
proof  of  this  etymological  assertion.     What  I  have  said 
IS  sufficient  to  prove  that  yeoman  is  originally  a  military 
title,  derived  from  the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  they 
fought  in  ancient  times.    That  bows  were  made  of  yew  is 
certain ;  iu  mo(Jern  poetry  a  bow  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  word  yew,  as  in  Dryden7s  translation  of  the  iSneid^ 
Book  9. 

At  the  full  stretch  of  both  bis  hands  he  drew. 
And  almost  joinM  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh. 

These  verses  the  poet  animadverts  as  energetical  and 
forceful,  the  very  sound  expressing  the  eiforts  of  a  bowman 
that  is  struggling  with  his  bow. 

After  the  conquest  the  name  of  yeomen^  as  to  their  ori« 
ginal  office  in  war,  was  changed  to  that  of  archers.  Yeo- 
men of  the  crown  had  formerly  considerable  grants  bestow- 
ed on  them.  In  the  fifth  century  "  Richard  Leden,  yeoman 
of  the  croune,  had  (by  a  royal  grant)  the  office  of  keeping 
of  the  parke  called  Middle^parke,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
forde.*  AboQt  the  same  time  *  John  Forde,  yeoman  of  the 
croune,  had  the  moytie  of  all  rents  of  the  town  and  hun- 
dred of  Shaftsbury ;'  and  *  Nicholas  Wortley,  yeoman  of  the 
ttbambre,  was  made  baillieffe  of  the  lordships  of  Scaresdale 
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^asd  Chesterfelde,  within  the  county  of  Derby  ;*'  all  whieb 
prove,  that  the  title  of  yeoman  was  accounted  honourable 
not  only  in  remote  antiquity,  but  in  later  ages. 
-  •  Though  there  were  in  ail  times  yeomen  to  attend  the  per* 
sons  of  our  kings,  yet  tbe  company  of  those  now  called  yeo- 
men  of  the  guard,  is  of  later  date,  being  instituted  by 
.  Henry  VII.  whereby  he  did  more  dishonour  than  honour  to 
the  title  of  yeoman,  because  he  did  not  allow  them  a  salary 
suitable  to  their  office  and  title. 

.  Yeomen,  at  least  those  that  frequent  palaces,  should 
have  their  education  in  some  academyi  cpllege,  or  univer- 
sity, in  the  army,  or  at  court,  or  a  private  education  that 
would  be  equivalent  Then  our  Latin  writers  would  be  no 
longer  so  grossly  mistaken  aa  to  their  notion  in  this  respect. 
In  Littleton's  dictionary,  and  I  believe  in  all  our  other 
Latin  dictionaries,  yeomanry  is  latinised  plebs^  and  yeoman 
rtuiicusy  pagamis,  colonus.  The  expressions  jfcdman  cf 
the  crowny  yeoman  of  the  chamber^  yeoauzn  of  the  guards 
yeoman  tisner^  shew  the  impropriety  of  this  translation; 
for  thereby  it  is  plain,  that  veomen  originally  frequented 
courts  and  followed  the  proressiou  of  arms.  Yeomen  of 
the  crown  were  so  called,  either  beci^use  they  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  king's  person  at  court  and  in  the 
field,  or  because  they  held  lands  from  the  crown,  or  both. 

OuF  Latinists  are  also  mistaken  as  to  the  truie  Latin  term 
f&r  esquire;  it  should  be  seutarius,  $o  it  is  translated  by  fo-« 
Feigners,  or  scuiifer ;  so  I  find  it  in  an  ord^r  of  K*  Edward  L 
to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Yorfc,  requiring  ^  uls 
omnes  in  baliva  sua  milites,  scutiferos,  &c.  praemunici  faciat 
ad  proficiscendum,  &c.'  Escuage  is  translated  even  novr 
scutagium.  The  title  arm^er,  which  is  confounded  with 
that  o{  saittarittSy  is  the  proper  Latin  for  9l yeoman*. 

In  ancient  times,  kings,  chiefs,  and  all  princely  knights 
were  attended  by  esquires  and  yeomen,  that  were  so  stiled 
Iby  virtue  of  their  office.    In  battle,  while  the  king,  prince^ 
or  chief  knight,  was  occupied  in  arranging  the  army^  or 
battalion,   and  conducting  the  engagement,  the  office  of 
tbe  esquires  of  the  body  was  to  defend  bis  person  in  case 
of  a  personal  attack,  for  which  purpose  they  bore  shields  i, 
and  that  of  the  yeoman  was  to  encounter  the  enemy,  for 
which  they  were  armed  vntb  the  most  proper  offensive 
weapons;   whence  the  Latin  of  the  first  is  se^iarnis^  aa 
foreigners   agree,    and   tbe   latter,    amiigeti    as   reason 
sheweth.    I  cannot  aver,  that  the  offices  of  esquires  and 
yeomen  were  thus  categorically  distinguished;  but  it  seeona 
certain,  ttiat  yeomen  bad  much  the  same  hoaoar  audi  office 
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before  the  Norman  line  of  our  kings,  that  the  esquires  had 
after. 

I  must  own,  indeed,  the  title  of  yeoman  is  novir  pretty 
much  disregarded,  because  our  gentry,  by  reason  that  the 
English  tongue  is  not  so  universal  as  that  of  our  nekt  naigh^ 
hours,  prefer  titles  derived  from  their  lltngpiage.  Mor^ove^ 
•fter  the  conquest,  the  Roman  dialect  w^s  introduced,  add 
used  for  many  ages  at  court  atid  ai  the  bar.  If  some  of  ^W 
gentry  of  rank  and  fortune  would  agree  to  be  stiled  by  nd 
other  than  that  geUuine  English  title,  it  would  soon  appeaf 
in  another  light  When  statutes  are  deficient,  lawyetrs  havo 
recourse  to  ancient  custom^^  general  pmctioeB,  precedent 
reports,  authorized  maxims,  and  evident  conclusions,  to  de-* 
oide  cases  at  law*  Customs  and  maxims  generally  approved 
of  w^e  entirely  kept  in  remembrance  by  some  poetical 
expressions;  the  title  of  yeomah  is  theretore  mucii  mord 
considerable  than  is  generally  imagined,  since  it  is 


A  Spanish  Don,  a  German  County  and  a  French  Marqui^^ 
A  Yeoman  of  Kent  is  worth  them  all  three. 

This  adagium  may  be  of  modern  date,  and  may  regard 
health  only,  but  it  can  be  also  adapted  to  honours;  for  for-* 
merly  the  titles  yeoman  of  the  aymrif  yeolnan  of  the  chamber^ 
and  now  the  title  ^^^^^Tian  ushej\  is  in  as  much  honour  with 
us,  as  don^  county  siod  marptis,  are  in  their  respective  nations} 
for  they  are  given  not  only  to  the  higher  nobility,  but  also 
to  the  gentry  or  chief  commotlers.  Wherefore,  to  arguo 
iyllogistically,  according  to  the  mode  of  Aristotle  and  his 
adherents,  who  were  undoubtedly  the  best  logicians  in  thd 
schools  or  Athens,  though  the  worst  natural  philosophers^ 
or  rather  they  hardly  set  up  for  natiu^l  philosophy;  let  us 

<ay, 

Yedmen  are  on  a  level  with  dofk^^  counts,  arid  marquisses ; 
Dona,  counts,  and  marquisses  are  on  a  level  with  esquires ; 
Therefore,  yeonlen  are  on  a  level  with  esquires. 

These  arguments  are,  methinkS|  sufficient  to  revive  the 
splendor  oi  yeomdfiry  iH  honour  of  Old  England  and  the 
English  name;  yet  I  mtist  observe,  that  it  should  never 
be  more  esteemed  than  in  the  pi^nt  ag6,  because  it 
never  waa  More  gloriously  signalized ;  it  should  not  there- 
fore become  too  common,  and  it  is  better  tO  be  a  great 
yeoman,  than  a  little  esquire. 

1759,  Sept, 
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XLIX.    On  the  Word  Bumper. — Grace  Caps. 

Mr.  Urban,   * 

The  jolly  toper  is  so  fond  of  the  thing  we  call  a  bumper, 
that  he  troubles  not  himself  about  the  name,  and  so  long  as 
the  liquor  is  but  fine  and  clear,  cares  not  a  farthing  in  how 
deep  an  obscurity  the  etymology  is  involved.    The  sober 
antiquarian,  on  the  contrary,  being  prone   to  etymology^ 
contemplates  the  sparkling  contents  of  a  full  glass  with 
much  less  delight  than  he  does  the  meaning,  the  occasion, 
and  the  original  of  the  name.     I,  sir,  who  profess  myself  to 
be  one  of  the  latter  tribe,  am  for  discarding  the  vulgar 
original  of  the  name,  and  for  substituting  something  more 
plausible  in  its  place.    The  common  opinion  (I  call  it  the 
common  opinion,  because  I  have  heard  it  from  so  many)  is, 
that  the  bumper  took  its  name  from  the  grace-cup;  our 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  say  they,  after  their  meals,  always 
drinking  the  Pope*s  health,  in  this  form  "  au  bon  Pere." 
But  there  are  great  objections  tQ  this;  as  first,  the  Pope  was 
not  the  bon  Pere^  but  the  saint  Pere^  amongst  the  elder 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  the  attribute  of  sanctity  being 
in  a  manner  appropriated  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  his  see. 
Again,  the  grace-cup,  which  went  round  of  course,  after 
«very  repast,  did  not  imply  any  thing  extraordinary,  or  a 
full  glass.     Then  3dly,  let  us  consider  a  little  the  nature  of 
the  grace-cup.     Drinking  glasses  were  not  in  use  at  the 
time  here  supposed,  for  the  grace-cup  was  a  large  vessel, 
proportioned   to  the   number  of  the  society,  which  went 
,   round  the  table,  the  guests  drinking  out  ot  the  same  cup 
one  after  another.    Virgil  describes  something  like  it,  wlien 
speaking  of  the  entertainment  Queen  Dido  gave  to  ^neas^ 
he  says, 

Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  mensaeque  remoter; 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant. 

Hie  regina  gravem  gemmis  auroque  poposcit, 
Imple^tque  mero  pateram     *        *        *' 

Primaque,  libatp,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore^ 
Turn  Bitisa  deditiucrepitans;  ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro, 
post  alii  prpceres. 

The  feast  was  ended,  the  cup  went  round  after  it,  and 
the   bealtb  was,  that   Jupiter  would   shower    down   bis 
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blessings,  aiid  that  peace  ftnd  concord  might  reig^n  between 
the  parties,  the  Trojans  and  Tyrians;  which  leads  me  to  re- 
mark, 4thly,  and  lastly,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  the  grace*cup  was  the  Pope^s  health.  At  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  the  president,  or  his  locum  tenens, 

five  the  "  old  house,**  meaning  prosperity  to  tiie  college. 
at  then  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  smce  the  Reformation, 
therefore,  to  go  higher,  at  Mr.  Newman's  of  Westbere, 
near  Canterbury,  in  Kent,  I  saw  the  grace-cup  of  John 
Foch,  alias  Essex,  the  last  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's,  Canterbury, 
and  my  ever  valuable  friend,  Dr.  George  Lynch,  was  pleas- 
ed afterwards,  with  Mr.  Newman's  leave,  to  make  me  a 
present  of  a  very  neat  drawing  of  it,  which  now  I  have  by 
me.  It  was  mounted  with  silver  gilt,  mUch  in  the  maimer  as 
the  shells  of  cocoa  nuts  commonly  are,  and  was  very  neat. 
Foch,  the  abbot,  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  time,  as  likewise 
afterwards,  as  appears  from  John  Twyne's  Commentary  dc 
ItebtLs  AlbioniciSy  in  which  piece  he  is  the  principal  interlo- 
cutor. Mrs.  Newman  was  a  Foch,  of  the  same  family,  and 
by  that  means  the  cup  came  to  Mr.  Newman.  Now,  the  in- 
scription round  the  neck  of  this  cup,  in  old  letters  of  the 
time,  is  this, 

welcome  ze  be 
dryng  for  charite. 

This  cup  is  too  small  to  be  a  vessel  employed  in  the  common 
refectory  of  that  large  foundation,  and  probably  was  only 
used  ii\  the  abbot's  own  apartment.  But  now,  if  the  Pope's 
health  was  not  usually  drank  after  dinner,  by  the  religious 
societies,  and  I  thiuK  there  is  no  proof  it  ever  was,  we  can 
much  less  expect  it  should  go-round  in  those  jovial  meet- 
ings of  the  laity,  where  bumpers  were  introduced. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Urban,  1  am  for  looking  out  for  a 
different  original;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  word  is  of  no 
great  antiquity,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  modern,  for  it 
occurs  not  either  in  Littleton's  Dictionary,  or  Cotgrave;  I 
should  think  it  might  be  the  French  hon  verre^  which  is  a 
genuine  French  phrase,  as  may  be  seen  in  Boyer ;  and  cer- 
tainly, B^  P,  and  V,  being  letters  of  the  same  origin,  are 
easily  changed  one  for  aiK>ther.  But  if  this  does  not  please, 
I  would  observe  next,  that  in  some  of  the  midland  counties, 
any  thing  large  is  called  a  bumper,  as  a  large  apple,  or 
pear;  hence,  bumping  lass,  is  a  large  girl  of  her  age,  and  a 
bumpkin  is  a  large-limbed  uncivilized  rustic ;  the  idea  of 
grossness  and  size,  entering  the  character  of  a  oountry 
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bumpkin,  as  well  as  ttiat  of  an  wpdiisbed  rudenes*.  Mr. 
JobnsoD,  in  his  dictipnaryi  I  observe^  deduces  the  word 
bumper  from  bump.  But  what  if  it  should  be  a  oorrupUoa 
of  humbarcL,  or  bombard^  in  Latin  bombarduSy  a  greal;  gun; 
and  from  thence  applied  to  a  large  flaggon^  black  jack»  or 
^  full  glass?  Thus  the  lord  chamberlain  say4  to  the  porters, 
^ho  had  been  negligent  in  keeping  out  the  mob^ 

YoQ  are  lazy  knaves : 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,  when 
Ye  should  do  seryice. 

SA^*CT.  H.  VIII.  A.  V.  Sc.  S. 


Baitir^  of  bumbards  is  a  cant  term  for  sotting  and  drink* 
in^,  which  Nash,  in  his  Supplication  to  the  Deyil^  p.  44. 
calls  by  a  like  metaphor,  beer-baiting.  So  Shakespear 
again,  *^  vond  some  black  cloud,  yond  huge  one,  Tooks  like  a 
foul  bumbard  that  would  shed  his  liquor.  Tempest,  A.  ii« 
Sc.  2.  where  Mr.  Theobald  rightly  explains  it  a  large  .ves* 
«el  for  holding  drink,  as  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance  so 
called.  P  and  ^,  as  I  said,  being  so  similar,  bumbard  would 
easily  be  turned  into  bumper.  However,  Mr.  Urban,  I 
should  prefer  any  one  of  these  etymologies  to  that  of  au  bofi 
Perey  but  which  of  the  three  to  chuse  I  am  uncertain,  and 
therefore  am  very  willing  to  leave  it  to  Squire  Jones  to 
take  which  he  likes  best;  and,  if  he  approves  of  none  of 
tbemy  the  liquor  I  hope,  and  the  quantity,  may  still  please. 

Yours,  &c. 
1759,  June  Paul  Gebcseob, 


L.  On  the  Word  Culpiiit^ 

Sir  Et)W.  COKE  says,  our  books  of  reports  and  statutes 
in  ancient  time,  were  written  in  French,  and  observes,  tha 
difference  betwixt  the  writing  and  pronouncing  that  lan* 

fuage;  also,  that  the  legal  sense  ought  not  to  be  changed* 
believe  there  is  not  any  word  in  any  language  more  cor-* 
rupted,  or  applied  with  greater  impropriety,  t£an  thd  word 
CulpriL 

Afteir  indictment  read  against  the  prisoner  at  the.  bar,  he 
m  asked  whether  be  is  guilty  or  not  snilty  of  the  indictment; 
if  he  answers  not  gaUty^  tke  cleuL  of  the  arraignments 
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replies  culprit^  which  it  is  said  is  from  ctd  prist j  and  culprit 
from  ctUpabUis  and  presto,  and  signifies  guiUj/  already.  What  I 
^re  our  laws  so  severCi  or  their  procedure  so  preposterous 
ks  to  declare  a  person  guilty  because  be  hath  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  before  the  prosecutors  are  called  on  their  recog- 
nizances to  give  evidence,  and  afterwards  to  ask  him  how 
he  will  be  tried? 

Etymologies  are  a  necessary  part  of  grammar  ;  by  them 
we  arrive  at  the  primary  signification  of  terms,  but  if  far 
fetched  they  become  ridiculous.  How  many*  Dalton  and 
Burn  not  excepted,  have  tortured  themselves  with  the 
Word  culprit,  a  plain  corruption  from  the  French  qiCU 
paroil  ?  The  officer  of  the  court  says  to  the  prisouer,  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ?  If  the  prisoner  says  guilty,  his  confession  19 
recorded ;  if  he  answers  not  guilty,  the  officer  says  culprit^ 
whereas  he  ought  to  say  qu^uparoit ;  i.  e.  make  it  appear, 
or  let  it  appear  if  thou  art  not  guilt}'.  Culprit  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  qiCil  paroii^  which  is  pure  French,  and  bids 
the  prisoner  plead  for  himself,  and  make  his  innocence  ap- 
pear. Culprit  hath  manifestly  changed  the  legal  sense  or 
true  reading ;  and  a  false  one,  which  ought  to  be  exploded^ 
hath  been  admitted.  Common  reason,  common  humanity, 
Imd  similarity  of  sound  evince  thiA» 

M.  N. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  have  read  in  your  last  Magazine  M.  N/s  account  of  th^ 
<erm  Culprit.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  gentleman  at 

'  much  out  in  his  conjecture,  as  Dalton,  Burn,  or  those  whom, 
he  says,  have  tortured  themselves  about  its  etymology.  I 
think  its  derivation  very  obvious:  Cid  prist  taken  by  the 
tail  or  skirts,  from  ad  and  prendre  two  French  words,  and 
miffht  be  a  v^ry  just  definition  of  a  delinquent  ^before  he 
had  been  imprisoned:  or  perhaps  it  might  signify  one 
caught  in  the  fact. — ^The  term  being  I  presume  not  applied 
to  debtors.  It  perhaps  came  first  in  use  before  impnson- 
ment  was  so  much  practised,  or  when  all  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors were  immediately  tried  before  judges  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  in  all  which  senses  the  term  i^  most  pro- 

.  per  and  significant: 

Your  constant  reader, 

"[Another  correspondent  has  suggested,  that  the  word 
might  originally  have  been  culp'prist^  tliat  is^iakeo  (supposed 
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br  suspected)  to  be  guiltVy  and  in  this  sense  it  is  an  appel* 
lation  extremely  proper  for  a  person  who  has  been  accused> 
and  is  about  to  put  himself  on  his  trial.] 
1759^  June  aid  July. 
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Litchfield,  Jan.  IS. 
Mr.  Urban, 

On  the  10th  of  October 
Jast,  as  some  workmen  were 
removing  the  soil  near  the 
north  door  of 'the  great 
cross  isle  of  our  cathedral 
church,  at  the  depth  of  lit- 
tle more  than  three  feet, 
they  discovered  a  tomb- 
stone, of  an  uncommon 
size,  being  near  fifteen  in- 
thes  thick,  upon  which  is 
rudely  engraved  a  Calvary 
cross,  having  a  falchion  on 
the  dexter  side,  with  its 
pummel  erect  Upon  dis- 
placing the  stone,  (though 
pot  exactly  underneath  it) 
a  coffin,  of  a  different 
kind  of  stone,  with  a  lid 
cemented  with  mortar,  was 
discoverable,  and  placed 
due  east  and  west.  Within 
the  coffin  were  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a  human 
skeleton:  the  scull,  the 
leg  and  thigh  bones^  and 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back 
were  pretty  entire,  but  the 
rest  were  mouldered  into 
dust.  The  scull  reclined 
towards  the  right  shoulder, 
the  arms  were  a^cross;  but  every  part  was  disunited. 

As  the  basis  of  the  cross  (see  the  cut)  is  different  from 
most  I  have  seen,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  sentiments 
of  some  of  your  correspondents  upon  that  head,  as  well  as 
to  be  informed,  whether  the  ialchioa  does  not  denote  tbe 
deceased  to  have  been  a  warrior. 


S^one  Coffin  disawered  at  Litchfield.  22 1 

'  As  our  dean  and  chapter  have  lately  removed  a  building 
which  obstructed  a  near  approach  to  the  north  side  of  th^ 
cathedral,  and  fore-shortened  the  prospect ;  and  are  now 
levjelUng  the  ground,  and  laying  it  out  in  a  more  commodi^ 
ous  manner,  I  am  in  hopes  that  something  more  of  this  sort 
may  be  discovered.  If  this  should  happen  to  b^  the  case, 
you  may  expect  to  hear  again  from,  Sir, 

Yours,  &C. 

Richard  Green. 


To  Mr.  Richard  Green  of  Litchfield, 
Sir,  .  • 

Although  I  can  say  but  little,  I  fear,  to  your  satisfac* 
tioD,  on  the  points  you  propose  for  discussion,  to  wit,  the 
figure  of  the  cross  upon  that  ancient  tombstone,  &c.  yet  I  am 
always  very  desirous  of  giving  you  every  testimony  of  my 
regard,  and  shall  accordmglv  select  some  matters,  relative 
to  the  discovery  lately  niade  at  Litchfield,  which  I  hope 
may  not  prove  entirely  disagreeable,  and  of  which  4;herefor9 
I  beg  your  acceptance. 

A  question  mav  be  started,  whether  the  tomb-stone,  and 
the  stone  coffin,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person,  since 
the  coffin  did  not  lie  exactly  under  the  stone ;  but  I  think  we 
may  acquiesce  in  the  affirmative,  as  they  arq  things  perfectfy 
consistent  one  with  another,  and  that  a  small  displacing  of 
the  tomb-stone  might  happen  from  various  causes. 

The  person  interred,  whoever  he  was,  was  strongly  im- 
mured, or  rather  oppressed  with  stone, 

Tenet  hie  immania  Saxa, 

but  I  doubt  this  circumstance  will  not  enable  us  to  discover 
who  he  was.;  andj  indeed,  the  coffin  brings  with  it  so  few 
data  from  the  shades,  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  certain 
can  be  known,  either  as  to  the  person,  or  the  time  of  inter- 
ment. 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  great  number  of  stone  coffins  * 
found  in  this  kingdom,  that  formerly  all  persons  of  rank  and 
dignity,  of  fortune  and  fashion,  were  buried  in  that  manner. 

The  Sarcophagus,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  but  adopted 
by  the  Latins,  and  signifies  a  coffin  or  a  grave,  has  its  name 
froni  a  certain  property  which  the  stone  is  said  to  have  had, 


♦  At  Chesterfield,  and  Dronfieldy  in  Derbyshire ;  at  Notgrove,  in  Oioces* 
tcrshtre.     See  also  Thornton's  Antiq.  of  Nottinghamshire,  p.  456.    Camden's 
3ritonnia,  p.  508,  588,  725.     Dugdale's  Monasticon,  torn.  ii.  p.  124.     Sum- 
ner's appendix  No.  zxxviii.  Weaver's  funeral  Men.  p.  262.  Drake's  Bbpracum 
p.  420,  fsc.  ' 
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of  consuming  the  dead  body  in  a. few  days;^  biit  without  tU 
siting  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^  i  shall  shew^  which 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  that  this  was  the  custom  amongst  our 
Saxon  ancestors ;  the  number  of  the  coffins  founds  is  itself 
no  inconsiderable  proof  of  it;  bat  there  is  a  clear  instanco 
in  Ven.  Bede,  who,  speaking  of  Queen  £dy)thryd,  or  St« 
Awdry,  that  died  of  the  pestilence  in  the  year  669,  saysi^ 
she  was  buried,  by  her  express  command,  by  or  near  the 
other  persons  of  the  monastery,  whereof  she  was  abbess^ 
according  to  the  order  of  her  death,  and  in  a  wooden  coffin, 
*  et  sque,  ut  ipsa  jusserat,  non  alibi  quam  in  medio  eorum, 
juxta  ordinem  quo  transierat,  ligneo  in  locello  sepulta.'f 
This  implies,  that  otherwise,  a  person  of  her  high  birth,  and 
great  dignity,  would  have  been  buried  in  a  coffin  of  stone. 
This  inference  is  undoubtedly  just,  for  it  follows  after,  in  tha 
dame  author,  that  her  sister  Sexburg,  who  succeeded  her  a$ 
abbess,  after  she  had  Iain  in  her  grave  16  years,  caused  her 
bones  to  be  taken  up,  put  into  a  new  coffin,  and  translated 
to  a  place  in  the  church.  *  Jussitque  quosdam  fratre^ 
qussrere  LAPIDEM,  de  quo  LOCELLVM  in  hoc  facere 
possent :  qui  ascensa  navi, — ^venerunt  ad  civitatulam  qnan- 
^m*desoIatam, — et  mox  invenerunt  juxta  muros  civicatis 
LOCELLVM  de  MARMORE  ALBO  pulcherrime  factum, 
(^erculo  quoque  similis  LAPIDIS  a^tissime  tectum,'  &c. 

Let  this  then  suffice  for  the  antiquity  of  these  stone  coffins 
m  this  island.  As  to  more  modem  times,  the  use  of  them 
continued  it  seems  as  late  as  the  rergn  of  Henry  IIL  for 
William  Fumival,  who  flourished  at  that  time,  was  buried  in  a 
stone  coffin,  as  we  find  in  Dr.  Thorotoa's  Nottinghamshire,' 
p.  456,  and  Sir  William  Dttgda!e*s  Monasticon,  Tom.  ii.  p.  926. 
The  metrical  epitaph  being  misreported  by  boththese  authors^ 
{  shall  here  recite  it,  with  the  proper  corrections^. 

Me  memorans  psalle,  simiit  currrs  quia  CdllCj^ 
De  Fournivalle  pro  Willelmo,  rogo,  psalle. 

But,  fo  some  cases,  the  custom  continued  as  long  as  Henry 
VIIL's  time,  as  appears  from  Brown  Willis's  Cathedrals,  Vol^ 
ii.  p.  .59. 

But  bow  comes  this  coffin,  you  will  ask,  to  be  without  the 
church,  and  on  the  north  side  of  it  ?  It  is  true  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  usage,  few  people  are  buried  in  our  ordinary 


mjf* 


*  P\\nj4  -N.  H.  JLib.  XXX vi.  c  xvik  f  Bede,  it.  c«xhE» 
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piuroc&ial  chiirch-yards,  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchy 
But  in  cities  and  towns,  you  are  sensible,  it  is  otherwise, 
and  I  suppose  I  need  not  give  instances  to  you.  As  to  the 
other  particttlar,  the  coffin's  lying  without  the  fabric,  I  ima- 
gine it  never  was  within  it ;  for  when  Roger  Clinton,  bishop 
of  Litchfield,  about  the  year  1148,  erected  your  present 
neat  and  elegant  cathedral,  he  certainly  did  not  contract^ 
but  rather  enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  old  foundation*-^ 
Until  the  time  of  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
whose  pontificate  began  A.D.  740,  and  ended  iii  748,  the 
custom  of  burying  within  the  precincts  of  towns  and  cities 
did  not  prevail  here.  *  But  it  was  not  till  towards  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  that  persons,  how  great  soever,  were  buried 
in  churches,  unless  it  happened  that  they  were  remove^ 
thither  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  in  or« 
der  to  be  reputed  and  worshipped  as  saints.  Thus  St.  Awdry 
above,  was  translatekl  into  the  church  by  her  sister;  ami 
Be^  tell  us  of  your  Litchfteld  prelate,  St.  Chad,  <  Sepultua 
est  primo  quidem  juxta  ecclesiam  sancta»  Marise^  sed  post* 
modum  constructa  ibidem  ecclesia  beatissimi  apostotorttm 
principis  Petri,  in  eandem  sunt  ejus  ossa  trenslatsL,  f^  and 
this  is  very  agreeable  to  that  canon  of  King  Edgar,  '  do- 
cemua  etiam  ut  in  ecclesia  nemo  sepeliatar,  nisi  sciatur  qnod 
in  vita  deo  bene  placuerit^  ut  inde  judicetur,  quod  sit  tali 
sepnloiia  dignus.'  % 

The  steps  by  which  we  came  to  bury  in  churches  so  ge* 
net  ally,  as  now  we  do,  a  custom  which  almost  every  bcdy 
comiuaintf  o^  and  nobody  cares  to  rectify,  appear  to  me  to 
be  these.  Persons  of  an  extraordinary  reputed  sanctit]r 
were  first  placed  there,  as  in  the  cases  of  St.  Awdry,  and  St. 
Chad.  Founders,  and  patrons,  and  other  great  names,  be^ 
gan  then  to  creep  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  £aibric,  and  se 
were  bud  in  the  porch^§^  (and  it  is  observable,  that  the  stono 
cofiia  we  are  speaking  €>f,  was  found  lying  very  near  the 
north  door  of  the  ^eat  cross)  or  in  the  entry  of  the  cloys* 
ters,!!  or  in  the  cioyster  itself  before  the  chapter  house 
door,!)  or  in  the  chapter  house, ||  or  in  the  sacristy. | 
Sometimes  the  bodies  were  reposited  in  the  wall,  first  on 
tbe  outside,  a  very  notable  instance  of  which,  as  i  remember^ 
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*  Matth.  Parker's  Antiq.  p.  91.  and  Staveley's  Hist,  of  Churchei,  p.  36. 

+  Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  3, 

X  WUkin^g  Coocil.  p.  227, 

i  Staveley'Vjnist.  of  Churches,  p.  261, 262, 263,  SonuL  Antiq.  Cant  p«  U7. 


8  Dttd|f»  AfonatticoD,  i.  p.  126, 127. 
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you  have  at  your  church  at  LitchSeld,  and  then  in  theinstdis 
of  the  wall  *.  In  process  of  ciaie,  they  b^an  to  erect  isles^ 
and  to  bury  and  establish  chantries  in  them ;  after  which 
they  made  free  with  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  lastly^ 
but  I  think  chiefly  since  the  Reformation,  except  in  the 
cases  of  sanctity  abovementioned)  they  had  recourse  to  the 
chancel. 

Itappears  from  this  shortstate  of  affiurS)  that  the  bones  foui^I 
in  the  stone  coffin  in  question,  must  be  those  of  some  person 
of  considemble  note,  that  flourished  some  time  after  the  year 
748,  but  probably  not  till  some  short  time  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  as  I  judge  from  the  form  of  the  arch,  on  which  the 
cross  is  erected,  which  is  mitred,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Normans.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  cross,  nothing  precise  caa  ' 
be  determined  from  thence;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  heralds, 
who  have  varied  the  forms  of  crosses  immensely,  one  sees 
them  in  shapes,  infinitely  various,  upon  tomb*stones. 

We  will  say  then,  upon  the  footing  of  probability,  that 
this  person  might  be  interred  about  1 170,  but  as  to  who  he 
was,  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss« 

On  the  hd  or  cover  of  the  coffin,  in  your  draught,  there 
is  the  representation  of  a  falchion,  or  some  such  instrument. 
Now  Bede  tells  us,  that  one  Ouini,  a  lay-brother,  resided 
^ith  the  other  Monks  at  St.  Chad's  monastery  at  Stowe,  and 
was  the  person  that  heard  the  miraculous  celestial  music 
that  presaged  the  death  of  that  prelate ;  that  Ouini  was  an 
illiterate  man,  not  qualified  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
though  he  was  a  person  of  not^  and  great  worth :  and  when 
he  retired  to  a  monastery,  upon  his  leaving  the  world,  he 
came  ^  simpllci.  tantum  habitu  indutus,  et  securim  atque 
asciam  in  manu  ferens,'  to  Lsestigaeu,  'non  enimad  otium,  ut 
quidam,  seil  ad  laborem  se  monasterium  intrare  significabat.* 
From  Laestigaeu  be  came  to  Stowe,  where  I  presume  he 
died.  Certainly,  the  instrument,  expressed  upon  the  cover 
of  the  coffin,  would  be  proper  enough  to  denote  tliisperson, 
but  he  cannot  be  the  party  that  was  interred  here,  because 
in  all  probability  he  did  not  long  overlive  the  year  672, 
which  was  the  time  of  St.  Chad's  death,  and  at  that  time, 
our  ancestors  did  not  bury  in  towns,  so  that  the  times  and 
circumstances  do  not  at  all  accord. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  the  Ascia  was  very  frequently  put 
upon  urus  and  altars,  and  the  figure  of  it  is  very  various ; 
this  circumstance  of  the  Ascia  placed  upon  monuments  of 


*  SOmnef  B  Aotiq.  of  Canterb.  p.  .127.    Drake's  Eborac  p.  42). 
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fMs  kindy  has  occancned  a  very  puzzling  prbblem  to  the 
aittiqimries;  Montiaucon  himself  does  not  pretend  to  decide 
amongat  them.    But  you  shall  hear  his  account ;  he  says^ 
that  *•  towards  Lyons,  and  in  other  provinces  of  France,  at 
Home,  and  at  Mayence,  sepulchres  have  been  found  where 
there*s  a  certain  kind  of  Hatchet,  or  Ascia,  rem-eiented 
with  this  ii^seription,-^^  Asda  dediamt^  sooietim^s  thva 
written  at  length,  and  irometimes  with  the  first  letters  "onlyyT 
8.  AS.  D«.     There  are  also  some  monuments  M^tmne  tbtf 
HatSchet  is  exhibited  without  any  inscription.    Therb  is  « 
very  great  variety  observable  in  the  shape  of  these  Aseiov 
^-^The  question  why  an  instrument  of  this  kind  sboukf  b^' 
represented  on  Ikionuments,    and  why  sepulchriBs  should 
thus  be  dedicated' jtfi  Ascia^  ^  under  the  hatchet,*  is  not>«a«ity 
answered,  nor  do  I  see  that  any  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
such  a  custom* — But  how  difficult  soever  it  be  to  nnd'thd 
meaning  of  it,  a  great  many  haye  ;pevertheless  attempted 
it,  though  I  think  without  success,  none  having  yet  hit 
upon  it,  [here  he  reports  the  groundless  conjectures  of  M* 
Cnorier  and  Fabretti,  and  concludes]  in  s^ort,  among  all  ^e 
explications  that  I  have  seen  there  is  not  one  satis^ctory ; 
nor  indeed  do  I  think.aay.£ud^  will  ever  be  hit  upon,  until 
we  have  more  light  afforded  us  from  some  new  discovered 
inscription.^^*    I  shall  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  this  djffi* 
cult  question,  neither  dare  I  presume  to  say,  that  the  instru- 
ment on  your  cover  is  the  Ascia ;  for  the  exhibition  pf .  the 
Ascia  was  a  Pagan  custom,  whereas,  the  cross  plainly  shews^ 
that  theperson  here  interred  was  a  Christian ;  and  perhaps  as 
you  conjecture,  a  warrior;  for  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  pre- 
late, it  bein^  a  custom  in  these  early  times  to  inter  bishopib 
in  pontijicahbusy    of  which    the    ribg    and    crosi&r   w^re 
apart,  substances  which  are  not  very  Hable  to  waste;    Thi^ 
custom  relative  to  the  prelates,  I  infer  from  a  passage  m* 
Bagd.'Mon.  iiL  p.  220,  where  it  is  remarked,  that  Richard 
Pecke,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  was  buried  in  the  convent  of 
Sl  Thomas,  at  StafFofd,  in  his  habit  6f  a'  regular  canon,' 
whereupon  it  Immediately  follows  ^  NAM  allata  sunt  ponti- 
ficalia ejus  per  G.  pecke,  consan^uineum  suum,  monachum 
apud  Conventriam,  sicut  ipse  episcopiis  disposuerat/    But 
what  is  very  material,  there  was  no  prelate  buried  at  Litch- 
field, about  this  time. 

You  see.  Sir,  we  are  involved  in  the  thickest  darkness,  ia 
regard  to  the  person  interred,  and  what  is  nvorse,  we  are 
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«  Montf.  V'.LJk  Hit  €.  5. 
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the  bw«s  Qf  to^  sK^lotoq  fouiut,  wiibitt  ^  «pffiQ  w^fc^  <b^f 
Vn^tflds  this,  Sir,  J  tl«fik9  is,wti»t:Wg^vel!,  b^.e^g^qw* 
nft^.t^he  tsorpsi^  bftd.lw«  W  Iwgajtjflie  j  ft>rJ*^  v4^  of  Om 

feweli)  iVUfiql^  4n4  skin.;  tb^ti  t^e,«|if  ^fr.#|4')igain#fHfll 

^,4i*»lwti^Qp4i0orrupti^n.pf  «,  d^%4;Myf.  ^  Jpofc  upW 
¥11  be.iKMry,.u»Q«rtwnr  b^^ftw*  it  will  4i¥p9ii4  very.Qum^on 

'        •'  "   ^  Yotors.&c.        — 


« 

tb"'/^  Jtev.  John  Taylor^   LL.D;  ChunctU&r  if  -At  IWy 

ttjHjj^T,  vfiry.gepeial  aij^  extqnsirp  Jgoowledgc  yofuarft  Coa- 
ie^^1pdlY.mas^e;J.Q  fpmjj^iojr  a. syp^n^er  tfl 

^,  esuBtence  of  comig^i^  goI4  apjo^gs^  the  An|;l9-Si^ail9p, .  I 
^^i^M  ^''^i^V'y^n  jfabxic^tioi^;  you  ijcp  frell^a.wiir^'  at;  tii^ 
sMte."tiip«,ojt*tlig  tffXQ^oji^  theprejudweji  apd  of  tbi^,4i^ 
culj^  oai?/couu>ioit\y,naeets  with  m  extirpg^ting,h;  jkiiOweyey 
ij^  j8  tbp^pr^qjp^l  intejitib'p  of  the  Ski\Qs  of  Duisert^t^onsS 
iic.'whii9^CQ^Jc^I.I[ipp^  friendship,  aw 

X9^1I.f%^Sf  ?^^Ww^  vjiQity  op  tb^i  heafj^  Id9,^»ay  youK 
curiosity  would  induce  you  to  peruse. 

Th^.prepf>s8^i9ii.  I  am^  apiea|^ug  of,  b^g^n.  asi  early  a»  M^e 
4£(p  of  Cam^enf  9  which  is  as  ii^ucb  as  to  say^  is  as  <ilil  a^ 


irfi^M 


[*  Dissertations  on  some  Anglo-Saxon  Remains.  By  Samuel  Pegge,  ll.A.| 
•^  Camdea^B  Remains, .  In  ihe  :Gha|>Ur  tf    ~ 


'^tcbim  ^  M  Hc^r^e  Odfif  0)>k  iSJ 

pr^t>^a(eAi>y  onY  ao^litfttl  ^ti^gilgi^d  i^'tW^  MiVj^et,  R  a^be*^ 


J^oii  reflect'  6tt  what  Iia[fJThbbcm>y>  sriyiJ 
S(i<^V  bftihehf,  ttmt  th^  At<<^  in^llte'obU^ctibn  #ere  ^r  thkC 
«r^tiiMi^n  at'Oxroi^d  k^'latelya^  ibe  Latin  ^dHidti  ot*  King 
iElfr^dVftfe'iti  }67et^,  dtid  it  h  WHAiiVthat  tHf  the  year 
\Q^5,  when  a  nest  of  Sticas  was  discovered  at  Jlipp<>n^  in 
Yorkshire,  *  the  Saxbiif  iHohey  in  cobpir  was  exltr^tlitly 
^afde.  The  9iibi($'ge«tl<s^atl^l90'Cest{mfs,  ih'  n^gak^d  to  Ihi! 
^i^il^ies  of  \4^iirHKU  thtf  Coilqtierbf  iriid  WiHitini  Rafn^,  tTral! 
tU^j  i^ere  so  tei'y  W/e  m*hta  time/lho^gR  tiow  sd  pTeti^IPul 
iMt  Aerek fctrlMy an^ cMlec«k)tl  bM'UWwiU  «xid()it ^^ 
half  a  dozen  of  them,  thHr  ^ith  thld(*t(tVbost  Aiifgctic/e  be^ 
eould  btit  (ii-d<ifai^  oni^  <of  eiCh^  ktri^fill'  A.D.  1709,  xi^n' 
Hftreha^p^ibgat  Yd^tr,  ocdflslotK^d'Vh^findiii^  a'b'pxlrtiic^ 
<tontaihed  S^Qbf  therii.  It^Mtis  wwn^  tide  bAbfe  tli^Teai-necf 
aiHiqbarr^s  wo^ld  Wli^tle  >fh^re  w^e'  aAy  stttli' jtoleces'  alf 
gVoati  of  fcl%.  BdWfltfd^L  Knd  \Mt  tttW  they  ^i^'  fitHy'cdn-^ 
VtMd^'  6if  it'.'  'AiS'  t«  *gt)W  cdfaS  iti  f)«r«ti;fljii-,'  Ao^fe  a? 
EivftB- ei:4^6Hs  a 

fttthesuggtgilbhoPNfKTdlKw,  ifhbtttrtitiHxrpei 

the  g;old  Alledtbk  iti  Ldftf  Ojrtbf^s  cataldgtie;    THe  i^a'trife  'P 
Jtfteiifrtesrtwcbi&etJghtVeainthe  Penfbi^hf^rfta^Ji^,  P^^ 
frfbte^  38. '  afrr!  Mi*.  Fofke^  beiiig  c6rrtmisiioiied  by  Hi^  lor'dl^ 
abip  to  m  fdr'it,jafaTe n^les^;  afs  Ibav^  bi*n  m''S,iihiAri'6tf 


Rbt'c'fertis^  A'niK>41';Hs.  Hi^/S.  iff. 3*.  dtMtrfrkxdAVifhi^ 
Mtoch«^>es(i^fijort  etf  ^i<^eeorii1()btn  LobddA,  q'oV^d'if^s/htM 


t 


r  '  •'  ^'>^;  ■  '  '    -•'-  '  -^^   ^  •    •;•  .:•'-'  •'■'   *    '  '  :-••'•  '^'^ 


i  ••    .    .  r  V  J   '       i 

\'«  JOr.flQfl^niMr.Wli^kerva^lwrba^  be  «kli»fne4ii;  tMOiiieft.  4.  ifr 

tW  .Scxies  ^  BuM«n^tiun^        .  ^.  :    •    •!         !- •  c      • 


(£9  deCQWit  tff  0f  scarce  GolACain. 

vex  fieri  facit  d^  cfierp  ciir rat  taoain  civitaie  pred^cta  quam 
alibi  per  regnuoi  Angiiei  tamad  epiptiones  quand  ad  vendi^ 
fiopes  faciendas,  yus^^uiUbet  dem^rius  prQ  xx.denarj.ifi  Sterr 
liogorum*  Ex,  quo4  mon^ta  rej[iaa|rgfiitea.curratfiiiDiliter 
gicut  curr^re  cua^uevit^  T.  R.  apua  C^^am  XVL  die 
August!.    Per  Con^ilimn  Reg|&'' 

It  is  here  positiyelv  df^^r^^i  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^g  had  caased 
some  gold  money  to  be  niade,  which  was  to  pass  for  twenty- 
pence  (not  twenty,  shillings,  as  is  said  in  the  qotes  on  Rapin)^ 
and  yet  no  specioien  of  this  pnQoey  has  been  hitherto  pro* 
duced.  ,,    . 

The  use  I  wou)d  majwe  of  ihese  histories,  ja  to  shew  the 
unreasonableness  and  inconclusiveness  oi  the  prejudice  ia 
question^as  likewise  the  probability^  afteic^what  has  beei^ 
said  in  the  Seriefrpf  Dissertatiopa^  of  the  Saxpo*  bayiag 
struck  some  gold,  thoaffh  so  f<6W  of  theiJT.piec^  ia  thi^ 
metal  have  a^  yet  come  down  to  uSi  . 
^  But  perhaps  jou  may  herfs  ask  what  can  be  the  ocqasioii 
of  the  Saxon  gold. coins  being  scarce?  The  prqbabl^ 
cause  of  thi^^  I  take  to  be^  the  sciircity  of  gold  bulhoii^ 
amongst  them.  F^r.  this  islaikdproditf^c^d'  nope  iiiselff  ao4 
our  foreign  trade  in  those  times  viraa  lH»t  smaflj  V€;ry  little  un-^ 
coined  gold  1  conceive^  .was  iniported  iu^  the  kingdom* 
Besides  provisions  and  other  necessaries  were  then  so  cheapo 
that  there  was  little  occasion  for  gold  in  \h^  counje  of  peo- 
ple*s  traffic  one  amongst  another;  consequently  this  speqiea 
of  coin  being  but  little  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce) there  was  the  less  necessity  for  the  striking  of  anv; 
great  quantity  of  it.  These  now  were  plaQisible  causes  oi 
scarcity,  and  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  th^  coinage  of 
gold  in  some  small  portioD«^  which  is  aU  that  is  as^^erted.  ia 
the  Series  of  Dissertations.  .  >    .   ' 

[  So  much  in  regard  to.  popular  prejudice,  r  vou  woa1<)  ob-» 
serve^  Sir,  that  in  the  preface  to  tne  .Qerie^  m  Dissertations^ 
I  mentioned  a  gold  coin  of  my  own  which  I  imagined  might 
he^  an  ^nglo-Saxon^  and  I  dare  say  you  would  wonder  that  I 
caused  it  not  to  be  engraved  on  ^  that.  occasioiL  That^Sir^ 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  do»  because,  though  I  was  daft 
ficiently  satisfied  myself,  froqi.  the  appearance  i^f  it,  tjbat  it 
w:3s  a  Saxon ;  yet,  to  say  the  truths,  i  C9p}d  (lot  atit^t  tijn# 
aiake  but  the  reverse  of  it  so  clearly  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  it 
has  happened  since  then,,  by  a  ^ery. particular  gofid  fortuije^ 
that  my  friend  Mr.  White,  to  whom  the  second  dissertation 
in  the  Seruss  isvaddsessed,.  sent  me  down  a  gold  coin, 
which  proved  to  be  a  duplicate  to  mine,  and  though  imper-' 


*  w 


^     V 


6n  GM  CalnJ  '  i2^ 

(ect  in  the  legend  of  tfee  reverse,  as  mibfr  vrdsy  y^A\h  im- 
perfectioa  being  in  a  different  part,  the  twd  coins  both  to- 
fi^ether  furnish  out  a  complete  legend.  The  reading  iir 
evidently  DVITA  MQNE,  that  is,  Duita  Monetarins,  and 
this  I  <biuk  a  confirm^don  of  the  piece  being  a  real  Anglo- 
Saxon.'  . 

F  u  that  time  had  the  power  of  W^,  and  yoo  are  sensible^ 
that  dw  and  iv  are  the  initial  letters  of  many  Sax oii  words: 
4od  that  they  shouW  be  so  in  proper  names  is  certainly  very 
analogous;  probably  the  modem  name  of  Dm^ht  is  no  other 
ihan  Uiis  Saxofi  one  DVTTA :  but  however  that  be,  DVITA' 
lias  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  Sa^dn  name,  the  first  syU 
laible  of  which  occurs  in  that  of  Dnfna,  one  of  the  bishops 
^f  Rochester.*  And  ias  fVina  and  Diiina  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  same  nam^,  so  I  apprehend  Witta  and  Dutta  mzy 
Be  the  same;  and  Witta  is  the  name  of  the  grandfather  o^ 
Hengistf  The  crosses  upon  these  reverses  are  a  good  deal 
after  the  manner  of  the  Trench,  from  whence,  one  has  rea- 
son to  think,  the  moneyer  chose  to  imitate  the  gold  specie 
of  that  nation.  This,  Sir,  is  ail  I  shall  trouble  you  with  at 
tbis  juncture,  only  you  must  give  me  leave  to  iptreatyou  to 
accept  in  good' part  this  puolic  testimony  of  regard  from' 
your  old  and  invariable  friend^ 

S.  Pegge. 
Whittingtm,  June  12. 


LIIL  On  the  Existence^  of  CMd-Cbin  previous  to  the  reign  of 

Edward  ill. 

To  EmannH  Mpniex  Da  Castas  Fellow*  of  the  Royal  Society ^^ 

atid  rf  the  Socuty  if  4ntijuari€s. 

r      Sib,  . 

The  existence  of  coined  gold,  after  the  Norman  sera,  ani^ 
j^rerious  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL  as  occasionally  mention-* 
ed  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor,  admits  of  so  much  further  il- 
Tustration,  that  the  learned  antiquary  must  be  indispensably 


^^^^^I^mmm0m*       >      I     ■     Wi     «        , 


,    «  Tanner's  Biblioth.  p.  243^  and  the  authors  there  quoted, 
f 'Chron.  Sax.  p.  13,  *•- 

a3 


9M,  pfk  (Sq14 J^nh. 

qbl^  tp  ^very  gcartlp^pn.  who  will  contribute  fny .thing  tq 
it$  pprff  ct  ^$fapjishjp4|nt^ '  The  fact  rests  at  present  upon 
tije  authority  qt  the  wanuscript  chrorticle  of  the  city  of 
Ij^bndoD^  ana  thie record  in, the  Tow/dr,^  both' lii^c^.  methmksi 
receive  spipe  cQu^roiat^Qn  ffotp  tne  nature  or  t^^oria 
struck  by  ildWard  III.  for  the  fiorin  at'  6s.  Sd.  i.  6.  Vi^hty^ 

Sence,  standi  ip  the  simi^  prQport|on  to  the  gplfl  p,etiny^  of 
r^ury  in.  which  .w^^  to  p^^s  for  i^wetlty-jSeqc^j  a^  £hf| 
QJlver  groat  of  £dward  did  to  the  silver  penny.  I  prdpp^ 
nqt  that  g^ntleqa^n  sh6.uld  j^y  a  ^rajo  niiore .  weignt  upoii 
tUi  obsfsrvation  than  ^{lat  it  wiU  r«^ily  bear;  but  certainly 
the  followiiig  Jewish  ip^truipent,  with  >Vhich  you  have  beet) 
pleased  to  favour  me  m  an  £)Qgli$h\clrej5s^  as'I  here  ^ive  it^ 
ipay  demand  their  best  {ittebtion,  since  it  sq  p^rfeq^Iy  ac- 
cords with  the  other  ^yidence^  ^hove^i  and  would  pefh^bn^ 
be  Sufficient  of  itselt,  were  it  even  de^ti^ute  of  their  aio^, 
to  establish  the  point  In  question.  !but  be  ttjat  ^  it  With 
youvvill  perp[iit  ine>/,Sir^  (o  intreat  you  to  accept  of  this 
public  acKoo^frledgineoty.tog^ether  >vith  tli^  ren)^rk$  subjojne^ 
tp  the  instrument  (upon  wfifch  1  know  you  will  put  such  a 
cqnspructiqn  as  is  mos^  consistent  with  mendsfiip  alid  caur 
<(Qur)  a$  the  best  ref  urn  )o  can  f^^ake  fqr  the  o^li]g;ation  pf  this' 
biiinane  atid  seasonable  comnmnicatton. 

I  am, 

YoUrt,  Jcci 

.  Samubl  P£001# 


ne  Instrument 

ly  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  confess  with  final  confess 
lion,  that  at  any  tnne  there  eometh  my  brotber<-ib*hiw  Rnbbj 
Aaron,  the  sonofRabbyJudab«  within  fifteen  days  of  Pente- 
post,  in  the  forty-sixth  jear  of  the  rejgn  of  our  Lor4  the 
King  Henry,  the  son  of  King  John,  and  possess  me  in  the 
house  and  yard,  and  the  smau  houte,  th0  (litchei^  and  a^ 
that  beksngt  to  him  that  he  hath  given  vsk^  by  tbf  bond  oj^ 
srography,  in  which  bond  is  expreMly  mentioned  with  enT 
tire  possf  ssioo,  and  was  nmde  before  tW  Rev.  Dr.  Ham^sar 
and  the  aldermen,  then  at  the  same  time  I  did  confess  that 
J  forgave  and  discharged  llim  of  aH  the  debt  of  fenrteeii 
jaku  that  h^  owes  me  upon  a  bond  of  srugrapby,  from  the 
creation  ii^  the  world  to  the  end  thereof  and  from  all  pthef 


4«bU'iWit  wmffi  tm^e  before  PMUec;f>9^  u  U'ell  ^  tii0«0  «f 
«iy  bonour^d  fkt)i^r  of  pi^us  membry,  a9..tbQfe.  of  my  h^-f 
aonred  i^atlierwho  is  sUil  Uvi«g»  (^HQ^pfJA^^  deblkeo^^ 
ipie  as  is  dsclMred  iq  the  bond  bf  «:rug^apb^  ^f  tb^  pr^soAl 
ibbat  he  made  oie  of;  the  said  h^Qse  against  hia  beirs^  aiiA 
a^gainst  aay  oody  tbiM  shoj^d  come  by  bis  fiowev.  Or  ky* 
ikn  aasi^BofCAi  ef  bi^  hanci^  and  with  good  witness*  tl)«(|  be 
<rhe  Said  Sabby  Aarou  cannot  pretend  ta  prov^  or  quarrel 
ia^nst  tbe  witnesses  qt  tbq  pieteAsio^.    And  if  there  is  aai 

flit  or  pensiM  of  tbe  kiag  limited  before  tbe  bboYe-oamed 
eetecpst^  it  sbaU.be  prT>longe4  f<^  tbe  term  of  fifteeo 
days  afjter  a)^y.  limited. gift  or  pension  of  ibe  king.  and.  I 
4q  cotifess  with  a  penalty  of  two  J(ikuj  to  possess  Uie  said 
Kabby  Aaron  with  all  my  might  in  the  court,  as  is  declared 
m  the  bond  of  sale^  that  1  made,bi>ii  i<i  tbe  bond  office*  foff 
twQJaku,  of  gold»  amipediatel^  after  be  baa  possessed  me  vn 
the  saic)  house,  and  all  what  is  due  tjohim^  and  ip  presenee 
of  the  EoF.  Pr,  Hameisar  and  tfa^  aldermen^  if  he  pleases 
t.o  rf^eive  it  from  my  bandsy  an4  ^bis  said  fine  is  to  our  lord 
the  fciog,  aad  jsll  the  time  that  tbis  bond  is  19  bis  hap4  and 
iie  do^s  not  put  me  in  possession  pf  it,  as  is  declared  ^oore# 
I  cannot  ne|[lfct  to  give  oipr  lord  the  )uog  two  jalpu  ef  gc^ldj 
ana  all  is  naht  and  atedfast,  and  what  I  have  confessed 
i  baye  aigoea. 

Aaron>  the  son  of  lUbby  Ha&ui. 


«■<■ 


Tlic  Hemarki, 

1^4  manuscript  chronicle  puts  the  gold  coinage  at 
eiirv  Ul.  at  t*he  year  1^58,  wHich  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
f^coiro  in  the  tower,  whifch  is  dated  16th  Aug.  41  H.  III.  for 
fL'eAfy  acceded  id  ttie  crown  ID th  Oct.  1^16^  aiid  i6tb  Au^» 
k^ihe  41st  year  oir  bis  reigni  will  .consequently  be  in  12^9« 
This  instrument^  In  wliicfi  jfVzA'u  pf  ^o\d  are  mentioned,  is 

lys  a 
itioii 

'§^t     T- r-T 

JScii'i  oiit  then  it  does  not  appear  ibaiLtbe  ecu  of  ^old  ^as 
^6in^d'fi6  sboi)  as  this*  (See  Mons.  Le  ^laric^  p.  260.}  Be* 
aides,  as  there  is  meotioo  oifourttmjaku  in  the  instrument, 
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ftSt  OnGoldCdin. 

n^thdnt  the  additioH  of  gold^  some  nense  of  tli^  word  should 
be  sOQgbt  for^  that  will  suit  both  with  silver  and  gold  money 
of  the  time.  And  tbis^  in  my  opinion^  can  be  no  other  but 
the  word  sterling.  Bnt  what  connection  is  there  belw^nf 
ih^  ^ovd  jaku  and  the  word  sterling  f  I  answer,  a  very  close! 
one,  if  you  consider  the  etymology  of  the  two  words.  Aa 
to  the  latter,  which  I  shall  take  6rst,  our  antiquaries  are 
strangely  perplexed,  even  at  this  time,  about  its  etymology 
and  tne  first  use  of  the  term  in  this  kingdom.  (See  Alr« 
liCak^s  Introduction,  p.  20,  et  sea.)  It  first  related  to  the 
standard  or  purity  of  the  metal,  and  afterwards,  by  tne^ 
ionymy,  came  to  signify  the  piece  or  penny  coined  accord- 
ing to  that  standard.  The  original  meaning  then  is  that  of 
$tandard  or  alloy.  Now,  though  the  word  sterling  does  not 
occur,  as  is  asserted,  in  Dam  f may 'book,  yet  the  thing  called 
standard  was  evidently  then  known,  as  is  plain  from  the  ex- 
pression Libra  arsa  which  necessarily  implies  a  standard. 
(See  Spelman^s  GI.  v.  Libra.)  This  author  very  rationally  sup* 

5 OSes,  that  at  first  money  was  altogether  here  in  this  king- 
om  paid  by  tale,  as  ours  now  is,  and  from  thence  a  pound 
of  such  money  was  called  libra  numerata,  and  contained  240 
pence.*  But  afterwards,  when  by  reason  of  the  numl»er 
of  miuts,  some  pennies  were  made  too  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  iniquitous  practice  of  clipping  ^commenced, 
they  began  to  tvetghp  and  from  thence  came  the  terms  ot 
libra  pema  and  libra  pensata.  And  lastly,  when  this  provi^ 
sion  would  not  do,  but  adulteration  also  began  to  take  place, 
then  they  had  recourse  to  the  fire,  from  whence  came  the 
expression  of  libra  arsa.  Gerpase  of  Tilbury  indeed  says, 
that  this  trial  by  combustion  wasfirst  instituted  by  the  bishop 
pf  Salisbury,  Roger  of  Caen,  temp.  Henry  .1.  when  that  prince 
had  converted  the  eatable  and  corn  fermes  into  pecuniary 
payments.  But  Spelman  shews,  by  several  passages  out  of 
the  record  of  Domesday,  where  you  have  libra  arsa,  ad 
arsuramj  and  arsuri,  that  it  Was  used  in  the  Conqueror*s 
time,  and  consequently^  that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  could 
only  be  the  restorer  of  that  method.  Wl\at  we  call  itandardj^ 
you  see,  was  well  known  at  the  time  of  theConoueror's  sur- 
vey, and  so,  I  dare  say,  was  the  term  sterling,  though  it  be 
not  found  in  the  record,  for  it  not  only  denotes  the  th^ng,.but 
is  ^tually  used  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  an  author  boifn  in  the 


«  • 


^  So  we  are  to  remdln  Spelmap,  aind  not  120. 


"     OnGoUCna.  is* 

CJonqn^roir^s  thne,  who  has  the  expresrich  of  1 5  lltbr.  Steri« 
lensfuni,  fcc,* 

'By  this  method  of  arguing  we  nmy  venture  to  advance 
one  step  further,  and  to  prdnoiince  that  the  Saxons  had 
both  the  thing  and  the  word  in  their  days.  As  to  the  thin?, 
their  sihref  is  not  only  all  allayed^  but  we  have  traces  iii 
the  mouumeDtSy  of  silver  of  dinerent  goodness  berng  used. 
Thus  in  the  tenth  century  Ednoth  bought  two  hides  dl 
land  for  one  hundred  shilhngs  optimi  argentif.  A  passage 
iinquestionably  indicating,  that  Ai^  people  knew  some- 
thing of  the  fineness  and  coarseness  or  silver,  and  also  did 
Induce  their  knowledge  into  practice.  If  then  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  thing,  w^are  in  amannerobligea  to  be* 
lieve  they  had  a  name  for  it,  and  since  the  word  steore  sig- 
nifies lexj  canon,  regula,  it  is  very  natural,  as  Mr.  Somner 
8ug^ests|,  to  deduce  the  word  sttrilensis  or  sterlinguSy  (after* 
wards  corrupted  by  the  Normans  according  to  the  usage  of 
their  language,  into  esterlinguSy)  from  thencej  and  to  be- 
lieve,  that  that  was  their  term.  And  metbinks  all  one  can 
desire  in  a  thing  of  this -nature  is,  an  agireement  of  fact 
and  etymology. 

^ .'Supposing  then,  for  I  now  return  to  the  matter  in  hatidt 
that  toe  word  sterling  primarily  .denoted  the  purity  of  the 
silver,  the  word  jaku  comes  exactly  to  the  same  sense; 
the  root  is  Jakuk,  which  in  the  old  Testament  is  used  for 
pure;  as  for  example,  Jakuk  Zaab,  or  KesepK,  is  the  best 
purified  gold  or  silver.  It  has  been  observed  above,  that 
the  wotd  sierling'CBme  iii  process  of  time  to  signify  the 
pieee  or  penny,  as  well  as  the  standard,  and  the  case  is  the 
eamevnth  the  word  jVi^  in  this  instrument,  where  it  evi- 
dently,  according  to  my  apjprehenston,  must  mean  a  ster^' 
ling,  or  penny.  Soqoe  may  fancy,  perhaps,  that  Bjaku  may 
possibly  mean,  not  any  certain  piece  of  coined  money,  but 
some  noauiial  term,  as  the  mart  for  instancei  and  I  think  it 


•  *  Tb«  Ttasoa  why  it  odsnrt  not  in  DometrUyftMM>k  probably  urn,  tiiat-beiny 
i|  term,  of  the  iiiiQt,  i^  vat  thefi  chiefly  confloed  to  those  offices,  which,  s« 
f^  as  1  cao  discover  from  the  names  of  the  mint-masters,  weti^  managed  in  ihh 
reigns  of  the  two  Williams,  by  Saxon  artificers.  The  record  on  the  contrary 
was  comfuled  in  the^^eveul  counties  by  commission,  and  the  parties  concern- 
ed, as  one  has  reason  to  believe,  wonld  be  for  the  most  part  Normans,<«-« 
IJowever,  there  is  no  foon)  to  think  this  term  WM  then  so  i^ene^aliy  kuowpa 
^S  jt  was  afterwards. 

f  iiistor.  Ramesens.  p.  415. 

j  G.  Somnet  i  Gloss,  in  X.  Scri|(t* 
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incinnbept:  on  ioe  to  obmte  ibis  oly/rcUoa^  to  rdatio^ 
to  which  f  hive  to  sa}^,  first  tbat  xki^mBLrk  of  goj^  wa^  not 
frery  cominoQ  at  this  tiioe,  though  |)erhaps  there  may  he 
lene  and  (here  an  instance;  and  ^dl^b  that  there  is  not  tlMi 
U^ast  connectioB  between  the  word  janu  aod  the  word  wirk 
either  in  sense  or  prthography^  one  of  yrVioh  w^  hare,  do 
dpulbXy  reason  to  e:!^pect^  I  conclude  therefore  ujpon  thtt 
whole,  that  the  Jaku  bei^g  no  denomination,  bat  the  naoi^ 
pi  some  coined  piece  of  nionejr,  it  can  mean  nothing  eUdI 
bat  the  sterling  or  penny;  denarim  stndjaku  being  used  by 
llie  Jews  pf  this  age,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chris* 
l^s  applied  tbeir  words  dtuarim  and  sUrlinguSj  or  pCJMjf 
iin^  fteriing ;  from  whence  jt  must  follow  oocessanUy,  duU 
ibe^tfiiri^  of  cold  in  this  inslrument  must  mean  the  goW  pfeo^ 
Dies  coined  Dv  King  Henry  tit.  and  mentioni^  ia  w^  r^or4 
(of  the  41  St  of  l^s  reiga, 

> 
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|3V.  On  the  Octavi^  ^  Festivals. ^toti^-StmdV  *tt*  Ptotigh^ 

Monday* 

•f, 

In  ancient  time,  be(br0  die  Beferraalmn,  oar  |;reiter  fe^ 
l^vaU  hare  in  Engiand  (as  I  pnesniDe  tJut  case  10  noir  in 
Popish.  Qoumries)  had  each  of  tfa»fti  dwir  Ot^tave^  or 
eighth  dayt  Of  these  OcUTes^  er  Utas,  aa  they  ere  tAek 
called,  mention  is  frecjoendy  made  ia  the  hi^^iooka  moA 
glossaries,  aod  though  the  word  occufs  not  in  our  tiiiirgj, 
jjret  we  haye  certain  vestiges  of  tlie  thiag  acHcogat  us^  u 
in-Low-Siinday  (which  is  ^he  octave  of  Easter-Day,  and  is 
so  called  in  reference  10  it,  that  being  the  high  or  priocipal 
day  of  the  feast,  and  this  the  lower  or  secondary  one]  and  the 
pioper  prefaces  in  the  Communion  0£ee,  which  are  directed 
to  be  used  on  the  festival,  and  seyeo  d&3'S  ftfcer^^    See  Miti 


*  The  preface  tor  Wjiit-Sunday,  is  to  be  nsecl  only  But  days  after :  bu^ 
^bat  is  because  the  seventh  d«y,  Of  the  octave,  i»  nbyopb^d  '^  tiie  ^e^t  |c«|i- 
val  ut  Trinity -Suud ay. 


Wb^Uey  on  .tUQ9(5  tw^plap^s,  a^  }ik^wt^e  Qisbop  &Murrow*^ 
The  forjoier  of  }Jxe3e  ^u^bois  ^gain^  oa  the  Suaoay  a£ter 
Cbristipas-I^y,  wb^a  M^^  sftipe  qoUeci  is  use4|  writes  tbusf 
^^  It  lyas  a  cu9toip  a^pog  the jvtmuive  Christians^  to  observii 
^e  octavej  or  eighth  (W^»  afteir  their  prjocipal  feasts,  witb 
|;rQat  solemnity  ^an^  upon  ^ very  day  between  tbe.f^a&t  aa4 
flie  octfbye.y  .£|.s  also  upon  the  octave  itseU,  they  used,  to  re^ 

fbe  feast  itsejt^^  3^e  ako  Bi/^bop  Sparrow,  p^  1)3»  from 
wtigni  it  appears,  th^t  fgnaierly  tbesiame  collect  was  used  oi^ 
j#ow-l$unaay  as  on,  Easter- t)ay;  and  tbovigb  it  has.  now  ^  di«« 
liinct  coU^qt,  yet  this  relates  as  expressly  to  the  H^sucreetioii 
^  thj^t  on  Eas^eft-Siipdfiy  does.  -:      . 

If  y<2ii,  v^ill  tMrn  iiptf)  ibe  calendairs  pre(i^od  to  the  Roipai^ 
|(ili)9sa)s  and  Sreviar}es«  ypii  will  find  piaov  of  tbe  Fest% 
puplicia^  or  {}i|^e.r ,  ^eai^s^  dignified  with  Octaves  ;.^i$ 
^|so  Pn  Marpsgbfd^;^  pb^e^rvaUpas  pn  (b^  SaxPA  Qospe)s^ 

.  Kow  the  fefust  of  tjiq  Epipbanyj  or  tbq  pianifestation  o| 
((^brist  to  t;hq  Cenpies.  is  Festum  Puplex  in  the  calendar^ 
ftbpve  pited^  or  an  hoIi4ay  of  the  first  rank^  and  has  thcr# 
its  oc|:^ye,  (a^  lik^wispit  very  anciently  badf)  which  fallf 
upon  (be  I3tb  >of  Januarys  or  ^bQ  2Ptb  day  after  Christcnasi 
]^])d  yo\i  will  find,  uppq  tFial,  thcit  Cbripitnias-D^»  as  thf 
pid  ss^ying  in  tbese  poirtbern  pi^rts  imporUj  is  one  of  tbf 
twenty  day^  of  festivity,  supposing  iIkbiI  feast  to  be  kep| 
fill  the  octave  of  the  Fpipbany,  and. not  one  pf  the  twelvei 
jf  ypv^  l;er(ninate  the  observation  pf  it  pn  the  day  of  the  Epi-^ 
pbany  itself.  Wbereiippn  I  observe,  that;.the  fe^tof  tb^ 
Nativity  yras  anciently  prolonged^  in  socne  respects,  till  th^ 
si^id  t^(&Qtie|;b  day}  (be  ej^prei^sion  here*  under  ponsjdenit 
tion  cleiarly  jmpUes  it;  but  this  was  the  utmost  ext^t ;  fof 
the  Plough-Monday,  which  is  the  Monday  after  the  twelftbi 
(l^yn  wit^dsi  tb^  \^wwc  of  t]ie  plough  and  the  oth^r  rustic 

^  Tpu  will  find  the  first  Sunday  aftqr  Easter  called  Low-Sunday,  not  only 
\y  theoe  authors,  but  atso  by  1>t.  Marescbal,  iti  his  Ob^erratione  on  the  Saxoq 
^MB^\%,  p.  $S2«  anA  in  the  oonuipn  alinaoackf*  1&  qeftutrir  pariahes,  wbar* 
weekly  communions  are  in  a  manner  left  off,  there  is  still,  in  many  places,  a 
^lebiratiott  ol  >t  ^n  Low-Sunday,  tbe  octave  o£  £aster-daya  . .     . 

f  I>r.Mare8cbal's  Observations  on  Saxon  Gospels,  p!528  and  533.  Johnson's 
polleption  of  Canon»|  &c.  AmuQ  AfCL&XV.'  s^ct,  14.  2!^.^.  >Ic.  Wheatfey 
foems  to  doubt,  whether  the  Apparition  of  our  Lord,  mentioned  in  this  laist 
§ utbgr,  meaus  the  Bpipbany,  or  fhc  Transfiguration:  but  it  means  the  ibr- 
|ner,  as  Is  evident  from  comparing  the  beginning  of  the  prffaoe ;  Quia  cum 
fUiiicenitMS  tiius,  in  Dr.  Wilkins's  Councils,  i«  p.  473|  with  the  Koiuap  mp^kal 
fm  the  £|>inbanyj^  if  here  you  have  a.  preface  iLa(  ^^^}^  ^'      . 
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toils^  begin,  never  is  extended  further  than  the  tH^entietli 
day,  nor  can  be,  for,  indeed,  it  can  never  extend  so  far,  ud* 
less  the  twelfth  day  happen  on  a  Monday.  The  feast  q( 
the  Nativity,  I  say,  was  prolonged  to  the  twentieth  day  in 
Mine  respects,  and  T  might  have  added  with  some  persons, 
because  the  countryman  generally  returned  to  bis  labours 
before  that  day ;  to  wit,  on  the  Monday  after  the  twelfth  day, 
and  that  H  was  only  with  the  better  sort,  who  w^re  more  at 
leisure,  and  in  respect  of  the  church  service,  that  the  feast  was 
extended  to  the  twentieth  day.  The  words  of  Bishop  Spar« 
row  are  so  full  to  the  purpose,  on  this  point,  that  I  shall 
recite  them.  ^  But  when  we  say,  that  the  church  would 
have  these  big^  feasts  continued  so  long,  it  is  not  so  to  be 
understood,  as  if  she  required  an  equal  observance  of  those 
several  days;  for  some  of  those  days  she  commands  by  her 
<ianons  and  rubrics^,  some  she  seems  only  to  commend  to 
us  to  be  observed;  some  are  of  a  higher  festivity,  some  of 
less.  The. first  and  the  last,  namely  the  octave  of  the  first, 
are  nstially  the  chief  days  for  solemn  assemblies  ;  yet  every 
one  of  those  days  should  be  spent  in  more  than  ordinary 
kneditation  of  the  blessings  of  the  time,  and  thanksgiving  for 
them :  according  to  that  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  the 
Jews  coricerning  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Lev^  xxiii.  36. 
Upon  every  oi^e  of  the  days  of  that  feast  an  offering  was  to 
be  made,  but  the  first  and  last  were  the  solemn  convoca* 
tions.t"  You  see  clcarlv  here  the  original  of  the  octaves, 
ithat  it  was  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Jews ;  that  the 
intermediate  days,  between  the  feast  and  its  octave,  were  of 
Inore  relaxed  observation,  and^  consequently,  that  the 
busbandman  might  take  to  his  ploucrh  on  the  Monday  after 
the  twelfth  day|,  though  it  was  within  the  octave  of  that 
feast ;  lastly,  that  the  octave  was,  nevertheless,  a  festival 
to  be  observed  by  all. 

I  observe,  lastly,  that  the  Manifestation  of  our  Savibm'  to 
the  Gentiles,  was  always  reckoned  a  part  pf  the  Christmas 
soiemnity,  according  to  the  sayin?  above,  that  Christmas* 
I)ay  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  We  consider  it  at  this  time 
^s  such;  the  octave,  consequently  of  Uuit  feai^t  must  be  sq 
too.    And  this  is.  no  more  than  proper,  especially  in  these 


i*^ 


♦  Eastct-Mqnday  end  Tuesday,  Wl^it  Mondfiy  vnd  Tuesday, 
*    f  Sparrow's  Rationale,  p.  170. 

■  ♦  On  this  day  the  young  men  yol^e  tfiemscTves,  and  draw  a  plough  abool 
vith  muskic,  and  one  or  two  persons,  in  antic  dressres  like  jacic- puddings,  gp 
'from. bouse  to  house,  to  gather  nK»n<»y  to  drink;  if  you  refuse  them,  tbf^ 
Plough  up  your  dunfbill.    Wf  <^U  then  here  the  Plough-BttUockSt 
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western  pirts  of  the  ivorM ;  for^  as  the  inhabitants  thereof^ 
^Ottfaelves  for  example,  were  of  the*  nember  of  those  Gen-^ 
tiles,  the  imparting  of  the  Gospei  to  the  Gentiles,  was  a  laat^ 
ter  of  the  ntmost  consequence  to  ns,  and  so  is  verjr  jvstly 
made  an  appendage  to  the  festival  of  the  nativity. 
<  To  eompriae  the  whole  in  a  few  words ;  the  twentieth  day 
is  the  octave  of  the  Epiplnny,  which  festival,  with  its  004 
tave,,was  usually  included  in  the  grand  festival  of  Christ^ 
mas ;  the  festival  is  apMpavetidy  so  noiihr,  aoeocdiog  to  everji^ 
one's  apprehenhien,  anci  the  oeurre,  in  the  nature  of  thingsj 
suid  according  to  ^^nsuai  pceceedin^  of  rtbe  liturgies  m 
auch  cases,  is  an  essential  part  of  that  fostivat ;  and,  though 
manual  labour  did  in  truth  begin  before  tbeaaid  octave,  or 
twentieth  day,  as  has  been. shewn,  yet  fhis  was  always  an* 
ciently  reckoned  a  day  of  obligadon  nevevthelessj  sfnd  by^ 
ouraaqestors  vias  cooatantlykepa  as  anlidyday,  and  that 
both  by  the  labonr;i;r  land  the  eentiianiaD;  for,  though 
the. labourer : might  be  alloWed  to  beain. to  work  before,  aa' 
ia  said,  yet  he  was  .always  supposed^aod  expected  to  observoi 
tbe  octave,  ;or  tbeltotdayi^  is  nbw,  I  think,  rtry  generally 

Yoars^  &c,  ' 

:    l7Q^,:D€c  T.  "Row.    ^ 


■  * 


LV.  On  the  Hely  Places  at  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Urban, 

7hERE  is  nothing  more  astonishing  in  all  Popery  than  the 
fnonstrous  and  boundless  credulity  of  its  professors.  A 
^ue  son  of  the  church  of  Rom^  believed  every  thing  he  b 
told  by  his  superiors,  implicitly.  Thus  he  receives  the  at*- 
tide  of  transubstantiation,  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  every  one  of  his  senses  that  is  concerned  in  it ;  he  relies 
en  the  lufiitlibility  of  the  churdh,  though  he  knows  not  well 
^here  to  lodre  it,  whether  in  the  pope  or  a  general  council,' 
or  in  both  jointly ;  and  though  both  popes  and  councils 
have  so  often  erred,  have  contradicted  and  combated  one 
another,  he  swallows  every  'modem  miracle  and  legend, 
though  the  several  tricks  and  artifices  whereby  they  have 
been  pakned  upon  the  worldhave  been  so  often  laid  open 
and  detected :  and  the  Latin  Fathers  resident  at  Jerusalem 
take  the  Holy  Places,  as  tl^ey  are  called,  ta  be  the  real  spou 


tSS  etn^Ag  Sofy  Placet  ed  Jbrukntiiik 

phMk  Ihey  are  preteodecl  to*U(,  and«h0iRf  theiif'  farnidi'M 
pidgrioia  and-  trarcibrs,  snob  .nw  Skpnigayten,  GditMlUI^ 
Saildys^  &c.  as  appfeaor frtte  tbe <boakb and' wnting^of  tfa«g« 
icav^eliers.  Indeed  tbey  would  beamiot  diearts^  nupdstor^ 
and  hypocrMs^if  ihty  diid  not^i  sJnca>tfauQ}r  actuallv  pevfetiH 
Um^i  olfwi^  soknuii  de^obcNis.  at  tfaiwe  pibcesi  But  how  gi^eat 
(tbfLtit  ma}!  stick  to>  .thb  poipt)  atastbe  dieftmoaitaintij^  ^ 
thuti  when  JerusaUem  has  ao. often  dhnopod  maslers,f  and 
baa  been  to  fneqoenJdy  nraatod  andix^rojred/}  fit  ia  partteiH 
farly  recorded*  of  Titua,  tkat  he:sdt.hia  aoklMni)  *^  too  diSM 
laoUsh  .the  ckfi^  witb  all.  its  noblia  atvudiaNR^  foMftficMiMV^ 

Eftlacei,,  towersy  ..iraU%  and* other  omaownti,  dowm  tof  t)M 
^v^o£  the  grouad^taceordiogt  to'ChifBt'a  eapnaM  ]tar«di^ 
tioo*  He  left  nothiogstanditig.tata  pieee^oMiev^st^m vt%il) 
i^d  tfaetbi^toivessof  iiippides^  .Fbasaeliand  MdriMine^ 
ti»e  former  to  servifcaa  ajraaopArt  to  bta  teadvkigfioti,  irtildll 
lie  left  there,  »nd  thettbree  latter toigive^fotuire  ag|»^  sdin^  . 
iidea  of  the  strength  ef  die  whole  eity^  and  of^the^  sirill 
end  velouff  of  ha  conqnerdr.  I^;  ordevs  •  vfmre  so  p<Hielieei  \f 
(Vteootedi  tlMt,.  exdept  those  .iew^J^ttildiiigs:  abe<^«Mme»J 
tfoned,  there  were  not  so  much  as  any  remains  left  tliaf 
icould  serve  as  an  jsuAe^^nbat  that  ground  had  been  once  in- 
babteed;^'  The  Jewish  tradition  adds,  thatTitu^bsid^cau^d 
the  plough  to  be  driven  over  it.  Possibly,  as  is  observed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Universal  Hisjory,  tome  X.  p.  690,  this  ac- 
count may  be  somewhat  exaggerated^*  yet  I  suppose  no' 
city  was  ever  more  totally  destroyed  by  an  enemy.  In  re- 
gard of  what  was  done  beue  .by  tbe  J^mparor  Hadriani 
Sandys  gives  us  the  following  account  of  it :  ^  Threescore 
and  five  years  after  (the  destruction  by  Titus)  ^ius.  Adri- 
anus  inflicting  on  the  rebelling  Jews,  a  wofid^ftililatfgtiter- 
ajub^verted  ^bose  rea)aind€/sj;[HipiM^06/  ]?b^see){j  8w.]iiB|nB 
R|»rinKled  salt  uppn  the  foundatign^jwberp,  ool  loiig<after>i># 
built  a  city,  but  less  in  ^ijCMilj  taJkH>g Ji»  Moii^tvCahary^ 
aud  .'a  part  of  Mount  Gibon^  with  ai^yalie^  batMree0, 'i^bioti 
lj\y  oil  the  left  side,  and  wer^  c^clMded  \^  the  fMriopetr  oity^ 
a^itiiii^  over. the  gate  that  openetb  to^i^rds  RetbJeibeeiylkhie 
portraiture  of  a  swine,  prohibiting  tbe4ew&  for  efvev*  tqie*** 
tor,  or  soxuucb  a«  to  looik  ugw  it.  fr/9A>  ,a  morei  ee^iee^fe 
Qkouutaio;  aud  aft^  his  d>fn  nq^it  ni^nnQdJt  jEHarC!a|iitGK> 
ljna«''t  Accprdiug  |to  thefte  reljiti^si  tk^  prif^fiel  boe^ee 
nuist  aU  have.b^«Ja.|dQStr4>yed,  tj^x^iyif^xm  el  tbe  ctf]R 

«      «    I  ...  > 
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iHQto  allc^ed^  andtfaieie  tnbst  \m^  h^M'^  Mj^tf  diasm^  iht 
tiM-tMid^OROOiMelwii^  tbe  $atr^A  fl^M^^  'siric^  thd  Jew% 
Uy  tbd  last  E]ii]ierot\  vvere  excltidecl'ffoin  ^nver ii>g  tti«^  chn 
and  racAmg^  QonseqMiit^f,  tie  proper  obeervations  irpon 
dbd  stoM'Of  the  vetpeotii^'plaee^  ;<  a  m;t  which  mast  Mce^ 
sarily  render  those  sittt^  evlfetnefy' f>pe6»rfOfMs  attdi  ^n^ser-^. 
taiii)  even  th^jig^b-.t^city  was  not  long  after  inhabited  by 
tho. Qbristjans«  But  all  this,  notwithstanding,  tb^  Fa^rs 
will  shew  you  with  the  utmost  assurance  and  prechehess^ 
according  to  Sandys,  for.  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  this 
aothor^  David's  tower,  'his  se^uiuhie,  the  ccenaculum,  the 
house  of  Annas,  and  that  of  Caiaphas^  Chrisf  s  sepulchre^ 

ttm.  bpuM  Qf  Z^bedMf,  Mjf^!  Q*  .St»  iM^r.  b^Mi^t  of i3ts 

Thomasj  the  place  wliere  tbe  Jews  would  have  taken  away 

the  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  fountain  of,ilie.!EH^ssea 

Virgin,  the  place  where  the  palace  6f  Pilate  stood,  his  arcju 

A0  piaed  wtiene*  tUey(in0e>*ataipB  of  Gyretio,  4vhertt«  Uitm 

Mrrea,  who^  by*  the.  wa^'  wBa-  no  real  pemon,  wlk«re  fbm 

Wimxia^  dnelt,  and  VJenniioaj  aaolhev  imgutaty  beinlg.     • 

Lsup^^OBO^  SHr^  the'abcH^ieauijrbir'Sufiiciefit  to  estaMttfh 

i»obs0rv«tioD.I  have  made- qd  tha  oredulifji  of  the  Papittsi 

b«%  nevQftbdleas,  l|  fieiiod  ta.addia.few  more  places,  €M 

ubMadaniut^  such  la^  wheve^Ahraham  wowld  bane  simrififWiA 

iBaae^'dM.sbane  of)  thA  anMitio^  the  eaoact  place  where 

Gki;ist^a|^dareditoiMfAry2  Msfdalon^  wheee-  atie  stood,  of  hia 

ejlpiritoyi<fothili  niuDtfaei;iwhj(ire<he  wa&.aeoiurgied^  and  tbe 

prar  distailieduiiriabifafaQ^^  aegda  atoed^  where 

CSbnsti  wBS'in[priiDnsd,  where  bis^  ^arieents  were  divided^ 

eduiTe»!k«»  WBS:dei»Aed(i  wib^re'  be*  was  nailed  ta  the  crossy 

erfiere:  ha  wasvcracifiiidy   wb^in^  the  Viiigab.and  Sl  J6ha 

eioodatthe  tkne  ofidnf^  paaai^iV  toe.  &c.  .&c.    Perliafis,  Svi^ 

jrenenif'iiardliir  .think:  it  jWMBiUe  theta  seA  of  ■ee,,pMfcctid^ 

aa|^l4»  sbieeehtf^:  efiacoseand  laaraiag,  aUouM  he  so  week 

aim  pvcfKWfteooiifl  ais^^te  > believe  thty  had  disoorered  the 

fioeeiaa-  aoenes :  oi  the  above.*.  tsaooactibiH^  hut  the  fiuhers 

are'  eo)anduii»tai|;ily  oonvttocd  oCtbean^  thati  LasBi^re  yot% 

fiiay  nainriyesEfs  iadul^tufi^&aea  gaaQtod  to.itkoBe  who  viait 

flMUiyiofUie>piBoei.  frMe  a,  pBincaple'of' devotion  :  aiid,  -Mrj 

if (jBeanngere  incibed He  aegokopaey-  Mr.  Sandys  to  £nimaus^ 

BeiAdBkBia^  ^thQimemleiiDa  <>f  Jludiea,^  .aqd  d^  .envtrena  of 


Jteceadem^  yQn;will>6ed  ithe-like  iteckaieB  ^nB  most.iottiak 
ceoda^v  exbeedieg  Xm  VBAiKf  jp^geeT'  for  .maix>i:  ef  tl»>ae 
fibees^  ea  wbeee;&..Pel€kr  wepii  .wbelre  tho  Apestlhi 


—  ■         ■■   ri  '    I     ■  »  f..  ♦ — - — f  -  .■■■■■      r»"—    ■■■■■  f    .«■  'I     '<» 

'   <^'6«»j^dys  kbore  dtcid/zs  hkevftm  blAo#  iu'tkat  jiag&t  ^^  pt^e'iSt. 


C40    '  Cusiom^  rfi^kinf^  PtnuM  ta^jPcksd  mi  invited. 

themselves,  aD4  wber^^  Christ  fmytd;  ibc.  though  ihey^ 
^e  without  the  city,  cannot  possibW  be  i^t  this  day  better 
ascertained  than  those,  within.  But  I  shall  not  trouble  yoa» 
|Ar.  Urban,  with  any  thing  further  on  the  subject, as  the 
sample  here  eiveu,  will,  1  presume,  be  sufficient  both  for 
jourself  and  the  bulk  of  your  readers* 

Yours,  &c. 

l76S,Dec.  T.  Row.  ' 
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LVI.  On  the  Custom  of  taking  Persons  to  Feasts  without  Invitations.; 

Plutarch,  in  his  Sympostacs,  Book  VII.  treats  of  die 
origin  of  the  custom  of  guests  taking  other  persona  with 
them  to  a  feast  who  were  not  invited  tio  it  He  says  thii 
fiustom  took  its  rise  from  Socrates,  who,  being  invim  to  an 
entertainment  by  Agatho,  persuadedi  ArisAodemos,  who  wan 
■ot  invited,  to  go  with  him.  It  happened  that,  Socrotea 
stopping  by  the  way,  uAristodeuaos  came  in  before  him, 
whence  he  obtained  the  name  otumira  or  shade,  because  ha 
came  before  the  person  who  invited  him,  as  a  shadjow  goes 
before  the  body  that  follows  it.  'Pfaitarcb  then  proeeeas  io 
lay  down  some  rules  for  the-,  reguialioa  of  .fchia  cuBtoffl* 
He  tells  us  that  he  who  invites  others  to  m  with-  him. to 
a  feast,  should  not  invite  many,  lest  he  should  seent:de8trodfl 
to  treat  his  friends  at  the  expense  of  another  person.  .  H« 
says  also,  that  he  should  take  the  acquaintance  of  his  host 
with  him,  and  if  Re  cannot  do  that,  he  should  endeavour  to 
suit  the  persons  he  takes  with  him  to  the  genius  and  dispo* 
sition  or  his  friend.  He  then  goes  on  to  prescribe  some 
rales  to  be  observed  by  those  who  are  invited  in  this  mamien 
He  says  that  if  a  great  man,  who  is  delighted  with  pomp 
and  much-  attendance,  invite  a  person  to  a  feast  at  another 
person^s  table,  the  person  invited  must  immediately  refuse^ 
If  a  friend  ot  acquaintance  ask,  we  must  not  easily  assent, 
unless  when  be  appears  to  have  occasion  for  some  discoufse 
Ihat  cannot  be  deferred,  or  is  returned  from  a  journey,  or 
ss  going  abroad/or  when  he  either  takes  only  a  few  miNre>  or 
kfes.only,  jdons  with  him,  or  when  be  designs  to  intiodnce  us 
to  some  worthy  person^  for  if  they  be  bad  men,  the  more 
they  seek  to  engage  us,  the  tnore  we'should  resist  them.-^ 
}t  is  ^ifQ  absurd,  says  be^  to  go  to  anoinknown  person,  ^plew 


CroBs  in  Chiapnie^  .  i24i 

Ke  be  one  of  excellent  virtues,  VKith  whom  you  may 
.begin  an  acquaintance  by  this  means.  We  ought,  likewise, 
to  go  in  this  ^manner  to  those  whom  we  will  permit  to  bring 
others  to  us  in  the  same  way.  We  ougbt|  says  Platarcb, 
by  no  means  to  go  to  geaerab,  or  rich  and  powerful  men,  ia 
this  manner,  lest  we  should  appear  impudent,  unpolite,  or 
ambitious.  This  custom  of  taking  oer^ns  who,  are  not  in* 
vited,  to  entertainments,  prevailed  also  amongst  the  Aomans^ 
as  appears  from  Horace,  Lib.  II.  Sat.  VIII, 

Quos  Maecenas  addiixerat  umbras. ; 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

1763,  Dec. 


LVIL  Account  of  the  Cross  in  Cheapside,  and  ^s  Demolition. 

Mr.  Urban, 

7hERE  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands  a  little  print  or  re« 
presentation  of  an  incident  that  is  now  but  little  known,  or 
father  is  totally  forgotten,  by  almost  all  our  historians; 
and  yet  deserves  in  my  opinkxi  to  be  recorded,  as  it  shewa 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times  in  which  it  happened ;  the 
apprehensions  the  people  in  general  were  under  from  the 
tefTors  of  popery ;  and  the  zeai'they  shewed  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  last  remains  of  that  idolatry  in  this  great  me« 
iMpolis. 

The  incident  here  alluded  to  is  the  pulling  down  the  old 
cross  in  Cheapside,  erected,  as  Strype  says,  in  1290,  by 
Edward  I.  at  the  last  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  his  de« 
ceased  queen,  in  its  progress  from  Herdeby,  where  she  died^ 
to  Westminster-abbey,  where  she  was  interred.  This  cross 
was  on  this  occasion  adorned  with  the  queen's  image  and 
arms,  and  afterwards  enriched  with  the  statues  of  saints^ 
martyrs,  and  popes.  In  process  of  time  it  became  still  more 
considerable  and  useful,  and  conduits  were  added  to  it  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  which  was  brought  in  leaden 
pipes  frpm  a  sprine  at  three  miles  distance ;  and  a  public 
granary  was  erected  over  them  to  provide  against  the  scar* 
city  of  corn,  that  the  city  should  not  be  distressed  for  want 
of  bread. 

This  cross,  according  to  Strype,  if  I  understand  him  right^ 
is  wholly  different  from  the  late  conduit  that  was  removed 
from  Cheapside,  being  situated  in  quite  a  different  part  of 
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the  street;  an<l  the  diletioe  of  our  hinoriaM  on  its  demoSflion, 
teems  to  be  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  appears  to'have  been 
an  object  of  public  attention  in  more  reigns  than  one., 

In  that  of  Henry  VI.  letters  patent  were  issued  for  re« 
building  and  enlarging  it,  conferring  a  pre-eminence  upon 
it  as  th^  grand  aqueduct  fircNn  whence  ail  other  aqueducts 
were  to  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  cit^ ;  and  the  publie 
granary  was  also  included  in  that  patent,  m  order  to  provide 
against  the  calamitiesof  famine,  to  which  all  populous  cities 
in  the  then  low  9tate  of  agricultwref  were  at  certain  periods 
liable  to  be  exposed.  The  water  that  supplied  the  aqueduct 
was  brouffht  in  leaden  pipes  from  the  pond  between  Hi^- 
gate  and  Haropstead ;  a^d  the  com  that  supplied  the  granary 
was  bought  up  at  the  public  expense  in  years  of  plenty, 
and  reserved  to  yeara  ot  .deaftby  when  it  was  retailed  out  at 
an  equal  price  to  rich  and  poor,  that  neither  might  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  arts  of  engrossers,  or  the  exorbi- 
tapt  profits  of  ordinary  retailevs. 

The  common  utility  by  this  means  increased  the  common 
respect  This  cross  being  the  great  object  of  public  conve* 
nienoe,  became,  in  conseqneoce,  the  chief  object  of  the 
magistrates*  attention.  All  men's  eyeii  were  directed  to  tbq 
^reat  fountain  from  whence  issued  the  two  srand  articlea 
tor  the. support  of  life,  water  and  breadt  In  I4ft4,  the 
citizens  of  London  raised  a  subscription  to  repair  and  beau* 
tify  it,  and  it  was  then  considered  as  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  great  metropolis.  In  15£d  it  was  new  gilt  with  gold, 
oH  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  At  we  con>nation 
of  Edward  VI.  it  received  a  new  polish ;  and  before  the  coio« 
nation  of  Queen  Mary,  all  the  decorations  that  could  flatter 
popish  idolatry  were  bestowed  upon  it-  At  the  public  entry 
of  King  Philip  of  Spain^  it  was  again  re-touched,  and  mag** 
niiicently  ornamented ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of 
£lueen  Eliasabeth  to  the  throne,  it  began  to  he  disreppurded. 
In  1581,  the  loiver  images,  to  which  the  superstition  of 
popish  times  inclined  idolatrous  people  to  pay  divine  ho- 
nours, were  defaced  and  broken  down  7  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  at  that  time  deprived  of  her  infant  son ; 
the  arms  that  held  him  in  her  lap  were  broken ;  and  her 
body  mangled  in  a  rude  and  heretical  manner.  The  rage  of 
party  generally  breaks  forth  into  extremes.  In  the  room  of 
the  beautiful  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  frightful  figure 
of  Diana  took  place,  with  a  kind  of  rucie  machinery  to  forc« 
water  from  her  naked  breast,  which,  however,  sometimes 
lan,  but  oftener  appeared  dry. 

Before  the  year  1599,  the  timbers  thkt  supported  the 
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XetAexi  toot  were  so  decayed  that  presentments  trere  made 
at  the  ordinary  sessions  that  the  whole  building  was  a  dan* 
getous  edifice>  and  a  common  nuisance;  in  consequence 
whereof  it  was  again  repaired^  but  not  yet  removed^  the 
liumour  of  the  court  wa3  not  yet  ripe  totally  to  erase  tba(L 
fiincient  monument  of  {popish  adoration  ;  many  people  still 
<:zmt  secretly  in  the  night  to  pay  their  devotions  to  th^ 
Blessed  Virgin ;  but  many  more  in  the  day  most  grossly 
abused  her.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1600,  a  thorough 
reparation  was  completed ;  the  whole  cross,  by  order  of 
court,  was  beautified,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  remove  the  scaffolding,  when  yery  unexpectedly  the 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  had  neen  again  restored, 
was  most  shamefully  defaced;  the  crown  with  which  she 
was  dignified  was  plucked  from  her  head,  her  naked  infant 
torn  from  her  bosom  ;  and  a  dagger  was  left  sticking  in  hei? 
breast  as  an  indelible  mark  qf  the  rancour  with  which  th^ 
man  was  possest,  who  in  the  zeal  of  bigotry,  could  thhs 
▼ent  his  barbarity  on  a  lifeless  image. 

From  this  time  till  the  year  1643,  it  seems  to  have  under-* 
gone  no  considerable  alteration;  but  when  the  Rebellioi^ 
broke  out,  and  men*s  minds  began  to  be  agitated  with  reli« 
gious  passions,  this  Cross  became  again  the  object  of  enthu- 
siastical  resentipent  The  short  note  which  gave  rise  ta 
this  inqoh'y,  and  which  is  the  only  relation  that  I  can  find  of 
the  final  demolition  of  this  celebrated  structure,  i^  .in 
these  words : 

**  The  2  of  May,  1643,  the  crosse  in  Cheapeside  was 
pulled  downe,  a  troope  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  foote 
way  ted  to  garde  it,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  tope  crosse  dromes 
beat,  trumpets  blew^  and  multitudes  of  capes  wayre  throwne 
in  the  ay  re,  and  a  greate  shoute  of  people  with  joy.  The  2 
of  May  the  Almanacke  sayeth  was  the  invention  of  the 
crosse.  And  6  day,  at  night,  was  the  leaden  popes  burnt,  in 
the  place  where  it  stood,  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  greate 
acclamation,  and  no  hurt  done  in  all  these  actions.** 
'  Should  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  be  furnished 
with  a  more  ample  account  of  this  memorable  event,  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  public  to  communi- 
cate  it  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

1764,  *S^/.  D.Y. 
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LVIII*  The  Phrase,  "  A  Month's  mind  to  do  a  thing/'  illustrated. 

Mr.  Urban, 

1  DARE  say  you  have  frequently  heard  it  said  by  those  who 
have  a  great  desire  to  hare  or  to  do  something,  that  ihey 
have  a  vwniK%  mini  to  iif  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  you 
nor  any  of  your  readers  can  account  for  the  expression.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  do  it  perfectly  myself,  but  F  have 
something  to  communicate  on  tnesubject,  that  will  perhaps 
afford  entertainment,  if  not  instruction. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Thomas  Wind* 
§or,  Esq.  which  was  dated  in  the  year  1479 : 
;  **  Iteiny  I  will  that  I  have  brennyng,  at  my  bufying  and 
funeral  service,  four  tapers,  and  twenty-two  torches  ot  wax^i 
every  t£iper  to  conteyn  the  weight  often  pounds,  and  every 
torch  sixteen  pounds,  which  I  will  that  twenty-four  poor 
men,  and  well  disposed,  shall  hold,  as  well  at  the  tyme  of 


my  burying,  as  at  my  mondhe^s  minde,^* 

''  Item,  I  will,  that  after  my  monethe^s  njtind  done,  the 
Miid  four  tapers  be  delivered  to  the  churchwardens,  &c." 

^'And  that  there  be  100  children  within  the  age  of  16 
years  to  be  at  my  monethe*s  mindcy  to  pray  for  my  soul.-^Tba* 
against  my  moneth^s  minde,  the  candies  bren  before  the  rude 
in  the  parish  church.'' 

*^  Also,  that  at  my  fnontthe^s  minde,  my  executor's  provide 
fiO  priests  to  sins  piacjebo,  dirige^  &g. 

The  MonethPs  minde  mentioned  in  this  extract,  was  a^ 
service  performed  for  the  dead,  one  month  after  their  de« 
rease;  there  were  also  Week's  mitids,  and  Yearns  mmds§ 
which  were  services  for  the  dead  performed  at  the  end  of  a 
week  and  of  a  year. 

The  word  mind  signified  remembrance^  a  month's  remem" 
brance;  after  a  month's  mind,  was  a  remembrance  after  at 
inontb ;  a  year's  mind,  a  remembrance  after  a  year.  The 
phrase  mOnth^s  mind  survived  the  custom,  of  which  it  was 
the  name,  and  the  words  being  still  remembered  as  coupled^ 
when  their  original  meaning  was  almost  forgotten,  it  is,  1  thinks 
easy  to  conceive  that  a  person  who  had  a  stron^^  desire  to  a 
thing,  might  instead  of  saying  I/^qve  a  mind  to  t/,  say  1  have 
a  month^smind  to  it,  as  meaning  something  mote. 

Y«^urs,  8??. 

1765,  SuppL 
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LIX.  On  the  CusUhh  of  adorning  Chttrcfaes  with  Evergreena^ 


Uar^^.Jb'^h^  Dec.  12,  1765. 


Mr.  Urban, 


In  the  Palladium  for  nsSy  was  propounded  by  Mr.  J.  Ljon^ 
bt  Margate,  this  query,  ^^  From  whence  is  derived  ^he  cus- 
tom of  putting  up  laurel,  box,  holly,  or  ivy,  in  churches  at 
Christinas ;  and  what  is  the  signification  thereof?"  And  in 
the  Palladium  for  1766,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  answered  by 
Nobody. 

Having  employed  some  thoughts  on  that  subject,!  should 
be  glad  (by  means  of  your  Magazine)  to  offer  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  curious  the  following  conjecture. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  origin  or  first  hint  of  th^ 
Mcient  custom  of  dressing  our  churches  and  houses  at 
Christmas  with  evergreens,  was  owing  to,  or  taken  from,  cer- 
tain expressions  in  uie  following  prophecies  of  the  coming 
of  our  Saviour : 

*'  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  David  a  righteous  branch*:  For  behold,  I  will  bring 
fcrth  my  servant  the  branchf :  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  o£ 
Hosts,  saying.  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  branch, 
and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place| :  At  that  time  will  I 
cause  the  branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David  ||. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  also  take  of  the  highest 
branch  of  the  high  cedar,  ^nd  will  aet  it ;  I  will  crop  off 
from  the  l;op  pf  his  young  twigs,  a  lender  one,  and  will 
plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain,  and  eminent.  In  the  iiioiin« 
tain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  J  plant  it ;  and  it  shall  bring 
fourth  boughs,  ^nd  bear  fruit,  and  be  »  goodly  cedar§. 
In  that  day  shall  ^l)e  branch  of  the  Lord  be  beauttful  aD4 
glorious^.  Fpr  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender 
plai)t,  and  as  a  rpot  out  of  a  dry  gronod**  i  and  the  Lord 
shajl  reign  over  them  in  mount  Zion  from  henceforth  even 
iox  eyerf  t •  There  Si\ka\\  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jes^e,  ^qd  p.  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  rootsj;|^  which 


*  Jeremitfh,  xxlii.  5.  f  Zechariah)  iii.  8.  *  Zecbariabyvi.  1J« 

)1  Jeremiah,  xxxiii^  15.  §  fzekiel, xTii.  22,  23.  51  Isaiah,  iv.  2. 

f  4F  Isaiaji,  liii.  2.  ft  Micab',  iv.  7«  -  \X  I^i^  xi.  U 
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shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people* ;  and  my  servaDl 
David  shall  be  their  prince  for  evert •" 

For  it  most  be  allowed^  that  those  passages  aod  ezpces- 
sions  in  which  our  Saviour  is  represented  under  the  type  of 
a  branch  J  a  righteous  branchy  a  bought  the  branch  ofr^hie^ 
ousness,  who  ytm  reign  foreaer^  &c.  in  the  above-mentioned 
clear  and  eminent  prophecies^  of  his  first  appearance  in  the 
flesh,  upon  earth,  are,  in  a  most  lively  manner^  brought  to 
our  memories,  and  strongly  alluded  to  by  those  branches  and 
boughs  (feoergreensy  &c.  with  which  our  churches  and  houses 
are  adorned,  whose  gay  appearance  and  perpetual  verdure 
in  that  dead  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature  looks  com<> 
fortless,  dark  and  dreary,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  vec^etaUe 
world  have  lost  their  honours,  agreeably  charm  we  ub* 
wearied  beholder,  and  make  a  very  suitable  appendage  to 
the  universal  joy  which  always  attends  the  annual  com*- 
tnemoration  of  that  holy  fesdvaU 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  but  that  this  custom  was  farther 
intended  as  an  allusion  to  those  passages  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  which  foretel  the  felicities  attendiQg  the  coming  of 
Christ,  viz. 

^*The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree, 
tke  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  d 
my  sanctuary.  (Isaiah^  Iz.  13.^  Instead  of  the  tibom,  shall 
come  up  the  fit-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up 
the  myrtle-tree :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  namoi  foi 
ap  evetlastinj^  sign  that  sh^  not  be  cut  ofF.'*| 

I  am.  Sir,  &Ct 

Gothic, 

P.S.  I  have  met  widi  another  ooinion  conceming  theori^ 
gin  of  this  ancient  custom,  which  ydu  have  below,  in  the 
anonymous  author's  own  words ; 

<<  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  bis  book  of  Antiquities  of 
Glastonbury,  assures  us,  that  Frecnphus  affirms,  in  the 
Jbttvth  chapter  of  his  second  book,  that  Philip  the  Apostle, 
preaching  the  word  of  God  in  Gaul,  which  is  now  called 
France,  chose  out  twelve  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  sent  to 
Britain,  to  preach  the  word  of  life.  He  appointed  over  these 
as  chief,  Joseph  of  Arimalhea,  bis  dear  irmiA,  who  buried 

our  Lovd. 

^   <<  These,  according  to  John  Capgrave,  who  brings  Milkio 


«  telsh,  xi.  10.  t  Esekiel,  vayiu  85.  t  baiab,  (▼.  1^ 
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»nd  Merim  ibt  toocliersy  caitte  ibio  lh{$  biidi.in  thie  year  df 
cLrist's  incarnation  36,  in  the  time  of  Arviragus^  who  gaye 
to  them  the  isle  of  Avalon^  where  they  bailt  an  oratory  of 
withen  wands,  or  boughs^  which  was  the  first  chrisliM 
ohorchy  if  one  may  so  ^1  it,  whieh  was  erected  id  Britain* 
We  fiind  this  custom  was  followed  in  the  first  times,  in  bnild* 
ing  the  christian  churdies  iti  Britain^  of  boughs ;  and  I  aa 
apt  to  think  tftat  the  custooi  of  adorning  our  churches  at 
Christnuwi  as  well  as  our  houses  with  evergreens^  proceeds 
from  what  has  been  related." 

1765,  SuppL 


LX.  Acceunt  of  several  British  Antiquities,  found  neat  Cbaterii, 
In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Stukeley  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  F.K.S. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  extends  from  Cottenham,  Cambridffeshire^ 
for  forty  miles  in  length,  to  the  old  river,  called  Nine, 
rumiiifg  eastward  to  Wisbech  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Lincolnshire,  therefore  called  Shire-drain. 

The  isle  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  vast  fenny  levels  divided 
Into  many  islets  of  high  ground ;  some  of  gravelly  soil,  some 
of  chalk  ;  separated  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  the 
^ofitinent,  (if  so  we  may  express  it)  by  impassable  boggy 
g^round,  rivers,  and  large  meres. 

These  islands  of  firm  ground,  are  well  inhabited,  have 
towns  and  fair  churches,  woods,  pastures,  and  fresh  springs^ 
so  that  each,  in  summer  time,  is  as  a  paradise  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  busy  world. 

The  fenny  parts  were  originally,  for  the  main,  drier,  and 
better  ground,  than  now.  I  have  largely  discussed  this 
dflkir,  in  cap.  iv.  of  my  Medallic  History  of  Carausius, 
Book  II.  on  account  of  an  artificial  canal  called  Carsdike^ 
ivhlch  that  emperor  drew  across  it,  to  carry  com  boats  to 
the  Scottish  PretentUFSD,  and  of  the  many  roads  he  mad* 
there. 

Before  Roman  times,  we  may  be  well  assured  the  most 
ancient  Britons,  when  they  advanced  so  far  northward  as 
the  isle  of  Ely,  from  the  southern  coasts  of  their  firsi 
landing,  would  greedily  seize  upon  these  islets  of  high 
ground,  so  fortified  witn  rivers  and  fens ;  and  erect  petty 
sovereignties  there,  in  a  soil  so  rich,  and  so  secure;  for  each 
may  be  reckoned  as  a  British  oppidum  according  to  Csesar^a 
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description  of  that  of  Cassibeluv  Silm  ptAMusjue  ^r^k 
muuiium. 

I  here  exhibit  a  curious  iuttance,  in  these  remains  of  re<* 
mote  antiquity^  found  at  Cbateris,  in  the  saaitnerof  theyear 
1757,  and  ^iven  to  me  by  Robert  Fawcet,  Esq.  lord  of  the 
manor  ^  ancH  as  we  may  say,  successor  to  the  king,  who  owned 
these  martial  accoutrements  before  us. 

The  world  has  been  lately  obliged  in  ahigh  degree  to  Mr. 
•Macpherson^  for  publishing  a  translation  of  those  excellent 
poetic  compositions  of  Ossian  in  the  £rsk  language. 

I  cannot  call  it  vanity  in  roe,  if  I  think  no  one  can  be  abetter 
jiidge  of  their  authenticity.  My  reason  is,  because  they  iU 
lustrate  and  confirm  those  notions,  and  those  ideas,  I  formed 
in  my  mind  concerning^  the  oiigiual Britons;  when,  for  many 
i^ummers,  I  examined  into  those  stupendous  works,  the 
temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  toe  cursus's,  and  iur 
numerable  barrows,  and  like  matters  pertaining  to  them; 
which  I  have  long  ago  printed. 

Tlie  reading  of  Fingal  revives  all  my  former  thoughts  con- 
cerning them.  I  see  clearly,  that  people  of  his,  were  the 
true  remains  of  oqr  most  ancient  Britons;  who  came  by  sea 
from  the  eastern  countries^  Phpenicia,  Ars4)ia,  Egypt,  and  that 
lefore  Gaul  was  peopled. 

I  saw  the  same  notions  and  cufitoms  in  the  highland  heroes; 
they  were  the  same  people,  had  the  same  customs  and  re-r 
li^ion  as  the  first  Britons. ,  TfaeErsk  larirgua^e,  old  Scottish^ 
M  anks,  Irjsh,  Cornish,  all  the  remains  of  tne  ipost  ancien| 
inhabitants,  thrust  forward  by  the  Romans. 

From  this  book,  I  see  the  reason  of  the  appearance  of 
these  present  antiquities,  agreeable  to  those  I  found,  in 
digging  into  the  tumuli,  about  Aburv  and  Stonehenge. 

Chateris  has  its  name  CbartreusCji  from  a  nunnery  fouode4 
there  A.D.  980,  by  Alfwen?i  mother  to  Earl  Ail wyn,  alderman 
of  all  England;  founder  qf  the  noble  abbey  of  Ramsey. 

The  scjte  of  Chateris  monastery  w^is  probably  the  palace 
of  the  monarch  among  the  old  Britons,  whose  tomb  thej 
dug  up.  It  was  a  piece  of  .gravelly  ground  pretty  much 
elevated,  towards  So^iersham  ferry,  and  was  his  family  buryj 
ing  place,  for  there  were  more  bodies  interred  in  t&e  sam^ 
spot, 

l^'hey  wer^  qot  above  two  feet  ^<1  ^  half  undec  the  tur^ 
On  the  right  side  of  his  body,  and  under  bis  arm,  lay  hi§ 
sword ;  the  handle  consumed,  no  guard  or  qros^  bar  at  tlie 
handle  appeared-  Such  were  the  long  Irish  sk^nes;  oa 
the  left  side,  lay  the  spear,  the  staff  of  it  consumed;  th( 
^me  must  be  said  of  his  bow,  for  often  they  were  bune< 
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•«rhh  tlietD.  On  bis  breast  la^  the  iroB  umbo,  or  nayel  of 
his  shield ;  the  materinls  of  which  it  was  made,  a  bull's  hide, 
consumed.  At  his  head  was  placed  the  great  uro  as  usua), 
of  black  earth  or  elay ;  this»  we- suppose,  held  the  bones  of 
his  wife,  burnt;  she  dying  befpre  him,.thev  were  ipept  to  bt 
interred  with  him.  This  case  I  have  often  observed  at  Stooer 
henge,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  urn  bprial,  long  before 
the  Roman  name  was  extant ;  which  I  tfil^e  to  be  the  present 
case,  for  this  sepulture  may  be  3000  years,  old  s  and  of  some 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island. 

The  sword  is  only  an  intire  body  of  rust ;  the  same  may 
l>e  said  of  the  spear  head,  aud  of  the  umbo.  We  iqay  not 
think  amiss,  in  supposing  it  of  the  fabric  of  Damascus^  for  I 
look  upon  it  little  to  l^  doubted  of,  that  pur  first  British 
ancestors  were  of  the  prpgeiyy  pf  Abraham,  in  the  Arabiaa 
line,  by  Hagar  aud  by  Keturah ;  those  I^hmaelite  aqd  Midi^ 
auite  merchants^  who  came  hither  with  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
to  seek  for  tio*  M^cb  I  could  say  in  proof  pf  it,  bpt  uot  at 
this  time. 

J  am  the  more  persuaded  into  (his  sentiment,  oq  apcoiint 
of  the  curious  glass  vase,  fopnd  along  with  the  recited  uteur 
sils;  it  wa^  broken  in  pieces  aa  well  as  the  urn,  by  the  workr 
nien.  I  could  not  set  the  pieces  together,  so  as  to  be  certaii^ 
of  the  exact  figure  of  tpe  glass ;  but  the  pieces  are  of  a 
fabric  very  extraordinary;  and  what  I  have  never  obv 
served  before,  nor  can  I  guess  at  its  use. 

It  ia  notorious,  that  our  Britoiis  were  famous  for  (heir 
artifipe  in  glass  works.  We  find  many  of  their  bead^,  snake^ 
^tones,  as  they  are  called;  and  like  things  of  exqui3ite  curi« 
psity,  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  bouglit  a  ca^ 
rious  piece  in  glass,  representing  a  snake  rolled  up.  Mr« 
Baker  has  another ;  this  is  the  thing  pf  which  Pliny  whites, 
in  a  marvellous  fable.  Some  purious  partyrcolourpd  beads 
pf  their$  are  to  be  seen ;  some  in  Mr*  Edward  Llwyd's  Plate 
pf  British  Antiquities,  in  Camden's  Britannia. 

Betweep  Tyre^  #n4  the  city  Aeon,  in  Phoenicia,  is  the 
famous  sand*hilj,  for  making  gla^s,  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
Strabo,  Stephanus  the  geographer,  and  Pliny. 

Our  Herculea  came  troqi  Tyre;  he  built  Aeon ;  he  made 
a  serpentine  temple  there,  like  that  of  Ahurv ;  whence  th^ 
name  Aeon,  signifyiqg  '  a  serpent ;'  hence  tpe  Hakpep  Hill 
pf  Ab^ry,  signifying  '  the  serpent's  head.* 

I  mention  all  this,  to  show  how  our  old  Britons  brought 
the  art  of  glass-making  with  them  from  the  east ;  and  these 
matters  a)utually  proye  ope  anot))er,  butb|  that  they  can^q 
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hitbef  by  ie^  itbtti  tb^  Phoettieian  M^t;  and  that  tls«fte  fla^ 
trof  ks  prdve  it^  among  innometabld  otbe^  arguoieiits  wfaicb 
1  eould  produce. 

AU  co(i6id^ratioii»  dtfttidilstrate  WAn  to  be  tbd  trM  case; 
l6t  lis  consider  tbe  meatfore  of  tbe  antic|uities  before  iis,  in 
regard  to  tbe  ancient  Di'did  and  Oriental  cnbU ;  thia  » 
aomewbat  more  tbati  our  twenty  inches }  the  blade  of  tbe 
i^wofd  is  edged  6n  both  dides;  tWo  fe^  aef«en  inehes  long^ 
%vbicb  is  exacSdy  a  cubit  and  half  ^  neiur  two  ioGbes  bmad, 
tbe  fifth  part  of  half  a  cubit 

The  iron  of  th^  ipear  bead  is  etaeily  half  a  etkbit  ton?  ; 
aotoe  little  matter  aMVe  ten  inches.  The  diameter  of  tne 
umbo  of  tbe  shield  half  that  qtlantatv. 

There  pannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  orientli)  extraction 
of  our  old  Britohs.  Herein  the  islie  of  ^y^  Iher  lived  in 
great  security^  for  the  conqoeat  of  tins  partieular  country 
gare  the  Romans  no  little  trooMe;  the  ftame  of  the  Nor^- 
mans ;  for  there  was  no  easy  passage  into  it. 

On  the  22d  pf  February  1759^  Mr.  Jacobs^  of  Ferersbam^ 
gate  an  account  to  the  Antiquarian  Society^  of  digging  ilp  a 
body  near  Barham  downs,  of  an  old  Briton ;  a  sword  and 
apear  found  with  it,  of  like  manner  as  ours;  tnoreorer  a 
Becklace  of  glass  beads  was  about  the  neck  of  the  skeleton* 
-  Such  ornaments  I  observe  about  the  necks  of  our  British 
kittga  on  their  coins ;  whereof  I  hare  1 5  plates  engraven, 
with  their  descriptions. 

The  glass  vase  found  with  the  body  at  Chateriii,  was  un- 
luckily broken  in  pieces,  which  renders  it  impossible  t6 
know  its  exact  figure  or  use ;  but  the  make  of  it  is  extraor^ 
dlnary,  and  what,  I  believe,  oar  present  glass-blowers  can^ 
not  perform ;  many  pipes  proceeded  from  it,  but  closed ;  I 
think  ten  in  number.  I  nerer  saw  one  like  it,  nor  ean  I  con« 
jecture  what  its  purpose  was. 

We  learn  from  Fingal  tbe  whole  import  of  this  discovert 
of  our  British  hero;  the  sword,  speiir,  and  umbo,  bespeak 
Tast  antiquity,  being  only  a  body  of  riist,  like  the  British 
king's  bridie,  founder  of  the  immense  work  of  Abury>  which 
cannot  be  less  than  3000  years  old :  it  was  dug  up  with  his 
body  on  Silbury  hill,  the  largest  tomulus  in  the  worlds  and  it 
now  in  my  possession. 

We  learn  from  Fingal  the  custom  of  burying  these  martial 
instruments,  with  the  owners,  and  this  particular  circum* 
stance,  that  our  hero  was  tbe  last  of  his  family  ;  otherwise^ 
it  was  their  custom  to  bequeath  their  armour  to  their  sons, 
lo  be  kept  in  tbe  hall  from  gen  citation  to  generation. 
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From  Fingal  we  learn  the  use  of  the  braten  horns,  here  ex* 
bibited  by  bishop  Pococke;  found  in  Bogs  in  Irehwd ;  tfaey 
«cmoded  with  them  to  battle. 

The  sword  and  bow  were  the  usual  instruments  of  our 
Britons,  as  in  Fingal ;  and  as  with  the  hero^  of  PhfeDtcia, 
probably  our  hero  of  Cbateris  had  bis  bow  buried  with  him, 
tint  consumed. 

So  Jacob  in  his  last  will.  Genesis  xlviii.  ^2,  mve  to 
his  son  Joseph,  a  portion  above  his  brethren ;  which  be  took 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite,  with  his  sword^  and  with  his 
bow. 

It 66,  March.  W.  Stukeley, 


LXL  Costooi  of  making  April  Fool?* 

Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  account  for  the  expres* 
aion,  an  April  fool,  and  the  strange  custom  so  universally 
prevalent  throughout  this  kingdom,  of  people^s  making fooU 
of  one  another  on  the  1st  of  Aprils  by  trying  to  impose  upon 
each  other,  and  sending  one  another,  upon  that  day,  upon 
frtvoloQs,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  errands.  However,  some» 
thing  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject,  and  I  shall  here  throw  it 
out,  if  it  were  only  to  induce  others  to  give  us  their  senti- 
ments. The  custom,  no  doubt,  bad  an  original,  and  one  of 
a  very  general  nature ;  and  therefore  one  may  reasonably 
faope^  tbit  though  one  person  may  not  be  wb  happy  as  to  in« 
yestigate  the  meaning  and  occasion  of  it,  yet  another  posiBibly 
may.  fiut  I  am  the  more  ready  to  attempt  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  because  I  find  Mr.  Bourne,  in  his  '<  Antiquitates 
Vulgares,^*  has  totally  omitted  it,  though  it  |dl  so  plainly 
i^ithin  the  compass  of  his  design* 

I  observe,  first,  Mr.  Urban,  that  this  custom  and  express 
aioo  has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  *  Festum  HypodiacoM 
Dororo,  Festum  Stultorum,  Festum  Fatuorum,  Festum  Inno* 
centium,*  &c.  mentioned  in  Du  Fresne;  for  these  joculi&i 
festivals  were  kept  at  a  very  different  time  of  iAe  year. 

^dly,  That  I  have  found  no  traces,  either  of  the  name,  or 
of  the  custom,  in  other  countries^  insomuch  that  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  indigenal  custom  of  our  own.  I  speak  only 
as  to  myself  in  this;  for  others,  perhaps,  may  have  discovered 
It  io^  other  puts,  though  I  have  (tot* 
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Now,  thirdly,  to  account  for  it;  the  name,  andonbtedly 
arose  from  the  custom,  and  this  I  think  arose  from  hence : 
our  year  formerly  began,  as  to  some  purposes,  and  in  some 
Tespects,  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  com- 
jnencement  of  the  new  year,  at  whatever  time  that  was 
supposed  to  be,  was  always  esteemed  an  higl)  festival,  and 
that,  both  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  anowith  us.  Now, 
Sir,  great  festivals  were  usually  attended  with  an  Octave ; 
«that  is^  they  were  woot  to  continue  8  days,  whereof  the 
first  and  the  last  were  the  principal;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  Ist  of  April  is  the  Octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  th^ 
closing  or  ending,  consequently,  of  that  feast,  which  was 
both  the  festival  of  the  annunciation,  and  of  the  commence-r 
ment  of  the  year.  From  hence,  as  I  take  it,  it  became  a  daj 
of  extraordinary  mirth  and  festivity,  especially  amongst  the 
lower  sort,  who  are  apt  tp  pervert  and  to  make  a  bad  use  of 
institutions  which  at  first  might  be  very  laudable  in  themi* 
selves. 

J  aooif  Sir^  &c. 

naSyJpHL  T.  Row, 


fJKll,  On  the  Regalls,  or  Rigols,  a  Musical  Instrument,  formerly 

ysed  in  the  King's  Chapel. 

There  is  an  officer  at  this  day  in  the  King's  Chapel  at  St« 
James's,  who  is  called  Tuner  of  the  SegaiU,  and  ihe  person 
is  Mr.  Bernard  Gates,  with  a  stipend  of  56 1.  Now  there  are 
few  people  that  know  any  thine  of  the  nature  of  this  instro* 
ment,  though  it  was  once  in  public  use,  and  the  salary  for  re* 
gulating  it  is  still  continued ;  it  may  (b^refore  be  wortU 
while  to  bestow  a  few  words  upon  it. 

It  is  written  at  present  regaUsy  but  in  books  it  is  eommonly 
rigok^  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  truer  orthography.  As  to 
the  instrument  itself,  Grassineau  makes  a  kind  ot  faggotinu. 
of  it,  describing  it  thus  ;  ^'  A  kind  of  musical  instrument, 
eonsisting  of  several  sticks  bound  together,  only  separated 
by  beads.  It  makes  a  tolerable  harmony,  being  well  struck 
With  a  ball,  at  the  end  of  a  stick."  Other  authors,  with 
more  reason,  represent  it  as  a  clarichord,  or  clavichord.-?** 
Thus  Skinner, '  Kigols,  vox  quae  mibi  in  solo  Diet.  Angl.  og« 
cnrrtt,  exp.  instrumentum  musicum,  quod  alio  nomine  cia» 
vicbo|dium,  a  clavichord^  ilipitur/r-rAnd  it  nwist  l^e  ackfiaw« 


The  Rig^t  a  Musical  ttuirufneni.  isS 

fedj^ed  that  this  agrees  best  with  the  service  to  foe  performed 
by  It  in  the  Kind's  Chapel^  where  it  was  employed  in  the 
place  of  the  organ  ;  as  likewise  with  the  post  it  occasioned^ 
which  was  that  of  tuning  it>  or  keeping  it  in  order ;  see  also 
the  passage  cited  below  from  Spelman.  llie  etymology 
comes  next  to  be  considered^  and  here  Skinner  says,  'Au- 
thor somniando,  ut  solet,  suaviier,  deducit  a  Fr.  G.  Regail'- 
tardir,  exhilarari ;  sane  si  talis  vox  sit^  quod  nullus  credo> 
mallem  deducere  a  Fr.  G.  5^  JBigoler,  deridere^  irridere, 
lascivire^  hoc  a  Lat.  Ridiculus,  ridiculari,  vel  quod  ma^is 
placet,  a  Lat  Lyricula.' — ^As  before  he  said  he  found  toe 
word  no  where  but  in  the  English  Dictionary,  though  it  oc- 
curs in  many  authors,  whom  I  need  not  name,  so  here  he 
professes  absolutely  to  disbelieve  there  is  anj^such  word.— ^ 
However,  his  etymology  from  Lyricula  is  not  greatly  amiss, 
since  rigols  may  naturally  enough  be  corrupted  or  shortened 
irom  Lyricula.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  the 
truth,  but  that  the  word  rather  comes  from  the  Itaiinn  Riga-^ 
bello,  being  a  corruption  of  that ;  for  hear  Sir  H.  Spelman, 
^  In  Mde  Sancti  Kaphaelis  Venetiis,  instrumenti  musict 
cujusdam  forma  extat,  ei  nomen  rigabello  :  cujus  in  eceie* 
siisusus  fuerit  ante  organa  ilia  pneumatica  quae  hodie  usnr- 
pantur.  Rigabello  snccei^sit  aliud  quod  Tursello  dictum 
est,  cojus  Venetias  usum  induxit  homo  Oermanus.*  Sanso- 
vinus,  Lib.  6.  Descript  Venetiarum. — ^Tbe  sense  of'which 
18 :— *''  That  in  the  church  of  St.  Raphael  at  Venice,  the  figure 
of  a  certain  musical  instrument,  called  a  rigabello,  was  M 
he  seen ;  it  was  wont  to  be  used  in  churches,  before  organs 
came  into  vo^e.  Another  instrument,  called  iurcelh  suc- 
ceeded the  rigabello  J  y  the  use  of  which  was  introduced  at 
Venice  by  a  German*.'* 

This  passage  not  only  discovers  the  etymology  of  the 
firord,  namely  that  it  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  of 
rigabelloff  but  likewise  shows  how  we  came  hy  the  instru- 
ment. Viz.  that  it  came  to  us  from  Italy  in  those  times  when 
this  island  bad  a  constant  intercourse  with  that  country,  and 
in  a  manner  borrowed  every  thing  from  thence  relative  to 
the  practice  and  service  of  the  church.  The- French,  I 
apprehend,  had  their  word,  regale^  whioh  signifies  the 
same  thing,  from  the  same  original,  and  the  same  country: 
And  if  any  one^  after  all,  should  chuse  to  spell  the  word 


*  Speliii.'G1o88,  T.  R]|^ftbdlo:    See  abo  Du  Frcsne  in  voce, 
f  Kigabel,  Rigol. 


ftgalisj  and  to  feich  ii  imtt^Utely  from  the  Fredcli  fegntf^ 
1  shall  have  no  great  objectioo ;  howeyer^  I  am  for  the  othef 
etymology  myielf« 

Yoursj  fcc« 
1767,  Uarch.  T.  Row, 


LXIII.  Ati  account  of  the  principal  Buildings^  Streets,  &eb  ia 
London  and  Westmmster,  with  their  Antiquity,  Derivation^  &c. 
extracted  from  Stow,  Speed,  Maitland,  &c. 

ADLE-STREET,  is  in  old  records  called  King  Adel-street| 
6om  King  Adektan  the  Saxoo. 

Admiralty -Office  was  formerly  called  Wallingford-honae* 

Albemarle«^treet,  so  named  from  the  Duke  of  Albemarlei 
who  bought  the  east  of  CiareAdoa's  House^  which  stood 
tbere. 

Ald-6ate,  i,  e.  Old  Gate,  was  one  of  the  four  original 
gates  of  the  city,  being  mentioned  in  King  Edgar's  reign^ 
in  967.    The  late  Gate  was  rebuilt  in  l609* 

Aldermanbnry  was  so  called  from  the  mayor  and  alder* 
m4m  holding  their  berry  or  court,  in  a  hall  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  that  street,  till  the  New  Berry 
court,  or  Guildhall  that  now  is^  was  finished* 

Aldersgate  was  rebuilt  in  16 17,  and  repaired  in  1670. 

Arches,  court  of>  kept  in  the  church  of  Su  Mary-le«bow, 
was  so  called  frpm  the  arches^  or  bows^  that  were  on  the 
aieeple^  ^ 

Ave*mary  Lane  was  so  called  in  the  Popish  times^  firon 
texfi^writers  and  bead-makers  who  dwelt  there. 

Bank  of  England  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1732,  and 
finished  in  1734. 

Barbican  took  its  name  from  a  watch  tower,  or  bnrk-»ken- 
iiing,  which  stood  tbere^  and  was  destroyed  by  Henry  Illi 

ia  1^67. 

Barnard's  Inn,  was  formerly  the  house  of  Jbhn  Mackwortli^ 
dean  of  Lincoln,  and  was  given  by  him  to  the  professors  of 
the  law. 

Batholomew  Fair  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L 
St.  Bartholomew  Hospital,  was  also  founded  by  Henry  L 
was  reformed  and  endowed  by  Henry  V  HL  and  incorporated 
by  Edward  V{.    It  was  rebuilt  in  17^29. 

Bennet-street,  Westminster,  so  called  from  Bcnnet  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Bcnnondsey-strect  took  its  name  from  a  pHory,.or  abbey, 
of  St.  Saviour^  called  Beroionds-eyej  founded  iu  108 !»  aud 
suppressed  in  1539. 


Buildiifgi  in  London,  tfc.  t&i 

Bdhlam^  or  Bedlaoi  Ho^pitd^  was  built  in  1676,  at 
1:7,000L  cxDcnse. 

Bircbia-Lane  was  anciently  called  Birohover's*Lane^  from 
iu  boiklen 

Bisbopsgate  is  supposed  to  have  been  bailt  by  sooki 
bisbop^  about  Uie  year  1300.    It  was  rebuilt  in  I479j  and 

kiss. 

Blackftiars^Bridge  was  began  in  176l«  The  expense  it 
sot  to  exceed  \GOfiOOl* 

BlackweU-Hally  cormptly  so  ealkd^  properly  Bakeweii-^ 
Hall,  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  anoient  family  of  the  Baa* 
sings,  and  from  tb^noe  was  called  Bassings-Hall^  from  wbom 
also  that  ward  takes  it  name,  as  Coleman-stveet  from  Cole- 
man^ and  Farrin^don  Ward^  from  William  and  Nicholas  Far-- 
xingdon^  the  prmcipal  ownei^s  of  those  plaoes*  l^is  Hall 
*was  caDed  BakewelUhall  from  Thomas  Bakewell,  who  dwelt 
in  tbie  house  in  56  Edward  HI.  Being  burnt  in  l666^  it  was 
rebuilt  in  l67d  by  Christ's- Hospital^  to  wluMn  the  dty  gave 
the  profits ;  which  are  about  1  lOOl.  a  year, 

BlooD|sbury  was  anciently  a  village  named  Lomsbury,  in 
which  were  tbe  king's  stables^  till  they  were  burnt  in  1364* 

Blossom's- Inn^  Lawmnce^Lane^  was  so  called  from  having" 
for  its  sign  St  Lawrence,  tbe  deacon^  in  a  border  of  Bios- 
aoms^  or  lowers. 

Bridewell,  so  called  from  its  being  near  a  spring  called 
St  Bridget's  or  St.  Bride's  Well,  was  formerly  the  king*a 
palaoe>  tiliy  in  1553,  Edward  VL  gave  it  to  the  city  as  a 
workhouse  for  the  poor.    It  was  burnt  in  1666,  and  rebuilt 

Canonbury*- House  formerly  belonged  to  the  prior  and 
canons  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  West-Smithfield. 

Change,  Old,  was  so  called  from  the  King's  Exchange, 
IkCpt  theie  for  the  coining  of  bullion,  6  Henry  III. 

Channel  Row,  properly  Canon-Row,  from  the  Canons  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  who  dwelt  there. 

Charing-Cro^s  was  so  called  from  a  Cross  set  up  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  memory  of  his  queen,  on  the  spot  where  King 
Charles's  statue  now  stands.    Charing  was  then  a  village. 

Charter  House^  or  more  properly  Chartreux  (so  calle<l 
from  the  n)onastery  which  stood  there,  and  was  dissolved  by 
Henry  Vlil  )  was  founded  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.  who  purchased  the  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  for  13,000l.  It  was  opened  in  October;  I6l4« 
The  estate  is  now  above  60001.  per  ann. 

[♦  It  was  fipifltfd  In  1770,  i^t  tlje  ^xpe^M  «f  250,6401.    F,} 


I5tf  B^'tdi$ig$  in  Landon,  tfi* 

Cheapside  derives  its  name  from  there  being  a  market 
there,  which  in  Saxon  is  '  a  chepe/ 
Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552« 
Clerkenwell,  or  Clerk's  Well,  took  its  name  from  the 
parish  Clerks  of  London,  who  of  old  used  to  assemble  there 
every  year,  to  play  some  large  history  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Cleveland  Court  was  formerly  a  large  house  called  Berk<* 
abire  House,  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Clifford's  Inn  was  a  house  granted  by  Edward  IL  to  the 
family  of  the  Cliffords,  and  afterwards  leased^and  then  sold 
to  the  students  of  the  law. 
College  of  Heralds  was  incorporated  by  Richard  III. 
—  of  Physicians  in  1683. 

Covent  (i.  e.  Convent)  Garden,  was  formerly  a  Gardes 
belonging  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster.  It 
was  granted  in  1552  to  John,  Earl  of  Bedford. 

Cripple*Gate  was  built  before  the  conquest,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  Cripples  who  used  to  beg  there.  It  was  re- 
paired in  1633. 

Crutched  Fryers  took  its  name  from  a  monastery  of  the 
holy  Cross,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIIL 

Custom  House  was  first  established  6  Richard  II.  Being 
burnt  in  17 18,  the  present  building  was  erected  soon  after.* 

East  India  House  was  built  in  1726. 
.    Ely  House  was  given  by  William  de  Luda,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
to  his  successors,  m  1297. 

Exeter  C>hange  was  so  called  from  the  house  of  the  Earia 
gf  Exeter,  which  stood  near  it 

fenchurch-street  took  iu  name  from  a  fenny,  or  moorish 
Ipround,  so  made  by  a  stream  (called  tiang-bourn)  that  for- 
merly passed  through  it. 
Finsbury  was  formerly  called  Fen3bury,forthesame reason. 
Fleet  Dyke,  or  Ditch,  was  formerly  called  the  River  or 
Fleet,  being  navigable  for  merchant  ships  as  far  as  Holbora 
Bridge. 
Fleet  was  first  niade  a  Prison  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
Gate-House  Prison  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
Gerrard's  Hall,  properly  Gisors'  Hall,  took  its  name  from- 
John  Gtsors,  mayor  of  IJondon,  who  in  1245  was  owner  of 
it,  and  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1386. 

Goodman's  Fields  were  in  Slow's  time,  the  Fields  and 
Farm  of  one  Goodman. 

Grace  Cburch*6treet,  formerly  Grass  Church-street^  wa$ 
so  called  from  Grass,  or  Herbs  sold  there* 

Gray's  |oa  was  a  house  belonging  to  the  Grays  of  Wilton^ 

[*  Destroyed  by  Arc,  Feb.  12tb,  IS14.  £*• 
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IfAio  resided  there  from  1315,  till  the  reim  of  Edward  IIL 
iVhen  they  demised  it  to  the  students  of  the  law. 

Gresbam  College  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
in  1596.  It  is  now  purchased  by  the  govenlmentj  in  orde^ 
to  be  converted  into  an  Excise-Office. 

Guild-Hall  was  begun  to  be  built  in  14 11,  and  finished 
in  I42j* 

Hick^s  Hall  wad  efected  for  a  sessions-house  in  1612,  by 
Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  a  mercer. 

Holborn  was  formerly  a  Tillage  called  Old-bom^  or  Hill-*' 
born,  from  a  stream  which  broke  out  near  the  place  where 
the  bars  now  stand,  and  ran  down  the  street  to  Old-bora 
Bridge,  and  so  into  the  River  of  Fleet,  now  Fleet  Ditch. 
This  was  long  ago  stopped  up  at  the  head,  and  in  other 
places.     Holborn  was  first  paved  in  1535. 

Hounds'  Ditch  Was  formerly  the  City  Ditch,  and  when 
open,  was  frequently  filled  with  filth,  as  dead  dogs,  &c, 
whence  its  name. 

.  House  of  Commons  was  fiirmerly  St  Stephen's  Chapel, 
being  founded  by  that  kine.  It  was  new  built  and  endowed 
by  Edward  III.  in  1347j  anid  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.  since 
Which  time  it  has  served  as  a  parliament-chouse. 
A  St.  James's  Palace  was  anciently  an  hospital  for  lepers.—* 
Being  surrendered  to  Henry  VIIL  he  built  the  present 
bouse. 

St.  James's  Park  was  made  bv  Henry  VIII. 

St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  belonged  to  the  priors  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  being  the  chief  seat  in  England  of 
those  religions  kniehts.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1 100| 
and  suppressed  32  Henry  VIIL 

King  Street  was  so  called  firom  its  being  the  King's  com« 
mon  road  to  and  from  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

Langbourn  (or  Long  Stream)  was  a  great  stream  breaking 
'out  of  the  ground  in  Fenchurch  Street^  which  ran  swiftly 
west,  across  Grass  Church-^Street,  and  down  Lombard  Street^ 
to  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's  churchj  and  then 
turning  south  down  Sharebom  Lane  (so  styled  from  sharing, 
Or  dividing,)  ran  in  several  rills  to  the  Thames.  It  has  been 
long  stopped  up  at  the  head,  and  the  rest  of  it  filled  up  and 
paved  over* 

Leaden  Hall  was  purchased  by  the  city  for  a  common 
market,  and  was  made  free  in  1619. 

Lincoln's  Inn  was  so  called  from  being  the  Inn,  or  Town* 
boose,  of  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  constable  of  Ches« 
ter,  &c   who  died  there  in  1310. 

Ix>mbard  Street  took  its  name  from  the  Lombards,  and 
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other  feraign  merchants,  who  tflsetnhled  theffe  twice  ererf 
day  before  the  bailding  of  the  Royal  Exdmige. 

Loadon  Bridge  began  to  be  buih  of  stone  (the  wooden 
Vridge  having  been  burnt)  in  1 176^  and  was  finished  in  1209, 
the  course  ot  the  river  being  for  the  time  turned  another 
way  by  a  trench  dug  for  that  purpose ;  begiaaing  (as  it  is 
supposed)  east  near  Rotherhithe,  and  ending  in  the  west  neat 
^auers^a.    It  is  915  feet  iong,  surd  79  wide.* 

London  Stone,  of  the  antiquity  of  this  there  is  no  memo- 
rial, save  that  it  is  mentioned  in  a  gospel  book,  given  to 
Christ  Churchy  Canterbury,  before  the  conqoest. 

London  WaU  is  supposed  to  have  been  odginally  built  by 
Theodosins  the  elder,  in  the  year  368. 

Long  Acre,  in  1552,  was  a  field,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Seven  Acres. 

Ludgatewas  repaired  in  1215,  1260,  1586,  and  16€9« 

Alansion  Hoose  was  begun  in  17S9,  and  finished  in  1753^ 
on  the  site  of  Stocks  market 

St.  Martinis  le  Grand,  so  called  from  a  large  college  of 
secular  pitests,  founded  in  1056,  and  suppressed  in  1548. 

Merchant  Taylors'  School  was  founded  by  that  companVi 
in  1561.     It  was  burnt  in  1666. 

Mark  Lane  was  originally  Mart  Lane,  being  a  publip  mart. 

Mewse,  so  called  from  the  king's  fidcoos  there  anciently 
kept,  was  new  built  for  stables  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  queen  Mary.    The  north  side  was  rebuilt  by  George  IL 

The  Minories  was  an  abbey  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare,  suppressed  in  1539,  30  Henry  YIIL 

The  MQnument  was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  Fire  of  London.  It  was  begun  in  1671,  and  finished 
in  167-7.  It  is  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  202  feet  high,  the 
exact  distance  of  it  from  the  spot  where  the  fire  first  broke 
out' 

Moor^Fields,  in  1477^  were  a  moorish  rotten  piece  of 
ground,  and  imfpassable  but  for  causeways  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  so  continued  till  1605.   ' 

Moor-Gate  was  built  in  1415,  and  rebuilt  in  1674. 

Mosasum,  British,  formerly  Montagu  -  House,  was  built 
in  1677,  by  Ralph  the  first  duke  of  that  family — aiid  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  1753. 

Newcastle  House  was  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Powis,  in 
1(^86. 

Nef^vgate  was  first  buik  aboxit  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or 
StnpbeD,  and  rebuilt  in  1412.  It  was  afterwards  lepaired  in 
l^iJl,and  rebuilt  in  1672. 

♦  It  was  improved  in  175S. 
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New  tiHi  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old 
Inn  belonging  to  the  society  in  Seacoal  Laiie^  near  f  leejt 
Ditch. 

New  River  wa^  t>rougbt  from  Chadwell  and  Amwell  it 
Hertfordshire,  to  the  reservoir  near  Islington,. at  the  so^ 
expense  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  Knight,  in  1613,  after  Hv^ 
yeaite'  labour. 

Patemoster-^Jlow  was  so  called  from  the  Stationers,  or 
Text-writers,  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  wrote  and  sold  all 
sort^  of  books  then  in  use,  viz.  ABC  with  the  iPaterno»l€a( 
Ave,  Creed,  Graces,  &c.  There  dwelt  also  turners  of  b«a^i^ 
and  they  were  called  Paternoster  makers. 

St.  Paul's  Church  was  first  founded  by  Ethelbert,  king  of 
ICent,  in  610.  It  was  burnt  in  1087  with  most  pant  of  the 
city,  and  was  rebuilt  soon  after  on  stone  arches.  The  steeple 
which  was  finished  in  1222,  was  fired  <by  lightning  in  1444^ 
and  was  again  burnt,  together  with  all  the  roof  of  the  church 
in  1561,  by  the  negligence  of  a  plumber,  who  confessed  it 
on  his  death'^bed  though  till  then,  it  was  thought  to  have 
been  done  by  lightning.  Lastly,  the  whole  church  being 
burnt  in  tlte  fire  of  London,  1666,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was  begun  1675,  and  finished  i& 
1711.  * 

St.  PauPs  School  was  built  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Joha 
Collet,  dean  of  St:  Paul's,  in  1542.  - 

Piccadilly  was  so  called  from  the  Piccadillos,  i.  e.  the  stiff 
collars,  or  bands,  fbrmerly  worn,  by  which  a  tayior  got  aa 
estate,  and  built  the  first  nouses  there. 

Poultry  Compter  hath  been  a  prison  time  out  of  mind.  -^ 

Powis  House  was  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Powis,  in  quee|i 
Anne's  reign. 

Privy  Garden  was  so  called  because  it  was  appropriated  tp 
the  king's  private  use,  while  he  resided  at  Whitehall. 

Queen's  Library  was  erected  and  furnished  by  queen  Ca^ 
roline,  in  1737. 

Queen's  Pals^ce,  formerly  Arlington,  and  then  Buckingham 
house,  being  purchased  and  rebuilt  by  that  duke  in  1 70S; 
It  was  bought  of  Sir  Charles  Sheffield,  Bart,  by  his  present; 
majesty  (for  queen  Charlotte)  in  1762. 

The  Rolls  was  formerly  the  house  of  the  converted  Jews, 
and  was  founded  by  Hen^  III.  in  1225;  but  they  being 
banished  out  of  Endand,  Edward  III.  in  1377,  annexed  it 
to  the  ofiice  of  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  chancery.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  at  70001  expense. 

Rood  Lane  was  so  called  from  a  Rood  plaqed  there  in  St. 
Mary's  church-yard,  whil^  the  old  ohusoh  waa  rebuilding^ 
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during  which  time  the  oblations  made  to  this  Rood  were 
employed  towards  building  the  church. 

Royal  Exchange  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Greshanii 
in  1567,  on  the  site  of  80  houses,  and  was  so  named  by 
queen  Elizabeth  in  person,  by  sound  of  a  trumpet,  flu:,  in 
1570.  Being  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt 
soon  after  at  66,0001.  expense,  king  Charles  IL  laying  the 
first  stone. 

The  Savoy  was  first  built  by  Peter,.  Earl  of  Savoy  and 
Richmond,  uncle  to  Henry  III.  in  1245.  Afterwards  hav* 
ing  been  purchased  by  Queen  Eleanor,  for  her  son,  Edmund 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  it  was  burnt  by  the  rebels  of  Kent  and 
Essex  in  enmity  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in 
1381.  It  was  rebuilt  and  made  an  hospital  of  St.  Jobs 
Baptist  by  Henry  VIL  about  1509,  but  was  suppressed 
by  Edward  VL  It  was  new  founded  by  Queen  Mary  in 
1557.* 

Scotland  Yard  was  so  called  from  the  buildings  there 
heing  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland^ 
when  they  came  to  the  English  parliament 

Shore  Ditch  derives  its  name,  not  as  has  been  supposed 
from  Jane  Shore's  dying  thene,  but  from  Sir  John  Shore  or 
Shoreditch,  its  Lord  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 

Sion  College  was  founded  at  30001.  expense,  and  endow* 
ed  with  1601.  a  year,  by  Dr.  Thomas  White,  one  of  the 
residentiaries  of  St.  Paurs.  The  library  was  built  by  Mr. 
John  Simpson,  rector  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street. 

Smitbfield  (i.  e.  a  smeth  or  smooth  ground)  was  used  as 
a  market  in  Fitz  Stephen's  time,  550  years  ago.  It  was 
paved  by  the  city  at  16001.  expense,  in  1614. 

Somerset  House  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  lord 
protector  and  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  in  1549,  and  on  his 
attainder  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown*  The  back  front  was 
rebuilt  on  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones  by  his  son-in-law  Mr. 
Webb.t 

Spittal-fields  were  so  called  from  the  priory  of  St  Mary 
(dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.)  where  sermons  were  annually 
preached  in  the  Easter  holidays,  as  they  are  now  at  Sl 
Bride's  and  thence  are  called  Spittal  Sermons. 

Staple  Inn  was  once  a  hall  for  the  merchants  of  the  Staple 
of  wool,  but  has  been  an  inn  of  court  ever  since  1415. 

The  temple  was  founded  by  the  knights  Templars  ia 


r*  A  great  part  of  it  wat  burned  down  in  1776.    EJ] 

X^t  The  old  buiidin^  vai  pujitjid  duwn  1116,  when  ibc  present  was  be^uD.  & 
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1 185)  but  they  being  suppressed  in  1310,  it  was  given  by 
Edward  III.  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
they  soon  after  leased  it  to  the  students  of  the  law,  ia 
whose  possession  it  has  continued  ever  since.      , 

Temple  Bar  was  built  in  1670. 

Thavy*s  Inn  was  formerly  the  house  of  Mk  John  Thavy, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  TIL  who  let  it  as  an  inn  to  students 
of  the  law. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552. 

Tower  (White)  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1078,  and  in  1190  it  was  compassed  with  a  wall  and  ditch. 
It  was  almost  new  built  in  1637-8.  Wild  beasts  were  first 
kept  there  in  1235,  three  leopards  being  then  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  Henry  III.  Gold  was  first  coined  there  in  1344, 
and  criminals  were  first  executed  on  Tower  Hill  in  1466. 

Walbrook  was  so  called  from  a  running  water  which 
entered  the  wall  between  Bishops*  Gate  and  Moor-Gate,  and 
thence  took  its  name.  It  ran  through  the  city,  with  several 
windings,  from  north  to  south  into  the  Thames,  and  had 
many  bridges  over  it  It  was  afterwards  vaulted  over,  paved, 
and  built  upon,  so  that  it  is  now  hid  under  ground. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  Henry  III.  and  finished 
after  50  years*  labour,  in  1270.  Henry  VII.  built  his  chapel 
on  the  east  side  in  1502,  at  14,000l.  expense.  It  was  made 
a  collegiate  church  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1559,  who  at  the 
9ame  time  founded  the  school. 

Westminster  Bridge  was  built  in  1 1  years  and  nine  months, 
at  218^8001.  expense*. 

Westminster  Hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus  about  109t. 
The  king*s  palace,  of  which  this  was  a  part,  was  burnt  in 
1512.    The  courts  of  law  were  first  fixed  there  in  J224. 

White  Hall  was  so  named  by  Henry  VIII.  on  its  being 
forfeited  to  him  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  s  attainder.  It  was 
before  called  York  Place,  and  was  the  palace  of  the  arch* 
bishops  of  York.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  King  till  1697, 
when  it  was  burned  down. 

Whitehall  chapel  was  formerly  the  King's  banquetting 
house,  and  is  all  that  remains  of  the  palace  there,  to  which 
it  was  added  by  James  I.  according  to  a  design  of  Inigo 
Jones. 
Wood  Street  Compter  has  been  always  used  as  a  prison.' 

1767,  iV(w. 


l«  It  wai  finiahed  in  1750,  and  is  said  to  h«T«  cotC  apwardt  of  400|000]«  T.l 
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LXIY.  Oil  A|>oftle-^poQn9.and  Peg'Tankirda. 

Mr.  Urbai^,    - 

Wfe  have  certain  terms  or  expressions  which  in  a  very 
little  time  will  become  obscure  ;  they  are  already  obsolete, 
and  in  a  fewjyeafs  may  grow  perfectly  unintelligible.  I 
would  do  to  these,  what  Mr.  Richard  Warner  proposes  to 
do  in  respect  of  Shakespear,  that  is,  prevent  if  possible, 
the  total  obscuralioR  of  those  evanescent  terms.  The 
apostle-spoons  are  a  sort  of  spoons  in  silver  with  round 
bits,  very  common  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but 
9re  seldom  to  be  seen  now.  The  set  consists  of  a  dozeni 
and  each  had  the  figure  of  an  apostle,  with  his  proper  ensign 
at  the  top*  I  have  seen  in  my  tinne,  two  or  three  sets,  but 
at  present  they  are  scarce,  being  generally  es^changed  for 
spoons  of  a  more  modern  form,  and  consequently  melted  down. 
Our  ancestors  were  formerly  famous  for  compotation; 
their  liquor  was  ale,  and  one  method  of  amusing  them«f 
selyet  this  way  was  with  the  peg^tankard.    There  are  four 

r'  five  of  these  tankards  now  remaining  in  this  country,  and 
have  lately  had  one  of  them  in  my  hand.  It  had  on  the 
inside  a  row  of  eight  pins  one  above  anotheri  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  held  two  quarts,  (and  was  a  noble  piece  of 
plate)  so  that  there  was  a  gill  of  ale,  half  a  pint  Winchester 
measure^  between  each  peg.  The  law  wa$,  that  every 
person  dbat  drank  was  to  empty  the  space  between  pin  and 
pin,  so  that  the  pins  were  so  many  measures  to  make  the 
company  all  drink  alike,  and  to  swallow  the  same  quantity 
of  liquor*  This  was  a  coDirivaDce  for  merriment,  an4 
at  the  same  time  a  pretty  sure  method  of  making  all  the 
company  drunk,  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the  rule 
was,  that  whoever  dranli  short  of  his  pin,  or  beyond  it, 
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were  enjoined  not  to  go  to  drinking  bouts,  norto  drink  to  pegs. 
The  words  are,  ^  at  Presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes,  nee 
ad  pinnas  bibantj  Wilkins,  Concil.  I.  p.  382*.  This  shews 
the  antiquity  of  the  invention,  as  well  as  the  evil  tendency 
of  it ;  and  as  it  must  have  been  some  time  before  the  abuse 
and  inconvenience  of  the  practice  was  noted,  so  as  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  prohibitory  injunction,  we  must  suppose 

*  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  says  Rapin,  were  so  addicted  to  drunkenness,  that 
they  vere  wont  to  driniL  out  of  large  cups  and  take  great  draughts,  till 
Fdgar,  in  order  to  reform  this  abuse,  ordered  certain  marks  to  be  made  ii| 
their  cups  at  a  certain  h^ifht,  abure  which  the^  w^re  fbr|)iddcii  to  lUl  unde^ 
»  nevare  penalty.    En 


Aat  these  tankards  were  at  least  as  old  as  ike  Nomta  Cqd« 
quest ;  perbaps  might  be  introduced  by  those  jolly  fellows 
the  Danes.  The  word  tankard  it  is  thought  comes  firom  the 
Dutch  Tankaerdf.  and  probably  it  may,  but  qtuere^  whether 
the  Dutch  word  may  not,  by  a  transposition  of  letters,  be 
the  Latin  eanilutnuu,  Such  metathesises  arefrequent^andpar* 
ticulaily  in  our  language.  Thui»  though  I  meet  with  the 
word^o/iaiand^aJOy  as  Latin  for  a  gallon  in  our  monkish  writers^ 
yer  I  conceive  the  original  of  the  English  word  Gallon  to  be 
lagenUy  and  that  the  monkish  terms  were  formed  upon  tl^e 
English  word.  To  give  a  third  instance,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  R.  Warner  deduce  Argmt  from  the  ship  Argo ;  the 
authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  incline  rather  to  think  it 
comes  from  the  old  Italian,  in  which  any  thing  watchful  or 
▼igilant  was  termed  an  Argo,  from  Juno'^s  spy,  Argus.  But 
now,  there  is  a  third  etymology,  which  may  seem  as  plau* 
iible  as  either  of  the  above,  for  in  Sir  P.  Rycaut's  Survey 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  suggested,  that  this  sea- vessel 
might  be  denominated  from  the  little  republic  of  Ragusa, 
Argosie  being  only  a  transposition  of  Ragusie. 

Yours,  &c. 
Derby  shire ^  Aug.  15.  T.  Row. 

J768,  Sept. 


Farther  thoughts  on  the  Peg*  Tsnkari. 

,  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  extend  the  former  memoir  to  an 
indecent  and  inconvenient  length,  I  chose  to  drop  it  where 
1  did  with  a  design  of  resuming  it. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  Peg^Tankard,  or  in  this  (^se 
the  Pin^Tankardy  was  very  early,  and  also  very  generally 
known  amongst  us,  and  therefore  it  is  most  natural  to  think, 
that  allusions  to  it  would  not  be  uncommon  in  our  ordinary 
discourse.  It  is  a  paying  with  us,  that  a  person  is  in  a  merry 
pin ;  this,  I  conceive,  was  borrowed  from  the  tankard,  being  as 
much  as  to  say  be  has  drank  to  such  a  pin  as  to  make  Umself 
cheerful  and  merry.  Another  expression  is,  to  take  a  person  a 
peg  lower,  by  which  we  mean  to  humble  or  abase  bim  in  like 
manner  as  the  liquor  is  made  to  diminish  by  a  peg  at  a  time, 
in  the  tankard.  Mons.  Du  Fresne  in  his  Gloss,  v.  Pinna^ 
cites  archbishop  Anselm*s  canon  of  A.D.  1 102.  Nee  adpznnas 
iibanij  and  conjectures,  ^  forte  legendum  pilas,  because 
pila  be  finds  signifies  sometimes  tabernay  a  tavern,  or 
drinking  house.  But  this  is  a  most  unhappy  conjecture,  as 
the  sense  is  so  plain  and  intelligible  without  it,  and  that  all 
|he  MSS.  agree  iu  writing  pmna^i  and  so  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
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his  Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  Ace.  translates  tba 
canon  without  scruple,  ^^  that  priests  go  not  to  drinking 
bonis,  f4ar  drink  to  pegsV  However,  Sir,  as  this  Frendiman, 
and  I  may  add  the  Benedictines,  who  have  suffered  hia 
conjecture  to  pass  without  animadversion,  knew  little  of 
ale,  nor  ever  saw  one  of  these  tankards  in  their  lives,  they 
are  entirely  excusable,  to  do  them  justice,  upon  this  head* 

1  amy  Sir,  Yours,  ^. 

T.  Row* 

1768,  Oct, 


LXV.  On  the  General  Use  and  Tntroduction  of  Tobacco. 

I  OFTEN  think  it  very  wonderful,  Mr.  Urban,  that  a  thing 
so  unnatural  as  the  use  of  tobacco  in  smoking,  should  pre* 
vail  so  generally  over  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth.  I  call  it 
unnatural,  because  nothing  seems  to  lead  to  it,  that  to  m^ny 
it  is  most  disagreeable,  and  that  others  find  it  so  difficult  to 
learn  it^  whilst  some,  sufter  manv  repeated  trials,  can  never 
master  it  at  all.  And  yet  you  nnd  the  practice  of  smoking 
tobacco  in  the  north,  and  in  tbe  south,  iu  the  east,  and  i^ 
the  west  In  those  immense  regions  of  Siberia  and  Tarti^ry, 
China,  Japan,  Indostan,  Persia,  Africa,  Amerfca,  and 
almost  universally  in  the  continent  and  islands  of  Europe.-** 
In  most  places,  the  usage  is  common  to  all  ranks,  and  to 
bpth  sexes. 

The  Chinese  pretend  they  have  known  the  use  of  tobacco 
many  ages*;  and  for  what  length  of  time  the  Americans 
have  had  it  amongst  them,  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  discovered, 
but  most  anciently  without  doubt;  possibly  they  might  bring 
it  with  them  from  the  east,  from  Tartanr,  when  first  they 
migrated  from  thence  to  the  continent  of  America.  To  be 
a  little  more  particular,  as  to  its  introduction  amongst  us ; 
Stow  says,  tobacco  was  brought  into  England  about  the 
20  Eliz.  or  1578,  and  that  **  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the 
first  that  brought  tobacco  in  use,  when  all  men  wondered 
what  it  meant.'^  But  afterwards,  in  the  same  page  he  tells 
us,  '^  tobacco  was  first  brought,  and  made  known  in  England 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  about  the  year  1565 f,  but  not  used 
by  Englishmen  in  many  years  after,  though  at  this  day  com- 
monly used  by  most  men,  and  many  women.**  This  was 
about  the  vear  1631,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  when,  however, 

the  use  of  the  herb  was  under  disgrace.  Stow,  in  the  index, 

_ 

P  BelPiTravcln,  II.  p.  68. 

t  Dr.  Brookes  says  it  is  called  tobacco  ftom  the  island  oC  Tobago,  froflll 
vb^nce  it  was  broogbt  ia  the  year  1^0.    But  ()U«re,  as  to  t)(e  date^ 
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ndling  it  **  a  stinking  weed  so  much  abused  to  God's 
dishotiour."  But  the  king  himself  also  greatly  discounter 
oanced  the  use  of  it^  and  even  wrote  against  it;  and  the 
gentiemjan  who  made  the  following  will  was  heartily  de- 
sirous^ as  it  should  ^seeoi^.  of  concurring  with  his  majestjr 
in  suppressing  its  use.  Peter  Campbell^  a  Derbyshire 
gentleman^  made  his  will  20  Oct  I616,  and  therein  has  the 
following  very  extraordinary  clause^  ^'  Now  for  all  such 
household  goods,  at  Darley,  whereof  John  Hoson  bath  an 
inventory,  my  will  is,  that  my  son  Roger  shall  have  them 
all  toward  housekeepinge,  on  this  condition,  that  yf  at  any 
time  hereafter,  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters*  shall  fynd 
him  takeing  of  tobacco,  that  then  he  or  she  so  fynding  him» 
and  making  just  prooffe  thereof  to  my  executors,  shall 
have  the  said  goods,  or  the  full  valewe  thei^of,  according 
as  they  shall  be  praysed,  which  said  eoods  shall  presently 
after  my  death  be  valewed  and  praysed  by  my  executors  for 
that  purpose.*' 

I  am^  Sir;  8vO« 
17e9,JprU.  "f.  Row, 


^f^mt^tm^m 


LXVI.  Great  Entertainments  given  by  Archbishop  Parker,  atCaor 
terbury,  extracted  from  Speed's  Life  of  that  Prelate. 

Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  advanced  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury  in  1559 f  visited  his  Cathedral  and  diocese  ia 
1560,  1565,  1570,  and  1573. 

In  1564  he  finished  the  repairs  of  his  noble  palace  and 

treat  hall  at  Canterbury,  both  being  in  decay,  partly  bv 
re  and  partly  by  time,  which  cost  him  above  14OOI.  which 
is  equal  to  near  ten  times  that  sum  in  these  days.  This  hall, 
built  by  Archbishop  Hubert,  in  the  12th  century,  was 
famous  in  history  for  the  great  feasts  that  had  been  made 
there  by  Archbishops  and  Abbots  in  former  times,  in  par* 
ticular,  at  the  nuptial  feast  of  King  Edward  I.  in  1290,  at 
the  installation  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's  in  1509;  at  the 
ixxthronizatjon  of  George  Nevill,  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
1464;  and  of  Archbishop  Warham,  in  1504,  when  Edward' 
duke  of  Buckingham  acted  as  Lord  High  Steward  of  hit 
Household;  and  lastly,  for  the  entertainment  given  by  thai 
Archbishop  in  1519,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Henry  VIIL 
Queen  Catharine,  &c« 

I"  !■■■»■■       ■  I  ■— ^1       I  —— ^^— ^^^— dlhn— ^— ^—M -i^i^^  ■■  '•  I  ■      l.l 

*  there  were  five  lirothers  aad  three  sisten,  to  th»t  he  must  hav«  |)m4 
|pap7  eyes  ujvou  bioi* 


260  EnUrtmarUnts  at  Cantirbur^. 

In  1565,  Archbishop  Parker  gave  thre^entcrtaiaiDcatl  \n 
this  hall  at  Whitsuntide  (which  lasted  three  days)  qq  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  in  Atsize-time.  At  the  two  fir&t  of  these  the 
Ai'chbishop himself  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  uppefoio&t  table; 
on  bis  left  hand  the  mayor,  &dC.  and  ao  on  one  aide  of  the 
hall,  a  continued  row  of  men  according  to  their  rank  filled 
the  other  tables ;  and  on  his  right  hand  sat  only,  sooie  noble 
womea  and  ladies  of  quality,  the  whole  length  of  the 
ball,  corresponding  to  the  row  of  men  on  the  other  side; 
i»hich  order  of  placing  the  women  was  observed  in  boooui 
of  the  Queen,  The  first  rank  of  gaests  being  nsen>  aad 
the  tables^  cleared,  they  were  fornished  again  and  filled  the 
second  time.  At  the  last  feast^  which  was  grander  than  all 
flie  rest,  the  Archbishop  entertained  the  two  iudges  who 
went  that  circuit,*  the  Attorney-general,  the  Iligh^sheriff^ 
with  all  who  met  at  tliese  assizes,  as  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Advocates,  and  common  Lawyers^  and  all  the  rest  of  Proc-* 
tors  and  Attornies;  who  all  (with  a  promiscuous  company) 
in  troops  came  in.  The  hall  was  set  forth  with  much  plate 
of  silver  and  K<^ld,  adorned  with  rich  tapestry  of  Flanders, 
and  dainties  ot  all  sorts  were  served  in  excellent  order  by 
none  but  the  Archbishop's  servants,  the  table  being  often 
the  same  day  furnished  afresh  with  new  guests.  While  the 
ladies  were  nobly  entertained  in  inner  parlours  by  Mrs^ 
Parker,  the  hall  being  now  filled  only  with  gentlemen. 
Otherwise,  at  these  feasts,  it  was  the  Archbishop's  custom 
in  honour  of  matrimony,  to  entertain  both  men  and  their 
wives*  Of  this  noble  hall  and  palace,  now  within  200  years^ 
there  is  little  or  nothing  left  except  a  few  ruins. 

On  Whitsunday,  1570,  and  the  two  following  days,  this 
Archbishop  feasted  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  and  their 
wives  in  the  same  mantier  as  be  had  done  before;  and  on 
Trinity  Sunday  (after  consecrating  Bishop  Curteis  of  Chi- 
chester) he  made  another  most  Archiepiscopal  Feast, 
inviting  another  Archbishop,  (viz.  Grindal  of  lork,  who 
came  thither  for  confirmation)  to  be  his  guest;  besides 
whom  were  present  Horn,  Bishop  of  "Winchester,  and 
Curteis  aforesaid,  of  Chichester.  At  the  lower  table  sat  all 
the  ministers  and  servants  whatsoever,  even  the  children, 
who  belonged  to  that  church;  and  at  the  remotest  tables, 
but  in  the  same  hall,  in  sight,  sat  the  poor  of  both  sexes  of 
the  hospitals  of  St.  John's  and  Harbledown.    On  July  l)j 


*  Thii  proves  tbai  the  judges  of  Assize  then  came  to  Canterbury,  thoagli 
|l  waa  tbeu  a  Count j  iu  itself,  being  so  made  in  U61, 
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« 
being  A&size-tiinirj  the  Judge.^  High-sherrflT^  G<5nk)einefi» 
and  the  common  sort,  were  all  feasted  by  U>e 'Archbishop 
in  a  splendid  manner,  as  before.  Soon  after  Bishop  Sandys, 
of  Worcester/  elect  of  London^  came  to  Canterbury  to  be 
confirmed.  The  Archbishop,  on  his  return,  lodged  ilie 
first  nigh^  at  Sittingbourn,  and  the  next  night  (after  dining 
at  Graveseud)  came  to  Lambeth  in  barges  by  tb^  Thamea^ 
vith  all  hig  family* 

Sept.  7,  1573,    being  Q.   Elizabeth's  birth*daT>  Archk 
bishop    Parker   entertaiaed    her   mnie»ly,   and   as    many 
Noblemen,  &c.  as  were  present  at  Archbishop  Warbam'a 
entertainment  in  the  same  hall  54  years  before.   The  Arch* 
bishop  (to  use  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Grindal,  of  York)  '^  met  her  Highness  as  she  was  coming 
to  Dover,  upon  Folkestone  Down.      1  left  her  at  Dover, 
and  came  home  to  Bekesburn  that  night;  and  after  that 
went  to  Canterbury  to  receive  her  majesty  there.    Which 
I    did,  with  the   bishops  of  Lincoln  and   Rochester  and 
my  Suffragan  [of  Dover]  at  the  we^t  door.     Where,  afttfr 
the  Gramo^arian  had  made  his  oration  to  bcrupon  her  horse- 
1:>ack,  she  alighted.     We  then  kneeled  down,  and  said  the 
^salm^  Deiu  misenatur,  in  English;  with  certain  other 
jCollects  briefly;  and  that  in  our  chimers  and  rocbeta.    The 
Quirej  with  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries,  stood  on  either 
aide  of  the  churchy  and  brought  ber  majesty  up  with  a 
square  song,  she  going  tfnder  a  canopy  borne  by  four  of 
her  temporal  Knights,  to  her  traverse  placed  by  the  coir^ 
munion  board.    Where   she  heard   even^sohg,  and  after 
departed  to  her  lodging  at  St.  Austin* s,  whither  1  waited 
upon  her.    From  thence  I  brought  certain  of  the  council, 
4ind  divers  of  the, -court,  to  my  bouse  to  supper,  and  ^ave 
them  14  or  15  dishes,  furnished  with  two  messes,  at  my  long 
table  ;  whereat  sat  about  80.    And  in  the  same  chamber  a 
third  Hiessj  at  a  square  table,  whereat  sat  10  or  12.     My 
less  hall  having  three  long  tables  furnished  with  my  ofBcers, 
and  with  the  guard,  and  others  of  the  court.     And  so  her 
Majesty  came  every  Sunday  to  church  to  hear  the  sermon; 
^nd  upon  the  Monday  it  pleased  her  Highness  to  dine  in  my 
great  ball  thoroughly  furnished  with  the  Council,  French- 
inen.  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  witb 
bis  Brethren,  8ic.      Her  Highness  sitting  in  the  midst, 
having  two  French  Ambassadors  TGondius,  and  Motbe* 
Fenelon]  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  four  Ladies  of  Honour 
.at  the  other  end.    And  so  three  messes  were  served  by  her 
Nobility  at  waiting,  her  Gentlemen  and  Guard   bringing 
ber  dishes,"  8cc.     On  which  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  bis 
fM^swer^    made    this    ri^flectioq:    ^'  You?   Grace's    large 
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description  of  ^he  entertainment  at  Canterbury^  did  so 
lively  set  forth  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereol*^  I  almost 
thought  myself  to  be  one  of  your  guests  there^  and  as  it 
were  beholding  the  whole  order  of  all  things  done  there. 
Sir^  i  think  it  shall  be  hard  for  any  of  our  coat  to  do  the 
like  for  one  hundred  years^  and  bow  long  after  God 
-knoweth.** 

In  this  progress  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  was  lodged 
vitb  Mr.  Pearson^  the  eleventh  Prebendary,  who,  the 
i^rchbishop  says^  ^^  bad  a  fine  bouse^*'  [now  Dr.  Curteis^s.^ 

1770^  Jug. 


LXVII.  Account  of  the  ancient  Palaces  and  Houses  belooging  t# 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  from  Strype,  Lambard,  &c. 

1.  X H  E  Manor  of  Bekesburn,  anciently  called  Livingsburn> 
was  given  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  after  the  year 
140Q.  Thomas  Goldstone,  a  Prior  of  that  Church,  and  a 
great  Builder,  in  1508,  built  the  Manor-bouse  for  a  Man- 
sion for  the  Priors,  and  a  chapel  annexed,  and  a  new  HaR 
adjoining  to  the  Dormitory,  and  several  other  edifices  there. 
At  the  dissolution  this  was  alienated,  and  given  to  Sir  Joha 
Gage,  comptroller  of  the  King^s  household,  who  exchanged 
it  with  Abp.  Cranmer  for  the  Manor  of  Bishopsburn,  and 
so  it  returned  to  the  church  aeain  from  whence  it  bad  been 
for  son>e  time  severed;  only  the  owners  changed.  Bekes- 
bum  was  healthfully  and  conveniently  seated,  Tying  an  easy 
distance  from  Canterbury,  whensoever  the  Archbishops 
were  minded  to  be^retired.  Abp.  Cranmer  made  consider* 
able  buildings  there,  and  probably  would  have  done  more^ 
bad  he  continued  in  his  prelacy.  In  the  year  1552,  he 
finished  the  Gate-house,  still  standing,  as  appears  from  the 
north  and  south  sides  thereof,  wherein  are  two  stones,  set  in 
the  brick-work,  witb  the  letters  of  his  name,  T.  C.  and 
coat  of  arms,  and  motto,  Nosck  tb  ipsx}m  et  Deum:  to» 

f ether  with  the  date  1559.  Abp.  Cranmer  appropriated  his 
f  anor-^house  and  his  parsonage-barn  here  for  harbour^and 
lodgings  for  the  poor,  sick,  and  maimed  soldiers  that  came 
from  the  wars  of  Bologne,  &c.  appointing  them  an  almoner, 
a  physician,  and  a  surgeon;  besides  the  common  alms  of 
his  household  that  were  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
try. Archbishop  Parker  took  great  delignt  in  this  palace, 
and  io  157^9  added  the  Inst  finishing  strokes  to  it.  On  the 
great  gate  are  the  arms  of  Parker  alone^  and  the  date  1579| 
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this  label  about  the  crest,  Mundvs  transit  etConcopjscen- 
TJA  £jus;  all  of  them  cut  ia  wood ;  which  makes  it  probable, 
that  this  archbishop,  besides  what  buildings  or  reparatioofl 
he  made  here,  did  the  inward  work,  the  gate,  the  doors, 
the  wainscot,  &c.  Abp.  Abbot,  of  later  times,  lived  m 
]3ek«sbuni  some  years,  and  preached  in  the  parish-church 
there  on  Sunday  mornings ;  of  which  they  had  a  pleasant 
atory ;  that  there  were  two  country  fellows  met;  the  one 
told  the  other  he  was  making  haste  to  Bekesburn  church, 
where  he  was  told  a  great  nvtn  preached :  he  thought  it  was 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  who  was  the  greatest  man  he  knew  in 
the  parish.  This  palace  was  demolished  in  the  year  1658, 
and  no  part  of  it  is  left  standing  at  this  day,  but  only.a  long  row 
of  plain  brick  buildings,  called.  The  gate-house,  now  Mr. 
Peckham^s,  which  was  the  entrance  into  the  palace.  The 
very  foundations  of  all  the  rest  are  digged  up.  Out  of  the 
materials  of  this  palace  some  other  houses  were  built  not  far 
off;  on  some  stones  whereof  still  remain  the  arms  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury  ;  and  in  the  glass  windows  may  be 
seen  the  rebus  of  Thomas  Goldstone,  the  prior. 

d.  FORD,  in  the  parish  of  Cbislet,  the  most  ancient  seat 
of  the  Archbishops,  was  also  pulled  down  in  1658,  and  the 
bricks,  timber,  and  other  materials  sold.  Here,  was  also  a 
large  park.  Archbishop  Cranmer  often  resided  there^  though 
the  situation  is  not  healthy. 

3.  MAIDSTONE  Palace  was  given  by  William  de  Corn- 
wall, to  Archbishop  Langlon.  It  now  belongs  to  Lord 
Romney. 

4.  At  CHARING  was  an  ancient  seat,  much  augmented  by 
Archbishop  Moiton.     The  ruins  are  still  remaining. 

5.  SALTWOOD-castle,  near  Hythe,  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  given  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  1036,  and  was 
much  beautified  and  enlarged  by  Archbishop  Courtney,  who 
^Iso  inclosed  a  park  about  it,  and  made  it  his  usual  place  of 
residence.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  Brook  Bridges,  and  ia 
venerable  in  decay. 

6.  At  ALDINGTON  was  a  fair  seat,  much  enlarged  by 
Archbishop  Morton.  It  had  also  a  park  and  chace  for  deer, 
called  Aldington  Frith.  The  great  Erasmus  was  rector  of 
the  parish,  being  presented  to  it  by  Archbishop  Warbam. 

7.  At  WINGHAM  was  a  good  house,  where  Archbishop 
Winchelsea  entertained  and  lodged  King  Edward  I.  And 
Archbishop  Reynolds  in  1324,  entertained  King  Edward  11. 
The  Manor  is  now  Earl  Cowper's. 

8.  WROTHAM-House  was  pulled  down  by  Archbishop 
Islip,  and  the  materials  employed  in  finishing  Maidstone 
palace.    At'  this   hou:^e,    in    il85j  Archbishop  Richard, 
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(Becket^s  successor)  had  sacfa  a  terrible  dreamy  that  the 
fright  occasioned  his  death.  The  manor  annexed  now  be* 
longs  to  Wiltiam  James,  Esq. 

9.  At  TEYNHAM  was  an  ancient  seat,  where  Archbisbo|^ 
Hubert  died  in  122 1  •    The  Manor  is  now  Lord  Teynh«ni*s. 

10.  KNOWLE  (near  Sevenoak)  was  left  to  the  See  of 
Canterbunr  by  Archbishop  Bourcbier,  who  added  much  td 
its  magnificence.  Archbishop  Morton  also  built  here.  It  ia 
now  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

11.  OTFORD  was  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  Arch«* 
bishop  Warbam,  at  3S,000l.  expense^  he  having  taken 
•Hence  at  the  citizens  of  Canteroury,  where  otherwise  he 
<lesigned  to  have  built  such  a  stately  palace  as  should  have 
been  a  lasting  monument  of  his  great  wealth  and  glory. 

All  the  ahoTe^  with  the  Manors  belonging  to  them^ 
(Bekesburn  excepted)  were  exchanged  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer  with  King  Henry  VIII.  for  other  lands,  ''To 
extinguish  the  passions  of  such  as  looked  with  regret  and 
desire  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  church.*^ 

12.  CANTERBURY- Palace,  given  to  the  See  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Archbishops 
Hubert,  Boniface,  Langton,  and  Parker,  was  destroyed  iit 
the  time  of  the  usurpation. 

So  that  the  Archbishops  have  now  no  Palace  or  House 
remaining  in  their  own  Diocese,  and  only  Lambeth  and 
Croydon  out  of  it^  both  of  which  are  in  the  Diocese  of 
Wkichester. 

1770,  Nov. 


IXV^III.  On  the  ancient  manner  of  taking  refuge  for  Murder  or 
felony  in  the  Cinque  Ports.  Extracted  from  Mr.  James  Ham* 
mond^s  Collections  of  the  Antiquities  of  Dover,  Folio  14  and  15» 
From  the  Customali  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Corrected  and  amended 
in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  the  7  th  and  8th. 

And  when  any  shall-flee  into  the  church  or  church-yard 
for  felony,  claiming  thereof  the  privilege,  for  any  action  of 
his  life,  the  head-officer  of  the  same  liberty,  where  the 
said  church  or  church-yard  is,  with  his  fellow-jurats,  or 
coroners  of  the  same  liberty,  shall  come  to  him,  and  shall 
ask  him  the  cause  of  being  there,  and  ii'he  will  not  confess 
felony^  he  shall  be  had  out  of  the  said  sanctuary ;  and  if  he  will 
confess  felony,  immediatelv  it  shall  be  entered  iu  record,  and 
bis  goods  andf  chattels  shall  be  forfeited,  and  he  shall  tarry 
tliere  forty  days ;  or  before,  if  be  will,  he  shall  make  his 
abjujration  in  form  following,  before  the  bead-officer,  wh# 
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ihaS  asiign  lo  htm  the  port  of  his  passage,  mod  after  his 
abjuralaoa,  ithere  shall  be  delivered  unto  hiiu  by  the  head* 
tffticer,  or  his  assignees,  a  cross,  and  pniclamaiion  shall  be 
■nade,  that  while  he  be  going  by  the  highway  towards  the 
fiiHt  to  him  assigned,  he  shall  go  in  the. King's  peace,  and 
dii^  no  man  shaU  grieve  him  in  so  doing,  on  pain  to  forfeit 
Us  gpoods  and  chattels;  and  the  said  felon  shall  lay  hitf 
right  hand  on  the  book  and  swear  this : — <^  You  hear,  Mr. 
Coroner,  that  I,  A.  B.  a  thief^  have  stolen  such  a  things 
4>r '  have  killed  such  a  woman^  or  man,  or  a  child, 
and  am  die  Kind's  felcm ;  and  for  that  I  have  done  many 
«vil  deeds  and  febnies  in  this  same  his  land,  I  do  abjure 
and  forswear  the  lands  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
ihat  I  shall  liaste  myself  to  the  port  oi'  Dover,  which  yon 
iHivie  given  or  assigned  me ;  and  that  I  shall  not  eo  out  of 
4lbe  highway  ;  and  if  I  do.^  I  will  that  I  shall  be  taken  as  a 
thief,  and  the  King's  felon ;  and  at  the  same  place  I  shaUl 
lairy  but  one  ebb  and  flood,  if  I  may  have  passage ;  aud 
if  I  cannot  have  passage  in  the  same  place,  I  shall  go  every 
day  into  the  sea  to  my  knees,  and  above,  attempting  myself 
to  go  every  day  to  my  knees,  and  above,  crying,  Fa^sage 
far  the  Imc  4jf  God,  and  JLtug  N  his  sake ;  and  if  I  may 
not  within  forty  days  together,  I  shall  get  me  again  into  the 
ishttvch,  as  the  King's  felon. 

So  God  me  help  and  by  this  book  according  to  your 
judgment. 
And  if  a  clerk,  flying  to  the  church  for  felony,  afGrming 
Umself  to  be  a  clerk,  he  shall  not  abjure  the  realm,  .but 
yielding  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  shall  enjoy  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  eind  shall  be  delivered  to  the  ordi- 
nary, to  be  safe  kept  in  the  convict  prison,  according  to  the 
Jaudable  custom  of  the  realm  of  £ngbind« 


XXIX.  Artifice  of  the  Thong  in  founding  Citied  and  Caslles 

exploded. 

Ma.  yaBAN, 

The  story  goes,  that  Dido  "or  EH^a,  upon  her  arrival  in 
Africa,  after  her  flight  from  Tyre,  purchased  as  much  land 
of  the  natives  of  the  former  place  as  she  could  cover  or  ra^ 
ther  inclose,  with  an  ok's  iiide ;  and  thereupon  cut  the  hide 
into  thongs,  and  included  a  much  larger  space  than  the  sel- 
lers es;pected ;  and  that  from  thence  the  place,  which  after- 
wards became  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  was  called  Bursa^ 
Burnt  signifying  an  *  ox's  hide/  This  tale,  which  is  either 'e- 
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iated  or  alluded  toby  Appian  andDionysius  the  |;eo|(fapW| 
amongst  the  Greeks^  and  by  Justin,  Virgil^  Sitius  ftalicus,  and 
others  of  the  Latins,  has  no  foundation,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
truth  of  history,  and  indeed  is  generally  exploded  by  th^ 
learned.  However,  let  us  see  how  later  writers  have  con* 
ducted  themselves  in  respect  thereof;  it  was  a  subtile  pleas- 
ing artifice,  and  they  were  very  unwilling  not  to  make  Use  of 
it,  for  the  embellishment  of  their  respective  works. 

First,  Sigebert,  Monk  of  Gembfours^  who  flourished  A* 
1 100,  has  applied  it  to  Hengist,  the  first  Saxon  Kine  of  Kent| 
saying,  that  the  place  purchased  of  the  British  King,  and 
inclosed  by  him,  was  called  CasteUum  Corrigtit^  or  the  CasiU 
efthe  Thong ;  but  now,  there  being  several  more  of  the  name 
of  Thong  or  Tong  in  England,  as  in  Kent,  Lincolnshirei 
Shropshire,  and  Yorkshire,  (Doncaster  being  written  in 
Saxon  Thongeceaster,)  the  story  has  been  applied  to  most* 
if  not  all  of  tnem  \*  and  with  equal  justice,  being  probably 
false  in  regard  to  them  alL  It  is  true,  Sigebert  knew  no^ 
thing  of  the  Greek  authors  above-mentioned,  but  then  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Justin  and  Virgil ;  and  the  same 
may  b3  said  of  Jeffrey,  of  Monmouth,  A.  1139,  who  has 
the  same  story,  and,  if  he  followed  not  Sigebert,  which  ia 
highly  probable,  took  it  from  one  of  the  Latin  authors. 

Secondly,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  about  A.  1170^ 
bas  applied  the  story  to  Ivarus,t  making  him  use  the  same 
artifice  in  respect  of  Hella,  and  by  that  means  getting  a 
■footing  in  Britain,  which  he  became  master  of  for  two  yeicrs.^ 
Saxo  might  take  it  either  from  Jeffrey  or  Sigebert ;  or  Jus« 
tin,  if  you  please,  as  he  made  great  use  of  this  author.  We 
can  account  very  rationally,  you  observe,  Mr.  Urban,  for 
the  proceedings  of  these  three  authors,  Sigebert,  Jef&ey, 
and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  but  what  shall  we  say,  thirdly,  to 
an  affair  of  the  like  kind  in  the  East  Indies  ?  ^*  There  is 
a  tradition,^'  Hamilton  says,  p.  136.  *'  that  the  Portuguese 
circumvented  the  King  of  Guzerat,  as  Dido  did  the  Afri- 
cans,  when  they  gave  her  leave  to  build  Carthage,  by 
desiring  no  more  ground  to  build  their  cities  than  could  be 
circumscribed  in  an  oH^  hide,  which  having  obtained,  they 
cut  into  a  fine,  thong  of  a  great  length/'  &c.  The  Indians 
knew  nothing  of  the  authors  above-mentioned,  nor  probably 
did  those  Portuguese  who  first  made  the  settlement  at  Diu. 
I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  as  Hamilton  calls  it  only  a 


*  See  Lambarde^s  Topofrrapb.  Diet.  p.  16.  Camdeni  Cul.  569. 
4-  It  is  a  bad  omen,  that  these  authors  do  nQt  aj^ree  ia  tltc  person  xny  noit 
than  others  do  in  respect  of  the  place, 
X  Saxo  Oram.  p.  176. 
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tradition,  this  tnulition  was  set  on  foot  long  after  the 
time,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  the  first  missionaries  that 
went  thither,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  often  heard  or 
read  of  the  like  fabulous  narrations  in  Europe,  and  accord- 
ingly invented  this  at  Girzerat  for  the  amusement  of  their 
countrymeo. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 
xni^Noro.  T.  Row. 


LXX.  Account  of  the  Burning  and  Rebuilding  of  the  Church  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1174.  From  the  Latin  of  Gervase,  one 
of  the  MonkSf  who  was  an  Eye-witness. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  in  the  year  of  grace  1174, 
about  nine  o'clock,  tne  wind  blowing  from  the  south  with  a 
fury  almost  beyond  conception,  a  fire  broke  out  before  the 
church  gate,  by  which  three  small  houses  were  almost  burnt 
down.  While  the  citizens  were  there  employed  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  the  sparks  and  ashes,  whirled  aloft  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  were  lodged  on  the  church,  and, 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  insinuating  themselves  between 
the  joints  of  the  lead,  settled  on  the  planks  which  were 
almost  rotten,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  heat  increasing, 
the  decayed  joists  were  set  on  nre;  but  the  finely  painted 
ceiling  underneath,  and  the  lead  covering  above,  con-* 
cealed  the  flame.  Meantime,  the  three  small  houses  being 
pulled  down,  the  people  returned  home.    No  one  being 

Jet  apprized  of  the  fire  in  the  church,  the  sheets  of  lead 
egan,  by  degrees,  to  melt;  and,  on  a  sudden,  the  flames 
just  appearing,  there  was  a  great  cry  in  the  church-yard, 
"  Alas !  alas !  the  church  is  on  fire."  Many  of  the  laity  ran 
together  with  the  monks^  to  draw  water,  to  bring  axes,  to 
mdtint  ladders,  all  eager  to  succour  Christ  Church,  now  just 
on  the  point  of  destruction.  They  reached  the  roof,  but 
behold  !  all  was  filled  with  a  horrible  smoke  and  a  scorching 
flame.  In  despair,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  consult 
their  own  safety  by  retiring*  And  now,  the  joints  of  the 
rafters  being  consumed,  the  half-burnt  timbers  fell  into  the 
choir;  the  seats  of  the  monks  were  set  on  fire,  and  on  all 
sides  the  calamity  increased.  In  this  conflagration,  that  glo- 
rious choir  made  a  wonderful  and  awful  appearance.  Tlie 
flames  ascended  to  agreat  height, and  the  pillarsof  thechurch 
were  damaged  or  destroyed.     Great  numbers  applied  to  the 
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ornaments  of  the  church,  and  tore  down  the  palls,  and  hang^ 
ings,  some  to  steal,  others  to  preserve  them.    The  chests 
of  relics,  thrown  from  the  lofty  beam  upon  the  pavement, 
were    broken,    and   the    relics  scattered;    but   lest   they 
should    be    consumed,   they  were   collected  and  laid   up 
by  the  brethren.    Some  there  were,  who,  inflamed  with  a 
wicked  and  diabolioel  avarice,  saved  the  goods  of  the  church 
from  the  fire,  but  did  not  scruple  to  carry  them  away.    Thus 
the   house  of  God,  hitherto  delightful  like  a  paradise  of 
pleasure,  then  lay  contemptible  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire. 
The  people,  astonished,  and  in  a  manner  ifrantic  for  grief, 
tore   their   hair,  and    uttered   some  enormous  reproaches 
against  the  Lord  and  his  saints,  namely,  the  patrons  of  th6 
church.    There  were  laymen,  as  well  as  monies,  who  would 
rather  have  died  than  have  seen   the  cbcrrch  of  God  so 
miserably  perish;  for  not  only  the  choir,  but  also  the  in- 
firmary, with   St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  some  other  offices 
of  the  Court*,  were  reduced  to  ashes.    Tlie  calamities  of 
Canterbury  were  no  less  lamentable  than  those  of  Jerusa- 
lem of  old  under  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
The  grief  and  distress  of  the  sons  of  the  church  were  sa 
great,,  that  no  one  can  conceive,  relate,  or  write  them  \  but^ 
to  relieve  their  miseries,  they  fixed  the  altar,  such  as  it  was, 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  they  howled,  rather  than 
<   sung,  matins  and  vespers.    The  patrons  of  the  church,  St. 
^  Dunstan  and  St.  Elphege,  were,  with  incredible  grief  and 
auiguish,  taken  from  their  tombs,  and  placed,  as  decently 
as  possible,  in  the  uave  of  the  church,  at  the  altar  of  the 
holy  cross.     Meanwhile,  the  brelliren  consulted  how,  and 
by  what  method,  the   ruined    church  might  be  repaired. 
Architect^,  both  French  «]ind  English,  were  therefore  assem* 
bled  :  but  they  disagreed  in  their  opinions;  some  undertook 
to  repair,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that  the 
whole  church  must  be  taken  down,  if  the  monks  wished  to 
dwell  in  safety.     This,  though  true,  overwhelmed  them  with 
grief.  Among'the  architects  there  was  one  WiHiam  of  Sens, 
a  man,  of  great  ahijities,  and  a  most  curious  workman  in 
wood  and  stone.     Neglecting  the  rest,  him  they  chose  for 
the   undertaking.      Patiently,  though  not  willingly,  they 
agreed  to  take  down  the  ruined  choir.     Attention  was  given 
to    the    procuring    stones   from    abroad.     He  made   most 
•  ingenious  machines   for    loading  and  unloading  ships,  for 
4\h'av\ing  the  mortar  and  stones.     He  delivered,  also;,  to  the 
ixi  asons  who  were  assembled,  models  for  cutting  the  stones; 
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tnd,  if}  like  imnner,  he  madd  many  other  preparations.  The 
efaoir,  therefore,  deroted  to  destruction,  was  taken  down^ 
and  nothing  more  was  done  for  the  whole  first  year. 

...  In  the  year  ensuing,  Master  William  erected  four 
pillars,  two  on  each  side.  Winter  being  over,  he  placed 
two  more,  that  on  either  side  there  might  be  three  in  a  row ; 
upon  which,  and  the  other  wall  of  the  aisles,  he  neatly 
tamed  arches  and  a  vault;  that  is,  three  keys  on  each  side. 
By  the  key  I  mean  the  whole  roof,  as  the  key  placed  in  the 
middle  seems  to  close  and  strength^!  the  parts  on  each  side. 
This  was  the  employment  of  the  second  year. 
.  In  the  third  year,  he  placed  two  pillars  on  each  side,  the 
two  last  of  which  he  decorated  with  marble  columns;  and, 
because  the  choir  and  the  crosses  were  there  to  meet,  he 
made  them  the  principal.  On  them  key-stones  being 
placed,  and  an  arch  turned,  from  the  great  tower  as  far  ai 
the  before«mentioned  pillars,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  cross, 
lie  introduced  in  the  lower  cloister  several  marble  columns ; 
above  which  he  made  another  cloister  of  different  materials^ 
and  upper  windows ;  after  that,  three  keys  of  a  great  arch, 
tiame/y,  from  the  lower  to  the  crosses :  all  which  seemed 
to  us,  and  to  every  one,  inimitable,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  praiseworthy. 

Thus  the  third  year  ended,  and  the  fourth  began  ;  in  the 
summer  of  which,  beginning  at  the  cross,  he  erected  ten 
pillars,  that  is,  five  on  each  side.  Adorning  the  two  first, 
opposite  to  the  two  others,  with  maibie  columns,  he  made 
tnem  the  principal.  On  these  ten  he  placed  arches  and 
vaults.  Both  the  cloisters  and  the  ujfper  windows  being 
finished,  while  he  was  preparing  his  machines  for  turning; 
the  great  arch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  the  scat- 
fold  on  a  sudden  gave  way,  and  he  came  to  the  gronnd  from 
the  height  of  the  crown  of  the  upper  arch,  which  is  fifty 
feet.  Being  grievously  brnised,  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
auend  to  the  work.  No  one  but  himself  received  the  least 
hurt  Either  the  vengeance  of  God,  or  the  envy  of  the 
Devil,  wreaked  itself  on  him  alone.  Master  William,  being, 
thus  hurt,  entrusted  the  completion  of  the  work  to  a  certain 
Ingenious  monk  who  was  overseer  of  the  rough  masons ; 
which  occasioned  hitn  much  envy  and  ill-will.  The  archi'^ 
tect,  nevertheless,  lying  in  bed,  gave  orders  what  was  firsts 
and  what  last,  to  be  donew  A  roof,  therefore,  was  made  be-^ 
tween  the  four  principal  pillars;  at  the  key  of  which  roof 
the  choir  and  the  crosses  seem,  in  a  manner,  to  meet..  Two 
roofs,  also,  one  on  each  side,  were  made  before  winter; 
but  the  weatheri  being  extremely  rainy,  would  not  suffer 
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more  to  be  done.  In  the  fourth  year  there  was  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  the  6tb  of  Septeoiber,  at  six  o'clock,  a  few 
months  before  the  architect's  accident.  At  lengthy  finding 
no  benefit  from  the  skill  and  attention  of  bis  surgeons,  he 
gave  up  the  work,  and,  crossing  the  sea,  went  home  to 
France. 

In  the  summer  of  the  fifth  year,  another  William,  an 
Englishman,  succeeded  the  first  William  in  the  care  of  the 
work ;  a  mian  of  a  diminutive  stature,  but  in  various  ways 
extremely  ingenious  and  honest  He  finished  both  the 
north  and  the  south  cross,  and  turned  the  roof  which  id 
over  the  high  altar,  which,  when  every  thing  was  prepared, 
could  not  be  don^  the  year  before,  on  account  of  the  rainSi 
At  the  east  end,  also,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  St.  Thomas  first  solemnized 
inass,  and  used  to  indulge  himself  in  tears  and  prayers,  ia 
the  undercroft  of  which  iie  had  been  so  many  years  buried, 
where  GO  D,  through  his  merits,  wrought  many  miracles ; 
where  rich  and  poor,  kings  and  princes,  worshipped  him, 
from  whence  the  sound  of  his  praise  went  forth  iato  ail  the 
world.  In  digging  this  founclationt  Master  William  was 
obliged  to  tak^  out  the  bones  of  several  holy  monks,  wbicbj 
being  carefully  collected,  were  re-interred  in  a  large  trench, 
in  the  angle  between  the  chapel  and  the  infirmary  towards 
the  south.  This  done,  and  the  foundation  of  the  outer  wall 
being  made  extremely  strong  of  stone  and  mortar,  he  built 
the  wall  of  the  undercroft  as  high  as  the  bases  of  the  win- 
dows.  This  was  the  business  of  the  fifth  year,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth ;  but  the  spring  of  this  now  approach- 
ing, and  the  season  of  workiug  being  at  hand,-  the  monks 
were  inflamed  with  a  most  eager  &sire  to  prepare  the 
choir,  so  that  they  might  enter  it  at  the  next  Easter,  The 
architect  used  his  utmost  effort  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
convent.  He  also  built  the  three  altars  of  the  chauceL 
He  carefully  prepared  a  place  of  rest  for  St.  Dunstan* 
and  St.  Elphegef.  A  \yoQden  wall,  too,  for  keeping  out 
the  weather,  was  placed  across  the  east  end,  between  the 
last  pillars  but  one,  containing  three  windows.  They  were 
desirous  to  enter  the  choir,,  though  with  great  labour  aoA 
too  much  haste  it  was  scarcely  prepared,  on  Easter  Eve, 
But  because  every  thing  that  was  to  be  done  on  that  Sabbath 
day,  could  not,  on  account  of  that  solemnity,  be  fully 
done,  in  a  proper,  decent  manner,  it  was  necessary  that 


♦  Dun^taii  died  in  9B8.     R 

f  Klpbege  was  stoued  to  death  by  the  Dtnea  at  Greapwicb,  in  1012.    E. ' 
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the  holy  fathen,  our  patrons,  St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Elpbegc^ 
the  fellow-exiles  of  the  monks,  should  be  removed  before 
that  day  into  the  new  choir.  Prior  Alan,  therefore,  taking 
with  htm  nine  brethren  of  the  church  on  whom  he  could  rely, 
lest  there  should  be  any  disturbance  or  inconvenience,  went 
one  night  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  and,  locking  the  doors 
of  the  church,^  gave  directions  to  take  down  the  shrine  which 
surrounded  them.  The  monks  and  the  servants  of  the 
church,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  prior,  took 
down  that  structure,  opened  the  stone  coffins  of  those  saints, 
and  took  out  their  relics,  and  carried  them  into  the  vestry* 
Taking  out  also  the  vestments  in  which  they  were  wrapped, 
by  length  of  time  in  a  great  measure  decayed,  they  covered 
them  with  more  decent  pails,  and  bound  them  with  linen 
gtrdies.  The  saints,  thus  prepared,  were  carried  to  their 
altars,  and  placed  in  wooden  coffins,  inclosed  in  leail.  The 
coffins,  also,  strongly  bound  with  iron  hoops,  were  secured 
with  stone  tombs,  soldered  in  molten  lead*.  Queen  Edivafy 
also,  who,  after  the  fire,  was  placed  under  the  altar  of  the 
)ioiy  cross,  was  in  like  manner  carried  into  the  vestry.  These 
things  were  transacted  on  the  Thursday  before  E^ter, 
namely,  on  the  17th  day  of  April. 

.  Next  day,  when  this  translation  of  the  saints  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  convent,  they  were  greatly  sur- 
prised and  oifended,  as  this  was  presumptuously  done  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  convent ;  foi*  they  had  proposed 
(as  was  proper)  to  translate  these  fathers  with  great  and  de- 
vout solemnity.  They  therefore  summoned  the  prior,  and 
those  who  were  with  him,  before  the  venerable  Kichard 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  the  injury  pre- 
sumptuously offered  to  them  and  to  the  holy  patrons  of  the 
church.  Matters  were  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  both 
the  prior  and  those  who  were  with  him  were  very  near  being 
obliged  to  resign  their  offices';  but,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
archbishop  and  other  persons  of  consequence,  a  proper  sa- 
tisfaction and  submission  being  previously  made,  the  con- 
vent was  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  them.  Harmony,  there- 
fore, being  restored  between  the  prior  and  the  convent  on 
the  holy  Sabbath,  the  archbishop,  in  his  cope  and  mitre,  went 


♦  In  Henry  the  VIF.'i  reign  (1508)  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  aftc^ 
Dunitan*s  death,  on  a  pretence  that  he  lay  at  Glastonbury,  Archbishop  War- 
ham  had  hii  tomb  opened,  and  bis  body  was  found  just  a^  Gcrva.sc  here  de- 
scribes it.  His  skull  wan  then  set  in  silver,  and  preserved  as  a  relic.  The 
tomb  was  takt^n  down  at  the  lleformation.     i^> 

f  The  mother  ot*  King  J^drcd.    H, 
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at  the  head  of  the  conrent  in  their  suFpIices,  according-  td 
the  custom  of  the  church,  to  the  new  altar,  and,  having 
blessed  it,  he  with  a  hjmn  entered  the  new  choir.  Cominff  to 
that  part  of  the  church  which  is  opposite  to  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas,  he  took  from  one  of  the  monks  the  pyx, 
with  the  eucharist  which  used  to  hang  orer  the  high  altar, 
which  the  archbishop  with  great  reverence  carried  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  new  choir.  The  other  offices  of  that  fes-* 
tival  were,  as  is  usual  on  that  day,  solemnly  and  devoutly 
performed.  This  being  over,  the  mitred  prelate  standing 
at  the  altar,  the  bells  ringing,  began  Te  Deuro.  The  con- 
vent with  great  joy  of  heart  joining  in  the  hymn,  praised 
GOD  for  the  benefits  conferred,  with  shouting  hearts  and 
voices,  together  with  grateful  tears.  The  convent  was  by 
the  flames  expelled  from  the  choir,  like  Adam  out  of  para* 
disc,  in  the  year  of  GOD's  word  1 174,  in  the  month  of  Sep<» 
tember,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  month,  about  nine  o^clock. 
The  convent  remained  in  the  nave  of  the  church  five  years, 
seven  months,  thirteen  days.  It  returned  into  the  new  choir 
in  the  year  of  grace  1180,  in  the  month  of  April,  on  tlM 
nineteenth  day  of  the  months  about  nine  o^clock,  on  Easter 
Eve. 

Our  architect  had  built,  withont  the  choir,  four  altars, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  holy  archbishops  were  repiaceii 
as  they  were  of  old,  as  has  been  mentioned  above :  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Martin,  Living*,  and  Wilfred ;  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Stephen,  Athelardf,  and  Cuthbert;  in  the  south  crossj 
at  the  altar  of  St.  John,  EIfric|,  and  Ethelgar;  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Gregory,  Bregewin||,and  Phlegemund.  Queen  Ediva 
also,  who  berore  the  fire  had  lain  almost  in  the  middle  of 
(he  south  cross  in  a  gilt  coffin,  was  re-interred  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Martin,  under  the  coffin  of  Living.    Besides 
this,  in  the  same  summer,  that  is,  of  the  sixtn  year,  tha 
outer  wall  round  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  begun  before 
the  preceding  winter,  was  huilt  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arch.    The  architect  had  begun  a  tower  on  the  east  side, 
as  it  were,  without  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  whose  lower 
arch  was  finished  before  winter.    The  chapel,  too^  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  was  mentioned  above,  was  pulled  down 


«  Archbiihop  Living  died  in  1020,  Wilfred  in  831.  The  altars  of  St, 
Martin  and  St.  Stephen  were  in  the  upper  north  aisle.    E» 

f  Atbelard  died  in  893,  Cuthbert  in  758.     £. 

t  Elfric  died  in  1 005,  Elhelgar  in  989.  The  altars  of  St  Jobn  and  St  Ow* 
gory  were  in  the  upper  south  aisle.    E» 

II  Bregewiu  died  in  16^,  Phlegemund  in  923.    £• 
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lo  the  ground,  having  hitbertQ  remained  entire,  out  of  re* 
v^reace  to  St  Thomas,  who   Uy  in  its  undercroft.     The 
bodies  also  of  the  saints,  which  had  lain  in  the  upper  part 
of  it,  were  translated  to  othar  places;  but,  lest  the  remeofir 
brance  of  what  was  done  at  their  transbtion  should  be  lost, 
a  brief  account  shall  be  given  of  it.    On  the  25tb  of  July, 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  broken^  and  of  it  wa$ 
formed  an  altar  of  St,  John  the  apostle.     This  I  mention^ 
lest  the  memory  of  this  sacred  stone  should  perish,  because 
upon  it   St.  Thomas  sung  his  first  mass,  and  afterward^ 
fre^aendy  performed  divine  service  there.  The  shrines,  too, 
which  were  built  up  behind  the  altar,  were  taken  down,  in 
which  it  is  said,  St  Odo*  and  St.  Wilfred  t  had  a  long  tim« 
I<un.     These  saints,  therefore,  taken  up   in  their  leaden 
coffins,  were  carried  into  the  choir.    St  Odo  was  placed  in 
his  coffin  under  that  of  St  Dunstan,  and  St  Wilfred  undei 
that  of  St  Elphege.    Archbishop  Lanfranc^  was  found  int 
a  very  weighty  sheet  of  lead,  in  which  he  had  Iain  from  the 
fir^t  day  oi  his  interment,  his  limbs  untouched,  mitred,  aH4 
pinued,  to  that  Iiour,  namely,  sixty-nine  y^rs  and  some 
months.    He  was  carried  into  the  vestry,  and  replaced  in 
his  lead,  till  it  was  generally  agreed  what  was  proper  to  be 
done  with  so  considerable  a  father.    When  the  tomb  of 
Archbbbop  Theobald||,  which  was  constructed  of  marble* 
was  opened,  and  the  stone  coffin  discovered,  the  monks 
who  were  present,  thinking  that  he  was  reduced  to  dust» 
ordered  wine  and  water  to  be  brought,  to  wash  his  bones  ; 
but  the  upper  stone  of  the  coffin  bein^  removed,  he  ap- 
peared perfect  and  stif^  adhering  together  by  the  bones  and 
nerves,  and  a  small  degree  of  skin  and  fiesh.    The  specta** 
tors  were  surprised,  and,  placing  him  on  the  bier,  thu* 
carried^  htm  into  the  vestry  to  Lanfranc,  that  the  convent 
might  determine  what  was  ];M'oper.to  be  done  with  them 
boto.    Meanwhile   the    story   was  divulged  abroad,  and 
many,  on  account  of  his  unusual  preservation,  styled  him  St. 
Theobald.    He  was  shewn  to  several,  who  were  desirous  ta 
see  him,  by  whom  the  account  was  transmitted  .to  others. 
He  was  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  his  corpse  uncorrupted,  his 
linen  garments  entire,  in  the  nineteenth  year  after  his  death« 
By  the  order  of  the  convent  he  was  buried  before  the  altar. 


*  Odo  died  ia  958.     E. 

f  The  body  of  Wilfred^  Archbishop  of  York,  was  brought  from  Rippon,  b/ 
iicbbithop  Odo.    He  died  in  710.    £. 
X  Laufraiic  died  ia  1089.     E. 
ITbeobaJd  died  in  1161.    E. 

T  * 
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x>(  St.  Mary*,  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  in  a  leaden  chest, 
the  place  which  he  desired  in  his  life-time.  A  marble 
tomb,  as  there  was  before,  was  also  placed  over  him.  Lan- 
franc,  as  I  said  above,  was  taken  out  of  his  coffin  in  the 
sheet  of  lead  in  which  he  had  lain  untouched  from  the  day 
he  was  first  buried  to  that  hour,  namely  sixty-nine  years ; 
on  which  account,  eren  his  bones  much  decayed  were 
almost  all  reduced  to  dust:  fbr  the  length  of  time,  the 
moisture  of  the  clothes,  the  natural  coldness  of  the  lead, 
and,  above  all,  the  transitory  condition  of  mortality,  had 
occasioned  this  decay.  However,  the  larger  bones,  col- 
lected with  the  other  dust,  were  re-interred,  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Martin.  The  two  archbishops 
also,  who  lay  in  the  undercroft,  on  the  right  and  left  of  St. 
.  Thomas,  were  taken  up,  and  were  placed  for  a  time  in 
leaden  coffins,  under  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  undercroft. 
The  translations  of  these  fathers  being  thus  performed, 
that  chapel,  with  its  undercroft,  was  pulled  down  to  the 
ground :  St.  Thomas  alone  reser\*ed  his  translation  till  his 
chapel  was  finishedf.'  In  the  mean  time,  a  wooden  chapel 
proper  enough  for  the  time  and  place,  was  prepared  over 
and  round  his  tomb ;  without  whose  walls,  the  foundation 
being  laid  of  stone  and  mortar,  eight  pillars  of  the  new 
undercroft,  with  their  capitals,  were  finished.  The  ar« 
cbitect  prudently  opened  an  entrance  from  the  old  under- 
croft into  the  new  one.  With  these  works  the  sixth  year 
ended,  and  the  seventh  began ;  but,  before  I  pursue  the 
business  of  this  seventh  year,  I  think  it  not  improper  to 
enlarge  upon  some  things  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
to  add  others,  which  through  negligence  were  forgotten, 
or  for  the  sake  of  brevity  omitted.  It  was  said  above,  that, 
after  the  fire,  almost  all  the  old  choir  was  taken  down,  and 
that  it  was  changed  into  a  new  and  more  magnificent  form. 
1  will  now  relate  what  was  the  difference.  The  form  of  the 
pillars,  both  old  and  new,  is  the  same,  and  the  thickness 
t'le  same,  but  the  height  different;  for  the  new  pillars  are 
Ijn^thened  almost  twelve  feet.  In  the  old  capitals  ihe 
woricnmnship  was  plain  ;  in  the  new  the  sculpture  is  excel- 
lent. There  was  no  marble  column ;  here  are  many.  There, 
in  the  circuit  without  the  choir,  the  vaults  are  plain ;  here. 


*  St  Mary's  altar  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  a^sle.    £, 
f  ThU  wiis  ill  1220,  «ben  this  pretended  saint  was  translated  from  the  un- 
dercroft to  his  blirlne,  with  groat  ^omp,  the  king«  archbishop,  flee,  attending 
The  oiTe rings  that  were  made  at  his  shrine  enabled  Uie  monks  to  rebuild  their 
chuich  with  s.ich  utaznidccnce.    £» 
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.they  are  arched  and  studded.    There  the  waU^  ranged  oa 
pillars^   separated   the  crosses  from  the  choir;  but   here^ 
urithout  any  interval^  the  crosses^  divided  from  the  choir, 
6eem  to  meet  in  one  key^  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
arch,  which  rests  on  the  four  principal  pillars.    There^  was 
a  wooden  ceiling,  adorned  with  excellentpainting ;  here^  an 
arch  neatly  formed  of  light  standstone.    Tnere^  was  one  bal- 
lustrade ;  here^are  two  in  the  choir^  and  one  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church.    All  which  will  be  much  more  easily  understood  by 
seeing  than  by  hearing.    But  it  should  be  known^  that  tlie 
new  building  is  as  much  higher  than  the  old,  as  the  upper 
•windows  both  of  the  body  of  the  choir  and  of  its  side  exceed 
in  height  the  marble  arcade.     But  lest  it  should  hereafter 
be  asked,  why  the  great  breadth  of  the  choir  near  the  tower 
is  so  much  reduced  at  the  top  of  the  church,  I  think  it  not 
improper  to  mention  the  reasons.    One  of  which  is,  that 
the  two  towers,  namely  St.  Anslem^s  and  St  Andrew^s, 
formerly  placed  in  a  circle  on  each  side  of  the  church,  pre- 
vented the  breadth  of  the  choir  from  proceeding  in  a  straight 
line.    Another  reason  is,  that  it  was  Judicious  and  useful, 
to  place  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
where,  was  the  chapel  of  the  ttoly  Trinity,  which  was  much 
narrower  than  the  choir.  The  architect,  therefore,  not  willing 
to  lose  these  towers,  but  not  able  to  remove  them  entire, 
formed  that  breadth  of  the  choir,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
those  towers,  in  a  straight  line.    Afterwards,  by  degree^ 
avoiding  the  towers  on  both  sides,  and  yet  preserving  the 
breadth  of  that  passage  which  is  without  the  choir  as  much 
as  possible,  on  account  of  the  processions  which  were  fre- 
quently to  be  made  there,  he  narrowed  his  work  with  a 
gradual  obliquity,  so  as  neatly  to  contract  it  over  against 
the  altar,  and,  from  thence,  as  far  as  the  third  pillar,  to 
reduce  it  to  the  breadth  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
After  that,  four  pillars  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent form,  were  placed  on  both  sides.    After  them,  four 
others  were  placed  circularly,  at  which  the  new  work  met. 
This  is  the  situation  of  the  pillars.     But  the  outer  circuit  of 
the  wall,   proceeding  from  the  above-mentioned  towers, 
first  goes  in  a  right  line,' then  bends  in  a  curve,  and  thus 
.both  walls  meet  at  the  round  tower,  and  there  are  finished. 
AH  these  things  may  much  more  clearly  and  more  agreeably 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  than  explained  by  speaking  or  writing. 
But  they  are  mentioned,  that  the  difierence  of  the  new 
work  and  the  old  may  be  distinguished.     Let  us  now  ob* 
serve  more  attentively  what  or  how  mtich  work  our  masons 
icompleted  in  this  seventli  year  after  the  fire.    To  be  brief, 
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in  the  seven  tb  year^  the  'nev  undercroft,  elegant  enougfl, 
ivas  finished^  and^  u{)od  it>  the  outer  walls  of  the  aisles,  as 
high  as  the  marble  capitals ;  but  the  architect  neither  could 
Dor  would  turn  the  windows^  on  account  of  the  approach«^ 
ing  rains,  nor  place  the  inner  pillars.  With  this  the  se« 
ventb  year  ended,  and  the  eighth  began,  In  this  eighth  year 
the  architect  placed  eight  inner  pillars,  and  turned  the 
arches  and  the  vault,  with  the  windows,  circularly.  He 
Tdised  also  the  tower  as  high  as  the  basis  of  the  upper  win* 
dows  undei^  the  arch,  ibe  ninth  year,  the  work-  waa 
auspended  for  want  of  money.  In  the  tenth  vear,  the  upper 
windows  of  the  tower  were  finished  with  tne  arch ;  upon 
the  mllari  also  the  upper  and  lower  ballustrade,  with  the 
wiooows  and  the  larger  arch  :  the  upper  roof  too,  where 
the  cross  is  raised,  and  the  roof  af  the  aisles,  as  far  as  to 
the  laying  of  the  lead.  The  tower  also  was  all  covered  in, 
and  many  other  things  were  done  this  year.— In  this  year 
also  (1 184)  Baldwin,  Bishop  of  Woroester^  was  translated 
(0  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Dec«  18^ 

)77^>  JuM,  July,  Jlugust 


LXXI.  Conjectures  as  to  the  Time  of  diYidiog  Parishes, 

Mk.  Ukban, 

OU  R  celebrated  historian,  Mr.  Hume,  in  bis  first  vol.  p.  76, 
edition  of  1767>  tells  us,  that  parishes  were  instituted 
in  England  by  Honorius,  the  fifth  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  by  which  he  means  the  present  ecclesiastical  divisions 
of  diocesesj  committed  to  the  care  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
This  opinion,  though  countenanced  by  many  learned 
writers,  is  very  problematical,  if  not  entirely  false,  and 
seems  to  have  been  deduced  from  the  equivocal  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  parochia^  which  anciently  meant  a  bishop- 
ric, or  diocese,  as  well  as  a  less  parish.  Thus,  Bede,  Hist. 
Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7j  says,  that  Cenwalchus,  King  of  the 
^Vest  Saxons,  '^  divisitprovinciamin  duas  parocbias,"  when 
he  made  Winchester  an  episcopal  see,  which  he  took  out  of 
the  diocese  of  Dorchester :  anu,  in  the  council  of  Hertford^ 
held  under  Arcbbi<^hop  Theodore,  there  is  this  canon, 
**  Ut  nuUus  episcoporum  parochiam  alterius  invadat,  sed 
contentus  sit  gubernatione  creditce  sibi  plebis."  Florence 
of  Worcester,  at  the  year  680,  says,  that  *'  Merciorum 
provincia  in  quinque  parochias  est  divisa,''  that  is  into  five 
bishoprics.    This  opi^uon,  that  Honorius  divided  England 
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into  parishes^  Is  thus  related  by  Joscelin,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbiirj;  *'  Neque  solum  episcopos  Ian* 
quRm  superiores  turriuin  custodes  ecclesiie  superimposuit, 
sed  eliam  provinciam  suam  primus  in  parochias  dividoiis, 
inferiores  ininistros  ordinavit.'*     If  the  author  means  here 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  clergy^  whom  the  bishop  at  slated 
times  sent  from  his  cathedral  to  preach  within  the  bounds 
of  his  diocese,  then  Uonorius  was  not  the  first  that  made 
this  division   of    them.      These  parochi(t^  or  circuits   of 
preaching,  which  the  Bishop  appointed  to  his  clergy,  who 
vsyally  resided  with  him  at  his  cathedral,  were  almost  as  old 
as   bishoprics,  and   were  certainly  coeval  with  churches^ 
"which,  it   is   plain,  were  erected    in    England    before  the 
time  of  Honorius.      if   farochm  be   supposed   to  meaa 
the   limits   of   parishes   as   they   are   now  bounded,  boU| 
in  regard  of  the  revenue,  and  the  residence  and  functioa 
of  the   incumbent,  this  is  plainly  repugnant  both  to  tbo 
community  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  manner  of 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy  living  together,  whicb«  as  appear* 
from  Bede,  continued  in  England  after  the  death  of  Hono- 
rius.    Nevertheless,  it  may  be  properly  said,  that  Honorius 
was  the  first  under  whom  this  province  was  divided  intp 
«uch  parochi^f  or  bishoprics;  because,  except  Canterbury, 
Ix>ndon,  and  Rochester,  which  were  foundea  nearly  at  tUQ 
same  time,  there  were  no  other  episcopal  sees  jn  his  pror 
vince,  till,  under  him,  Birinus  was  made  first  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  Felix  appointed  first  bishop  of  the  East 
Angles.    The  erecting  these  two  sees,  of  which  there  had 
been  no  example  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  from  the 
death  of  Augustine  till  the  time  of  Honorius,  was  probably 
the  cause  why  Honorius  is  said  to  have  first  divided  his  pro* 
yince  into  parishes.    And>  indeed,  if  we  were  to  suppose^ 
that  he  first  instituted  parishes,  according  to  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word,  this  regulation  could  not  be  ez« 
tended  to  many  of  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  are 
now  included  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  For  example, 
Christianity  was  not  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  till 
the  year  679,  when  that  small  kingdom  was  first  converted 
))y  Wilfred,  the  first  Bishop  of  Selsey, 

I  am  yours^ 

Newport,  Shropshire,  July  3,  1772*  S,  W. 

1778,  Jubf. 
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LXXII.    Simames. 

§  I.  Cursory  Observaiiom  on  Simames  deduced Jram  Names 

of  Places. 

Ixl'R.  Camden  will  inform  you,  in  his ''  Remains  concerning 
Britain/*  that  a  large  part  of  our  Sirnames  are  borrowed  from 
names  of  places.    At  first  they  were  written,  Robert  de 
MariscOf  Anthonif  d  Wood  or  at  Wood  (whence  our  names  of 
Wood'AiiA  Atwood)  Richard  de  Gravesend,  &c.     In  process 
of  time,  the  preposition,  or  connecting  particle,^  was  dropt, 
for  the  sake  of  currency  and  expedition,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing;  and  hence  there  has  arisen  a  degree  of  obscu* 
rity  in  respect  of  this  species  of  Sirnames ;  for,  as  these  ad- 
ditional distinctions  were  sometimes  taken  from  obscure 
Tillages,  (obscure  at  least  now)  and  known  but  to  few,  the 
original  of  the  names  of  many  persons  is  grown  to  be  very 
intricate,  and,  indeed,  entirely  unknown  to  thosls  who   are 
not  attentive  to  this  mode  of  derivation.    The  following 
short  list  of  Sirnames  deduced  from  names  of  places,  (short 
indeed,  being  only  intended  as  a  specimen,  and  containing 
only  a  few  in  each  letter  of  the  Alphabet)  will  be  abundantly 
sufficient,  both  to  explain  my  meaning,  and  to  shew,  that 
certain  of  our  Sirnames,  in  appearance  very  singular,  and 
even  uncouth,  have,  nevertheless,  a  most  natural  and  easy 
original,  and  alsovery  obvious  to  those  who  happen  to  live 
near,  or  to  be  acquainted  with  the  names  of,  the  respective 
places. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in  here  and  there  an  instance, 
the  village  may  take  its  name  from  the  proprietor,  quite 
itrontrary  to  the  position  laid  down  above;  but  this,  I  appre- 
hend, happens  very  rarely,  the  names  of  the  owners  being 
usually  conjoined  with  that  of  the  village,  being -sometimes 
preBxcd,  and  sometimes  postponed,  as  Monks*  Aisboi^ough^ 
li r report  PagntlU  i^c. 

I  observe,  again,  that  some  of  our  Simames  or  Surnames 
(for  the  word  is  written  both  ways)  are  taken  from  places 
abroad,  Percy,  Darners,  Daws,  i^c.  others  (though  not 
many)  from  villages  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  which,  never- 
theless, are  now.  become  right  and  legitimate  £'/tg//«A  Sir- 
names;  but  these  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  at  present, 
intending  the  list  shall  extend  only  to  English  towns  and 
villages. 

It  may  be  observed,  lastly,  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
stocks  of  such  families  as  are  denominated  from  places, 
were  all  once  formerly  growing  at  the  respective  places 
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whose  names  they  bear;   and,   consequently^   that  such 
families  sprung  originally  from  thence. 

Here  follows  our  short  list. 


Annesly,  Nott. 
Ayskewy  Yorksh. 
Aldrichy  Staff. 
Arthington^  York. 
Aislabie,  York. 
Aglionby,  Cumb. 
Barrowby,  Leic. 
Biddulph,  Staff. 
Beresford,  Staff. 
Blackburn,  Lane. 
Bowes,  York. . 
Bernardiston,  SufF. 
Charlton,  passim.* 
Cave,  Leic. 
Crowie,  York. 
Cudworth,  Surry. 
Cholmondiey,  Chesh. 
Crewe,  Chesh. 
Daintry,  Northamp. 
Dalton,  passim. 
Dacre,  Cumb. 
Dale,  passim. 
Danby,  York. 
Dart,  Dev. 
Ellerby,  York. 
Emerton,  Bucks. 
Eden,  passim. 
Euderby,  Leic. 
Egerton,  Keut. 
Elton,  passim. 
Fazakerly,  Lane. 
Farewell,  Staff. 
Fetherstonbaugh,  North. 
Feckeniiam,  Wore. 
Frampton,  Dorset. 
Fulham,  Middlesex. 
Gisbonie,  Lane. 
Gray,  Essex. 
Goring,  Sussex. 
Green,  passim. 


Grafton,  passim. 
Gresham,  Norf. 
Hastings,  Suss. 
Holland,  Lincoln. 
Heath,  York. 
Horsemondon,  Kent. 
Hawkesworth,  Nott. 
Hooker,  Lane 
Ince,  Chesh. 
Islip,  Oxon. 
Ingleby,  Line. 
Irby,  Line. 
Ingleiield,  Berks. 
Ireton,  Derbysh. 
Kirbv,  passim. 
Kettlewell,  York. 
Kenton,  Middlesex. 
Kennet,  Wilts. 
Kftleby,  Line. 
Kimber,  Bucks. 
Le^k,  Nott. 
Lay  land.  Lane 
Lydgate,  Suff. 
Luniley,  Durham. 
Lad  broke,  Warw. 
Lee,  passim. 
Milton,  passim. 
Middleton,  passim. 
Markham,  Nott. 
Musgrave,  Weslq). 
Manby,  Line. 
Marsh,  passim. 
Norton,  passim. 
Newton,  passim. 
Newbold/passim. 
Newdigate,  Surry. 
Newnham,  Gloc. 
Narborough,  Norf. 
Otiey,  York. 
Oldham,  Lane. 


*  N.B.  Passim  is  here  used  generally,  to  signify  that  the  name  is  conunoii 
to  aU  coudUus. 
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O^ibaldiston,  Lane. 
Oglethrop,  York. 
Oflev,  Staff. 
Okeley,  passim. 
Pinchbeck,  Line. 
Packington,  Leic. 
Pickering,  York. 
PauJet,  Soai. 
Poynton,  Cbesb. 
Pelhani,  Hert. 
Russel,  Wore. 
Raleicrh,  Essex. 
Ratcliffe,  Lane. 
Radford,  WariV. 
Radley,  Berks. 
Ramsey,  Essex. 
Stanliope,  Durh. 
Skelton,  passim. 
Stiliingfleet,  York* 
Stuke^',  Hunt. 

I  am.  Sir, 

1772,  March. 


Sfienstone,  SuflT. 
Sutton,  passim. 
Tbomhill,  York. 
Thornton,  York. 
Thorcsby,  York. 
Trevor,  Wales. 
Tatton,  Chesh*. 
Tylney,  NotU 
Vernon,  Chesh, 
Upton,  passim. 
Urswick,  Lane. 
Whitgift,  York. 
Walpole,  Norf. 
Wintringbam,  Line. 
Wentworth,  York. 
Willougbby,  Line. 
Windham,  Norf. 
Yalden,  Kent. 
Yardly,  Hertf. 
Yarborough,  Lincoln. 

your  humble  Servant. 

T.  Roir, 


§  2.  Origin  of  Sirnames farther  illustrated, 

Mr.  Ubban> 

I  AM  now  going  to  point  out  to  you  another  fruitful  source 
of  our  present  Enghsh  Siruamt^s,  viz.  of  Christian  names 
converted,  bv  the  omission  of  Filius  the  Latin^  and  Fitz 
the  French^  mto  common  Siniames^  These  arc,  properly, 
what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  Patronymics  ;  at  least 
they  posses^  tnuch  of  the  nature  of  them :  and  there  are  some 
of  them  very  singular  and  uncoulh  to  us  at  this  day,  inso- 
much that  many  are  really  at  a  loss  tor  the  original,  and  the 
etymology,  of  such  grotesque  appellations  as  Godscalch, 
Bagot,  Thurstan,  &c.  The  Saxons,  our  ancestors,  made 
little  use  of  Scripture  names,  Johny  ThomitSy  hkc.  so  that 
their  Christian  names  are  extremely  numerous,  much  more 
so  than  ours;  and  they  seldom  called  a  son  by  the  name  of 
his  father,  which  was  a  right  measure,  as  it  prevented  con- 
♦  j  sion  of  persons  in  many  cases.  Godwin,  Karl  of  Kent, 
had  six,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  seven- sons,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  bore  his  name.  The  circumstance, 
again,  occasioned  a  further  variety  of  names  amongst  tiiea 
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The  wrjrt  observation  is,  that,  in  regard  to  the  difference  of 
orthography,  some  persons  writing  Surname,   and  others 
Sirname,  they  are  both  right,  though  not  in  the  same  re- 
spect   I  shall  explain  this  in  few  words  :  those  who  write 
the  term  Surname^  allege,  and  they  have  reason,  that  thi^ 
form,  from  the  French  Surtwnity  must  be  the  true  ortho- 
graphy ;  because  this  distinguishing  name,  which  became 
perfectly  necessary  after  the  use  of  Scripture  Christian 
names  was  introduced^  and  there  were  many  Johm  and 
Thomas's  in  the  same  place,  was  originally  written  over  the 
Christian  name,  or  added  to  it ;  either  of  which  well  justi* 
fies  the  sen^e  of  the  prefix^  Sur ;  and  for  this  custom  they 
vouch  many  instances  from  old  rolls  and  records*    Others^ 
bowever,  are  equally  right  in  giving  it  Simame,  or  Siretiajne  ; 
bec^ause  this  so   well  e:^pre^se$  the  nature  of  the  t^>ng* 
wherever  the  appellation  cotnes  from  tli^  name  of  the  Sire^ 
or  ancestor,  with  Fitz  or  Son  understood.     Both,  therefore. 
are  proper,  but  upon  different  considerations.    But  you  will 
say,  are  we,  in  writing  correctly,  to  be  always  at  the  trou* 
ble  of  recollecting  the  original,  and  the  nature  of  the  name, 
when  we  are  to  express  this  addition,  and  to  be  per])etually 
considering  whether  we  ought  to  write  Sima^ne  or  Surnanie  T 
I  answer,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  this,  gentlemen 
being  at  liberty  to  use  which  they  please,  since  it  will  be 
always  understood  what  it  is  they  mean.     Besides,  that 
figure  which  we  call  Catachresis,  or  an  abuse  of  words,  is 
readily  admitted  in  all  languages,  and,  in  this  case,  is  not 
only  pardonable,  but  even  reasonable.     I  shall  add,  thirdly, 
that  many  of  the  Sirnames,  which  I  shall  produce,  appearing 
very  odd  and  singular,  those  gentlemen  that  bear  them, 
and  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject,  will  not  be  dis« 
pleased,  I  flatter  myself,  to  see  these  appendages,  so  iiai- 
niately  united  to  themselves  and  their  own  persons,  clearly 
decyphered,  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  such  manner,  as  may 
both  gratify  their  curiosity  and  procure  their  amusement. 
And  whoever,  fourthly,,  will  please  to  recollect  what  pains 
have   becrx   taken  by  Sigonius,   Salmasius,  Rosinus,   and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  Roman  names,  will  incline  to  think, 
that  no  apology  need  be  made  for  our  producing  die  assem- 
blage comprized  in  the  following  alphabet  to  the  public; 
Specially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  many  Roman  Sir- 
flames^  as  we  may  style  them,  were  formed,  as  the  anti- 
quaries tell  us,   from  their  prsenomina,  as  is  exactly  tho 
case   here ;    and   that  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  Remains,  has 
actually  omitted  this  large  tribe  orEnglish  Sirnames.     I 
add,  lastly,  that,  in  names  that  are  not  very  obvious,  (1  speak 


ass 
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of  Christian  names)  I  shall  produce  examples,  leaving  the* 
more  common  ones  to  approve  themselves;  and,  as  to  the 
Sirnames,  gentlemen  will  easily  recollect  families  amongst 
their  acquaintance  of  such  names :  and  I  make  no  questioa 
that  there  are  many  more  cases  of  the  kind  tlian  I  shall 
mention,  it  being  not  in  the  least  pretended^  that  the  cata- 
logue I  propose  to  give^  though  tolerably  large,  is  by  any 
means  complete. 

1772,  June.  T.  Row. 


§  3.  List  qfSimameSy  xtnih  their  Origin. 
Mb.  Ubban> 

The  alphabet  I  promised  in  your  last  number,  and  there 
veferred  to,  goes  as  follows : 

Amsel.  Anselm,  Abp.  of  Can-    Bernard    and    Barnard.     St. 

terb. 
Austin.    Augustinus. 
Allen.    Alein,    Chron.   Sax. 

Alanus,  Earl  of  Bretagne. 


Bernard. 
Bely.     British. 
Bennet.  i.  e.  Benedict. 
Brandon.    Brendanus. 
Awbrey.    Alberic,    fam.    of    Baldwin.    Abp.  ofC^nt. 


Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Avery.     The  same. 
Amory,  or  Emery.  HamJalri. 


Bartram.  Bertran,  or  Bert«^ 

rand. 
Brian.    Chron.  Sax. 


Chron.  Sax.  Ajmericus,  or    Bardolph,  A.  Wood,  Hist  p. 

~       '  88,  Domesday. 

Bevis.  Bogo  in  Latin.  Bevis, 
of  Southampton. 


Almaricus,  or  Emericus. 
Arnold.    Common. 
Avis  and  Avice.  Avisia,  Haw- 


isa,    and    Hawisia,  names    Blanch,  or  Blanc.  Common 


of  women. 
Anstis.  Anastatius,  Anastatia, 

Anstase. 
Ayscough,  or  Askew.  Ascul- 

phus. 


name. 

Blase.    Bp.  Blase. 

Bagot.     Domesday-book. 

Baldric.  Baldcricus,  Domes- 
day. 


Alphey,    Alphege,    Abp.   of    Belcher,  Beecher.  Belchard, 
Canterb.  Alpheg.  Domes-        Domesday. 


day. 
Adefur.    Domesday -book. 


Berenger.  Berengarius,  a  wri- 
ter of  the  1 1th  century. 


Ancher.     Ealchere,     Chron.    Bcrner.    Bernerius,    Domes 


Sax.  and  Domesday. 
Anger.    Ansger.  Domesday. 
Bright.     Bribt,  Chron.  Sax. 
Bran.     Chron.  Sax. 
Baynard.  Chron.  Sax. 


day. 
Bise.     Biso,  Domesday. 
Biethin.   Britii>h. 
Chown.     Chun,  British. 
Cuthbert.    Saint  at  Durham. 


Clements;   Cobiiqoq*  Eachard  Wwf^j  ^>?^  f  •  Sf^ 

Coleinaii.  B«4e,  .and  C^pqa*  Aphiardj  P(Hr\ef(dfij« 

Sax.  lE^dfiy.    Damesd^iy.              ^ 

CradocL    CAi»49$>  JBrUj^.  Egenulpk   jt)omef;dliy.    $u- 

CatamaDBs^  Rriiiab*  J^w-    lE^^Qj  pQ^ffiiByi 

Chsdaban.yCoflJmm^yirpnWQ'^  £d§na.  Bri^ 

Clare.    StiCJara*               .  JIhJV  JFjilcQ,  ao^  |')ilfjasi|iiV 

Xi9s^»  Earl  of  Anjoiu 

Cnute,  or  Knottd*  iCaniAtus,  I^^^Vt-  'W-i^^M^Jf*  fp^^  F^ 

.or^naltuL  dina^d. 

CarbonelL    BopeaAajr.  Jrq^fl^iijik  jud  f!ei;rp.  fj^fwr 

CheteH)   ICoale.    iUteUai^  mon. 

.    I>Qmieaday.  Fabian.    4*   P9Bl^>   !^^  M^ 

Coif.  Calfiiis,  Domesday*  Pw^esday. 

Corbet.    Domesdagr.  Fulcben   Dugd*    W,^j».  p. 

KlocvjQu^  or  CocMren.  Someft*  475.  wd  Alcmast.  rU.  jsai^ 

day.  628. 

Crouch.  Crooe^  Dooiesday*  Jreivtm.    FreawiDf^    Ch^oD* 

Calf.    Domesday*  £[a^^ 

Collins.  \Soa  of  (Collin*  Giffard«    Cbrop.  Sa^. 

JDudley.  Common .  Gertrude*  Clpmmqn ;  a  ^aiot* 

Dunstan.    A  Saint^  abp.  of  cGetbin.   3nt.Gitt^i. 

Caot.               '  Gofls^rd*    Conun^n. 

Dennis.    Diooyaiuf^  French  Goodman.  GodoiaO}  Ii^iij||>h« 

Saint,  St.  iDeoni^.  p.  92* 

Durand,  or  Dorant.  Durand-  Gerard,  Gerald  and  Gacret 

us  abd  Ducanius.  Gira^d,  Chron.'Sax4 

•IXrew.  UrujDomesday*  Dm-  Qc^ilf  or  S.iteil.  Brit. 

go,  or  Drogo,  Latin..  . CUrald.  u  Gerptrdr^ 

•'^g^*  Common.  Garret  v.  Gerard. 

Duncan.  Coipmon  in  Scot*  Gowen.  Brit.:5P.«Walwyo. 

land.  Qpdwyo.  Earl,  Tqmp.  Edir, 

Dun.  Chron.  Sax.  if  fiot  from  Conf. 

the  complection .  Qpy .  Giiido^  or  Wido.  Chron. 

Ellis.  Corruption  of  Elias.  $ax« 

'Elmer.  £lmer,  Chron.  Sax.  German.  A  famous  Saint. 

and  Domesday.  Gladwin.  Saxon, 

"fiveret  £verard,  bp.  of  Nor-  Gunter*  logulpk  p»  101.  A. 

wich,  and  lam.  of  Digbv.  Wood,  tfi^t.  p.  84. 

«£do)ph.  Eadulph,  Chson.  Sax.  Goody.   Godtya,  or  Goditha^ 

and  Domesday.  woman's  name. 

Emery,  v.  Amory.  Godeschal.  Godescallus.  P. 

Edwin^Common Saxon  name.  Blesensis,  p.  120.  Camden 

Evans.  Brit,  for  John.  Co] .  ccux. 
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Godrick.  Domesday. 
Griffith' and  Griffin.  Brit 
Gramlin. .     Domesday      and 

Chaucer. 
Gamble.    Gamel,  Sax. 
Girth,  A  brother  of  Harold's. 
Goslin,  or  Gowling,  or  Jos- 

celin.  Gotcelinus. 
Gbadluck.  Godlucus^  Domes- 
day. 
'Grimes.    Domesday.   Hence 

Grimsby^  cpm.  Line. 
Giiitlbald.  A  saint.  GrimbaU 

dusy  Domesday. 
Cuncelin.  Domesday. 
Guthlake,       St.       Guthlac^ 

Domesday. 
Heward.    I^omesday. 
Hesketh.  Askaetb  and  Has- 

cnttb/Domesday.  So  Has- 

coitand  Hasculpb^  in  fam. 

of  Miisard. 
•Herbert.  Chron.  Sax.  ' 

Harvey  and  Hervey.  Bishop 

of  Ely.  Skelton,  and  fam. 

of  Bagot. 
Hibbert.  and  Hubbard.     Hu- 

■bert. 
Hubakl.    Domesday. 
Hamond.  Ha  mo,  common. 
Harmanand  Herman.  Chron. 

Sax. 
Huldrick.  Domesday. 
Harold.   Kings  of  England. 
Hoel  and  Howell.  Brit. 
Hanselin.Ancelin,Domesday. 
Hode  and    Hood.     Odo    or 

Oddo.  abp.  of  Cant,  and 

bp.    of   Baienx.  v,   OteS, 

below;  and  Ottey. 
Hake.     HacO|    and    Hacun. 

Chron.  Sax. 
Hamelin.     Domesday,     and 
"'    Diigd.  Bar.  I.  p.  75. 
H«rdiHg.  Domesday,  and  In- 

gulph.  p.  87. 


Hasting.    Domesday. 

Herebrand.    Domeraay* 

Herward.    Chron.  Sax. 

Howard.  Domesday. 

Jennet.  Woman's  name, 
common  in  France. 

Jeffiry.  Gaifridns,  common. 

Jordon.  Dr.  Thornton,  p.  439. 

Josceline.  v.  Goslin. 

Joyce.  Jodoca  or  Jocosa,  wo-^ 

.'inanVname.    . 

Ingram.  Ingelramos  or  En* 
gelramoay  common. 

Jernegan.    Domesday. 

Jolland.    Jollan,  Domesday. 

Ivo,  or  Ive.   Domesday. 

Ithel.    Brit 

'Kennet.  Kenetb,  Scottish 
kings. 

Knowd.  V.  Gnute. 

Ketell.  V.  Chetell. 

Liming.    Domesday. 

Lambert,  and  Lambarde^ 
abp.  of  Cant. 

Lucy.  Lucius,  or  Luda.  M. 
Paris,  p.  576. 

Leverick,  and  Laverack. 
Leofric,  and  Levericas. 
Annal.  Burton*  p.  f47. 

St.  Leger.  De  Santo  Leode- 
gario. 

Lefwin.  Leofwin,  common 
Sax. .  name,,  written  also 
Lewen,  as  in  Domesday 
andP.  Bles.  p.  116. 

Lewen.  v*  Lefwin. 

Levin,  and  Levioz.  Domes- 
day. Livin,  Camden.  Lifing, 
Chron.  Sax. 

Maurice,  and  Morris.  Mauri- 
tius, the  Saint. 

Merfin,  Merefinus^  MerviOy 
British. 

Meredith,  Brit 

Merrick.    Meric,  Brit. 

Milicent,  woman's  name. 


091 

MuridI,  wtHBdn^s'tiame.        '     ParneK     WqmeQ^     name^ 
Miles.  Milo,  comizion.  Petronilla. 

Maud^  and  Mawd.  Matildai    PigoL  Ingulph.  p.  87.  It  may 
woman's  name^  be    a    sirname^  meaning 

Mallet.    Chron.  Saz»  spectkd,  Camdeu,  p.  129.. 

Mabel.  Mabilia,  Mabelia,  or    Paine,  or  Payne.    Paganus, 
Amabilia.  Domesday.  Speln\.  Gloss, 

Manger.  Malgerius,.  Raping  I.       p. ;  443. 

p*  165.  >         Paganel,  or  Painel.    Spelm* 

Madocks^  or  Madpx.  Madoc,        Gloss.  p&  443. 

Brit'  '    Percival,  common. 

Morgan.  Brit  Pascal,  several  Popes.    Cam. 

Macy,  orMaasy.  Domesday,    r  dein  p.  128,  thinks  it  may 
Maino.   Domesday.  be,    m   some  cases,  from 

Maynard.    Domesday,  Cam*        the  time  when  born. 

den,  p.  73.  .  Paulin.      Pauliuus,    abp.    of 

Murdac.    Domesday.  -         York. 

Murfin.  v.  Merfin.  Picotte.    Domesday. 

Neale,  Negullusy  bp.  of  Ely.    Pipard.     Domesday* 

Niel,  Chron.  Sax.  Pontz,orPoyntz.  Domesday* 

Noel.    Natalis.   Camden,  p.    Puntz.  v.  Pontz. 

128.  thinks  it  may  be  from   Pritchard.  -  Brit  ap  Richard* 
the  time  when  born.  Price.    Brit,  ap  Rice. 

Korman.    Chron.    Sax.   In«    Pugh.    Brit  ap  Hugh, 
gulph.  p.  10.  Dugd.  Bar.    Powel.    Brit   ap   Hoel,    or 
I.  p.  .8.  Howel. 

Otwell.   Oituel,  Chron.  Sax.   St  Quintain*    Quintinus,  the 
Omer.     Eomer,  Chron.  Sax.       Saint 

Audomarus,  a  Saint.         '     Rothery.    Rodericus.  ^ 

Orson.      Urso,     Domesday,    Rudd.     Rhuddy  Brit. 

Dugd.   Mon.    III.  p.  261.   Rolle.  Raoule,  the  French  of 
Urse,  whence  Fitz-Urse.  Radulph,  Ralph,  Raulf,  and 

Otes.  Otho,  or  Odo,  v.  Hode.       Ralf. 
Ottey,  a  nick-name  from  Odo,   Ralph,  v.  Roll6. 

or  Eudo,  V.  Hode.  Reynard  and  Rainer,  Domes* 

Oswald.    A  saint.  day.    Reynardus,  Camden^ 

Owen,    Brit    Audoeous    or       p.  73. 

Eugenius.  Reynofd.     Sax.RegnoId,and  • 

Osborne.    Rapin,  I.  p.  168.        Regenold,  &c. 

Osbern,  Chron.  Sax.  Rose,  woman's  name. 

Oger.    Domesday.  Randal  and  Randolph,  com* 

Olave,    the    Saint,    and    in        mon  Christian  names. 

Domesday.  Raymond,  Earls  of  Provence. 

Orme.     Domesday.  Remy.  Remige,  Remy,  from 

Other.     Ohter,  Chron.  Sax.         Remigius,  a  Saint 
Ougthred.  v.  Uctred.  Rolf.    Domesday. 

V2 
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SitseL  V.  Gesil. 

Doihesday. 
St^ir  and  Stor.    i>)tire9(}u7. 
Sewal  ktid  Sewakl    Siwald, 

todme'sday. 
Seward.    Smard^  Sax.  EtirL 
Si^ald.  V.  Sewal. 
Silvester,  several  Popw. 
Sanders  and'Samrder^,  nurse^ 

name 'from  Alexander. 
Sebright.  .  Siebyrbty  Chtton. 

Sax.  corrupted  of  Seige- 

bertj'Cattiden,  'p.  *7. 
DaolpsOn^  coihmon. 
Selwyh,  Saxon. 
Sidney,  oomtnon. 
Savery,  Savaricus. 
Searle.    "Serio,  very  common 
.  formerly. 
ISayer. '  SaerusjlVI.  W-estmin. 

p.  280.    Ihimesday. 
Sankcfy.     Sandio,  Span. 
Stawrd.    Dbnresday. 
Swain.    Tiie  king. 
Seticlo.    T>e  Sancto  Lnpo,  t>r 

De  Sancto  Laudo. 
SemarCon>  St.  Martin. 
Seimple,  or  Sampol,  ire,  St. 

iSampimre,  or  St.  Pierre.  St. 

Peter. 
Samond,  or  Samoi!i.  De'Sanc. 

Amatido. 
Srmberd,  or  'St.QBarbe.    De 
.    Sancta  Barbara. 


Sinclair.    De  Sancta  CSanu 
Senliz,    8iiig;iiB,    dr   Saoliz. 

De  ^aiK^tc»  Lizio^ 
Toly.    A  cttttia  for  St.  Olyc, 

i.  e.  Sl  Clave. 
•St.  Tabbe,    i.  e.  St.  fibbe. 

Camden^  p.  123. 
%u  Tom,  t:  e.  St.  Osytbe. 

Camden,  ibidem. 
Tftd(^rani>  ocMmnim. 
Tburstan,  abp.  of  York. 
Tancred,  commdiu 
"nieobak^abp.  t)f  Canterbury. 
Terrick  -and  Terry.    Theo- 

dericfc. 
Tudor.    Brit.  Theodore. 
Talbot.    Domesday, 
Tovy.    DiMuesday. 
Turgeod^  or  Tboroiigligood. 

Turgo&us,  Inguldhus. 
Thorold.  Dudg«  Baron,  and 

Ingulpb. 
Vincent,  iRany  initers. 
Vivian.    Wood's  Hifit.  11.  f. 

Uctred^orOugfatred.  CliroiL 
Sa9c.  and  Doaoesday. 

mmer,  Domescby. 

Walter,  comtnen. 

Wulstanttnd  Wolston,a  Sd&t. 

Walw3r  n,  <»r  Oawen,  'Beit* 

Warin.    Guemius. 

AVishakt.  Wisoard,  or  Giii^ 
card. 

Wade.    iDomesday. 

Walerand.  WaUram,  Chroa. 
Sax. 


liere  ends  my  imperfect  list;,  and  J  shall  only  observe 
upon  it,  1st,  that  the  families,  bearing  names  of  this  kind, 
ar« 'generally  old,. our  earliest  distinctions  being  by  the  Fii%t 
afterwards  dropped  or  omitted.  2dly,  the  Britisfa  or  Welcb, 
a^  likewise  the  Scots,  had  -their  ap  and  nb^  mab  and  mac,  ia 
the  same  manner  as  we  had  our  FitZf  but  in  many  cases  have 
left  them  off.  3dly,  I  think  it  very  remarkable,  that,  in  Dr. 
Fiddes*s  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London,  is  called  Dr.  Edmunds ;  and  "Stephen  Gardiner, 


BisliopofWiiidi»ter»Dr.atepheB8^  Xbe^^ prela^in4^qA 
kadLnochikbcA;  hudttbeM  mstaoceft  m^Qi  M^e  to  sb^^fd 
nevertheless,  with  what  fiMilkj  OimlMiQk  nme«  WQiiid  pw 
into  sirnames,  io  cases  where  there  ^aw^  ^hij<ken. 

^  I  an,  Sk^  8cc. 

1 772,  July:  Aug.  "Jf-  Row* 


§  4.  Sirtumes  derived  fimm  Ttadea^  (k€t^4imh  fr^omm^ 

and  CmfdiUm  rf  Idfoy  nm  ohftkte. 

Archer.    There  k  a  noble  femilj  of  Ihit  ntnie. 
Arrowsmith.    So  named  from  the  old  trade  of  making  the 
heads  of  arrows 

Armitage.    Corrupted  from  Hermitage* 

Abbot. 

Arblaster.    Balistarius  in  Latin. 

Billman.    The  bill  was  an  instrament  much  used  in  war, 

and  by  watchmen. 

Bowes.    De  Arcnbus,  Campbell's  liTe»  of  the  Admirals, 

iv»p.  267. 

iftowman.    IKiem. 

Butts.    The  place  of  exercising  with  the  bow  and  fxtoi^k 

Boulter.  Fsom  hoHing  or  sifting  flour;  or,  ^baps  a 
xnaker  of  arrowheads,  v.  ShotboU. 

Bowyer.    He  that  made  or  sold  bows. 

Broadspear.    The  spear  is  now  little  used. 

Breakspear,  v.  Broi^^spear. 

Benbow,  ^tkui  B^nd-bow.    Campbell,  iv.  p.  d€7r 

Cardinal. 

Crosier.    The  ancient  p»itoral  staff  of  ouvprelates. 

Forester,  and  by  contraction /V^f^;  an  officer  of  aeoount 
whilst  the  Forest-laws  were  in  force. 

Fopter.  From  fostering  or  nursing ;  the  first  of  which  is 
now  little  used. 

Fortescu,  jwH  $trong*shield.  The  shield  is  now  out  of  use. , 

Friar. 

Fletcher.  He  whose  business  it  was  to  finish,  or  put  the 
feathers  to  the  arrows,  from  the  English  yvotAfledgei  or, 
perhaps,  a  maker  of  arrows,  frmx  Ae  French  ^^rAf. 

Forbisher.  In  Latin  JFbria/or,  vide  Spelmarfs  Gloss,  iti 
Toce ;  called  ftomfurbishingj  u  e.  cleaning  and  brightening 

u3 
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6f  artnour.  It  is  not  the  B^xon  Jbrmun^e^  as  Spelman 
derive^  H ;  but  is  the  Yrench/ourbir,  whence  they  have  the 
term  Fourbisseur,  in  the  same  sense.  ^     . 

Falkner.-    A  falconer-  . .       , 

Hawker.  Ot\e  th^t  sports  with  hawks;  and  not  from 
hawking  and  pediing,  though^  in  some  cases^  perhaps^  from 
thils  last. 

Hookeman.    The  hook  was  anciently  a  warlike  instrument 

Minors.  This,  I  suppose^  may  be  taken  from  theymrj 
minors^  or  grey/riars, — but  quaere ;  for  see  Camden^  p.  150, 

Moigne,  or  Monke«  The  French  is  Le  Maine,  as  appears 
from  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  Monke. 

Massinger.  Denominated,  I  suppose,  from  the  mass.  We 
have  a  good  comic  poet  of  this  name. 

Masters.    J)€  monastenu, ,  Camden^  p.  150. 

Nun. 

Prevost  Lat  propositus,  but  immediately  taken  from  the 
French. 

Pike.    An  instrument  of  war  now  disused ;  but  q.  pike, 
the  fish,  as  Camden,  p.  13.0. 
^   Prion^    This  has  relation  to  that  monastic  officer. 

Pope.    He  has  nothing  to  do  here  now. 
,   Pyle*.   So  c^Ue^d  from,  the  head  or  pile  of  the  arrow. 

Pilgrim- 

Palmer.  A  pilgrim  returning  from  Jerusalem,  and  carry* 
ing  a  palm-branch.    * 

..  Parmenter,  .P^^^tn^ftfriW,  a  maker  of  parchment  A. 
Wood,  Hist,  et  Antiq.  p.  90. 

Pointer.  A  maker  of  poiQts,  formerly  much  worn ;  or 
perhaps,  one  that  pointed  arrows. 

Strongbow.     Campbell,  iv.  p.  267. 
'    Stringer.    He  hpo  bis  emplypaent  in  the  trade  of  bow- 
making;  or,  perhaps,  in  makuig  the  strings  only. 

Strjngfellow.  Sa^ne  as  the  former.  A  nai^e  common  in 
the  north, . 

Spearman,  v.  Broadsoear.  ^ 

.    Shakespear,  v.  Broadspear* 

Shotbolt  The  bolt  was  the  head  of  an  arrow,  )>ut  4 
.square  que, 

Talsas,  or  Talsace.  The  name  of  a  shield ;  bu£  this,  \ 
think,  died  with  the  person.  See  Camden's  Remains, 
p.  129,  Dugd.  Baronage,  I.  p.  31. 

Valvasor,  or  Vavasor.  The  name  of  a  certain  rank  or 
prd^r.    See  Spelm.  Clos$.  v.  Ffilva^res^ 
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Ward.  A  common  name ;  but  tbe  ttnag  lias  been^aiiifibi 
thottgii  not  entiyely,  disused,  since  the  aboUtigp  of  xSm 
courts  of  wards  and  ^liveries.  Wardsi  there  are  yet  of ,  the 
coart  of  .chancery. 

*  ■ 

am.  &c. 

T.  Roir. 

1772,jOrt. 


LXXIII.  Origin  of  the  word  Ladt. 

* 

> 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  I  have  studied  more  what  appertains  to  the  ladies  than 
to  the  gentlemen,  I  will  satisfy  you  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
womCR  of  fortune  were  called  tadiesj  eyen  before  their  hus- 
bands had  any  title  to  conyey  that  mark  of  distinction  to 
them.  You  must  know,  then,  that  heretofore  it  was  the 
fashion  for  those  families  whom  God  had  blessed  with  afflu- 
ence, to  liye  constantly  at  their  mansion-houses  in  the 
country,  and  that  once  a  week,  or  oftener^  the  lady  of  the 
manor  distributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  her  own  hands, 
a  certain  q^uantity  of  bread,  and  she  was  called  by  them  tbe 
Zaef'day^  %.e.  in  Saxon,  the  bread^giver.  These  two  worda 
were  in  time  corrupted,  and  the  meaning  is  now  as  little 
known  as  the  practice  which  gave  rise  to  it;  yet  it  is  from 
that  hospitable  custom,  that,  to  this  day,  the  ladies  in  this 
)[ingdom  alone,  serve  the  meat  at  their  own  tables* 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc.  kc. 

1772,  Jun^» 


LXXIV.  Pigs  of  Lead, 
^  U  jfn  ancient  Pig  of  Lead  discovered  on  Hints  Cammcns. 

Mr.  Urban, 
As  some  workmen  were  digging  for  gravely  last  wintei^  on 

U4 


2*4  >igiefteaa. 

Iltnu  Cotakim,  ibd^t  igfee  tfuW- 
'  ten  of  A  tM]e  itorth  ftbm  the 
W«tltA^«tre«»-ftMd',  1^  (lisc«^ 
vered  at  the  depth  of  four  feet 
from  the  sarfkce  of  the  earth,  a 
pig  of  lead,  one  hundred  and  nfty 
pouirdd  wESght,  with  an  inscription 
cast  in  basso  relievo,  Burronnded 
by  a  border  of  an  equal~beigbt. — 
Through  favour  of  toe  posseBSor, 
Ralph  Flo;er,  Esq.  I  mere  tem 
permitted  to  measure  and  make  an 
exact  drawingofthi»monumeBt  of 
antiquity,  wbicb  I  have  herewitb 
sent  you,  not  doubting  of  your 
readiness  to  oblige  your  antiqua- 
i^ao  readers  with  a  representation 
of  il:  in^our  Magazine,  to  whona  it 
IS  also  Bubioitted  for  an  ezplana» 
tlbii,  by 

Your  humble  servant, 
RlCHAKb  GbEBR. 

ikchfeld,  Oct.  17. 

P.S.  Hints,  fcalied  by  the  Saxoii* 
HENDON,  or  Old  Town,  is  a  pUa^ 
Mtit  Village,  tthohe  lofty  situation 
frCMnmarids  a  vtry  extensive  pros- 

tcct  of  the  coahtiea  of  Staflbhl, 
eib^ter,  and  Dtirby ;  it  is  about 
four  miles  ftvm  Litdifittldj  aild 
three  from  Tamworth.  Near  the 
church,  which  is  prebendal,  there 
is  a  very  Urge  tumulus^  not  long 
fince  planted  over  with  firs, 
J  77?,  Dec, 


Mr.  Urban, 

WE  ar«  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr\  Floyer  for  comraunicat- 
,  iOg  to  the  public  the  ve^  ancient  bl6cR  of  lead  discovert 
upon  Hint!  Common,  Com.  Staff.  A.D.  1771,  and  to  Mr. 
Creen,  whose  accuracy  in  those  things  is  wfeU  k^owh  to  you,, 
and  may  be  thorough^  depended  upon,  for  presentipg  da 
Virith  ^  esact  drawulg  oT  it.    Tbis  block,  so  perfect  in  alt 


its  pa^9,  iild  a  refnnariif  of  soeh  tent(M  tfrtHiqirity^  may  his 
^steera^d  St  mcf&i  ftdmirabl^  curiosity.  The  mscridti^n  is  t<9 
¥e  rcttd  Imperatore  Fespa^ncf  septintim,  Tito  Jtnperatev^ 
quintiLmy  Co7imlidtcs,  and  fA^tmly  betokens  the  jear  of  Christ 
76,  U.C.  S^2«,  wh«n,  viaf.  before  i!he  fcalendai  rf  July,  Ve^a* 
iifin  anfd  Titos  were  consuls,  the  fit^t  the  seventh,  tnd  th€ 
^itbef  th€^  fifth  time*.  THos,  the  son^  i»  here  calted  em* 
peror  as  well  as  his  father,  having  been  assoekkted  by  his  ih^ 
ther  in  tbe  gov^rftmeiit  Of  the  empiref;  and!  this  btook  of 
lead  h  now,  A.D.  i77S,  1697  years  oid. 

Th^  weight  of  the  piece  is  t56lb,  averirdupois^  thi< 
kcirtg,  I  presurtie,  thBt  species  of  weight  with  wbteb  the 
gentlemen  tried  it.  The  pound  atoirdupois  is  heavier,  as 
all  klio^,  than  the  Troy  ponnd,  and  the  Troy  potmd  \i 
bMViettbftri  the  Roman  polind,  in  the  proportion  of  156(1 
gi*ains  t6  1256J:;  insoihii<:h  that  it  weigded  ntore  than  !50 
pounds  Roman  weight  Bift  this  is  of  no  eonseqtience,  ai 
little  would  be  learned  fj^ottt  it,  though  one  should  be  at  the 
fiains  of  computing  the  exact  Ronfmn  weight  of  it  to  a 
Acruple.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  point, 
tha¥  it  was  of  a  proper  size  (02}  inches  long,)  and  weight. 
tcrt  loading  &nd  Unloading,  and  a  »uitabte  burden  for  a  small 
hoi*iie^,  such  as,  I  imagine,  the  British  horses  then  were; 
ftnd  especially  in  bad  roads§,  as  we  may  suppose  the  ways 
irt  our  nUnd  certainly  to  have  been  before  the  military  roadit 
%ete  ibrrted,  wfaieh  vras  not  done  till  many  years  after  the 
feign  of  Vesp&sian. 

The  figure  of  the  piece  is  incommodious :  the  si^e,  indeed; 
fiSi  itiehes,  wad  convenient  enough  for  lifting ;  and  the  weight 
^vas  saMciently  manageable  by  a  nian  in  loading:  but  a$ 
the  bott6M  was  breach  than  the  top,  the  inscription  being 
tlfid^ubiedly  tinf  on  the  uppermost  and  most  visible  side 
Wbeil  but  of  the  mould,  this  of  course  would  make  it  troa* 
^leMttit  eithet  if)  taking  up  or  laying  down.  The  letters, 
^d  the  bbrdef  r6und,  were  imprejjsed,  !  conceive,  by  an 
l^tigfaveA  stamp  i)f  Iron,  applied  whilst  the  imetal  was  hot, 
if  not  placed  at  the  bnttotn  of  the  fbrm  or  mould,  and  con« 
ie^Uerttly  the  die  must  have  been  renewed  every  year,  the 
tlate  annually  vafying.  The  person  that  marked  the  piece 
^as  certainly  the  Reman  director,  or  superintendant  of  the; 


^^V— »W*i^" 


*  Fasti  CbntoUret,  p.  7$. 
^  UoWersal  HiBtory.  XV.  p«  28. 
♦Greavc's  tVorks,  I.  p.  305. 

{  The  imc6  of  the  country  was  then  orergrowa  with  wo6ds,  and  the  paths 
W«r?  botii  nanrow,  and  bat  Utile  bcatea. 
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inir>e  and  furnace,  and  the  stamp  was  intended  to  shew,  in 
the  way  of  a  certificate,  that  the  block  had  either  paid  the 
proper  tribute,  or  was  of  the  due  weight,  or  of  legal  purity, 
or  lastly,  was  added  for  a  reason  to  be  given  below. 
.  As  this  piece  was  smelted  so  long  since  as  the  year  7$,  this 
may  lead  us  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  history  of  lead 
in  this  island ;  as  also  into  the  couotry  whence  this  piece  ia 
particular  came* 

To  judge  from  Ceesar's  silence,  there  was  no  plumbum 
nigrum* f  or  lead,  in  Britain,  when  he  was  here;  nor 
does  Strabo,  or  Diodorus  SiculQs>  as  I  think,  take  notice 
of  any.  But  this  notwithstanding,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  Britons  bad  mines  of  this  metal  long  before.  Csesar 
staid  but  a  short  time  in  the  island  on  either  of  his  expedi* 
tions,  and  could  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  it,  where  the  lead  mines  usually  are,  and  which  in 
general  were  very  remote.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  knew 
something,  and  yet  not  much  more  than  he  did.  And  it 
appears,  from  certain  particulars,  to  come  to  something 
ntore  positive,  that  lead  was  probably  gotten  here  before 
Cssar's  invasion.  According  to  Bede,  piles  armed  with 
lead,  and  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  rivei'  Thames,  were 
he  defensive  efforts  of  Cassivellaunusj  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river  by  Julius  Cscsarf:  and  if  so,  lead  was 
unquestionably  the  product  of  the  island  at  that  time,  and 
probably  long  before.  This  though,  perhaps,  may  be  a 
doubtful  fact ;  and  therefore  we  shall  seek  out  for  some- 
tiling  more  certain.  John  Leiand  mentions  a  plate  of  lead, 
or  trophy  as  be  calls  it,  older  than  this  in  question,  dug  up 
near  the  lead  mines  in  Somersetshire,  and  inscribed  with 
tlie  name  of  the  £mperor  Claudius,  in  the  9th  year  of  hi^ 
tribunitial  powerXy  or  A.  U.  49i|;  which  surely  must  have 
been  gotten  and  smelted  by  the  Britons.  Claudius  came 
hither  but  A.D.  44,  when  the  Legionaries,  totally  unused  tq 
such  employments,  wanted  the  necessary  skill  for  opening 
and  working  of  mines,  and  manufacturing  of  ore,  evei^ 
supposing  they  were  informed  there  was  lead  in  the  island* 
Besides,  they  had  important  business  of  another  and  very 
different  kind  upon  their  hands,  subduing  the  country  and 
making  settlements  in  it,  and  therefore  were  not  likely  to 
tmn  their  thoughts  towards  such  undertakings,  which  are 

*  Ijtad  was  etiWedptttmbum  nigrum  to  distioguish  it  from  UHfOr plumbum  a^umm 
f  Bcda,  I.  c.  2. 

X  1-eland  Assert.  Arthnri,  p.  45,  in  torn.  ▼«  of  the  Collectanea*     S^e  alsoI/|« 
Musgrave's  Work,  I.  p.  182. 
I  DffMusgrave,  1,  p.  18J. 
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lB«re  adapted  to  people  long  established  in  k  comitrj,'  and 
abounding  with  leisure  and  opportunity.  Dr.  Mujsgrave, 
indeedy  thinks  the  Romans  might  be  employed  in  the  mines^ 
but  it  appears  to  me  far  more  probablei-  that  the  natives 
wroueht  t«iemA*D.49,and.that  they  had:wroQghttbem  long, 
(bow  long  19  uncertain)  and  perhaps  many  centuries  before. 
What  further  convinces  me  that  lead  was  known  to  the 
Britons  before  either  Claudius  or  Julius  Ceesar's  time,  is  it» 
name,  which  appears  to  be  Celtic.  The  Saxons,  indeed, 
^all  this  metal  by  the  name  of  lead,  whence  we  have  our 
wprd::  but  then  this  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Brkifht  as  the  S^sons  bad  probably  no  acquaintance  with  this 
metal  |:ill  they  came  hither.  In  the  Irish  langtiage>  a  dialect 
of  th^  Celtic,  and  a*kin  consequently  to  the  British,  lead  is 
called  luaidiie^  whence,  a^.  I  think,  the  Saxons  took  their 
name,  v  The  word  mine  is.  originally  the  British  mwyny  which 
is  explained  by  Mr.  Richards,  the  ore  nfany  rmtal^  and  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  ^me  places,  the  pre  is  calfed  minesis  well  as 
the  shaft  js,  where  such  ore  is  gotten.  I  infer,  that,  as  the 
liames  of  the  metal,  and  of  the  ore  whence  it  is  extracted^ 
and  of  the  place  where  it  is  dug,  are  all  of  Celtic  originai, 
the  Britons  appear  to  have Ji^d  the  ait  of  miping»  and  were 
th^  first  that  opened  the  earth  for  that  purpose  here,  and 
that  they  h^d  done  this,  in  all  probability,  before  the  -reign 
pf  Claudius,  and  even  before  the  arrival  of  Julips  Cassar. 
This  opinion  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  words  of 
Pliny,  xxxiv.  cap.  17.  *  Nigro  jplumbo  ad  fistulas  Ian)in^sque 
Utimur,  laboriosiCts  in  Hispania  eruto,  totasque  per  GalUcts: 
sed  in  Britannia  sum  mo  terrae  corio  adeo  lare^,  ut  lex: 
ultrq  dicatur,  ne  plus  certo  modo  fiat*  Pliny  finished  his 
work  about  U.C.  830,  a  little  before  his  death,  and  not 
more  than  32  years  after  the  date  of  the  Claudian  in- 
scription above,  and  yet  his  words  imply,  first,  that  lead 
tould^then  be  gotten  here  in  any  quantity;  2d ly,  that  the 
Romans  had  th^n  taken  the  management  or  regulation  of 
the  works  into  their  own  hands,  and  had  passed  a  restraining 
#ct,  in  respect  of  quantity,  about  them.  This  act,  perhaps, 
was  made  before  A.D.  76,  U.C.  838,  and  might  be  tlie  cause 
of  pur  blocks  being  stamped,  supposing,  that  is,  that  the  said, 
stamp  was  neither  mtended  to  denote  that  the  piece  had  paid 
the  tribute,  nor  to  assure  the  purchaser  of  its  legal  weight 
^nd  purity,  as  conjectured  above.  And  3dly,  that  mines,  in 
,  all  probability,  had  then  been  long  wrought  here,  and  even 
|>efore  the  year  49,  and,  consequently  by  the  Britons  before 
the  Roman  eera. 
'   The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  countiy  whence 
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tbe  pig  came.  As  it  was  found  ntmr  tbe  WnHing'^tntt, 
wbicn  pointed  towaids  Wale^  it  is  obvious,  to  imagine  thm 
piece  was  broogbl  from  that  quarter  of  tbe  islaad ;  but  tbeo 
It  should  be  considered,  tbat  tbe  road  called  tbe  Wadittflr*- 
atreet  was  not  tbeo  made,  and  tbat  Hinta  ConaMHi  ia  aeany 
in  a  direct  line  to  London,  eitber  ftoai  tbe  Peak  of  Derbj-v 
abive  or  tbe  Wapentake  of  Work»wortb,  in  tbe  same  county^ 
ki  both  wbieh  districts  lead  was  gotten  very  anciently,  inso« 
much  tbat  the  piece  might  be  brought,  with  eqnal  probabi* 
lity,  from  amoug$t  tbe  Coritani  of  Derbyshire;  I  may  say, 
with  greater  probability,  as  tbeir  conntry  was  rednced  into 
tiie  form  of  a  prorince,  by  Ostorios  &;apula,  before  the 
Orderices  were  sobdued  by  Suetonius  Paulinas,  and  conse- 
quently their  lead  works  would  be  known  to,  and  wonk) 
come  under  the  management  of,  tbe  Romans,  sooner  than 
any  works  in  North  Wales.  In  a  word,  it  appears  more 
reasonable,  tbat  A.  D.  76,  a  block  of  Roman  lead,  for 
auch  it  then  was,  shonld  be  brourht  upon  a  small  Peak 
horse  out  of  Derbyshire,  then  out  of  Wales,  a  coiintry,  which, 
in  the  north  part,  seems  not  to  have  been  peaceabiy  settled 
till  U.  C.  8w,  when  Julius  Agricola  was  gojemori  aB4 
but  two  years  before  this  block  was  stamped** 

-  T.  Row. 

P.S,  Blocks  of  lead  were  formerly  called  pigs;  but  the«e 
being  too  heavy  to  be  easily  managed,  as  they  weigbea 
three  hundred  weight,  more  or  less,  tl^ey  are  now  commoolj 
made  in  Derbyshire  into  two  pieces.  The  term  pig  haa 
relation,  I  conceive,  to  a  sow,  which  I  suppose  might  pe  aa 
heavier  block.  The  term  sow  is  still  retained  in  the  word 
sow-met^il,  and  perhaps  might  be  chieHy  used  for  blocks  of 
cast-iron,  though  Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  an  oblong  mass  of 
lead,  and  Dr.  Littleton  interprets  a  sow  of  had,  oy  massQ 
plumbi  MAJOR  con/lata,  which  shews  however,  that  in  hi$ 
idea,  the  sow  was  a  larger  mass  than  the|77^. 

J773,/Vft. 

§  2.  Pig  qf  Lead  found  near  Stockbridge,  HantK 

Mr.  Urban,  JVW.  7.   ' 

A  PIG  of  lead  was  found  on  the  verge  of  Broughton- 
brook,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants,  on  the  Houghton  side  of 


^^^P^l  '      »lf»       t  I  ■■   H       I  ^f    >  f  n  <  I  n  >  1^  I  .^iy»i^>»^> 


*  •ITbir.  Hist.  xir.  p.  136.  fteq.  The  Britanfeia  Mma,  whence  Claudiui^k 
block  came,  had  been  formed  into  a  provmce  bv  Vespasian,  b«fBM  A.D.  49, 
but  oatf  piece  could  not  come  thencei  aad  the  iilwes  VCitt  tap  fir  ci«t  of  tliQ 
fout  in  respect  of  London. 


iPigtqfLtai.  Mi 

iht  water^  Aug.  1 1, 1788.  It  wei^s  Mar  15^.  and  is'iiow 
in  ifhe  pofisetsien  of  Tboitia«  South,  Esq.  of  BetsiagkHi^  ta 
4be  *WkiA  ^oQfitjr,  who  having  very  obligioglj  fiuvoured  Aue 
^th  e  «op7  of  the  inscriptioii  ibereon,  of  whicfa^die  Jelteni 
are  as  perfect  as  when  tney  first  came  out  of  the  .mouldy  J 
vend  it  you  for  your  MiaceUany,  and  bope  tlie  learned  anti' 
tfoaries  may  be  induoed  to  gira  the  public aaea[daB«lMMi 
thereof. 

Y.Z. 

Hatih  G  commttntcated  ^thts  to  ooe  of  aur  afftiqiiarian 
«o»rreBpondent»,  we  had  the jpleaaure  to  find  be  had  received 
:a  copy  of  i%f  aomewliat  differeaJt,  from  tbe  Hev.  Mr*  Prioe 
mff  Oxford^  with  the  6ame  view  of  obtaining  an  explanation. 
•--Our  corvespoadent  lias  accardingly  favoured  ub  vhh  thfi 
Allowing: 

NePftUs  JvffUti  ew  Keangh  IIIl  Consults  JBritannici. 

I  read  the  inscription  on  tbis  eighth**  pig  of  .lead  cast  bjr 
-the  Romans  in  firitaio,  and  disoovered  ra  the  oouise  of  two 
^enftvries,  tihus: 

The  fourth  Consiilsbtp  of  lioro  fidHs  A.U.iC.  613.  A.  D. 

60^  when  he  had  for  his  colleague  CoorneUus  Cossusj  as 

Tacitttst  ^^Hs  him ;  or  aa  the  Pasti  ConsaWes^  published 

.by  Al<ffieloveen4  'Cossas  Cornelius  Lentulus;  and  in  aninsc* 

droLtrxviii.  couBo  lenttlocossi  filid  oos.also  viii.^. 

Thus  far  our  way  is  clear;  tbe  former  iasca-ipUons  of  this 
4kfnd  «afait>iti«g  the  Emperoi^s  names^  titles,  and  coasulsUp. 
Hot  here  Nero  >seeins  to  hate  assumed  the  tirtle  of  laaiTAM- 
'diicva^  which  no  other  of  bis  monuments  or  coins  give  him* 
-—'He  certainly  was  'entitled  to  it,  for  -in  his  reign  the  Bo^ 
vians  cootinaed  to  gain  fpe^  conquests  inthis  idlaod^  tbou^b 
^«be  Srilons,  who  were  Tery  uneasy  in  this  state  of  8ervit»ide» 
^made  sev«yal  efforts  to  regain  their  liberty,  .and  particularly 
'under  the  conduct  of  Queen  Boacli€ea§. 

The  letters  hvlfmcos  bave  tbe  appearasce  of  a  consul- 
ships Vut  to  whom  to  ascribe  it,  is  tbe  diffiouUy. 


**  The  tMo  'tet  are  dtoacribed  by  Mr.  Camden  in  Ghethire,  Brit.  p.  A6P, 
«d-lfi07.  Tbe  third  mat-  JkrutoB,  in  Somen eUbire.  HorsU  Brit.  Komi  p.  328. 
.Stiik.  tt.  Cur.  I.  143.  Tbe  fourth  and  fifth,  n34,  found  ra  Yorkshire. 
IPhil.  Trans.  Tfo.  459,  and  toI.  xltx.  p.  ee6;  one  of  which  is  now  in  BtiU 
Mus.  (Arcbaol.  V.  370;)  the  other  at  Ripley-Hall,  the  teat  of  Mr.  John 
Ingnldiby.  J^^nnant's  Wales.  The  sixth  on  Hints  Common,  co.  Stafford, 
1772,  Gent.  Mag.  xlii.  558.  xUii.  61.  The  seventh  on  Cromford  on  (ha 
Mjoor,  CO.  Derby,  ilinstrated  by  Mr.  Pefgc^  Archsol.  v.  3t>9. 

f  Ann.  xiv.  JiO. 

i  P.  75. 

f  IVard,  in  PhU.  Trant.  zlix.  690. 


202  Pig%i^Lc94^ 

There  is  but  one  Consul  of  the  name  of  Ulpianuv  iQ  ^t 
whole  series  of  Fasti  Cou9ulares>  and  that  was  178  years  after 
the  date  here  given,  viz.  A.U.C.  ^28,    See  Gru^erj  civ.  S. 

£,  reference  which  I  cannot  find;}    and  Censoriuus    de 
ieNat.  c.  21* 

On  the  other  side  are  the  words  bx  AROBMTandcAPAscAs; 
and  the,  aigles  like  xxx  ma^^  be  the  numerals  expressing 

thirty. 

'*  The.  intent  of  making  the  blocks  of  lead  with  the  Em** 
peror*s  name,  might  be  to  authorise  the  sale  of  them  by 
virtue  of  his  permission.  The  year  likewise,  and  the  name  of 
the  people  where  th&  mines  lay,  were  necessary  to  be  added 
for  the  sake  of  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  adjust  their  ac- 
counts with  the  officers,  and  prevent  frauds  in  the  execution 
of  their  trust.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  method  now 
made  use  of  in  the  lead  mines  is  not  much  different  from 
this.  Por  the  pigs  are  upon  an  average  nearly  the  same 
weight  with  that  preserved  in  tlie  draught  of  that  found  in 
Yorkshire,  viz.  Icwt.  Iqr.  161b.  and  they  are  likewise  con^ 
monly  marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  th^ 
^meker,  or  factor,  and  sometimes  both>  before  they*  are 
sent  from  the  mines*.'* 

No  ancient  people  of  Britain  have  given  our  antiquaries 

to  much  trouble  to  settle  as  the  Cangi.    Mr.  Horsleyf, 

after  a  good  deal  of  argumentation,  inclines  to  place  them 

in  and  about  Derbyshire,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties 

of  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester.    If  we  admit  with 

him  and  Professor  Ward|,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 

that  the  pieces  of  lead  should  have  been  cast  in  the  county 

where  tliey  were  found,  this  new  discovery  will  not  help  uj 

at  all  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  Cangi.  As  the  professor 

supposes  Cannlen^s  twenty  pieces  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Jersey)  in  Cheshire,  may  have  been  the  remains,  of  tti^ 

cargo  of  some  vessel  laden  with  them,  and  wrecked  on  that 

shore;  so  we  may  suppose   tiie  present  pie  was   lost  or 

dropped  in  its  passage  from  the  mines,  perliaps  those  of 

Uendip  in  Somersetshire,  which  are  the  nearest  I  recollect 

to  the  spot  where  it  was  found.     It  may  have  been  on  hs 

way  down  the  Rumse^  river  to  the  port  of  Southampton^ 

whose  ancient  name  ot  Clausentum  is  by  Baxter  and  Salmoti 

derived  from  Clauz,  the  British  word  used  for  a  fort,  and 


♦  Ward,  lb.  696, 
+  P.  34,  35,  36. 
\  Ubi  lup.  p.  697. 


]^ig4  of  Lead.  •  30J 

Auton,  the  name  of  the  river,  pejrhaps  synony moos  with 
Aufona,  or  Avon.   . 

Dr.  Gale*  places  about  the  river  Itchen  a  people  of  the 
liiatii,  distinct  from  those  commonly  known,  by  that  name;^ 
and  takes  them  for  Caesar^s  lcenim<^gni  or  Cemmagni^  whose 
name  the  Df .  fancied  he  s^w  preserved  in  McamUokc,  Meam» 
borough,  Mean,  places  hereabouts*  But  not  to  mention 
that  he  errs  in  saying  that  Ptolemy  places  Portus  Magnm 
[Portsmouth]  among  the  Icenimagni^  which  is  not  true 
(for  Ptolemy  never  mentions  them.)  Mr.  Horsley  proposes 
to  read  Iceni  Cangij  or  Iceni  Regni,  making  ihem  two 
distinct  people. 

To  return  to  the  Cangi.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture 
that  thev  are  meant  on  the  present  piece  of  lead>  it  may  be 
objectecf  that  there  is  a  dinerence  in  the  orthography;  to 
which  I  answer,  that  on  the  Hants  pig  the  n  is  omitted,  but 
a  space  left  for  it  On  the  lead  mentioned  by  Mr.  Camdea 
the  name  is  spelt  Ceangu  It  will  be  therefore  no  material 
variation  in  orthography,  especially  considering  who  the 
workmen  were  that  made  or  composed  this  stamp,  to  find  it 
here  written  kianoi,  or  the  second  letter  may  be  an  impet* 
feet  E, 

The  dimensions  of  the  present  pig  correspond^  within  an 
inch,  to  those  of  the  Kirshaw  and  Hints  pigs.  The  weight  ' 
is  near  1561b.  that  of  the  Kirshaw  Icwt.  ]qr.  l61b.  of  the 
Hints,  now  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  at  Litchfield,  150lb* 
Mr.  Pennantt  says,  this  last  weighs  15^1b.  about  2lb.  more 
than  the  common  pigs  of  lead. 

.We  have  now  a  succession  of  these  pieces  for  the  reigos 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  J[)omitian,  and  H^ 
drian. 

The  words  ex  argen  may  be  explained  by  Mr.  Pcnnanfs 
observation^^  that  the  Romans  found  such  plenty  of  silver  in 
the  Spanish  mines,  that  for  some  time  they  never  thought 
it  worth  their  labour  to  extract  it  from  lead§.  in  later  times 
they  discovered  an  ore  th^t  contained  silver,  tin,  and  leacJt 
and  these  three  metals  were  smelted  from  it.  It  appeai;s 
that  the  first  product  was  the  tin,  the  second  the  silver,  and 
what  Pliny  calls  galsena,  which  was  left  behind  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  our  litharge,  and  being 


*mn^ 


«  Comment,  on  Antoninus's  Itin-  p.  109« 

f  Wmlesy  i  56. 

%  lb.  58. 

§  Strtbo,  III.  p.  921. 


aoit  Si.  6ta$^^  Pdtro^  rf  Woot-amiberf. 


Inefced  aMin  became  letd,  er^  «s  tins  writer  caHs  it^  Inlaid 
lead,  to  cnstinguish  it  from  white  lead,  or  tin.* 

The  piece  of  lead  now  under  consideratioOi  is,  like  all 
die  Others,  of  a  wedge*like  shape  prolonged,  a  transverse 
seetioB  of  which  would  form  « wedge,  with  the  acute  angle 
-flattened  for  the  sake  of  the  inscription.  On  the  basb 
is  a  bdle,  seemingly  for  the  insertion  of  an  instrument. 
Whereby  it  might  be  Jifted  by  aerane. 

1773,  Feb. 


]LXXV.  Sl  Bbfi^,  \\\^  Piilron^of  WooJ-oomherf. 

Mr.  Uh8AK, 

I  HAVE  been  often  asked  about  6t.  Blase,t  and  his  beiog 
the  my^entOT  <A  woot'^combhig^  or,  atieast,  the  patron  of  that 
art.  Little,  however,  can  I  find  to  my  satisfaction;  but 
what  I  can  learn  of  him  I  shall  freelj  impart  to  you,  never- 
theless, 'Mr.  Urban,  for  the  information  of  the  querists,  and 
in  hopes  that  those  who  knew  more  of  this  vulgar  saint  may 
be  induced  to  give  us  some  further  account  of  him,  and,  in 

-particular  of  his  connection  with  the  ivool-corrAert. 

Blase  was  a  Bishop  and  Martyr;  and  his  see,  according 
to  the  Breviary,  was  Sebasta,  or  Sebask,  in  Cappadocia*^ 
'He  is  a  person  ef  great  note  amongst  the  vulvar,  who  in 
their  processions,  as  relative  to  the  wool-trade,  ahvajs  c^rry 
an  efiigy  or  representation  of  him,  as  the  inventor  or  pa* 

--Ivon  -of 'their  art  of  eombing  it.  There  was  an  order  of 
knighthood  also  instituted  in  honour  of  him;§  and  his  day, 

-which  stands  marked  at  this  day  in  our  calendar,  was  cele- 

^brate<l  3d  February.  He  suffered  death  in  the  re^  of 
Dioclesian,  about  the -year  283,  according  to  the  Legenda 
Anrea,  but-the£rfglish  version  of  that  book  has  387  ;  neither 

<of  the  dates  are  strictly  true,  since  Dioclesian  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  empirctill  A.  D.  284,  and  died  before  the  latter 

'date. '    Indeed,  authors  vary  4nuch  about  the  time  of  his 


111      I.  .  .  H    :   '}     !  HSH  M  I       »  I!  .  ■     .  i  i  L'   .T 


♦  Plin.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

J^  He  is  written  also  'Blasus,  »nd  Blaize  or  Blaise.     Tn  the  Atirca  Leg:enda 
tbere  are  two  etymons  of  the  name,  both  of  them  ridiculous*  Aurea  Legeodav 

c-jp.  38.  -  - 

*  See  alto  the  Aurea  Leyenda.    Others  reckon  him  pafron  of  Armenia  i 
see  Collier'*  Dictionary,  ^.  Blaise ;  and  Beda,  in  Martyroio^io,  pt  340,  « 

I  Collier's  Dictionary  in  voce* 


•t 


i;: 


trad  Cats  in  S^ri(ak4  m 

death*.  Before  his  deaths  which  was  bj  decai>itation^  he 
was  whipbed)  and  had  his  flesh  xoxn  ferreis  pectvmus^  <  with 
iron  comos.' 
It  is  difficult  to  say  from  this  account  of  the  Saint^  which 
etis'the  best  I  can  procure  of  him^  how  Blase,  cdmes  to 
e  esteemed  the  patron  of  the  rffool^combcrt.  And  when 
he  died)  his  prayer  to  our  Lord  was,  as  the  Golden  Legend 
has  it  in  the  English  Version)  **  That  whosomever  desired 
hys  helpe  fro  thinfjrrmyte  of  the  throtef,  or  requyred 
ayde  for  anyotlier  sekenes  or  infyrmyte,  that  he  would  bere 
hym,  and  myght  deserve  to  be  euarisshyd  and  heled|.  And 
tber  cam  a  voys  fro  Hevene  to  nym  sayeng  that  hys  peti- 
cion  was  graunted  and  shold  be  doon  as  be  had  prayd§.** 
In  which  prayer,  there  is  not  a  word,  you  ojbserve,  that 
concerns  the  wool*combers.  The  art,  no  doubt,  had  been 
invented  long  before  the  time  of  Bishop  Blase ;  it  is  proba^* 
biy  one  of  those  very  ancient  ones,  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  great  antiquity,  the  invention  is  at  this  day  entirely 
unknown.  And  as  to  our  bishop,  I  am  of  opinion,  he  was 
esteemed  the  patron  of  the  wool^combers^  merely  because 
be  was  tortured  with  an  instrument  of  the  kind,  with  an 
iron  comb.  I  can  find  no  other  reason  for  it ;  others  may^ 
perhaps,  be  more  fortunate. 

Yours, 
1773,  Augmt.  T.  Row. 


LXXVL  Wild  Cats  in  Britain. 

;  Ma.  Urban, 

The  dog  is  thought  to  be  an  indigenous  animal  of  this 
island,  as  we  find  mention  made  of  British  dogs  in  the  most 
early  accounts  we  have  of  the  country  ;||  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  cat,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  who 
died  A.D.  948,  where  a  considerable  value  is  put  upon 
them,  and  the  property  of  them  is  secured  by  penalties.^ 


*JL»m 


*  Annot  ad  Beds  Martyrolo^iura. 

f  He  had  Cared  a  boy  that  bad  got  II  tish-bone  in  his  throat,  Golden  Legend ; 
and  was  particularly  invoked  by  the  papists  in  tho  sqiunaiicy  or  quinsy.-— 
Fabric.  Bibliogr.  Antiq.  p.  861. 

I  So  be  #a8  one  of  the  14  Saints  for  diseases  in  genenj,  Fabric*  Bibliogr. 
Aniiq.  p.  266. 

i  Golden  Legend,  fol.  135i 
Mr«  Pegge's  Essay  on  Cohisof  Canobelin,  page  9.7< 
•f  Mr.  Pennant's  Dritisb  Zoology,  L  p.  46« 

VOL.  U  X 


A%  th«  cat  is  a  bsast  oF  pr^,  and  particularly  food  of 
birds,  tlie  creature  is  apt  to  stroll  into  the  fields,  and,  if  it 
meets  with  success  there,  will  often  become  wild,  without 
returning  home.  Hence  caoie  a  breed  of  wild«cats  here, 
which  fbrmerly  were  an  object  of  sport  to  hnntsmen.  Thus, 
Gerard  Canivile,  6  John,  md  special  Hceiiee  to  hunt  the 
hare,  fo^,  and  wild-cat,  throagbout  all  the  kind's  forests  ;* 
and  25  Henry  III*  William,  &rl  Warren,  bv  giving  Simon 
do  Pierpont  a  goiihaw)c,  obtained  leave  to  nnnt  the  buck, 
doe,  hart,  hind,  bare,  fox,  goat,  CMi,  or  aay  other  wild  beast, 
in  certain  lands  of  SimonUf. 

Bat  it  was  not  for  diversioii  or  aport  alone,  that  this 
animal  was  pursued  in  chace;  lor  the  skin  was  of  value,  bet- 
ing much  used  by  the  nmis  in  their  habits,  as  a  fur.  Hence 
in  Archbishop  William  Corboyl's  Canons,  anno  1127,  art* 
lO,  it  is  ordained,  *^  that  no  abbess  or  nun  use  more  costly 
apparel  than  such  as  is  made  of  lambs'  or  cats'  skins|. 
But  their  furs,  1  am  tdd,  are  more  valuable  in  North 
America. 

llie  wild»cat  is  now  almost  lost  in  England,  but  is  de« 
scribed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  i.  p.  47.  And  as  no  other  pan  of 
the  creature  but  the  skin  was  ever  of  any  use  here,  it  grew 
into  a  proverb,  that  you  can  have  Tkothing  9fa  ctU  but  her  sftm, 

1774,  jfpriL  T.  Row. 


LXXVII.  Observations  on  Stone-heagc. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  inserting  in  your  useful  Miscellany  the  foUowii)^  re- 
marks on  Stone*henge  will  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  your 
constant  reader, 

J.  J. 

STONE^HfiKOE  IS  jostly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising monuments  of  antiauity  in  England ;  and  the  great 
difficfiity  of  bringing  together  and  erecting  the  prodigious 
Stones  oif  which  it  is  composed,  bas  rendered  it  an  object  of 
much  speculation  to  the  curious.  The  late  Dr.  Stukeley  has 
obliged  the  woiid  with  the  best  and  most  accurate  account 


«  Sir  W.  Dngdale's  Baron.  I.  p.  CST. 
t  Ibidem,  II.  p.  457.    See  also  I.  p.  'TO.*.     Blotint'i  Tenore^  p.  60,  IJM 
Guiiton's  Hist,  of  PeUrb.  p.  151,  16a     Mr.  Pennant,  I.  p.  4$. 
X  Mr.  JohBson's  Collection  of  JLawi|  Csuhmu,  Ug*  ▲.  1 121, 
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« 
•fit,  1  beliare,  thjit  has  ever  appeared ;  mi  bm  copjecturef 
carry  with  them  as  Buu:h  weigbi  and  convictioo  as  we  pail 
expect,  coQsid^riog  the  very  reqio^e  aQUqui^y  of  the  jB^briq^ 
and  the  rudeness  of  the  times  vben  it  W4s  er^ct^d.  T^i^ 
Doctor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  stones  we)re  brought  frou^ 
those  called  the  Grey-* Weathers,  on  Marlborough  Dovros ; 
that  it  was  liutk  by  tbe  Pmidf #  hefore  th^  ftrrival  pf  thff 
Romans  in  Britain ;  and  that  it  was  mc^  perfect  aQid  ^Qi9»^ 
piete,  naany  of  the  stones  banring  hpeo  since  bf ok^i^  tQ 
pieces,  and  eafried  awa^  for  othear  uses* 

But  some  people,  thinking  the  stones  much  too  largi^  for 
land^carrtage,  have  endeavoured  to  ^ccoupt  £pr  their  pre- 
sent appeikvancCf  by  svpposiag  tbeoi  to  be  made  oii  the  spot^ 
of  a  kind  of  cement.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Benjamim 
Martin,  in  his  Natural  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  IQI^ 
tad  seqq.  who  likewise  dissents  from  the  Poctpr  in  sqohI 
other  particalars.  His  words  are  as  follow :  ^^  As  tp  ti\i^ 
original  of  8tone*henge,  it  does  not  appear,  from  all  that  bo 
has  said,  that  it  was  certainly  a  finished  temple  at  first,  pr 
ever  built  by  the  Druids;  and  we  think  he  has  not  so  much 
as  made  it  probable  that  the  stones  which  compose  it  are.ixa«- 
tural  or  not  factitious**'  But,  as  Dr.  Stukdey's  conjectures 
appear  to  me  well  founded^  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  re>* 
tmirks  in  defence  of  them,  against  B.  Martin's  objections^ 
which  I  shall  consider  separatdy.    And, 

First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  tiie  temple  was  90e^ 
in  a  perfect  state,  which  opinion  B.  Martin  atteospts  to  re^ 
fute.  He  says,  that  ''  he  cannot  see  any  re^^on  to  suppg^^ 
that  this  temple  was  ever  complete  or  finished,  because  it  is 
confessed,  that  a  great  number  of  stcoies,  and  many  o^  th^ 
largest  size,  are  now  wanting,  and  no  wiiere  to  be  foi«nd» 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  there  used  when  thf 
temple  was  completed*  The  piodigiaus  labour,  %ime,  and 
expense,  employed  in  demolishing  such,  a  structure,  to  onr 
swer  no  tTud  at  the  same  time^  make  it  more  than  pix)bable  thiMt 
it  was  never  once  completed ;  but,  what  is  still  a  greater 
proof  of  this,  is,  that  those  stones  whLeh  are  now  wanting, 
must  still  have  been  in  bein^,  and  would  have  been  seen  or 
found  at  no  great  distance  trom  the  place." — Indeed,  if  n^ 
^nd  was  ^tnswered  by  demoli^hingthis  noble  work,  it  is  highly 
probable  we  should  have  seen  it  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state  than  we  do  at  present ;  but  I  think  his  argumesit  will 

Erove  of  tittle  weight,  when  we  consider^  that  they  might 
e  broken  to  pieces,  and  used  for  building,  which  is  no  more 
to  be  wondered  at  than  that  men  should  dig  stones  out  of 
quarries  for  tbe  iiaipe  purpoae*    This  ?try  vdl  accounts  for 
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their  being  no  where  to  be  found;  and,  considering  that 
Stone-henge  has  stood  for  many  hundred  years  liable  to  such 
treatment,  the  labour,  time,  and  expense  employed  therein, 
cannot  be  thought  so  much  as  to  overthrow  my  supposition. 
Another  circumstance  that  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  Dr« 
Stukeley  is,  that  Stone-henge  appears  to  have  been  lone^  used 
for  a  temple;  the  many  tumuli  placed  round  it,  and  the  re- 
mains of  sacrifices  said  to  be  found  there,  are  strong  proofs 
of  this;  and  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  believe  that  such 
veneration  and  regard  would  have  been  ever  paid  to  an  un- 
finished pile. 

Id  the  next  place,  B»  Martin  thinks  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Druids  were  the  founders  of  this  temple.  It  is 
true,  we  can  in  this  particular  go  no  farther  than  mere  con- 
jecture,  not  having  any  certain  account  of  its  building  left 
us ;  but  the  Druids  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  better 
claim  to  the  honour  of  the  work,  than  any  other  people  that 
are  thou8:ht  to  have  any  pretensions  to  it.  That  it  is  of  equal 
antiquity  with  most  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind  in  this 
island  cannot  be  doubted,  and,  as  some  of  them  are  crossed 
«nd  mangled  by  the  Roman  ways*,  it  is  evident  they  were 
erected  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  at  which  time  the 
Druids  presided  over  the  worship  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Britons;  and,  as  Stone-henge  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a  temole,  they  may  with  great  reason  be  thought  the  found- 
ers or  it-^I  think  it  is  puiia,  firom  what  has  been  just  said, 
that  the  Romans  can  nave  no  claim  to  it,  notwithstanding 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones ;  but 
though  he  had  undoubtedly  great  merit  as  an  architect,  yet 
I  cannot  allow  that  his  abilities  as  an  antiquary  were  equal ; 
at  least,  his  conjectures  on  Stone-henge  are  far  from  being 
probable,  as  it  is  incredible,  that  a  people  so  famous  as  tlie 
Romans  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  buildings, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  ever  construct  a  work  so 
^ery  rude  and  void  of  all  ornaments  as  Stoue-henge  has  al- 
ways been. 

-  I  come  now  to  consider  what  is  offered  by  B.  Martin  in 
support  of  bis  notion,  that  the  stones  of  Stone-henee  are 
factitious.  This  was,  doubtless,  invented  as  the  only  re- 
source of  those  who  think  it  impossible  for  such  ponderous 
bodies  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  by  human 
art.  The  folly  of  such  an  opinion  will  appear,  when  we 
reflect,  that,  in  an  old  wall  surrounding  the  famous  temple 
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at  Balbec,  there  are  stones  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
any  of  those  at  Stone-henge;  for  we  are  told,  that  one  of 
tfaem  is  sixty*three  feet  in  lenoth,  and  two  others  sixty  a 
piece,  each  of  them  being  twelve  feet  deep^  and  of  the 
same  breadth,  and  these  prodigious  stones  are  also  raised 
up  into  the  wall  many  feet  from  the  ground*:  and  that 
they  are  natural,  cannot  be  doubted ;  their  being  three 
separate  pieces  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  as  they  Tie  con- 
tiguous to  each  other*  I  could  bring  other  examples  from 
authentic  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to  prove  what 
amazing  weights  may  be  managed  by  human  art,  the  me- 
thods  of  doing  which  were  not  unknown  to  the  Druids,'  if 
we  allow  Stone-henge  to  be  their  work ;  since  I  think  enough 
has  been  alleged  to  convince  any  body  that  the  stones  of 
Stone-henge  may  be  natural.  Besides,  if  they  were  facti- 
tious, how  could  the  imposts  be  made  of  a  different  piece 
from  the  uprights  ?  woula  not  all  the  pieces  have  been  united 
into  one  block  of  stone?  It  may  be  said,  that  the  imposts 
were  formed  into  their  shape  on  the  groundj^  and  then  lifted 
up  into  their  places ;  but  those  who  plead  for  the  stones 
being  artificial,  are  such  as  think  it  impossible  to  lift  such 
heavy  bodies  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  Admitting 
then,  that  these  stones  are  natural,  it  is  very  probable  that 
th^y  were  brought  from  Marlborough  Downs;  for  though  it 
is  objected  that  there  are  now  none  among  the  6rey« Wea* 
thers  equal  to  the  smaller  ones  of  Stone-henge,  yet  this  by 
no  means  proves  that  there  were  not  some  much  larger  be- 
fore the  building  of  that  temple,^  but  instead  thereof,  it 
makes  the  contrary  opinion  very  plausible,  and  that  the 
materials  of  Stone-henge  actually  came  from  thence;  which 
I  doubt  not  will  appear  very  practicable,  as  they  .might  em- 
ploy a  vast  number  of  hands  in  a  work  of  so  public  a  nature^ 
and  perhaps  were  months,  if  not  years,  in  performing  the 
task  of  bringinor  each  of  them  so  far. 

I  hope  the  aoove  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  sentiments 
of  the  learned  antiduary  before-mentioned  :  I  shall  there- 
fore conclude  by  adding,  that  his  makiy  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining Stone-henge,  and  his  ^reat  abilities  in  searching 
into  antiquity,  render  his  authority  very  respectable;  and  as 
iiis  conjectures  on  the  present  subject  are  plausible,  so 
it  is  likely  we  shall  never  see  any  hypothesis  better  grounded 
than  that  he  has  favoured  us  with. 
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tXXVIIt.  Auncient  Ordi«  fbr  liallotringe  of  the  CrsiiUpe  Aing»,&<% 

IPii&ni  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  late  Mr,  Anstis^  ww  t^  the  Duke 

of  Northumberland,^ 

*^  F  [RSTE,  the  kinge  to  come  to  the  ohtppell  o^r  clossetl, 
withe  the  lords  and  noblemen  wtytinge  upon  hioi,  without 
aaj  sword  borne  before  hirae  as  that  day,  and  tber  to  tarrie  in 
Jiis  travers  until  the  bisbope  and  the  deane  have  brought  in 
4he  crtzciiixe  out  of  the  vestrie,  and  layd  it  upon  the  cushion 
before  the  highe  alter.  And  than  the  usher  to  lay  a  carpet 
'for  the  kinge  to  creepe  id  the  crosse  upon  :  and  that  done,  ther 
ihall  be  a  forme  sett  upon  the  carpett  before  the  crucifizei 
and  a  cushion  laid  upon  it  for  the  kinge  to  kneale  upon*  And 
the  master  of  the  jewell  house  ther  U>  be  ready  with  the 
crampe  rings  int  $  bason  of  si)veri  and  the  kinge  to  kneele 
.upon  the  cushion  before  the  forme.  And  then  the  cierke  of 
the  elasett  be  redie  with  the  booke  conceroinge  the  balow-i 
inge  of  the  crampe  rings^  and  the  aumer  oiuste  kneele  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  kingd  holdinge  the  sayd  bpoke.  When 
that  is  done,  the  kinge  shall  rise  and  go  to  the  alter,  wbeare  a 

{ent  usher  shall  be  redie  with  a  cushion  for  the  kinge  to 
neele  upon :  and  then  the  greatest  lords  that  shall  be  ther, 
to  take  the  bason  with  the  riogs,  and  beare  them  after  the 
king  to  offer.  And  this  done^  the  queene  shall  come  dowji 
out  of  her  clossett  or  traverse  into  the  chappell,  with  ladyes 
and  gentlewomen  waitinge  upon  her,  and  creepe  to  crosse^  and 
Jthen  goe  agayne  to  her  clossett  or  traverse.  And  then  the 
ladyes  to  cretp  to  the  cro^  likewise.,  aad^the  lords  and  noble* 
Inen  likewise^*' 

Dr.  Percy,  who  has  printed  this  curious  extract  at  the 
end  of  his  notes  on  North nmberland  Household-^book,  ob^ 
serves,  that  our  ancient  kings,  even  in  the  dark  times  of 
superstition,  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  to  cure  the  king'^s 
•toil;  at  least  this  MS.  gives  no  hint  of  anv  such  power. 
-^  This  miracuious  gift  was  left  to  be  claimed  by  the  Stuarts; 
our  aaeient  Plantagenets  were  humbly  content  \o  cure  the 
tramp.  The  doctor  adds,  that,  in  1536,  when  the  convoca- 
tion under  Henry  the  VII{.  abolished  some  of  the  dild  supers 
stiUQus  practices,  this  of  crtepifig  to  the  crosse^  on  Good  Fri- 
4lay,  &c»  wnm  ordered  to  be  retained  as  a  laudable  and  edify-i 
ing  custom.  See  Herbert^s  Life  oS  Henry  VIII.  It  appears, 
in  the  Northumberland  Household-book,  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  earl's  family,  the  value  of  the  offerings  then 
inade  by  bhnself,  his  lady,  and  hissons^^  being  Aere  serenily 
pscertamed* . 


Ancient  B^isiimt,  laodtdries,  ACc  Sll 

Ti)ere  is  also  specified  a  candle  to  be  offered  by  e»cb  of 
the  above  persons  on  St  Blase's  day ;  on  which  the  learned 
editor  observe^  that  **  the  anniversary  of  St.  Blasius  is  the 
dd  of  February,  when  it  is  still  the  eustom,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  to  light  up  fires  on  the«hitls  on  St.  Btase's  night; 
a  cnstom  anciently  taken  np,  perhaps  for  no  better  reaaon 
than  the  jingHag  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  word 
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LXXIX.  Ancient  Baptisterieiy  Lavatoriei,  &c. 

The  sensible  and  lively  author  of  the  book  entitled,  *'  A 
Walk  in  and  about  the  City  of  Canterbury/'  has,  at  p.  105, 
iven  a  new  name  to  the  circular  buOding,  vulgarly  called 
ell  JTesus,  situated  near  the  north  door  of  that  cathednal; 
but,  when  Mr.  Gostling  ventured  to  be  sponsor  upon  this 
occasion,  I  am  suspicious  he  might  not  recollect,  that  few 
old  baptisteriet  are  to  be  traced  in  the  churches  and  chapels 
formerly  belonging  to  the  monasteries  in  this  kingdom. 
Archbishop  Edmund,  in  his  Constitutions,  published  about 
the  year  1236,  directed  a  stone  font  to  be  provided  for 
every  baptnmat  c\knvc\i\  which  Lyndwood  interprets  to  be 
a  church  having  the  people  (i  e.  the  laity)  connected  with 
it;  '^  for,^'  adds  this  eminent  civilian,  ^^  in  a  collegiate  or 
conventual  church,  which  has  not  the  people,  there  ought 
to  be  no  font*.'*  Keysler,  in  bis  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  45, 
has  given  a  particular  description  of  the  baptistery  at  Flo* 
renoCi  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  in  which  this  traveller  informs 


•^mtm 


*  Baptisteriatn  habefttur  \n  qvaltbet  eedesia  baptinnali  (4)  li^Meiiitn,  Ite, 
(•)  Baptismali]  Siva  cathedrali,  tiTe  parocbiali ;  tali  neinpe  qus  habet 
p«tyutQBi :  nam  in  eodasii  coUegiatA,  vel  couventoali,  que  nonbabetpopu* 
lum,  noD  debfit  esse  baptisterium,  &c. 

^  The  writer  was  from  the  first  dotibtfiil  wfaetber  there  »iglit  net  be  an  instaiiett 
^  two  to  tbe  contrary  of  what  he  baa  here  advanced,  and,  since  he  finished 
bis  letter,  he  has  diseovered,  that  a  bishop  of  Coventry  granted  to  the  abbey  of 
HaghoBoa,  in  Shropshire,  an  oiBeer,  whose  province  it  was  to  baptize  as  well 
Jews  as  idfaots,  and  who  was  to  dtscbarge  parochial  duty  for  the  servants  and 
domestics  in  that  monasteiy.  But  the  reverend  author  of  the  Preface  to 
Taimer'c  Motit.  Mooast.  p.  29,  mealioas  this  to  be  a  very  di^ereut  sacristan 
from  what  usaaUy  belonged  to  other  religious  houses.  It  may  also  be  re- 
narked,  that  Haghau>n-abbcy  waa  a  fraternity  of  regular  Austin  canons  a^id 
Bat  BanedictiiMB,  the  monks  of  whieh  atiipter  order  were  settled  in  all  our  Cd« 
thodral  prioriflSf  Cwiislexxccyted, 
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VMj  that  it  is  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  that  it  is  called  H 
Battisterioj  or  St.  John's  Church,  and  that  all  the  children 
of  Christian  parents  in  that  city  are  baptized  in  it.  A  bap* 
tisttfy  of  this  kind  could  not  well  have  been  wanted  in 
Canterbury;  because  the  rieht  of  administering  baptism 
seems  to  have  been  annexed  to  all  the  parochial  churches 
there^  from  the.  first  establishment  of  them ;  and  from  the 
author's  account  of  the  font  in  St  Martin's  church,  there  is 
a  presumptive  proof  of  its  being  more  ancient  than  the  ca* 
tbedral  itself.  For  thesQ  reasons,  I  am  apt  to  imagine^  that 
the  buildine  in  question  was  never  designed  (or  3.  baptistery; 
and,  indeea,  had  there  been  an  edince  for  this  purpose 
within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  one  should  haroly  have 
expected  to  have  found  it  near  the  centre  of  the  offices  be* 
longing  to  the  convent  But,  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
object  to  the  new  name  conferred  on  this  little  building,  in 
order  to  afford  others  the  like  opportunity  of  making  excep* 
tions,  I  will  hazard  a  guess  at  what  ma^  have  been  (be  true 
appellation  of  it;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  ancient  la* 
vatory^  i.  e.  the  place  where  the  members  of  the  priory  used 
to  wash  themselves.  In  the  constitutions  given  to  the  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  this  apart- 
ment is  expressly  named,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  induce 
us  to  fix  it  not  far  from  the  dortor,  or  dormitory* ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, by  tbe  inclosed  extracts  from  Du  Fresne's  Gloss.  Med. 
et  Infim.  Lat  that  there  was,  in  other  monasteries,  such  a 
building,  which  adjoined  to  the  chapter-room,  as  did  also 
the  scriptorium  (i»  e.  the  room  in  all  great  convents  in  which 
persons  were  constantly  employed  to  transcribe  books  for 
the  choir  and  the  library t).  The  situation  of  this  circular 
recess  in  Canterbury  cathedral  nearly  answers  to  this  de« 
pcription,  it  being  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  from  tbe 
old  chapter-house,  and  contiguous  to  the  old  library,  which 
was  over  the  prior's  chapel,  and  of  which  libraiy  the  scrip- 
torium was  probably  a  part  It  is  observed  by  Mn  G.  that 
this  building  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  other  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  le^ing  to  th^ 


-"^ 


*  Cam  mppropinqvaTeftt  tenpus  horft  tertin  pnlsctur  a  tecreCario  modiee 
tignnin  minimuiDy  (|aam  **  tkillaa"  Tocant,  et  iUtim  p«rgant  in  donpitoriuin, 
pt  Cftlcient  •«  dianialibiity  et caltellot acciptant  |  dcinde  ad  iavstorium  veniaBt, 
let  print  l^ept  le,  et  poitaa  pe4itment|  deinde  ad  ecoletiam  ▼eniaat,  &c.  kc 
WHkint,  CoHcil.  Mag.  Britan.  v.  i.  329. 

f  iMoaiorium,  ubi  maoni  lavant  monacbi  priatquam  eant  ad  refectoriaa.^ 
Pifnthf  hypocauttnm  conTentaale,  estnTe,  in  qao  capitulum  celebratar.— r 
Veniunt  in  pyrale,  et  inde  in  iofatertam,  necnon  et  proxiaiuBi  pyrali  feripto* 
vinni :  et  has  tret  ref nlarifsimaa  pns  •mnibui  quas  anqaam  Tideriat,  aiieff* 
^i^t  eue  filftcinai.    JSekthardui^juMior,  d€  Ctui^  j,  QM,  etf^  1 1, 
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church.    Now,  I  apprehend  the  vault  to  have  been  the  lava-' 
tofy  for  the  monks  in  general,  and  the  upper  room  to  have 
been  raised  at  a  different  time,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
prior,  who,  Mr.  Somner  tells  us,  had,  through  their  private 
chapely  a  passage  from  their  lodgings  to  the  church.    Per- 
haps the  prior  might,  in  this  apartment,  discharge  the  dutj 
incumbent  on  him,  of  washing  the  feet,  and  pouring  water 
upon  the  hands,  of  some  of  his  monastic  brethren,  on  Maun« 
day-Thursday.    This  practice  was  enjoified  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  in  the  Constitutions  before  cited,  and  the  spot  for 
the  performing  this  ceremony  was  directed  to  be  without  thn 
doors  of  the  chapter-house,  and  before  it.     If,  therefore,  we 
suppose,  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  that  the  prior 
had  a  door  out  of  this  gallery  into  the  chapter-house,  as  well 
as  into  the  church,  the  arebbishop^s  expression  will  coun- 
tenance the  notion  I  have  adopted,  of  this  building's  having 
been  applied  to  that  use*.     However,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  denominated  the  old  baptistery  or  the  old  lavatory^  or  must 
still  retain  the  name  it  has  acquired  by  long  usage,  is  an 
important  point,  which  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader.    Should  I  be  allowed  to  have  drawn  ^^  the  happier 
conclusion.''  I  frankly  acknowledge  '*  to  have  been  led  to  it 
by   the   hint  given  by   my  cheerful  and  communicative 
guide.'*    For  though,  some  years  since,  I  frequently  ex- 
amined this  elegant  rotundo,  I  could  never  form  any  idea  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected  ;  and,  had  not  this 
more  attentive  perambulator  apprized  me,  tjjiat  formerly  two 
pipes,  or  jets,  tor  water,  were  nxed  in  it,  I  should  still  have 
returned  the  same  unmeaning  answer  to  every  curious  in- 
quirer I  had  hitherto  done,  namely,  that  it  was  the  model  of 
«  bell  cast,  and  cast  away,  no  body  knew  when  or  where. 

With  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  merry  rambler,  for  the  ^reat 
entertainment  he  has  afforded  me,  and  with  my  best  wishesi 
that  he  may  enjoy  more  ease  of  body  than  I  am  concerned  to 
hear  he  has  done  for  a  long  time,  I  remain. 

His  and  your  humble  servant, 

1774,  Nov,  W.  and  D. 
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*  I4AM  omnittm  qui  in  CRpitolo  «tint  pedibus,  tcdeant  foris  ante  c«]>itu1iim 
prior  et  prxdU  ti  serviiores  cum  eo.  Quorum  pedes  proecinctu^  tcrsorio  abbas, 
flexis  genibtts,  abluat,  ettergat,  et  osooletur,  subMrvicntibuvsibi  fratribus  «d 
hoc  obsequium  deput^tis— Posthaec  redeat  abbaain  sedem,  &c.— Hisexptetis, 
•x«a*t  abbat,  et  prior  et  tervitoret  eoruro,  et  ante  capituluni  prsbeat  eis  abbas 
^quaiD  ad  abluendaB  manus,  &c.     ^Vilkint,  ui  supra,  p.  336,  337. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  tbe 
ebief  officer  of  the  society  had  no  higher  title  than  that  of  prior, and  therefore,  ia 
|be  ci)Bstructi»B  of  this  |»ai«»ge,  prior  must  always  be  saifstitutod  for  abb9t« 
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preparing  Bfeftd  for  Hosu, 

Mit.  UitBAir, 

You  were  so  obliging  a»  to  admit  into  a  late  MagaEine^ 
9ome  remarks  which  bad  occurred  to  me  itbile  I  wasaccomt 
panning  Mr.  Gostling  in  his  walk  about  the  precincta  of 
Canterburj^  cathedral,  and,  when  you  bare  a  page  of  your 
Entertaining  Miscellany  not  better  engaged^  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  to  insert  these  additional  observatiana.  My  old  ac« 
quaintance  and  I  parted  at  the  rptundo  (which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  lavatory*  of  the  convent,)  situated  near  the 
BOfth  door  of  the  church ;  and  I  will  now,  with  my  pen  in 
my  hand,  such  as  it  is,  wait  upon  my  intelligent  guide  to  the 
south-east  quarter  of  that  magnificent  fabric. 

The  spot  on  which  I  intend  to  hazard  another  conjee  tarev 
is  the  recess  formerly  called  St  Ansel tn's  chapel,  the  lower 
floor  of  which  is  now  converted  into  vestries  tor  the  minor*- 
canons  and  lay -clerks.  Over  these  vestries  is  a  room,  and 
a  closet  to  it,  that  has  a  window  with  an  iron  gate,  looking 
into  the  choir;  and  this  closet  Mr.  Gostling,  with  probabi- 
lity, imagines  to  have  been  tbe  place  where  the  irregular 
monks  were  occasionally  imprisoned  (See  tlie  Walk,  p.  151^ 
132.)  An  the  adjoining  apartment  there  are,  it  seems,  a 
chimney  and  an  oven,  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
iK>ticecl, though  1  must  have  been  frequently  in  the  room ;  and 
these  conveniences,  according  to  the  surmise  of  the  ingeni* 
ous  author,  were  built  for  the  use  of  tbe  culprits  confined  there. 
But,  in  this  notion,  I  differ  from  him.  For,  as  rigid  fasting  was 
the  general  established  rule  of  the  religious  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order,  k  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that  an  offending 
brother,  when  in  close  custody,  would  be  subjected  to  a 
still  more  severe  state  of  abstinence,  and,  of  course,  could 
have  little  want  of  an  oven.  And  there  are  likewise  some 
passages  in  the  Constitutions  of  Lanfranc,  referred  to  in. my 
last  letter,  which  afford  a  very  strong  presumptive  proof, 
that  the  scanty  portion  of  food  which  was  allowed  was  al* 
ways  ready  dressedf.    The  culpable  monks  were  ranged  by 


*  Bf.  Thomas  h»s  perfixed  to  hit  Survey  of  W«re«Btftr  eaihCflfal)  sd  acM* 
rate  icbnograpby  of  Uiat  baitding ;  by  whioh  it  appeacrt,  tkat  tbe  lavator?  «f 
fbe  old  convent  it  still  i«inaiiiiiig,  and  that  it  is  placed  between  the  doHnitory 
.  iMftri  tbe  refectory. 

t . WUJiiQs,  CoaciL  M9S».BriUa.  Vol.  I,  p.  0^9,  ^X      - 
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ih.Q  archbishop  under  three  classes.  When  only  a  slight 
fault  had  been  committed,  the  oifender  was  to  have  the  or* 
ilinary  diet  of  the  convent,  but  he  was  not  to  be  permitted 
lo  eat  it  till  three  hours  after  the  customary  times  of  re^ 
freshment;  and  while  his  brethren  were  in  the  refectory^ 
he  was  to  remain  in  the  church  by  himself.  If  the  crime  was 
of  a  deeper  dye,  the  guilty  brother  was  to  be  committed  to 
the  special  custody  of  another  monk,  who  was  always  to  at- 
tend him  to  and  from  his  place  of  confinement;  and  the  prior 
was  to  give  the  particular  directions  relating  to  his  prorision, 
atid  the  hour  of  his  receiving  it.  But  a  profligate  and  con'- 
tumacious  criminal  was  to  be  seized  by  violence,  and  cast 
into  the  prison  appropriated  for  atrocious  criminals,  and 
brought,  if  possible,  by  the  harshest  diseipline,  to  a  sense 
and  public  acknowledgment  of  his  transgressions.  Ih 
neitb^^  of  these  modes  of  treating  the  disorderly  members 
of  this  monastic  fraternity,  do  there  seem  to  be  sufficient 

{ grounds  for  believing  that  Mr.  Gostliog  has  been  equally 
ortunate  in  this  conjecture,  as  in  most  others  dispersed 
through  his  book.  And  I  am,  besides^  apt  to  think  tnere  is 
One  of  Lanfranc's  Constitutions,  which  will  lead  to  a  disco-* 
▼ery  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  purpose  for  which  the 
oveti  in  this  apartment  was  erected. 

From  the  time  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  form  the  pre- 
]>Oftterous  tenet  of  the  reality  of  the  corporal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  into  an  article  of  taitb,  various  were 
the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the  kind  and  the  form 
of  the  bread  which  was  to  be  used  in  this  sacred  institution. 
Some  would  have  it  leavened,  jind  others  contended  it  should 
be  iiOleaven«d.  One  party  asserted  it  ought  to  be  taken 
frOito  a  roun4  loaf,  and  their  opponents  warmly  maintained 
it  ought  to  consist  of  only  a  small  wafer;  and  whether  this 
wafer  was  to  be  pltun,  or  to  have  the  figure  of  a  crucifix,  or 
of  the  holy  lamb,  stamped  upon  it,  was  a  subject  of  earnest 
debate.  This  strange  notion  likewise  introduced  a  series 
of  rites,  which  were  to  be  practised  as  well  before  as  after 
'the  consecrating  of  this  sacraooental  bread. 

Archbishop  Lanfranc  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  ab- 
surd doctrine.  Prepossessed,  therefore,  with  the  idea  Of  the 
profound  reverence  and  adoration  which  was  to  be  offered 
to  a  piece  of  bread,  wheil  deified  by  the  priest,  he  jud^d 
Jt  requisite,  from  a  specious  regard  to  decency,  to  appoint, 
amOng  his  decrees,  several  superstitious  ceremonies,  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  preparing  it  for  this  divine  use.  As 
Spelman  and  Wilkins  are  the  only  ecclesiastical  i^Titers  who 
tl^v^  fpeQtioaed  this  curious  and  whimsical  process,  I  have 
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inclosed  an  abstract  of  it,  which  may^  perhaps,  afford  amuse* 
ment  to  some  of  your  readers : — 

^In  all  the  religions  houses,  the  preparing  of  6he  hosts  was 
a  branch  of  the  sacrist's  dnty ;  and  it  was  an  express  injanc* 
turn  of  the  archbishop  to  this  officer  in  the  priory  of  Christ- 
church,  to  shew  the  greatest  attention  in  having  iKem  made 
in  the  clearestand  purest  manner. — The  corn  was  to  be  select- 
ed with  the  utmost  care,  and  grain  by  grain,  if  practicable. 
When  thus  sorted,  it  was  to  be  put  into  a  new  fine  bag, 
provided  for  this  purpose  only,  and  carried  to  the  mill  by  a 
trusty  servant.    The  servant  was  to  see  somre  other  graiit 

Eass  through  the  hopper,  before  that  designed  for  the  holy 
read  was  put  into  it,  that,  in  grinding,  it  might  not  be 
polluted,  by  being  mixed  with  any  Foreign  substance. 
When  the  meal  was  brought  back  to  the  sacrist,  he  was  to 
prepare  a  place  and  a  vessel,  in  circmfu  eorihuty  for  the 
lM>alting  of  it;  and  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  himself,  in 
bis  albe,  and  with  his  head  veiled.  On  the  day  of  making 
the  hosts,  the  sacrist,  and  his  brethren  who  were  to  assist 
bim,  were  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  put  on  their 
9lbes,  and  veil  their  heads,  that  monk  only  excepted; 
whose  business  was  to  hold  the  iron  plate,  and  attend  to  it, 
and  he  was  to  wear  gloves.  During  the  process  of  making 
and  baking  the  bread,  the  monks  we're  to  repeat  the  com- 
mon psalms  of  the  hours,  and  the  .canonical  honrs,  or,  if 
they  pleased,  any  other  suitable  psalms,  out  of  the  regular 
course.  But,  when  not  engaged  in  this  religious  exercise,  the 
strictest  silence  was  to  be  observed,  with  an  indulgence 
only  to  the  person  who  held  the  iron  plate,  to  give  some 
brief  directions  to  the  servant  who  attended,  to  supply  the 
fire  with  fuel,  that  was  to  be  perfectly  dry^  and  provide4 
several  days  before.*'* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  work  was  done  in  some 
room  within  the  church,  or  in  one  adjoining  to  it;  and  mj 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  former  use  ot  the  oven  now 


.,-A. 


^  Wilkius,  CoocU.  Vol.  I.  p.  S49.*^A8  I  must  own  J  d»  not  clearly  com* 
prehcnd  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  circuUu  coriimff  where  the  meal  was 
ordered  to  be  boultcd,  I  have  uut  aimed  at  a  translation  of  it.  But  I  submit 
to  thufte  who  arc  more  skilled  than  I  am  in  the  disposition  of  the  offices  fo»- 
mcdy  belonging  to  our  raun^sttc  buildinj^s,  whether  some  light  may  not  be 
thrown  upon  this  obscure  term,  by  comparing  it  with  Genrase's  account  of 
the  repair  of  that  part  of  the  church  near  Anselm's  chapel,  since  be  seems  to 
me  to  make  use  of  a  simitar  irord.-^Of  the  reasons  assigned  by  bim  why  that 
part  of  the.  choir  by  the  altar  was  narrower  than  that  near  the  great  towe?, 
j&oe  ttMy  '*  I] uod  d ii«e  tnrres  Sancti  Ansel m i  v idel icci et Sancti  Andre4e,in  utroqu^ 
ialcre  cccle^uc  antiqaitos  ad  cucinum  positae,  ^c.  X.  Script,  CoU  1909» 
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under  our  review  will,  I  imagine,  be  ireadily  concluded*  I 
will,  however^  offer  one  reason  for  my  believing  1  am  not 
xnistaken  in  my  supposition  that  it  was  built  for  the  baking 
of  the  sacramental  wafers;  which  is,  my  having  observed 
a  chimney,  with  an  oven  to  it,  in  a  room  communicating 
with  Merton's  chapel,  in  the  north-east  cross  of  Rochester 
cathedral,  near  which  was  undoubtedly  the  apartment  and 
clifFerent  offices  of  the  sacrist  of  that  priory. 

The  perusal  of  the  foregoing  extract  irom  Lanfranc^s 
'Constitutions    may   perhaps,  recal   to   the   minds   of  my 
readers  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton'^s  judicious  stricture  upon 
liis  character,  for  the  unhappy  use  he  mad«  of  his  talents^ 
in  becoming  a  principal  champion  for  the  real  presence, 
and  establishing,  by  nis  authority,  a  doctrine  unknown  to 
the  church  of  England^.     Should  they  remember  the  pas- 
sage to  which  I  aUude,  the^  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  apt 
to  buspect,  that  the  very  great  reputation  this  prelate  ac- 
quired in  the  Christian  world,  for^  bis  piety,  learning,  and 
parts,  was  unmerited,  since  they  produced  in  himseu^  and 
prompted  him  to  demand  from  those  under  his  jurisdiction, 
such   a  bigotted  observance  of   numberless    insignilicaat 
ceremonies.     How  much  more  deserving  of  praise  were  the 
wise  and  religious  reformers  of  our  church,  who  guided 
by  scripture  and  reason,  enjoined  only  this  short  and  perti- 
netit  rubric  concerning  the  same  sacred  ordinance — ^^And, 
to  take  away  the  superstition  which  any  person  hath,  or 
might  have,  in  the  bread  and  wine,  it  shiill  suffice  that  it 
be  such  as  is  usually  to  be  eaten  at  the  table  with  other 
meats ;  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread  that  conveni- 
ently may  be  gottea.'* 

I  am,  &c. 

1775,  JpriL  W.  and  D.t 


'LXXXI.  Query  respecting  the  Arms  of  our  Archbishops,  with  aa 

ausv^er. 

Me.  Urran, 

One  of  your  constant  readers  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Row,  or  any  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents,  who  can 
inform  him  when  the  mitre,  in  the  arms  oi  our  Archbishops, 
was  first  placed  in  a  Ducal  coronet,  in  which  it  now  difter^ 

*  Lord  Lyttleton's  Life  of  Henry  II.  Vol.  L 

[f  The  papers  with  this  signature  were  written  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Oennc, 
Vicar  of  Wilmington,  and  of  Darent,  in  Kent.  .^eeGeut  Mag.  ObUuary. 
Aug.  i799,  p.  722.    £.] 
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from  those  of  our  Bishops ;  especially  as  it  seems  of  modem 
introduction,  since  not  only  those  on  the  tombs  of  the  old 
prelates  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  but  those  of  some  since 
the  Reformation,  in  the  windows  of  that  church,  have  it  hot 
1775,  Juh/.  Yours,  &C;. 

a 

Mft.  Urbak, 

IN  answer  to  your  correspondent's  qtiestioo  coneemiti^ 
placing  th6  Archbishop's  mitre  on  a  Ducal  coroo  et,  I  can  only 
nay,  that  the  best  account  of  it  which  I  have  seen  is  in  Mk. 
Pegge*8  assemblage  of  coins,  £aibricated  by  authority  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury^  p.  7.  It  is  there  acknowledged 
to  be  a  practice  lately  introducedi  but  seems  to  be  done 
with  much  propriety,  considering  the  rank  his  grace  holds, 
which  ia  above  the  dukes,  except  those  of  the  blood :  and 
ttt  the  same  time  it  is  very  ornamental,  as  appears  to  the  eyf 
ID  the  engraved  inscription  prefijced  ta  the  assemblage,  && 

1775,  Oct.  T.  Row. 


LXXXII.  On  the  Culture  of  Vines  in  England. 

Mr.  Urbak, 

The  controversy  About  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  England 
liath  been  so  largely  discussed  by  two  learned  members  of 
diie  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous, 
if  not  impertinent,  to  add  any  more  to  it.  3ut  as  doubly 
and  conjectures  often  furnish  means  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  such  as  have' occurred 
to  me  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Barrington's  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, just  published  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia*, 
And  submit  luyself  to  his  caudor  while  I  range  myself  on 
the  side  of  his  antagonist. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  word  vinea  is  in  no  one  instance 
used  by  our  ancient  writers,  in  any  other  than  its  classical 
and  common  signification.  I  shall  examine  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  used  by  our  monkish  historians,  wlio  though  they* 
too  often  mistake  a  bombast  for  a  florid  style,  and  give 
common  relations,  and  trivial  incidents,  an  air  of  pomp  and 
rhapsody,  are  not  apt  to  err  in  the  use  of  obvious  and  well 
kiiown  terms.    The  question  about  the  alteration  of  our 

*  In  answer  to  Mr.  Pegge^  on  the  same  question  in  the  same  volnitM* 
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•cHmate  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  of  Bede,  or  of  Ed« 
ward  III.  is  a  petitio  principu^  against  which,  I  apprehend^ 
terms  and  naiiies  in  generai  acceptation  are  not  here  allowed 
tbeir  proper  weight 

When  it  is  said  that  vinuvtj  as  oiyo$,  is  applied  by  classical 
writers  to  other  q>ecies  of  wine  besides  that  made  from 
grapes,  it  is  bearing  loo  iiard  upon  monkish  writers,  not  to 
atlow  that  in  them  it  etfer  signifies  ^rape  wine.  Finum  it 
Certainly  a  word  of  as  unconfined  signification  as  t/xvz;  yet 
these  no  more  exclude  the  idea  of  grapes  and  their  wina 
from  later  writers,  than  monstrum,  pons*^  and  vimt9f\  do 
tliose  primary  onesof  ^a  monst^r/^abridgey'^avine-dresser** 
The  instance  of  Pavo,  adduced  from  Brompton,  is  not  oon^ 
ciusiire;  since  Giraidus,  whom  Brompton  professes  to  fol- 
low, expressly  adds  whestris^  which  his  transcriber  omitted; 
and  even  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  same  exception 
might  have  been  taken  to  grues^  which  I  suppose  are  now  as 
scarce  in  Irelaod  as  in  England. 

But  with  ail  due  deference  to  Mr.  B.  I  must  take  the 
Mberty  to  affirm,  that  no  instance  in  Du  Cange  amounts  to 
a  proof  that  viiiea  has  more  than  the  usual  sense  of  a  vine« 
yard,  I  mean,  applied  to  plantation;  for  we  all  know. that 
certain  machines  were  called  by  this  name.  Not  to  multiply 

Juotations  in  my  own  cause,  let  us  examine  those  brought 
y  Mr.  B.  in  defence  of  his.  That  of  terra  viiieata,  is  not 
terra  simply  cuHayei  ccnsita,  but  ^^vineis  culta  vel  consita;** 
as  under  the  same  article  we  have  '^  unam  peciam  terrss 
vineatmj'*  and  ^^  unam  peciam  terrse  aratitc  et  vineatsc:,'* 
where  vineaia  is  distinguished  from  ^trativa:  and  Da 
Cange's  design  in  adducing  these  passages,  is  to  shew^ 
that  ^^  terra  vineata^  was  **  ager  vineis  ccnsiiusJ"  He  ako 
brings  imeatus  for  embroidered  wiih  vine  leaves.  ^*  Vi^ 
neare  campum"  is  not  merely  to  break  it  up,  but  vineU 
tonsereve.  Finmriumf^  and  vineale^  are  strictly  vineyards; 
|md  though  vinem  and  vinealia  occQr  together  in  one  instance:^ 

*  Pods  rtooi  Tempii  LondofnuBf  per  guam  turn  magnates  ^uam  oiii  fdeUs  noH^ 
^tf  ParliutMntUMf  et  ce^rct/ia  nostra,  afud  f^'esttnonusterium,  venienUs  de  dicta  ci- 
vitate  et  subarbiit  c|jufldem  per  aquam  ad  d'wtnm  locum  ffesimonasfeni,  com* 
tnuniter  transeunt,  ^c.  are  the  words  of  the  record,  by  which,  probably,  it 
meant  some  bridge  over  a  ereek  or  inict  of  the  Thames,  crossing  the  lane  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Temple  stairs,  rather  than  the  stairs  or  lane.  Stow  cites  the 
record  without  explaining  what  is  meant  hy  the  bridge,  as  he  translates  it. 
Wst  of  Lond,  p,  440.  Ed.  1633. 

f  Finearium  it  explained,  in  Greek  Glossaries  and  Codes,  w^^  and 
tvAfiwi^tc;  so  that  admitting  «im^^  to  hecjfder  bearing,  we  must  u-^slate 
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they  are  no  more  distinct  than  horti  and  jardini  in  anotfief^ 
and  are  corruptions  firom'classical  words  appropriated  to  vinC'* 
yards.  Granting  vt/i(/(;77zii7re  to  signify  ^\fructus  quoslibet  qoWx-^ 
gere"  in  later  writers,  as  it  applied  to  olives  and  honey  in 
Pliny*  and  Columellat,  this  will  no  more  prove  against  its 
natural  application  to  grapes,  than  the  terpn  hay-harvest  will 
prove  there  is  no  corn  where  it  is  used ;  and  harvest^  like 
mes^isX^  is  a  controvertible  term.  Admitting  also  with  Char« 
pentier,  that  vinea  is  '^  ager  vineis  arboribu^que  consitus," 
what  is  this  but  saying  xhdX'viTies  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
plantation  ?  so  that,  could  we  but  meet  with  this  term  in 
an  English  record  or  historian,  our  country  might  recover  its 
vines  again* 

Most  commentators  allow  that  the  carme,  or  vineyards  of 
Engeddi,  were  proper  vineyards.  Dom.  Calmet§  says,  they 
produced  the  Cyprus  vines,  and  Bishop  Patrick  ||  supposes 
that  clusters,  or,  as  the  margin  of  our  Bible  renders  it,  cy- 
presses, were  branches  of  the  aromatic  shrub,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  is,  however,  no  reasoo 
for  excluding  these  plants  from  vineyards,  or  supposing  oimi^ 
should  not  here  mean  a  vineyard. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  French  word  vigne  is  put 
fur  ^^  a  house  including  a  small  garden.'*  In  the  instances 
cited  from  Madam  du  Boccage,  she  is  certainly  only  a  traDS-* 
lator  of  the  Italian  term  vigna^  which  is  as  commonly  applied 
to  mansion-houses,  whether  in  town  or  country,  as  villa.  We 
need  only  look  into  Montfaucon's  and  other  travels  in  Italy, 
to  be  convinced  of  this.  The  truth  is,  vineyards  made  a  part 
of  considerabje  gardens,  and  came  in  time  to  be  put  for  the 
whole ;  as  with  us  a  tract  of  ground  laid  out  in  plantations  of 
Tarious  kind,  (where  what  is  strictly  called  a  garden  has  the 
least  share)  is  yet  called  a  garden.  But  it  seems  too  great  a 
force  upon  language,  to  suppose,  that,  because  the  Italians 
gave  the  name  oivignaxo  a  pleasure-ground  or  house,  (for 
his  to  these,  by  theanthorities  Mr.  B.  cites,  and  not  toagarden 
or  orchard,  simply  considered,  that  this  name  was  given)  that, 
therefore,  the  English,  who  knew  not  what  a  pleasure-bouse 
was  at  the  time  in  question,  should  confine  vinea  to  it,  to  thft 
absolute  exclusion  of  its  primary  sense. 


*  Lib.  XV.  c.  1. 

i.ib.  IX.  c.  15.  .  ^ 

t   McBsis  amara,  sc.  absynthi,  Oi^id.  Poat.  III.  1.  24.  though  fRfMtt  propri* 
dicitur  in  Us  quae  mctuatar,  maxiinji  in  friMUcato.     Varro. 
\  Diet.  art.  Kngt^ddi.  **" 
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'  t  sbail  not  plead,  ^at)  a^  I  have  not  Biomot  by  ni^  1  knovir 
hot  wiietber  the  Russians  went  inu>  a  Russian^  or  a  more 
aoutbern)  wood  to  pick  pears  or  plums.  But  if  there  are,  in 
the  northern  languf^es,  such  wQrdsasp^;*tfrand  plumer^  it  is 
a  fair  conclusion^  that  such  sort  of  friiite  grew  in  northern 
latitudes,  without  supposing  these  plums  and  pears  to  ap-^ 
proach  nearer  to  the  green^gage  or  bpn  cbretien,  than  tne 
crab  u)  the  golden  pipph)» 

Whatever  miffbt  be  the  production  of  the  northern  coiln* 
Iries,  where  Bede  lived,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  himi 
so  unacquainted  with  those  of  the  southern  ones»  There 
was  a  sufficient  commerce  between  the  monks  and  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  England,  to  undeceive  any  writer  as  to 
the  state  of  their  monasteries^  in  which,  alone,  we  suppose 
vines  to  be  cultivated.  Bede  had  a  correspondence  with 
iilbin,  Abbot  of  Canterbury,  and  Nothelm,  presbyter  of 
London,  to  both  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  obliged  in 
his  pre&ce.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Saxon  translator  ot  Bede 
renders  vineas,  wingeardas*. 

Mr»  B.  observes  from  Pliny,  that  the  paucity  of  vine* 
yards  in  Italy  occasioned  a  law  of  Romulus  to  use  milk  in* 
stead  of  wine  in  libations.  But  as  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  there  were  then  no  vineyards  in  It^ly,  and  succeeding 
cultivation  encouraged  their  advance,  so  neither  can  we 
prOvO)  from  the  fewness  of  them  in  England, .  that  there 
were  none  in  the  places  that  ever  since  bear  their  name. 
Had  there  been  a  similar  law  amop^  AU'red^s,  it  could  never 
BureJy  have  been  alleged  to  [Hx>ve  there  were  no  vineyards 
It)  England. 

Hamo  de  Hethe,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  so  great  an 
improver  of  his  palaces  by  building  and  cultivation,  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  the  wines  which  he  presente4tto  his 
sovereign  could  be  the  Juice  of  mere  ordinary  cnrra|its< .  ^e 
spent  the  whole  year  atter  his  inthronization  in  repairing  his 
bouses,  and  eirca  ctdluram  ttrrartmipluriinum  irisudavii,*^ 

Whatever  Mr.  Pegge,  understood  by  the  term  sicera^  or 
whatever  it  really  signifies,  it  is  playify  distinguished  from 
iHnumy  which,  in  the  passages  of  Giraldus  and  Huntingdon^ 
is  put  for  wine  strictly,  and  not  as  a  generical  name  compre- 
hending all  liquors  :  whereas,  according  to  Mr.  B.^s  idpas, 
we  must  transfer  it  from  its.  obvious  import  to  .the  juice  of 
apples,  though  Malmsbury  expressly  marks  the  distinction. 
On  the  so  much  controverted  passage  of  that  author,  I  shall 
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only  observe,  that,  besides  the  progression  from  com  to 
apples  and  grapes,  it  supposes  apple-trees  the  natural  growth 
of  Gloucestershire,  but  vines  the  effect  of  cultivation.  It 
does  not  suppose  vineyards  in  every  county  of  England,  but 
more  in  this  than  in  any  other;  and  the  wine  made  from 
them  might  be  more  palatable  than  the  French,  without 
concluding  the  latter  to  have  been  sweet.  Ihdceda  ia  here 
only  opposed  to  roughness,  as  Mr.  B,  himself  admits,  when 
applying  it  to  cider.— ^Florid  as  this  description  of  Malms- 
bury  is,  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  strictest  truth :  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  It  convicted  of  falshood,  any  more 
than  that  similar,  bat  at  this  time  unaccountable,  descrip* 
tion  of  Tliorney  by  the  same  author. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Mr.  B.  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  tadiosus.  All  the  instances  both  in  Ainswortb's 
Dictionary  and  Du  Cange's  Glossary,  amount  to  Malmsbury*^ 
Idea  of  it.  Tadium  belli  in  Livy*,  cc^ii  in  Ovidf,  laboris  in 
Quinttllian  J,  is  ^a  wearisomeness  of  war,enterprize,or  labour,* 
an  ^unwillingness  to  continue  them.'  But  as  this  unwilling<- 
ness  may  arise  from  other  causes,  Malmsbury  critioally  as* 
certains  his  meaning  by  adding  per  mcordiam :  so  that,  if 
titdiosus  signifies  only  '  a  man  tired  of  his  work,'  tadiosusper 
iocordiam  is  *  a  man  tired  of  his  work  by  downright  laziness,^ 
or  '  a  lazy  fellow.*  • 

Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  controvert  the  word  'Pinitof  in  the 
Dunstable  Annals:  but  beseems  not  aware  that  the  word 
be  cites  from  Du  Cange  for  a  wine-merchant  is  vingtar,  not 
vimtor,  which  that  Glossogi-apher  explains  by  difAirf^v^»f,  '  a 
vine-keeper  or  presser,'  or  *  one  who  had  the  cnarge  of  wine,' 
though  his  last  instance  seems  to  relate  to  dealers  in  wine. 
Though  the  instances  relative  to  wine  and  vineyards  among 
un  ^re  so  few  that  there  is  no  arguing  from  a  single  one, 
whether  the  Dunstable  vinitores  were  day-labourers  and  vil- 
lains, or  smuggling  vintners.  M^  B.  will  hardly  suppose 
that  the  vinitores  ad  dracones  pugnantes^^  on  the  cup  which 
Widaf  gave  to  Croyland,  were  any  other  than  vine-dressers. 

In  quoting  honest  Fuller  as  saying  that  '^  cider  was  made 
in  Glocest^rshire  sooner  than  in  any  other  county  in  Eng- 
land/^ (which  however  I  do  not  find  in  the  page  referred  to) 
^Ir.  B.  omits  all  that  he  had  said  about  wine  which  ^fora>erly 
grew  in  this  county,  but  doth  not  now ;  witness  the  many 
places  therein  called  vineyards,  whereof  one  most  eminent 
nigh  Glo^ester,  the  palace  of  the  bishop ;  and  it  appears 
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hj  andenl  reeordt  diat  some.towns^in  this  sbiM  ptU  rant« 
wines  in  great  proportioiis ;  ao  that  England^  thcMigh  it  doaa 
notjerrt  vmtcm,  \B/efa:t  vifii^  capable  (especiaUy  in  a  hpi 
summer)  to  produce  it  to  sood  petfection.'^ 

The  same  author  in  toe  next  page  will  also  vindicats 
Malmsbury  about  the  Higm  in  the  Severti^  on  which  see 
abo  Drayton's  Poly*01bion  there  cited* 

The  notion  of  persons  dying  of  poison  was  so  prevalent 
in  ear]y  times,  and  the  fact  so  difficult  to  ascertain,  that 
Robert  de  Sieillo,  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  company^ 
might  as'  well  have  died  of  a  surfeit  by  eating  ripe  grapes, 
especially  as,  if  we  may  judge  f^9m  the  election  of  his 
successor  in  October  the  same  year,  bis  death  probably  hap^ 
pcned  in  the  season  of  ripe  grapes.  We  might  presume 
that  these  grapes  were  the  growth  of  London,  notwith- 
standing the  objection  that  **  this  great  city,  which  was  so 
tnany  ages  ago  so  considerable,  seems  to  be  a  most  ill  chosen 
spot  for  such  a  kind  of  husbandry.'*  Why  might  not  a  Bishop 
of  London  have  a  vineyard  at  his  palace,  as  well  as  a  Bishop 
of  Ely  strawberries  in  his  London  garden  i  temp.  R.  3.  1 
believe  nobody  doubts  the  great  areas  occupied  by  the  no- 
blemen^s  houses  and  gardens  in  London  so  lately  as  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Add  to  this,  that  the  great  monasteries 
in  London  probably  had  their  vineyards,  as  well  as  iU  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  places  which  still  re- 
tain the  name  of  vineyard  were  without  the  walls  of  Lon« 
don*.  Whoever  attends  to  the  stout  walls  which  inclosed 
the  ancient  eardens,  will  think  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
mob  out  of  tne  most  enticing  vineyard,  whose  extent  could 
not  be  comparable  to  a  modem  turnip  or  pea-field.  Dr. 
James*s  vineyard  must  have  been  as  much  terra  firma  for  aa 
orchard,  as  for  a  vineyard.  But  this  is  only  a  single  instance 
against  many. 

The  site  of  the  monastic  buildings  at  Croyland  is  too  much 
altered  to  trace  the  vineyard  there :  but  a  warm  south  west 
bank  at  Denney  Abbey,  situate,  like  Crovland,  in  the  fens 
near  Cambridge,  still  retains  the  name  of  tlie  vineyard. 

Without  insisting;  on  the  wine  produced  at  Winchester^ 
Or  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  city  from  it,  the  order 
to  make  ate  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxony  will  no 
more  prove  that  they  drank  no  English  wine,  than  that  they 
drank  no  wine  at  all. 


•'tf^ 
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*  Vint  strtet.  East  Smithadd,  Hattom-gsrden :  Qtben  in  St  Oilet 'b  in  tbs 
Fields,  aod  in  Piccadilly. — ^I'he  Finryanlby  Hovnfditch;  tbat  in  Southmtrk, 
opposite  tbc  Tower ;  a  iuaet  ift  Ricbmona*  a&i  alMivbAra  in  Surry. 
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1  come  now  to  Mr^  B.'s.  strongest  arguments  against  oaf 
tistive  winesy  tliat  our  Saxon  ancestors  bad  no  name  for  the 

trape  or  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  This  be  proves  from  the 
.atin  word  uvas  being  retained  in  the  Saxon,  version  of 
Mauh.  vii.  16«  But  in  Fox's  edition  of  the  four  gospels,  in 
Saxon,  157 1,  4to.  this  text  stands  thus : 

Crvyst  thu  gatherath  man  winbeiian  of  thomum,  oththe  fic-^ 
'4tpla  qfthymdnnum, 

and  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xl.  10.  Deut  xxxii.  32.) 
Ttinbene  and  winberige  2xe  used  for  grapes,  as  well  as  in 
.other  authors  cited  in  Lye's  Dictionary.  The  citation  un- 
der consideration  is  from  a  barbarous  mongrel  Saxon  ver- 
sion, taken  notice  of  by  Hickes*.  Allowing,  however,  that 
tiva  was  retained  in  one  place,  can  we  suppose  the  Saxons^ 
who  made  so  frequent  use  of  the  word  wih^  in  compounds, 
relative  both  to  the  vine  and  the  liquor  produced  by  it,  and 
called  the  wine-press,  wincole^  knew  nothing  of  any  wine 
made  from  the  vines  of  this  country,  or  neglected  to  culti- 
vate them  from  any  other  reaspn  than  because,  like  the 
other  northern  nations  of  the  continent,  they  preferred,  or 
were  more  familiarized  to,  liquors  made  from  corn.  Mr.  B. 
does  not  even  suppose  the  Saxons  winberie  to  be  our  native 
ribes^  though  be  seems  to  hint  the  monk  might  latinize  the 
ribes  into  viti$.  But,  surely,  this  is  to  suppose  a  monk  of 
the  1 2th  century  as  good  a  botanist  as  Mr.  Ray :  whereas,  by 
Mr.  B^s.  own  account,  the  vitis  and  the  rihes  appear  to  be 
different  genera. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  contend  with  botanists.  My  inten- 
tion was  only  to  vindicate  the  import  of  vineaj  and  to  shew 
that  it  had  one  common  application  in  the  earliest  and  the 
latest,  the  purest  and  most  barbarous,  Latin  writers.  I  shall 
only  add,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  already  advanced, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  for  applying  it  otherwise. 
Our  records  and  our  historians  were  as  well  acquainted  widi 
the  word  pom/erium  and  hortus^  as  we  ran  be  with  orchard 
and  garden.  Du  Cange  himself  sh^ll  justify  this  assertion. 
'*  Ponierium  est  ubi  poma  nascuntur."  Will.  Brito  in  vocab* 
•'  Horticellus  in  quo  sunt  arbores  pomorum.''  Cart,  A.D# 
1197,  ap.  Ughel.  vii.  p.  1272;  and,  which  seems  decisive, 
the  Donationes  Salisbury,  c.  13,  says,  '*  Tradiderunt  casam 
et  curtum,  et  vinedm  uham  cum  pojmrrio  et  alio  parvo 
territorio  super  lacum :"  and  the  charter  of  Bishop  Gen« 
nadkis,  in  Yqiez  Chron.  Ord.  S«  Benedict!,  iv.    '^  iEdificia 
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imtrnxi;  viveas  et  pomarks.**  Our  word  orchard  is  derired 
from  the  Saxon  orceard^  and  that  from  an  elder  word  ort* 
geard;  q.  d.  weort-geardy  a  plantation  of  herbs^;  so  that  its 
application  to  fruit-trees  is  of  later  date. 

1775,  Nac.  R.  G.   . 

Mr.  Urban^ 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  satisfectioD  th<  controversy  lately 
agitated  concerning  the  cnlture  of.  the  vine  in  our  tsiancL 
But  who  shall  decide,  when  such  difference  of  opinion  .ap- 
pears amongst  men  of  approved  abilities  and  eminent  fame? 
Much  may  be  said  on  the  subject ;  yet  as  the  disputadts  seem 
lit  present  in  perfect  good  humour  with  each,  other,  perhaps 
more  light  may  shortly  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  Youi^ 
int^gent  corresponden;t  Mr.  O.  has  favoured  us,  in  Nov. 
MagajBtne,  with  several  observations  new  to  me  at  least.  I 
admire  his  ingenuity  and  critical  sagacity^  yet  I  apprehend . 
)ie  has  commiUed  a  slight  mistake  in  supjf)osing  that  the 
carme,  or  '  vineyards^'  of  Engeddi^  were  only  what  he  calls 
proper  vmcyarwSj  by  which  phrase  your  readers  must  ua<« 
derstand  plantations  appropriated  soldy  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine :  pn  the  contrary,  I>om.  Calmet  asserts,  '^  that  Engeddi, 
formerly  Hazazon  I'hamar,  that  is  to  say,  the  City  of  Palm- 
trees,  received  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  that  spe** 
cies  of  tree  which  flourished  in  the  place,  and  the  vines  of 
Cypress  were  not  only  found  there,  but  several  shrubs  which 
produced  baisamt*" 

A  traveller,  who  w^s  the  contemporary  of  Calmet,  and  is 
not  less  distinguished  for  extent  of  erudition  than  accuracy 
of  observation,  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  supposes  the  albanneh  to 
be  the  cypress  of  the  Canticles,  common  in  Engeddi,  and 
cultivated  usually  with  the  vine  and  other  aromatic  shrubs ;  a 
plant  still  in  frequent  use  in  oriental  clia»ates^  and  one  of  the 
cosmetics  employed  by  the  fair  of  the  east,  who,  like  the  mo^ 
dern  fine  Jadies  of  Britain,  are  solicitous  to  improve  their 
personal  charms,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  heallh,  though 
their  ideas  of  beauty  seem  very  different  from  those  gene^ 
rally  adopted  here,  ... 


*  Lye's  Dictionary* 

f  Vide  DictioBtiaire  de  la  Bible,  edit.  Geneve;  1730 ;  tome  2.  p.  343.  art. 
Engeddi— Josepkus^  Antiq.  1.  9.  c.  J ,  where  Engeddi  it  said  to  produce  not 
only  the  palui«tree|  but  theopobalsamuiii»->-Pliny,Ub.  12.  c.  24,  describes  the 
last  mentioned  plant,  nhich  was  brought  into  Italy  by  one  of  Vespasian's  gene- 
rals.-—Herodotus  says,  that  the  beverage  of  the  Egyptians  was  barley,  the  vine 
not  bei^g  introduced  into  the  country.  J^e  lived  about  400  years  before  the 
building  of  Rome ;  but  having  forfeited  credit  as  an  historian^  by  the  misrev 
preseutation  of  facts^  his  testimony  in  this  particular  is  less  to  be  believed* 
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Mr.  G.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  French  word  irigne  la  aU 
ways  understood  to  mean  ^  a  vineyard  -,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
itteani  clear,  that  it  should  erer  signify  ^*  a  honsis  ioclading 
a  small  warden."  If  he  will  take  tbo  trouble  to  consult  the 
learned  lexicographers  of  that  nation,  I  am  apt  to  believe  he 
will  alter  his  opinion.  Even  Boyer,  by  no  means  the  most 
diligent  of  compilers,  has  given  us  the  word  in  this  senses 
vigne,  Maison  de  Plaisance  au  toilr  de  Rome.  Others  say. 
On  ofpeih  Vigmes  le$  Muisme  de  PUissnce  aux  tfwirens  de 
Homey  et  de  qxuloue$  mUres  villes  d'ltalie :  Vigne  PtmpAikf 
Vigne  jtldobrmtme,  Vigne  Bergheety  La  Vigne  dt  Madmte 
auftes  de  Ttmn.  To  cite  all  the  authorities  of  writers  in 
justification  of  this  sense  of  the  word  would  tine  l^e  reader'a 
patience. 

The  names  of  streets  in  London  and  its  suburbs^  adduced 
by  Mr.  O.  as  proofs  that  vineyards  were  common  to  our  an« 
cestors,  seem  to  prove  much.  Our  city  was  then  not  so  w^ 
pulous  and  well-ouilt  as  at  present :  many  of  the  citieens  nad 
gardens  annexed  to  their  houses,  especially  those  who  re* 
sided  at  a  distance  from  tlie  centre  of  the  metropolis;  and 
our  summers  at  that  time  ripened  the  grapes  more  kindly. 
Dr.  Bulleyn,  who  died  in  1 576,  relates  that  there  was  ex« 
eellent  fruit  of  this  kind  at  Bloxhall,  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
parish  he  was  rector  from  1550  to  1554;  and  Suffblk  is 
well  known  to  be  a  northern  county.  The  attempt  to  euU 
tivate  the  vine  in  this  island,  perhaps,  has  been  rendered 
abortive  as  much  by  the  unpropitiousness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  unskilAilness  of  the  managers,  as  by  the  unfavourable^* 
ness  of  this  northern  climate. 

The  gloomy  suburbs  of  London,  indeed,  appear  a  very 
improper  site  fer  a  vineyard,  "  fuliginously  black*'  with  the 
ioioke  of  a  thousand  chimneys ;  yetj  only  a  few  years  since, 
a  gentleman  of  Southwark  is  said,  now  and  then,  to  have 
entertained  bis  guests  with  wine  extracted  from  his  own 
grapes ;  and  even  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
wiiies  of  Prance,  have  commended  it.  His  vineyard  was 
not  far  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but,  after 
much  time  and  money  had  been  spent,  the  scheme,  which 
yielded  its  projector  a  rational  entertainment,  and  employed 
some  of  the  indigent  part  of  the  community,  was  obligea  to 
he  relinquishedf  No  vestige  of  this  vineyard  at  present  re- 
mainsi  though  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  did  not  gire  name 
to  the  street  mentioned  by  Mr.  G,  in  his  note.  If  so,  his  de- 
scendants  have  converted  the  spot  **  where  the  vine  once 
dropped  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green/*  to  a  pur^ 
pose  far  mQre  lucrative. 
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Tkese  few  obser^tioiw  may  »mear  like  **  gWaoinf;  of 
•grapes  whea  the  vioiage  is  paatv'  &nd,  perhaps,  by  the 
malignant  critic  may  be  thought  unnecessary  ;  however,  if 
they  are  not  too  nach  out  otseason,  be  so  kind  as  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  pablic,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  G.  I 
would  not  wiUingly  gi^e  offence  to  him,  or  any  qf  the  gentle* 
itien  engaged  in  tt^  dispute,  nor  can  suppose  any  offence 
will  be  taken  by  their  insertion.  I  acknowledge  myself  not 
yiolently  attached  to  either  party ;  but  eannot  avoid  express- 
iRg  mr  pleasure  to  see  a  controvery  which  promises  inno- 
cent delight,  if  not  obvious  utiliti^,  eodductad  by  persons  of 
extensive  knowledge  as  antiquaries,  and  singular  politeness 
as  gentlemen*  And  it  would  be  happy  for  mankind,  if  every 
dispute  was  managed  with  as  much  temper,  candour,  and 
good-breeding. 

1775,  Supp.  H.  D. 
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Ma.  Urban, 

X  HE  very  ingenious  writer  of  Observations  in  a  Journey  to 
Paris,  in  Aug.  1776,  just  now  published  in  2  vob.  8va  at 
p*  122  of  vol*  2.  begs  to  be  informed,  through  the  channel 
of  your  Magaaine,  who  is  the  saint  whose  emblems  are  two 
Baked  children  in  a  bathiog-tubj  and  what  these  circum- 
stances allude  to  ? 

The  saint,  no  doubt,  is  St.  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  Mira» 
in  Lycia,  of  whom  I  have  a  very  laige  and  fine  French  print, 
with  the  children  and  tub  before  him.  I  have  also  m  my 
possession  an  Italian  life  of  this  saint,  on  the  title-page  of 
which  4ta  book  is  the  same  picture ;  it  is  thus  intituled, 
'<  Historia  della  Vita,  Miracoli,  Translatione,  e  Gloria  deli* 
illustrissimo  G>nfessore  di  Christo  S.  Nicolo  il  Magno«  Ar* 
eivescovo  di  Mira.  Composta  dal  Padre  Antonio  Beatilio  da 
Bari,  della  Compagnia  di  Giesi^.  Terza  Editione.  In  Na- 
poll.     1645." 

I  think  I  have  discovered  the  occasion  of  the  boys  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  his  patronage,  at  p.  73  of  the  book, 
where  we  are  told  the  following  srory,  which  fully  satisfied 


^  *  Isaiah,  xxiv.  13.    The  ancieDt  prophets  and  pocU  frequently  mention 
vineyards :  their  allusions  are  too  freqaent  to  be  transcribed  here,  but  every « 
person  acquainted  with  the  sapred  writings  wiU  easily  refec  to  them, 
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my  curiosity  without  proceeding  any  farther  in  a  book  of 
this  sort,  which  contains  between  4  and  500  pages  in  a  small 
letter. 

'*  The  fame  of  St.  Nicholas's  virtues  was  so  g^eat,  that  an 
Asiatic  gentleman,  on  pending  his  two  sons  to  Athens  for 
education,  ordered  them  to  call  on  the  bishop  for  his  bene- 
diction :  but  they,  getting  to  Mira  late  in  the  day,  thought 
J  proper  to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow,  and  took  up  their 
edgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  landlord,  to  secure  their  bag* 
gage  and  effects  to  himself,  murdered  tbem  in  tbeir  sleep, 
and  then  cut  them  into  pieces,  salting  them,  and  putting 
them  into  a  pickling-tpb,  with  some  pork  which  was  there 
already,  meaning  to  sell  the  whole  as  such.  The  bisbop, 
however,  having  had  a  vision  of  this  impious  transaction,  im- 
mediately resorted  to  the  inn,  and  calling  the  boat  to  bim, 
reproached  bim  for  his  horrid  villan^*  The  man,  perceivinc^ 
that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his  crime,  and  entref^a 
the  bishop  to  intercede,  oa  bis.  behalf^  to  the  Almiebty  fo^ 
bis  pardon  j  who,  being  moved  with  compassion  at  bis  con<» 
trite  behaviour,  confession,  and  thorough  repentance,  be^ 
sought  Almighty  God,  not  only  to  pardon  the  murderer,  but 
also,  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  to  restore  life  to  the  poor 
innocents,  who  had  been  so  inhumanly  put  to  death.  The 
saint' had  hardly  finished  his  prayer,  when  the  mangled  and 
detached  pieces  of  the  two  youths  were,  by  divine  power, 
reunited,  and  perceiving  themselves  alive,  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  holy  man  to  kiss  and  embrace  them.  But 
the  bishop,  not  suffering  their  humiliation,  raised  them  up, 
exhorting  thepi  to  return  thanks  to  God  alone  for  this  mark 
of  his  mercy,  and  gave  them  good  advice  for  the  future 
conduct  of  their  lives;  and  then  giving  them  his  blessing, 
he  sent  them  with  great  joy  to  prosecute  tbeir  studies  at 
Athens." 

This,  I  suppose,  sufEciently  explains  the  naked  children 
and  tub ;  which  I  never  met  with  in  any  of  the  legendaries 
that  I  have  consulted  before.  The  late  learned  and  worthy 
Mr.  Alban  Butler,  in  bis  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  9  J  5, 
A,  on  December  6,  only  says,  in  general,  that  ^'  St.  Nicholas 
'is  esteemed  a  patron  of  children,  because  be  was  from  bk 
infancy  a  model  of  innocence  and  virtue;  and  to  form  that 
tender  age  to  sincere  piety  was  always  his  first  care  and 
delight." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  const^tnt  reader, 
j^iltofiy  near  Cambridge.  W.  C, 

im^Jpril. 
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LXXXIV.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  £ngUa4. 

Mr.  XJrbak, 

.Your  correspondent,  a  Sceptical  Englishman,  doul)ts  if 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  properly  established  in  Engr 
iand  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  support  of  the 
opinion  of  the  autlior  of"  Observations  on  the  Means  of  cx-r 
citing  a  Spirit  of  National  Industry,'*  who  contends  that  it 
was  established  in  England  at  a  much  earlier  period,  I  send 
you  the  following  facts  that  have  occufred  in  the  course  of 
my  reading,  since  I  perused  your  Magazme  for  June  last; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  those,  whose  ta^te  lead  them  more  to  the 
study  of  antiquities  than  mine  docs,  could  furnish  many  more 
of  the  same  kind. 

Mr,  Anderson,  in  the  book  quoted  above,  observes,  that 
there  was  a  lawful  guild -fraternity  of  weavers  in  London  s© 
early  as  the  year  1180.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Madox,  in 
bis  History  of  the  Exchequer,  that  such  guild-fraternities 
were  established,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  many  other  part^ 
of  the  kingdom  before  ttiat  period.    Thus^ 

1140.  The  weavers  of  Oxford  pay  a  mark  of  gold  for 
their  gild. 

The  weavers  of  London  for  their  gild,  ^xvi. 

The  weavers  of  Lincoln  tiyo  chasseurs,  that  they  mtgfat 
})ave  their  rights. 

The  weavers  of  Winchester  one  mark  of  gold,  to  hav^ 
their  customs  and  liberties,  and  right  to  elect  the  aldermatl 
of  their  gpld.    And 

The  fullers  of  Winchester  <£\i  for  their  gild. 

Mad.  Hist.  Exch.  p.  322.  . 

These  short  notices  indicate^  that  fraternities  of  weavers 
were  at  that  time  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
were  even  then  of  great  antiquity.  The  business  of  cloth- 
makinnr  must  have  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  c  xtent 
when  It  gave  rise  to  a  guild*fraternity  of  fullers. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
weaving  in  England,  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1^202,  in  his  Chronicle,  col.  1349,  says,  when 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  that  ^  iheariofweav" 
ing  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  gift  bestowed  upon  them  by 
nature.'*  Thus  it  appears,  that,  at  a  period  long  prior  to 
ihat  which  modern  historians  assign  as  the  lime  when  tiic 
woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Britain,  it  was  an 
^t  that  bad  be^n  so  long  prdctised>  as  to  be  reckoned  by  its 
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own  inhabiunts  almost  indigenous  of  the  soil,  if  I  may  use 
this  expression. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  modern  idea  on  this  head.  For  he 
remarks  that,  '^  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  L  tUs 
kingdom  greatly  flourished  in  the  art  of  manut'acturiog 
women  cloth ;  but,  by  the  troublesome  wars  in  the  time  of 
King  John  and  Henry  III.  and  also  Edward  I.  and  Edward  If. 
this  manufacture  was  wholly  lost,  and  all  our  trade  ran  in 
wools  and  wool-feUs  and  leather." 

Prim.  Orig.  of  Mankind,-  p.  161 . 

It  is  needless  to  observe^  that  a  manufacture  of  such  indis* 
pensable  utility  could  not,  in  such  a  short  period,  be  wholly 
lost  in  any  country  where  it  was  once  knpwn*  AH  that  can 
be  inferred  from  this  expression  is,  that  it  declined  very 
much,  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  interrupt  the  foreign  traile 
in  cloth,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  article  of  esr 
port  from  this  kingdom  at  that  early  period.  Edward  III. 
restored  this  decayed  manufacture,  and  hence  he  haa  come 
to  be  accounted  the  founder  of  it  in  England. 

'^The  above  remark  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry  III.  and  the  ordinance 
respecting  the  exportation  of  cloths,  &c.  by  Edward  I.  as 
quoted  by  the  author  of  Observations  on  National  Industry, 
p.  236. 

The  richness  and  comparative  importance  of  the  fraternity 
of  weavers  in  the  period  here  alluded  to  may  be  guessed  at 
from  tlie  following  circumstances  ;*-^ 

Anno  1 1 59.  The  weavers  of  London  stand  charged  wkk 
iij  marks  of  gold  for  the  farm  of  their  gild  for  two  years;  the 
bakers  of  ditto  with  one  mark  and  vj  ounces  of  gold. 

1164.  The  weavers  of  London  rendered  ^xij  per  annum 
/or  the  farm  of  the  gild;  the  bakers  of  ditto  £\}  per 
annum. 

Mad.  Hist.  Exch.  p.  23). 

In  both  these  cases  the  weavers  pay  double  of  what  is  ex- 
acted from  the  bakers;  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  they  were  by  much  the  richest  fraternity  of  the  two. 

1 189.  The  fullers  of  Winchester  pay  ten  marks  for  a  i*on- 
firmation  of  their  privileges.  lb.  p.  274,  From  this  it  ap« 
pears  that  the  fullers  of  Winchester  still  continued*  (se^ 
above,  anno  1 140)  a  powerful  fraternity. 

That  the  business  of  dying  was  also  cdrried  oh  in  these 
days  as  a  separate,  honourable,  and  profitable  empldyra^t, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  anecdote. 
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Anno  1301.  David  the  dyer  pays  one  marie,  that  his 
manor  may  be  made  a  burgage,     t/i  supraf  p.  278. 

At  this  early  period,  woed  seems  to  have  heen  very  much 
employed  as  a  material  for  dying:  this  plant  was  cultivated 
in  Britain  before  the  days  of  Julius  Ceesar,  and  probably 
the  cultivation  of  it  would  be  much  extended  as  it  came  to 
be  more  demanded  for  the  woollen  manufacture  in  latter 
periods;  but  this  extended  culture  could  not  supply  the 
encreasing  demand  for  this  drug,  insomuch  that  it  was  for 
a  great  many  ages  a  constant  article  of  import,  as  the  follow* 
ing  instance,  among  many  others,  fully  shews :  * 

Anno  1213.  The  following.sums  were  accounted  for  by 
sundries  aa  customs  fur  woad  imported,  viz. 

In  Kent  and  Su.sex,  J  ^ 

Dover  excepted,   y 

Yorkshire,      -     -     -  98  13  4 

London,    •    -    ♦    -  17  13  4 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  53    6  0 

Southampton,     -    -  72     1  10 

fssexy       -     -     •     -  4    2  4 

In  all  these  places,  therefore,  the  woollen  manufacture 
aeems  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

Many  other  anecdotes  mi^ht  be  picked  up  in  cdnfirmatioH 
of  this  remark,  among  which  are  the  following. 

1 140.  The  men  of  Worcester  pay  C.  shillings,  that  they 
may  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloth,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  I.  Ut  supra,  p.  324.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  think  that  this  was  foreign  dyed 
eloth,  but  British  cloth  as  alluded  to  in  the  ordinance  of 
'  Edward  the  L  quoted  above,  1284. 

1225,  The  weavers  of  Oxford  pay  a  cask  of  wine,  that 
they  may  hare  the  same  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  the  days 
of  King  Richard  and  King  John.     lb.  p.  286. 

1297,    The  aulnager  of  cloth  was  displaced,  and  his  oflRce 
given  by  the  king  to  another.    lb.  p.  338.    The  aulnager 
was  a  public  officer  appointed  to  inspect  cloths,  so  as  to  see 
that  they  were  truly  made  according  to  statute.    This  indi«  - 
cates  a  very  advanced  state  of  the  manufacture. 

From  these,  and  many  other  circumstances  of  the  same 
kind  that  might  be  collected^  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt 
biit  that  the  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  as  a  great 
national  object  for  several  ages  before  the  days  of  Edward  IIL 
ftt  which  period  our  historians  usually  assert  that  it  was  first 
introduced  into  England.  And  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
interruption  it  met  with  during*  the  troublesome  reigns 
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of  John  apd  bis  immediate  succeMOrSi  that  the  manufacture 
came  to  be  so  5riiily  established  io  the  Netherlands  as  to 
obtain  a  superiorityover  the  woollen  maoufacturesofBritainy 
which  it  reuined  many  ages :  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
this  superiority  that  our  forefathers  lost  the  knowledge  of 
many  branches  of  this  manufacture  which  it  is  evident  thej 
once  possessed;  of  this  kind  especially  may  be  reckoned 
the  art  of  dying  and  dressing  cloths^  which  art  was  only 
revived  in  Britain  in  a  very  mrodera  period* 

If  our  historians  have  been  thus  mistaken  with  regard  to 
the  manufactures  of  Britain,  it  will  not  appear  surpnsing 
that  they  should  fall  into  similar  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  last  country  at 
no  very  distant  period,  an*d  we  find  the  f^rst  dawnines  of  it 
marked  under  the  year  1376,  in  Anderson's  History  of  Com- 
merce. But  that  woollen  cloth  was  mantrfBctured  in  that 
country  a  long  time  before  that  period,  is  evident^  from 
the  following  curious  anecdote  preserved  by  Madoz.  Hist. 
Exch.  p.  381. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IJI.  (i.  e.  between  1216  and  1272,) 
Walter  Blowberne  accused  Haman.  le  Starre  of  a  robbery, 
&c.  whereof  the  said  Ham^n  had  for  bis  share  two  coats^ 
viz.  one  Irish  cloth,  &c.  Irish  cloth  was  therefore  known  in 
England  at  this  period,  which  is  at  least  one  hundred  3*ears 
prior  to  that  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Commerce* 

Although  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  poems  attributed 
to  Rowley,  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  are  spurious 
or  not;  yet,  as  there  has  not  yet  appeared  any  irrefragable 
proofs  that  they  are  not  genuine,  I  shall  take  notice  of  a 
few  circumstances  that  occur  in  them  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  deserving  some  degree  of  attention. 

This  author  points  out  Lincoln  as  being  a  place  then  noted 
for  its  fine  woollen  manufacture:  for  the  abbot  of  St.  God* 
>vin's  who  is  represented  as  living  in  great  pomp,  has  his 
dress  thus  described ; 

"  Hi«  cope  [cloak]  was  allof  Lyncoln  clothe  so  fyne. 
With  a  gold  button  fasten'd  near  his^'chyne; 
Uis  autremete  [a  loose  priest's  robe]  was  edged  with 
golden  twynne,"  &c. 

Ballad  of  Charitie,  50. 

♦ 

In  confirmation  of  this  anecdote,  it  appears^  from  many 
particulars  preserved  in  Hackluvt's  collection,  that  about 
this  time  a  very  considerable  trade  in  cloth  was  carried  on 
between  Boston  (the  port  of  Lfiuooln)  and  Prussia,  and 
other  places  in  the  Bailie. 
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'.'  From  another  circnmBtaoce  incidentaily  meutiotied  in 
ibis  collection,  it  would  seem  that  the  art  of  knitting  stockings 
was  much  sooner  introduced  into  Britain  than  is  geiieraUy 
imagined:  for,  in  the  song  by  Sir  Thybbot  Gorges,  in  tke 
cntrelude  of  ^lla,  mention  is  thus  made  of  it: 

**  As  Eljmour  hie  the  green  lesselle  was  sytlynge^ 

As  from  the  sone^s  heat  she  harried, 

8he  saj'de,  as  her  whyte  bonds  whyte  hozen  %vas  knyttynge, 

Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married!'*  &c.  208. 

Now,  although  some  will  conclude  that  this  is  a  plain 
proof  of  the  forgery  of  these  poems,  because  it  mentions  an 
art  as  common,  which  was  only  introduced  into  Britain  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth^  yet  I  would  by  no  means  draw  the 
«ame  inference,  but  would  rather  be  induced  to  search  with 
greater  attention,  to  try  to  discover,  by  other  means,  if  this 
art  was  then  known  in  England:  for,  although  tbe  discovery 
of  the  art  of  knitting  stockings  in  Britain  is  marked  by  the 
autlior  of  the  History  of  Commerce  about  the  year  1561, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  worn  the  ^rst  pair  of 
hose  of  this  kind;  yeMt  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
^oie  author  marks  the  year  1376  as  the  sera  of  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  woollen  manufacture  into  Ireland,  and  the  year 
1327  as  the  lime  when  trades  were  first  incorporated  in 
London.  But  it  has  been  proved  above,  from  indisputably 
authority,  tbat  the  woollen  manufacture  was  established  in 
Ireland,  at  least  above  a  hundred  years  prior  to  the  period 
he  assigns  to  it;  and  that,  at  two  hundred  years  before  he 
mentions  it,  the  practice  of  incorporating  trades  in  London 
was  considered  as  an  old  institution.  Seeing  he  is  tUu« 
mistaken  in  both  these  instances,  why  may  he  not  also  be 
-mistaken  in  tbe  third?  I  would  therefore  propose  it  as  an 
exercise  for  some  of  your  antiquarian  readers,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  art, was  known  in  England  at  the  time  this 
poem  is  said  to  have  been  written,  the  proving  or  disproving 
of  which  will  go  far  towards  proving  or  dispi*oving  the 
authenticity  of  these  poems. 

As  another  praxis  of  the  same  kind,  I  would  reommend 
the  following  lines  from  the  same  poem  to  their  notice, 

*^  Eche  mornynge  I  ryse  doe  I  sette  mie  maydennes, 
Somme  to  spynn,  somme  to  curdell,  somme  JL)Ieacbynge,'' 
&a  220. 

as  the  last  word  seems  to  indicate  that  the  linen  manufac* 
ture  was  then  carried  on  to  some  degree  of  perfection, 
though  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  it  most  have  been  far 
shcnrtofthe  woollen.  The  last  was  then  a  public  institution. 
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carried  on  by  the  sereral  different  artiiti ;  wcaTers,  fellefs, 
dyers,  &c.  the  other  seems  to  have  been  entirely  a  domestic 
nMinufacturei.  carried  on  in  aU  its  branches  in  a  private 
fiunily  way. 

i  have  thus,  Sir,  endearoured  to  satisfy  some  of  the 
doubts  of  your  sceptical  correspondent  From  these  re* 
marks  it  will  appear,  that  the  author  of  the  Obserrations,  &c« 
on  National  Industry, although  he  differs  very  much  from  the 
common  received  opinion  with  ^regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  has  done  so  only  in  consequence  of 
being  better  informed,  in  respect  of  that  particular,  than 
those  writers  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  it.  Hence,  I 
think,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  probably  equally 
well  informed  as  to  the  other  particulars  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent,  the  investigation  of  which  I  leave  to  others. 

These  topics,  when  fully  discussed,  will  afford  plea- 
sure to 

A  Candid  Inquirer. 

1775,  August 


LXXXV.  Historical  Account  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesb&nu 

Mr.  Urban, 

xxAVING  been  presented  with  a  curious  MS.  which  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  learned  Oxford  anti- 
quary, Mr.  I'rancis  Wise,  I  send  it  to  your  valuable  Repo- 
sitory, not  doubting  but  it  will  be  readily  accepted. 

Yours,  &C. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

A  treatise  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham^  written^  as  it  secineth, 
by  some  ofie  of  that  house.  Transcribed  by  that  learned 
antiquary  Mr.  Thomas  Talbot,  and  out  of  the  Latin  truly 
translated. 

The  Abbey  of  Evesham  was  founded  Anno  Dom.  709,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Constantine  I.  and  in  the  time  of  St 
Egwin  III.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  resigned  his  bishop- 
rick  to  Wilfred,  and  was  here  ordained  the  first  Abbot 
Kenredus  and  Offa,  both  Kings,  gave  much  land  to  St.  Eg- 
win, towards  the  foundation  of  Uiis  monastery;  and,  going 
to  Rome  with  him  in  the  time  of  his  second  voyage,  both 
kings  took  on  them  the  habit  of  religion.  And  all  this  was 
done  Anno  Dom.  713,  ConsUntine  being  then  pope. 
This  was  written  the  ^26tb  year  of  the  foundation  of  this 
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menaiiterj^,  being  Anno  Dom.  1 535 ;  the  26th  of  Henry  VIIL 
the  22(1  of  Clement  Litchfield,  abbot  of  Evesham. 

Aftertbe  death  of  abbot  Egwin,  being  the  18th  abbot  after 
St.  Egwin,  a  certain  wicked  prince  of  this  country,  named 
Atbelmos^  obtained  of  King  Edmund,  son  of  King  Edward 
the  elder,  this  abbey ;  chased  the  monks,  the  servants  of 
God,  from  thence,  and  settled  certain  canons  in  their  place. 
He  beii^  deceased,  divers  men,  under  sundry  kings,  with 
the  power  of  the  laity,  possessed  the  monastery :  as,  one 
called  Nilsius,  a  greedy  devourer  of  the  holy  church ;  and 
Bishop  Opboltius:  and  so  from  one  power  to  another,  con« 
trary  potenrates,  the  state  of  this  abbey  was  miserably  dis« 
tracted,  until  St,  Ethelwold,  by  the  command  of  King  Ed* 

Ear,  and  St.  Dunstan,  coming  hither,  made  Oswald  abbot 
ere.  Anno  Dom.  960;  commending  to  him  the  lands  and 
possessions  which  Athehnns,  Christ's  adversary,  after  the 
the  dcsath  of  abbot  Egwin,  had  taken  away. 

King  Edgar  deparung  this  lite,  and  Edward  bis  son  then 
reigning,  a  certain  most  sinful  duke,  named  Alfenis,  who 
ruled  with  a  miehty  power  this  country,  expulsing  hence  the 
monks  again,  placed  here  a  few  canons,  bestowed  on  them, 
as  it  pleased  himself,  some  part  of  the  lands,  reserving  the 
teaK  to  his  own  use*  In  the  end,  falling  into  sickness,  and 
despairing  of  life^  be  called  unto  him  a  certain  monk,  named 
Feodegarus;  and  after  he  had  conversed  with  him,  gave 
bim  this  abbey,  with  so  much  of  the  lands  thereof  as  he 
kad.-— Abbot  Feodegarus  coming  hither,  did  but  a  short 
time  continue  here;  because,  finding  the  clerks  stfbnger 
than  himself,  he  could  not  banish  them  thence. — Afterwards, 
0De  Godwyn,  a  mighty  lot'd,  coming  to  king  Ethelred,, 
gave  bim  300  marks  of  gold,  upon  condition  he  might  have 
this  abbey  bv  the  king's  gift  confirmed  to  him  and  bis  heird 
lor  ever.  Tne  king,  greedy  of  gold,  granted  to  him  this 
^iace.    Godwyn,  coming  hither^  subjected   to   him    the 

Criests;  and  making  havock  of  the  abbey's  possessions, 
egao  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  But  after  a  little  wbUe,  the 
king  gave  this  church  to  a  bishop,  called  Agelsius ;  who, 
within  a  short  time,  incurring  the  king's  displeasure,  was 
thrown  from  the  bishoprick,  and  passing  the  seas  never  re- 
turned. After  this  the  king  gave  the  same  to  a  certain 
other  bishop,  named  Athelston ;  who  dying,  Adolphus, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  rat  it  of  the  king,  and,  first  depriv* 
ing  it  of  its  liberty,  subjected  it  to  his  jurisdiction.  This 
bishop  made  Africianus  abbot  of  Evesham ;  after  whose 
death  abbot  Alsgarus  governed  this  monastery.  But  amongst 
uil  these  passages,  the  aforesaid  Godwyn  ever  possessed 
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ibrty  bides  of  land,  so  as  neither  bishops  nor  abbots  cooldl 
ever  have  any  more  tiian  the  church^rents;  the  rest  of  the 
living  the  priest  held*    Alsgarus  leating  this  life,  Britben-^ 
arusy  a  certain  abbot^  governed  this  religioas  bouse,  who 
pleaded  often  against  Godwyn  before  many  princes  of  this 
country^  alleging  that  be  unjustly  detained  the  cbttrcb*s 
lands ;  whereupon  it  was  adjudged  that  be  should  pay  God- 
wyn so  much  money  as  was  paid  by  Godwyn  to  the  king^ 
sad  so  recover,  by  iaw^  the  lands  uiito  his  church ;  which 
accomplishing  willingly,  these  40  hides  were  restored  to  the 
abbey.    After  this,    abbot  Atbelwynus  succeeded  in  bis 
i^ce ;  and  Atbelwynus  dying,  the  fore-^cited  Godwyn^  by 
Lis  power^  invaded  again  the  abbey^  and  livened  on  the 
lands  and  possessions.    But  at 'the  lengthy  King  Etbelred 
ordained  Aylesward,  a  monk  of  Ramsey^abbey^  to  be  abbot 
of  this  monastery.  Anno  Dom*  1014,  which  venerable  man 
coming  hither,  by  the  assist^ince  of  Almighty  God  and  the 
Liug,  expelled  Godwyn  and  regained  all  the  lands :   and 
after,  under  King  Canutus,  bis  kinsman,  was  madci  abbot^ 
and  a  most  holy  Bishop  of  London,  6to  kal.  Aqgusti,  A-D« 
1044 ;  and,  lastly,  buried  at  Ramsey.     Mauritius,  a  monk 
€f  this  place,  succeeded,  being  elected  by  King  £dward* 
This  reverend  man,  as  well  for  his  learning  in  the  sacted 
scriptures,  as  in  very  many  other  arts,  as  singing,  writine, 
goldsmith's  work,  and  such  like,  was  reputed  to  expel  d« 
most  all  of  this  country.    After  a  time,  this  abbot  Mauritius^ 
surprised  with  a  grievous  infirmity,  made  choice  of  one  of 
hi&  nAnrks,  named  Egelwynus,  (a  man  of  approved  life^ 
Voth  for  the  nobility  of  his  blood  and  learning,  in  holy  hu- 
mane letters  highly  esteemed,)  to  undertake  his  pastoral 
office ;  and  therefore  sent  him,  with  some  of  bis  brethren^ 
(being  honourable  secular  persons,)  to  King  Edward,  cer- 
tifying  how  he  was  oppressed  by   violent  sickness,  and 
humbly  praying  him  that  he  would  absolutely  commit  the 
Qsonastery  to  Egelwynus,  and  nmke  him  abbot  in  his.-plaoe; 
which  the  king  advisedly  knowing,  and  condescending  to  bis 
^quest,  appointed  Egelwynus  to  be  abbot,  and  caused  him 
ta  be  honourably  consecrated  by  Arclibishop  Aldred  ;  and 
being  ever  after  dearly  beloved  by  the  king  and.  all  his 
parous,' WHS  admitted  amon^  the  king's  especial  friends,  a 
privy  counsellor.     Mauritius   survived  seven,  years  after 
ttiis ;  and  the  same  night  and  hour  wherein  King  Edward 
pasiied  out  of  the  world,  being  Idus  Januarij,  1065,  he  also, 
Hs  it  is  said,  died :  and  abbot  Kigwyn  departed  ibis  life  14 
kal.  Martij,  A:  D.  ,1077.     Walter,  a  monk  of  the  abbey^ 
called  Corasi%  was  then  ordained  abbot  by  .King  VViiliaiOy 
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ld96,  arid  i^b^ii  he  had  almost  eight  years  governed  the 

chiircbj  he  died  14  kaL  F^bruariji  A.D.  10(93.     This  abbot 

is  mentioned  in  the  Doomsdaj-book^  in  the  time  of  the 

Cdnqtiefor.      In  his  pWe  succeeded  Robert,  a  monk  of 

^imfegesT  in  his  tiniie  the  market  of  StoMr  was  obtained  by 

•Rj\!ph,  the  king's  chancellor.  Robert  died  Anno  Bom.  lOQa 

Mmrrice,  a  monk  of  this   dhtirch,  succeeded ;  died  Annji 

Dom.  1122,    Reginald  of  Gloucester,  nephew   to  Mile's 

*Earl  of  Hereford;  followed,  and  went  with  him  to  Rome^ 

in  fhe  time  of  Pope  Innocent  the  second,  in  pursuit  of  a 

cause  against  Bishop  Simon;  and  died  8  kal.  S^pL  114ft. 

The  next  abbot  Was  William  de,Andevil,  a  monk  of  the 

church  (if  Canterbury.    This  man,  though  unarmed,  did, 

with  a  singalar  resolution,  ekcdmmudicate  WilKani  de  Bella 

Campo,  trith  his  accomplices,  to  then*  very  faces,  thoug{i 

lirmed>  when  they  destroyed  ih^  walls  of  the  church-yard^ 

and,  in  time  of  war  made  the  churches  goods  their  prey; 

Whereitpon  not  one  of  them  departed  this  life  according  to  * 

t*hristian  religion  an^d  chrlsciail  tites.     He  won,  also,  cou-* 

rageonsly^  the  castle  of  Bengworth,  which  was  raised  at 

the  end  of  EveilWm-bridge,  from  Wilh*am  de  Bello  Campo; 

and  razing  it  ddwb,  caused  a  chufch-yard  to  be  consecrated 

io  the  place.     He  passed  out  of  this  life  2  non.  Jan.  A.I)^« 

1160. 

Aft6r  him  Was  Adata  Clumicensis^'de  Charitate.      This 
man  saw  more  happy  timeSj  and  in  his  days  the  abbey  was 
blest  with  many  benefits  ;  and  ^Iien  he  had  almost  SO  yeara 
in  all  tranquillity  governed  this  church,  he*closed  his  life  2 
id.  Nov.  1191.   ftoger,  surn^med  Npvicus,  succeeded,  some 
time  a  monk  of  the  church   of  Canterbury^  but.  for  his 
wickedness  thrown   there   into  prison ;    whence  breaking 
away  by  flight  through  the  privies,  he  got  his  liberty,  and 
lost  his  house  by  expulsion,  and  so  remained  a  monk  of 
no  monastery  afterwards;  no  college  .acknowledging  him 
theirs,  nor  receiving  him.     He  was  by  the  royal  powers  as 
tin  ititruder,  promoted   to  be  abbot  of  Evesham;  the  con- 
vent of  the  abbey,  as  far  as  they  could,  renouncing  him. 
This  abbbt  showed  himself  a  man  of  high  mind,  and  seemed 
to  abound  in  variety  of  learning;  but  in  the  end,  for  his 
tyranny,  drunkenness,  luxury,  and  dilapidation  of  the  goods 
of  the  abbey,  and  other  enormities,  lie  was   deposed  by 
Nicholas,   Bishop  .of  Tusentum,  being  here  the   bishop's 
legate  Opon  occasion  of  business  concerning  the  church  of 
Englana ;  and  from  an  abbot  became  prior  of  Bengworth 
Peaworth,  AiD.  TS13,  the  whole  convent  rejoicing  thereat; 
and  after  three  years,  finishing  his  life  he  was  there  buried. 
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-T-Bpgfir  thus  depo^fd,  a,  reverend  and  virl^ptt9  mut, 
n^f^iea  miph,  ^  prjer  of  the  chur(:Ji  qt  Wprc^tor,  an^ 
bori^  ^t  EYesha4fi,  sMcaqed^d^  4a4  w?f  confirnied  in  bUpIacc 
^itU  b^p^dictipi>  of  ^n  ^bbqt^  by  Nicbala^^  bisUpp  ot  T«ir 
5«i^tuni,  tbp  bishop's  legate  j  aad  wa^  ^%  Yor^  A,IX  1221, 
conseq-atad  a.bbo^  by  the  Bishop  qf  Chi^bestep ;  fuid,  bav- 
lag  bwn *  gQveruQr  m  the  qbivcb  I?  Ji^an^j  died  6  )^^.  Jan* 

Afl^r  hipf^  Thomas  4q  M^Iborougbi  piior  of  this  ippna** 
'torjf,  wa^  pho^eiV  abbot,  yet  could  »ot  w  admitted  but  by 
^he  court  of  Rpip^  Whereupon^  with  ^  derogation  froB^i 
the  jprisdiction  q(  th^  arobbi^hop,  be  bad  ibe  pext  year 
^h^  Denedictioq  of  an  abbut,  by  the  ^L«ibop  of  Coventry. 
Beforei  tbU,  this  m^n  Was  a  &tvideat»  and  learned  ip  both 
^he  lawsj  wRo  died  ?  id-  Sept.  12361,  halving  beea  abbot  7 
years,  and  lies  bu('i^d  in  the  b^dy  of  th?  cbifTcby  ax^d  in  tb^ 
south  wall,  ui^de^  the  imag^  Qf  a  bishop  wrought  in  f^arble, 
Richard  Le  Giposs»  jfx^ox  of  HueHley,  sMcceeded.  This 
abbot  ^as  mi^cti  employed  U\  tbfs.sf^rvice  of  King  Henry 
the  tUrd,  as  well  o^  this  sid^.  as  beyond  th^  $eas.  He  was 
lofd  chancellor  of  E(>^la^d»  and^  lastly,  in  the  parts  of  Gas^ 
coigne,  entered  tbe\\ay  of  aUSesbi  $  id^Clec^  12^2,^  wheo 
^e  bad  sfit  about  6  year^^ 

*    After  him  Thomas  de  Glahcer,  a  moiik  of  this  same  house, 
V9«  chosen,  and  the  next  year  confirmed  abbo.t,  by  Bishop 
f nnqcent  the  4th :  and.  by  ^he  same  bishop's  command^ 
received  the  benediction  or  this  abbey  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ety,  tj!>€^  bishop  having  first  t£^k^n  the  oath  of  obedience; 
iieither  could  Tie  yet  obtain  of  the  king  bis.  temporalities 
until  the  king  received  afterwards  from  th^  bi$hop  a  special 
mandate :  therefore  this  Thomas  hoJdi^^  bis.  place  almost 
14  years^  died  18  ka!,  Jan.  1255;  buried  m  the  Qvidst  of  th^ 
1>ody  of  the  church.     Henry,  prior  of  this  monastery,  was 
afterwards  confirmed  abbpt  by  Bishop  Alexander  the  41^9 
ivhoj  whep  he  bad  7  years  wisely  aiid  worthily  governedt 
went  blessedly  to  our  Lordj,  id.  Nov.  1263,  and  lieth  buried 
in  tbe  body  of  the  church.    Abbot  Henry  leaving  this  life, 
the  church  of  Evesham  endured  a  lon^  vacancy.     In  tbe 
end,  aboijit  the  feast  of  the  holy  cross,  m  autumn,  A.  Dom« 
126(3,  the  legate  Ottol>an  came  to  Evesham,  and  there  ot* 
darned  Sir  William  <ie  Whitechurch,  once  a  monk  pf  Par- 
shore,  the  abbot  of  Alncaster,  now  abbot  of  Evesham,  wb(H 
remaining  in  his  seat  16  years,  died  3  non.  Aug.  1282,  and 
was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  his  church.    Jobo 
Ab  Brickhampton,  a  monk  of  this  house,^  succeeded,  who 
was  confirmed  abbot  at  Rome  by  Bishop  Martiu  tbe  4th; 


•tid  in  the  AtkAj  contltidihg  in  a  go^  aid  age^  took  hit  lait 
■te^p  15  kaL  Sept  13 16.  William  da  CheHtoti  was  aftief 
elated  abbot)  3  kal.  £e^t.  bemg  before  a  monk  of  thia 
iiause^  «m1  was  on  ^oadragemma  Sunday  confirmed  in  bia 

Ilace  by  Bishop  JtAor  38d.  After  be  had  ruled  his  eharoh 
htk  28  yeara,  be  ended  in  peate  bis  life^  id*  Dec.  1344. 
WtUieia  de  BoVa^  a  monk  of  the  tame  hi>dse,  was  threir 
ire^ks  after  the  decease  of  Williaoi  de  Oharit<ln,  9  kal; 
Jan.  with  a  general  assent  elected  abbot ;  and  on  PahftA 
Sunday  next  fonowing^  at  A? ignon^  oon&rmed  by  Bishop 
Cleoient  the  6th.    Returning  into  Englandi  he  was  witl 

Seat  reverence^  and  honourabiy,  received  at  home  by  th<$ 
ethren  of  the  monastery,  and  on  Whit^Sanday  honourably 
installed.  Wearied  in  the  end  with  grievous  sickness,  YiA 
died  8  id.  Juni},  1367,  and  was  boried  by  Le#es,  fiirtiof^ 
bf  Hereford,  in  the  bnody  of  Bvesham  chi!i#6fa  before  St 
Egwyn's  altar,  12  kal.  JliHj»  under  a  marble  iton«.  ^  Hd  Wai 
stbbdt  t}2  years  and  a  half.  John  de  Ombersley ^  a  menk 
and  cellarer  of  this  saiite  houscf^  oanonically  chosen  by  th6 
convent  the  4th  of  July  next  ensuing,  and  received  1^  kaf. 
Ang.  by  tbe  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  gift  of  bii 
benediction  at  Banbury,  and  in  the  dalends  of  the  satM 
laonth  installM  at  EvesbanH,  who  reskttm^  there  l^  tears, 
he  died  Anno  Dom.  1^79,  anid  Heth  buried  in  the  ihicfdte  tff 
the  body  of  tbe  same  cbnrcb. 

Ombersley  departing  tbis  w6rld,  Boger  Zotton,  a  vet^ 
felipotts  man^  and  a  Micrlst  of  this  house,  wa^,  12  kttl 
I>ec.  by  the  full  consent  of  the  coitVMty  elected  abbot,  ana 
accepted  afterward  \sy  the  king,  acccfrdin^  as  their  privi^ 
lege  appointed.  He^  received  at  London  bis  benediction  by 
the  Bisiiop  Of  Lincotn^  and  was  on  Cbristmas^Eve  honourably 
installed  in  the  monastery  of  Evesham.  And  when  h^  bad 
lived  above  39  years  afiier  lifs  eleetion,  and  governed  his 
church,  after  a  long  life,  died  in  sh^  Lord  on  the  day  of  9lL 
Chrysogon  the  martyr,  being  %  kal.  I>dc<  141S,  anno  B  Hen. 
V.  about  9  of  the  clocks  and  was  buFried  in  the  midst  Of  thd 
body  of  the  chorch. 

In  the  next  week  after,  on  St  Nicholas-day,  t  id.  Dec. 
Richard  Bronisgrofe,  being  the  infirmary  of  this  hou^e, 
was  with  a  joint  consent  chosen  abbot,  and  received  bis 
benediction  in  bis  own  ohurcb  of  Bengworth  by  the  Bisbo]^ 
of  Bangor,  then  chancellor  of  Oaford,  and  on  Christmas-Day 
was  hotvourably  installad.  And  bavi^  17  years  resided  here, 
he  died  10th  May,  1435>  and  is  interred  in  St.  Mary*^  chapel, 
at  the  steps  to  fh6  altar.  , 

Sir  John  Nickwan,  prior  of  this  house,  was,  12  kal.  Jan. 
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chosen  abboty  that  is  to  say,  oh  St.  Thomas  the  apostles 
4ay;  ;aml  at.DangefSAveld,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  then 
cboncellor  of  England,  received  bis  benediction.  This 
abbot  having  above  26  years  continued  in  the  place  of  au« 
Ihorjty,  spiaoiiig  out  «long  life,  and  w|9aried  with  griev- 
ous sickness,  in  bis  blessed  old  age  ended  his  days  A.D. 
4460 ;  and  in  the  ohapel  of  the  blessed  Mary,  before  the 
image  .of  St.  Gatbarijae,  Ms  body  was  recoounended  to 
eicclesiastical  funerals. 

*  After  him  was  a  man  of  most  worthy  honour,  Richard 
Pembr:Oj(e^  having  bis  grace  to  be. Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 
9vas  ghosen  by  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  convent  30th 
of  M^y*  1460;  and  on  the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  following, 
receiving  his  benediction .  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Hereford^  was 
^ith  due  honour  installed.  He  governed  this  monastery  7 
years,  and  dying  the  7th  of  May,  1467,  the  7th  of  Edward 
tho  IVth,  was  buried  in  tbe  body  of  this  church. 
'  Richard  Hawkesbury,  prior,  was  elected  abbot,  A.D.  1467, 
and,  being  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  Tuesday 
tbe  6th  of  Aug.  was  with  due  reverence  installed.  He 
ruled  this  church  10  years,  and  died  the  6th  of  April,  1477, 
the  17th  of  Edward  tbe  IVth. 

William  Upton,  a  tnonk  of  this  house,  and  prior  of  Aln« 
€^ester,  was  chosen  abbot  the  iSth  of  April  1477,  tbe  17th 
of  Edward  the  IVth,  and  was  consecrated  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Bericons,  in  the  chapel  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Christopher^s, 
London,  near  tbe  stocks,  the  6th  of  May,  being  Saturday 
before  tbe  Rogation;  and  the  10th  of  May  he  was  honour- 
ably installed.  He  was  abbot  only  5  years ;  in  the.  5th  year 
he  died,  the  11th  of  August,  1483,  and  22d  of  Edward  tbe 
IVth,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  between  the  font  and 
the  altar. 

John  Norton^  prior  of  tbe  cloister,  was  elected  abbot  the 
4th  of  Sept.  1483,  the  1st  of  Richard  the  Hid.  was  conse« 

crated  by  the  Bishop  of and  the  1st  of  October  next 

following  was  with  due  honour  installed.  This  abbot  iirst 
instituted  the  feast  of  the  visitation  of  St.  Mary  to  be  yearly 
celebrated,  and  on  tbe  vigil  of  the  same  visitation  (as  he 
earnestly  desired)  closed  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was 
abbot  S  years,  and  died  the  2d  of  July,  1491,  and  the  7th  of 
Henry  the  Vllth,  and  was  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
at  the  grecses*  to  the  altar  of  Jesus. 

Thomas  Newbold,  cellarer  of  this  monastery,  was  chosen 
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akbot  the  8eh  of  Jdly,  1491,  and  T^ft  of  Heniythe  Vhtl^indf 
coiMoerated  hy  the  bishop  of  HerWord;  the  lOth'^cf  Se^-| 
tember  following  w^s  installed.  He  governed  abovfe  2^' 
years,  and  died  a  sudden  death,  tii^  6th  of  |)ecefyAer;  iti  ^bef 
night  xif  St.  Nicholas,  151S,  and  Iveth  Imf}^  in  thfe  b6(ty-^ 
theohisrch,  attheheadof  John  NdrtM.'  .      '    .. 

.  Clement  Lichfield,  prior  of  this  hotrse^  was*  by  tbe'^con^' 
rtnt  chosett  abbot  on  St;  Irinoceiits^day,  the^^Stb  of  D^c.. 
1513;  who,  receiving  his  benediction,  ^b^-  the  *  bishop -df 
AssaloD,  on  the  day  of  St.  Maurus,  wais  Installieid  i^ith  du^^ 
reverence  and  honoar,  '  Tbis^  man^  having  obtained  the* 
degree  of  a  baebeldr,  waa  endowied  #itfa  sin^lariearniog/ 
He  bttitt  a  scbool.for  the  ^dueation  of  childreni  assigning 
rents  for  the  maintenance  of  a '«GtkooUEn^»ter.  "      ' 

So  ftur  the  writer  out  of  whose  Latin  I  translat€f<}  this.    "^ 
'     Lichfidd  afterwards  resigning  his  dignity,  abbot  *P1iili|p^ 
succeeded  bim :    in  whose  time  this  monastery,  with  the' 
reigos  of  all  other  rch^ons  bou^s  in  England,  perished.' 
Tins  Clement  LichfiekT  over«livbd  his  monastery  of  Eve-' 
sham,  which  had  continued,  as  bi^fcH-e  specified,  826  years  t 
9W  faildself  deprived  of  his  bouse,  and  the  sate^  of  the  mo- 
^aalery  gi^en,  in  the  34tb  of  King  Henry  Vlllth,  by  that  sa-^ 
crilegtfMia  king,. to  Sir  PhiHp  Hobby,  whb,  enrlcheawith  the 
spoils,  of  this  and  other  abbeys,  died  without  Jesusf:  Neither.' 
yet  did  be  leave  these  to  his  second  brother,  Mn; William^ 
Hpbby^  bat  conveyed  «U  to  bi»  third  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Ufobhy^  whose  son  and  heir,  -Sir  Edward  Hobby,  deprived  all' 
Qursbiret  by.sealtootbers.        -  *       '\ 

And  now  to  return  to  Clement  Lichfield.    Hiis-|^o6dly 
churchy  where  so  many  of  his  predecessors  lie  buried  (as 
before  exactly    described,)   with    Simon    Montfort,   that 
mighty  earl  of  Leicester^^ia  so  absolutely  overthrown,  as  that 
there  remaineth  nothing  but  a  huge  deal  of  rubbish  over- 
sown with  grass.    He  erecte^d,  in  -the  cburcbof  AU-Saints^ 
in  Eveshanf,  a  little  but  most  curious  chapel,  at  whose  door 
be  lieth  humbled  in  the  earth ;  where  is  mentionjed,  (kfct  in 
his  time  the  new  tower  o/  Evesham  was  built,  which  is.  yeV 
uat6iiched«   •  But,  to !  shew  the  mtgnificenee  of  this  abbey ,^ 
^hi^9  seated  o^ice  pleasantly,  on-  the  western  rising  bank^ 
of  thei  river  Avon,  brought  first  to  Jight,>and  nourished  un-' 
()er  her*  tjiia  fbur  tower  of.  Evesham;  v^ich  now  fl6urisbeth, 
let  us  but  guess  what  tbis  monastery,  fiow  dissolved,  was : 
io,  fojrmeryichKys,.  by itbe ^te^^boHse,  y^t  remaining;  which^ ' 

•I  .  ..  •   •     t* 

♦  Siu*  ■    f'iMtte.   '      •   ■    $ '^^orcMter,' 1  "    ' 
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t>iR  tif^ie  iD  Englarj4f  TIm»  %^^y  of  Swedictine  nmks 
w^  immediately  ^i^or^uatf  tQ  the  pwp%  mid  tke  iAbot 
UMWTf  of  a  jpeat  5arpp  of  i^)i.%iwat. 

A|  (b£^n4  of  MK.]ji^$ir  9fie  tjif  fipiir  fpllowioginstrunicoti; 
which  being  already.i^  WB%  W4  ab^l  imiIy  givtt  their  tidesi 
V^,  fefef  the  ve^ej?  ^  iJjiQ  pia9§»  wber^  ibey  may  he  found. 

}.  V  Tbj^  lip^Ue  Qjf  Q9JlMMUii$,  Bishop  ol  Rome,  tio 
B^yijbw9^9  Af<^^is)^  '^'^  C^nierb^ry,  concjeniing  the 
Vi^op  of  JggnyO)  th#  C^iUpg  of  i^  Oouncil,  with  the  huA^ 
tViiioaQf  s^  Mq^MTHRY*-'  l^Jn  Monaal.  Jbigbc.  toI.  L 
p^  ]i44^  ^f  BuUftm  P^4^  Camit|t«tii»i  Sajoowda  cheract9ve 
acriptum."  Se^  al^q  pyi^ktaniMii'a  C9aalia,  tqL  1.  p.  209^  aad 
Wiikins's  Concilia  ih)L;  t  |^  7  A  • 

2.  *^  The  iiia^>ly  Qf>  (he  General  Synod  or  Piovincial 
Qmif^il  gif  Englaod,  pelflbi^te^  tt  a  plaoe  called  Alnceater 
cominoiily,  now  Alceater,  hy  Bdrythwald,  Archbiahop  of  Cib»« 
t^rhury,  an4  Wilfred  of  York,  wherein  the  Donationa  ef  the 
n^w^bqrxi  Monastery  of  EV£$iiAM  ave  eoiifirmed.**  See 
Wllki^^^s  Conc^i^^  wL  I.  p,  79^ 

3.  <'  The  Charter  ^  Kiefl  Keered  a»d  Kipg  Ofia  for  ibe 
o4s  wherein  t(i^  i^lfliA^d  Virgia  Mary  appea^eil  to  9t*bop 
^yn,^  vfiiik  very  mtt^h  Aove  qcttferred  onthe  Mooei^ler^p 
£yeWA|^  1,0  ^e  I^terw  CW^i^  beiii^  all  cenflrmed  by 

Fpp^  C9Ei#tantiae."    See  Mooiat*  AagK  wL  L  p.  145» 

^  /<  Tb^  dk^m  Qf  Sgw^e,  Biahep  of  Wiooaea  ^ Www 
M»ter»^i^]  wh^rfio  he  B»eii(ieftetb  hi&  Vision,  wMk  the  foo»» 
dation  and  donations  of  his  Mooaatory.^    See  l^on^t.  AngL 
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£XXXVI.  Cmions  Questions  ans^ei;e4  f>y'  T*  ^ow. 

1  S|i(4I^.f4(?emmjmlCfertBiiate^i^  byt  inaerting  tUa  lt«- 
t^r  if)  yoar  ^r^y^^^a^tul  MiseeHany,  1  shoiilil  gaia  inftrmatiw 
lU^.t^^  0^  f<Hir  «rtialea  that  I  bave^  ^ng  aMi  id  tain* 
SQuohtn  I  ^^k  QonMwt  thafe  tha  learud^MrL  Rewv  who  has 
^9  ^^^  4ViMiM^  iMOy  laiiiebk  end  cnakwis  parts  ef  moeieat 
le^nipg,^  q^^  ^ify  n^  i^  Oua.  reqq^al,  i£'  ihie  fiDUowiiig^  tft* 
quiries  can  claim  his  notice. 

Hew- lea^  baa  the  rose  been  part  of  the  clerical  habit; 
and  is  it  peci«)lM:  IP  the  Eoglisb  elef gy  i 


CuHoUs  ituHtHfm  AnMBHd  f^  T.  Aw^  MS 

Why  b  Miiirvdj^Thtirsday  called  SVile^TbiA-sdvf  ni 
tJdlUfir'i  Eecte*.  Hist.  t.  h.  p.  197? 

At^  the  tett^fM  N  bt»  M  in  oUi"  (!^teGhi*fti^  kiknis  *f 
CbHsdan  rt&tnes  >    If  ti^,  why  are  ihey  detected  i»  pMfet ^ 

1  hftte  fr^^Uehtky  niefe  #iA  alltiiioH^  f6  Ci  (Attem^ihy  ih  the 
d6rtcbv^^  tkan  of  opening  ftitd  abutting  l^ffi&iilhof  li  ndwx 
M&de  catdifial;  Md  Wi^b  riiiicb  to  se^  a  cifeum^UMial  ae^ 
edunt  '6f  thisi  sifignfAr  i<ite.-  It  r^raitifds  m^  <tf  tb^  Mf«i 
y«lii^^*  akttte  eT^6ifted  lo  learrt^i^  by  Pynhag^rM^  «t«i  of 
the  ott^  year's  MeAc^  obaiefted  by  dilr  advbd«l^  ifl  eod«d 
Iriaitieai  ootirtfl^ 

I  itemain.  Sir,  with  many  thanks  for  the  oblig^ikfflhi  fttolRY^d 
ftoiii  your  laboiu^ 

Tour  most  det^eA  s^pnMf 

1 779,  Jprii.  CAlrtI«f  Of. 

Ufa.  Uri&aI^, 

YOUR  (iotrespondent  CafHidtitts  f^htertBim  t  btgbefr  Ofiifiioii 
ttt  tnv  petty  ikefforttiaitces  in  ycni)t  Mftgtt«ltie  thai*  Aey  cM 


f tes.  though  fiir,  H^  I  fear,  frost  ^ttti^aetory. 

<a.  ^  H(w  Jottg  has  the  to^  beta  pttn  of  A«.  elsricfti 
kabit ;  and  is  it  pecuHAf  to  the  ErirffSh  doi^  ?* 

A.  The  rose  \tas  «ttctettt!y  thotigfit  an  etebldrft  of  s^ffe»**y, 
M  sftcred  to  amours,  Of  10  veftas.  Pott^ft  Afctlq.  H  p.  ty»5/ 
Cbarte*  Howard,  h6w  duke  rf  Norfolk,  p.  9&  of  Afleodotea. 
Now,  in  this  ^iew,  one  would  suppo^  the  rosf^  to  Ociift^  itiW 
«se  Wh^tf  Mticular  caftftssion  wa*  practised  bere^  i.e.  be- 
<bre  the  Heforttatioti,  the  father  eo^#9^  b«**e  €Pter  ofclla 

Eacefd  to  the  strictest  silence,  as  to  att  Attittdr^  Wf  clited  la 
litt,  though  he  did  riot  itlvfrays  thinh  bitn9eK  so  m  Ut^  but 
t^ould  sometimes  ahuse  hirf  trust,  Fo*j  Martyrolog.  II.  p.  Mi^ 
Haicie,  however,  1  presume  came  the  €?xf¥ossioo,  uttdet  the 
roie  be  A  spoken;  unFess  you  itill  sujipose  it  derived  fifofis  rtW 
itse  phided  in  entertairtittg  raovtrs  ftb&oe  tbe*  t^Me^  UmM/^i 
t»  sigitify  that  what  wa*  there  spoken  sbOuld  bd  kept  pWJ 
^te.  Sfe€Aitchbi*bop Potter,  I.e.  TB^ rose,  I applirtwwdy 
is  peculiar  to  the  ErtgTisb  clergy  (Of  tbb^^  however^  i  mt  no© 
<5ertaJn),  but »  nOw  going'  miore  tfftd  moite  info  dhuiey  wew 
tfntoiigst  %betii. 

a  "  Why  is  Maundy-Tiursday  called  Sbi^r^Thm'sdhif 

inCoHicJr?'^ 
A.  Cotgtave  c«Ba  it,  by  a  word  of  th6  l«M  uoui*  an* 
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import,  SheeteTThnradajf,  >  Perhap^t  fot  \  p^  only  ^  upoi| 
conjecture,  as  Sheer  means  puruSj  nkunduiy  it  may  ^Tlude  to 
ibe  washing  of  tho  disciples'  feet,  JqIib,  j^uu  5,  seq.  and  be 
taDtamouot  to  clean,  ^e^  v.  IQ;  aod  jLye's  DicU.v.  ib*<m 
If  this  does  not  please,  the  Saxon  scira?^  signj^ie^  dmidere, 
and  the  name  ma^  come  from  the  distfibutjon  of  ahos  upon 
tfaAt  day.  For  wgieh  see  Axche^q]*  Soc.  Antiq.  },  p.  7i  ^^!^ 
Spelman.  Gloss,  v.  Mafidatumi  et  Du  ^r^snfs,  iV.jp.  400* 
Please  to  ohservp,  too,  that  on  that,d^  they  alj5o,,^as}).e4 
the, altars;  90  that  (he  term  in  question,  may^Uude  to  the 
bBsioesB.  See  Coljier's  Eccl.  Hist.  II.  p.  197*  .  Cat^iianus 
may  choose  any  of  these  he  pleases;  or  be  h^^roy.  leave  tq 
teject  them  all. 

Q.  *^  Are  the  letters  N  or  M  in  our  Catepbi^qa,  initials  of 
Christian  i^ayne^?  if  not,  why  a^e  fhey  selected  in  pre-* 
ferenee  to  all  others  ?" 

A.  They  represent  Christian  names  (and  accidentally  may 
prove  initials  of  them),  for  so  Archbishop  Wske,  ^d  Dr. 
S.  Clarke,  to  mention  no  more,  understand  them.  Dr.Duport 

J^tvesy  •  in9»  K  h  iuBA,  u  e.  such  or  such.  •  N.  I  have  observed, 
or  JViwcn,  is  commonly  inserted  in  fqr49i;is  or  precedents,  ix\ 
the  place  where  the  name  of  the  par^y  is  tq  be  mentioned^ 
and  thenefpre  obviously  occurred;  as  ^o.M.  i(  is  arbitrary^ 
and  was  owing  to. mere  chance.  It  wou)d  have  been  as  well 
to  hai^e  put  it  ^or  N,  or  ^  or  jS,  as  either  of  tbes^  yi'ould  be 
plainer,  and  have  forestalled  all  doubt. 

*Q;'  f^  I  have  met  with  allusions  to  a  ceremony  in  the  con? 
clave,  that  of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  of  a  new-i 
made. cardinal;  and  wish  niucji  tq  $e.e  a  circumstantial  ac<» 
countof  this,  singular  rite.*' 

•  A. .  The  host  ^cpount  I  have  se^n  of  this  business  is  p«  75, 
of!  a. folio  book,  entitled, //  Cardinalwm  di  Santa  Ciifisa, 
printed  anpo  1670;.  where,  after  the  cardinal  n  wmifMtedf 
md  indeed  cr<^i/e(/,  be  9taysat  hqnie  till  the  next  public  con- 
sistory; to  whiph  h^  marpbes  with  a  very  .great  train,  to  re- 
ceive the  red  qap  from  the  hands  of  hi|  holiness.  Now, 
please  .to  observe,  '*  In  the  first  private  consistory  after  the 
publkt  the  pope ,  did  use  to  stop  up  the  tpouflis^  as  it  w^rt^  ^ 
the  new  fardina/4^^  by  putting  his  nngei:  upon  them  ^  by  that 
cere»iony  forbidding  them  to  speak  their  opinioQ.  in  the 
eonsiatotiQs  or  congrcj^tions  for  some  time,  and  depriving 
them  both  of  their  ^tive  and  ps^sive  voices."  &c  See  ther^ 
ivhat  follows  about  opening  the  mouths  of  the  yqung  cardi-^ 
l)^s  by  Pope  Pius^Quintus^  A.  |571. 

This,  Sir,  I  hope,  may  prove  sufficient  for  the  inform^tioiv 
|f  ypw  frieiid^}  |,  hqweyer,  caq  pryee^  n9  furtUqr  tb^ 


just  0T  obfipr)re»  that  ii»  staUiifp  th?  qiie«Liap,  j«iu>//;i;r^ 
pfjouiJi  ought  to  precedje  the opanng;  aud  that  the  oerauiooy 
of  sh^Uiffg  respected  the  cppsistciries  ^nd.  cpogregutions,  im 
If eU  a#  the  couclay^, 

Yoars,  &c.  -  • 

LXXXVIJ.   pntlieCurjev. 

Mr.  Urban,  . 

The  late  Mr.  Goslling,  of  Canterbury,  was  a  worthy  itin% 
and  wdl  respected  for  bis  good-pature  and  pleasantr}*; 
but,  at  tkesame  time,  he  was  very  sanguine,  and  not  a  Iit4 
tie  opiniaied,  insomuch  that  when  be  had  taken  a  thin^ 
into  hb  head,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  dri%'0  it  out.  He 
was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities;  and,  in  a  long  lite,  had 
amassed  a  considerable  number  of  curiovs  antique  ar^cies; 
Amongst  other  matters,  he  had  gotten  a  piece  of  hou«ebol4 
furniture,  of  copper,  ^^icb  hefras  pleased  to  call  a  curfewi 
an4  h)^  frjends,  on  account  of  his  years  and  gop(!«h)j|ui;^ir, 
did  not  care  to  contradict  him.  This  implement  has  since 
been  engraved  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  Vol.  I.  p.  89, 
^i)d  F.  G.  who  commuiMaied  ibe  di^awing  to  the  CQud^p^pf 
of  that  work,  having  without  scruple  adopted  the  old  gen- 
tleman^s  notion  of  it,  has  described  it  as  a  curfe^^  from  its 
use  of  suddenly  putting  oik  a  &rc;  and  a^ys,  *'Pi>:ibably 
curfews  were  used  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who,  in  the  first  year  of  bis  reign,  directed^  fi^at,  tip  the 
ringing  of  a  certam  bell>  all  persgns*  should  put  out  t|ie^  , 
fires  apd  candles.'' '   '  .  : 

Now,  Sir,  authors  agree*  in  the  institut?pn  of  the  airfesp^ 
belly  by  William  the  Cohtauetor;  and  j(>va9' doubtless  a  gooi 
stroke* of  policy,  imitated  afterwards  by  others  on  lik«Of- 
cas1oti$*:  but  they  call  it  the  corfeu-beH^  or  the  corfeuy  in 
which  latter  short  expression  either  bell  is  understood,  or 
the  time  of  night,  or  the  injunction  for  putting  out  the  nre,* 
is  meant.  However,  not  a  word  is  said  by  any  of  them,  of 
any  particular  implemeui  macie  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 


*  Antiq.  Repertory,  pn  216.    As  to  Ibetise  6(  Mifeu  io  other  reaatrK^ 
|«e  Du  Fresne^  v,  Igim^giQau  :. 
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extiogui»biag  the  fire;  nor  do  w«  meee  with  tb«  Dame  of 
torfeu,  as  an  implement^  in  any  ancient  writer  whatsoever; 
and  tbereopou  1  incline  to  think  there  never  was  ioy  sucb. 

Buty  y6ii  will  ask,  for  what  use,  then,  coakk  tkb  oM 
piece  of  household  serve  ?  I  answer,  you  have  heard  of 
baking  bread  or  cakes,  or  other  matters,  umter  embers* ; 
and  the  same  is  practised-  now^^a-dayS  in  most  counties 
where  they  burn  wood.  They  make  clean  a  place  in  the 
hearth,  lay  the  bread  upon  it,  eover  it  with  something  (this 
implement,  for  example)  to  keep  the  ashes  from  it,  and 
then  rake  a  proper  quantity  of  coals  and  ashes  upon  it 
This  will  account  for  those  '^  others  of  the  kind  still  re-* 
xnaining  in  Kent  and  Sussexf,"  and,  in  my  opiniouj  for  the 
true  use  of  Mr.  Gostliog's  implement,  wnich  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  me,  to  judge  from  its  elegance  in  thedrai^ht>  to  be 
of  any  such  great  antiquity  as  the  practice  of  the  corftVL  v^ 
troduced  by  the  Cooqueror,  since  this  ceased,  as  I  snapect, 
temp*  Henr.  Primi,  (for  so  I  noderstaod  those  words  of 
Koyghtou,  ^'  Lucernarum  usum  tempore  Pairis  sui  iiitenm^ 
$um  restituit  de  nocte  in  curia  sna;^")  though  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  continued,  and  even  does  so  to  this  day  in  many 
l^laees. 

Yours,  8cc. 
1779,  Jfug.  T.  Row. 


UOUCVIII.   Yew'tfees  in  Ckuieb-yardp,  tkeir  pnjbaUe  Uat. 

Mr.  UltBAK,  Dte.  I. 

THE  large  yew-trees  thsit  we  see  in  some  chureh*yarda 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted  there, 
either  to  protect  the  churches  from  storms,  or  to  furnish 
the  parishioners  with  hows.  Neither  of  these  reasons  seem 
satisfactory.  The  slow  growth  of  these  trees  seems  to  ren* 
der  ihcim  improper  for  the  first  purpose :  besides^  if  that 
bad  been  the  aesign^  we  should  probably  ha^e  seen  the 


,    •  OeaetiB  xriu.  S.  and  Bishop  Patrick  ad  \o6.    Calmet,  Diet.  v. 

f  Avti^  Repert;  |k  S<k 

t  Hen.  Knyghtoo,  inUr  'X.  ^npt.  coY.  9314.  See  Stow,  Hift.  p.  135* 
Malmaabary,  p.  156»  who,  i6ritmp^*r^  A*^  ^**  (import  ft^hk  Ka^ton, 
Howerer,  evidently  transcribes  William  of  MaliaMbtir|!. 
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islliireh -yards  better  furnished  with  them,  tlmti  they  notr 
dre;  it  being  vefy  rare  to  meet  with  above  bne  or  two  of 
them  in  the  same  place.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  but 
that  when  they  are  grown  to  a  great  size^  their  thick  foliajje 
may  be  a  good  pi^teceion  from  storms,  and  accordingly,  in 
the  obtter^rations  on  the  more  ancient  statutes,  we  are  in- 
Ibmicki,  that,  upon  felling  the  yew-trees  in  a  country 
ehureb-^yaFd  in  Wales,  the  rooFof  the  church  suffered  ex- 
eesmely.  But  though  perhaps,  in  a  few  parishes,  more 
than  usual  of  these  trees  might  for  some  reason  or  other  be 
planted  in  chureh-3rards ;  yet,  as  I  observed,  their  slow 
growth,  and  the  few  remains  of  them  at  present,  give  reason 
to  beUeve,  that  they  were  not  in  general  planted  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  statute  of  13  Ed.  I.  that  settles  the  property  of 
tvees  'tti  diurch-yards,  recites  indeed  that  they  were  often 
planted  **  l!o  defend  the  force  of  the  wind  from  hurting  of 
the  chufcb;**  but  is  so  fer  from  giving  room  to  think  tliat 
yews  were  planted  for  such  defence,  that  it  appears,  that 
the  trees  in  question  were  such  as  were  fit  for  the  repaid 
«f  the  churob  and  chancel,  and  were  to  be  cut  down  for 
no  other  purpose. 

Nor  am  I  better  satisfied,  that  yews  were  planted  in 
church-yards  to  furnish  bows :  at  least,  our  ancient  legisla- 
tors appear  not  to  have  ordered  such  plantations ;  for 
though  there  ate  several  laws  that  encourage  archery,  and 
condescend  so  far  as  to  regulate  many  very  minute  particu- 
lars relative  to  bows  and  arrows,  yet  I  cannot  find  any  sta- 
tute or  proclamation  that  directs  the  cultivation  of  the  yew- 
tree  in  any  place  whatever ;  whereas  James  I.  when  \\& 
hoped  to  introduce  the  nnanufacture  of  silk  among  us, 
wisely  ordered  that  church-yards  should  be  planted  with 
inul%erry-trees  for  tlie  use  ot  the  parish.  On  the  contrary^ 
our  old  laws,  though  full. of  complaints  of  the  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  bow-staves,  instead  of  ordering  the  cultivation 
of  the  yew-tree  at  home,  obliged  merchants  to  import  ma- 
terials for  bows  from  abroad.  1  shall  quote  some  passages 
InHB  these  statutes  as  curiosities.  One  in  12  Edward  IV. 
recites,  that  the  King  had  perceived,  by  a  petition  from 
tho  commons,  the  great  scarcity  and  excessive  price  of  bow- 
staves,  and  therefore  ordains,  that  every  merchant  stranger 
that  shall  convey  into  this  lattd  any  merchandise  of  the  city 
or  country  of  Venice,  or  of  any  other  city,  town,  or  coun- 
try, from  whence  any  such  bowstaves  have  been  before  this 
time  brought,  shall  bring  at  the  same  time  four  bowstaves 
for  every  ton  of  such  mei'cbandise.  Anotlier  in  the  reign 
of  Rich.  III.  informs  us^  that  upon  the  bowyers  representing 
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that  in  times  past,  good  and  able  stuff  of  bowatares  had 
been  brought  into  this  realm,  as  well  by  English  merchaDti 
as  dtrangers,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  bowsers,  might  com* 
petentiy  live  upon  such  stuff,  which  they  bought  at  40s.  or 
46s.  8d.  a  hundred  at  most";  but  which  th^n,  by  the  seditious 
confederacy  of  Lombards,  were  at  the  outrageous  price  of 
8l.  the  hi^ndred ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  this  r^alm  was  like 
to  fail  as  well  of  stuff  of  artillery,  as  of  workmen  tber^of— it 
was  ordained,  that  no  merchant  of  Venice^,  nor  other  which 
used  to  repair  into  this  realm  with  merchandises  of  those 
parts,  shall  bring  into  this  realm  any  such  merchandiser 
unless  he  brought  at  the  same  time  ten  bowstaves,  good  and 
able  stuff,  with  every  butt  of  Malmsey,  and  with  every  butk 
of  Tire.  The  complaint  of  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of 
bows  occurs  also  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  who,  therefore, 
in  her  13th  year,  ordered  the  statute  of  12  Edward  IV.  to  be 
put  duly  in  execution :  and  declared  that  all  merchant 
strangers,  using  to  bring  Wares  into  this  realm  from  the  East 
parts,  as  well  as  from  the  seveuty-two  Hanse-Towns,  were 
comprised  and  meant  under  the  name  of  such  merchants  as 
were  bound  by  the  said  statute. 

.  From  the  above  extracts  it  appears,  that  we  depended 
principally  upon  imported  bowstaves  for  our  best  bows; 
which  one  would  think  needed  not  to  have  been  the  case,  if 
our  churchi-yards  had  been  well  stocked  with  yew-trees,  be«« 
^ides  considerable  quantities  of  them  that  were  seattered 
about  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  a  wild  state,  and 
(he  plantations  which  individuals  must  of  course  have  made 
pf  a  commodity  that  bore  a  good  price.  But  the  truth  is, 
though  our  archers  were  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  th€| 
terror  of  its  enemies,  yet  the  English  yew  was. of  an  inferior 
eoodness,  and  our  brave  countrymen  were  forc^  to  have 
recourse  tp  foreign  materials.  I  shall  produce  but  qoe 
proof,  and  that  a  decisive  one,  of  this  inferiority.  Eliza- 
beth, in  her  8th  year,  in  **  sixi  Act  of  Bowyers,''  thus  settles 
the  price  of  bows :  bozos  meet  for  men's  shooting,  bemg  out- 
lanaish  yew^  of  the  best  sort,  not  over  the  price  of  6s.  8d, 
^ach ;  bows  meet  for  men's  shooting,  of  the  second  sort,  3s. 
4d.;  bows  for  men,  of  a  coarser  sort,  called  livery  bows,  2$.} 
bows  being  English yew^  2s*.    This  accounts  for  th^  sileace 

■    ■  .  I  lll^^i  I         ■..  ii.i  1—.——      ■■I.  IMIH  '         ■tl|»lii»«— »i        I    ^— »» 

I 

*  In  33  Hen.  VIII.  Ss.  4d.  secnif  to  bftve  beettthebishettpHieeof  abov; 
for  then  it  was  ordered,  tha^  no  Bowyer  should  sell  i^ny  bow  of  yew,  qfik^ 
tax  called  Elk,  for  more  than  that  price.  "A  friend  of  mine  \nforms  me,  that 
li«  bat  scon  in  Scotland  very  ancient  bows  of  the  Dbuglases  that  were  very 
long  and  beary,  and  must  have  consumed  the  heart  of  a  vtry  copsiderabU 
^rce  to  make  one.  .  ^ 
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of  our  ancient  legislators  with  respect  to  the  culture  of 
tlie  English  yen,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  was 
never  an  object  of  national  concern  ;  and  which,  with  other 
inferior  woods,  was  rather  used  for  domestic  exercise  Jlnd* 
practice,  than  relied  upon  for  deeds  of  valour  in  the  field 
of  battle.  But,  if  the  custom  of  planting  yew-trees  in 
church-yards  for  the  purpose  of  archery  had  even  partially 
prevailed,  and  been  found  useful,  it  is  almost  impossible 
Dut  that  some  of  the  statutes  on  that  subject  must  have  re- 
cited it, and  encouraged  its  further  extension ;  and  we  should^ 
]ti  consequence,  have  seen  more  considerable  remains  of 
them  in  those  places  than  at  present  hardly  any  where  oc- 
cur. Indeed  the  opinion  I  have  been  combating  is,  as  far  as 
the  few  books  I  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  enable 
me  to  judge,  of  a  very  modern  date.  Gerard  mentions  their 
crowing  in  church-yards,  where  they  have  been  planted. 
£velyn  only  says,  that  its  propagation  hath  been  forborne 
since  the  use  of  bows  has  been  laid  aside.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  in  his  Urn  Burial,  thinks  "  it  may  admit  conjecture, 
whether  the  planting  of  yews  in  chnrch-yards  had  not  its 
original  from  ancient  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  re- 
surrection from  its  perpetual  verdure."  He  appears  not  to 
have  ever  heard  of  their  being  planted  there  for  bows;  for, 
if  he  had,  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  mentioning  it 
upon  this  occasion.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  Sir 
Tnomas's  conjecture,  which  is  adopted  by  the  ingenious 
and  inquisitive  editor  of  the  "  Antiquitates  Vulgares"  of  Mr. 
Bourne — how  our  countrvmen  came  to  excel  in  the  use  of 
instruments,  the  best  of  which  they  were  forced  to  have 
from  abroad — and  why  the  yew-tree,  which  loves  Aquilonem 
et  Frigora,  was  not  as  of  good  quality  in  England,  as  in 
other  parts— with  some  other  questions  that  this  little  essay 
moy  involve,  are  matters  that  I  am  not  at  present  prepared 
to  discuss;  but  proceed  to  offer  my  own  thoughts  upon 
those  venerable  yew-trees  that  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  our  church-yards. 

In  this  country  there  used  to  be  formerly  (as  in  catholic 
eouQtries  there  still  is)  a  procession  on  Palm-Sunday,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  when 
branches  of  Palm-trees  were  strewn  in  his  way;  and  it  was 
a  ceremony  retained  after  some  others  were  dropped  :  for 
bearing  of  Palms  on  Palm-Sunday  was  one  of  the  laudable 
customs  which  Henry  VHI.  in  1536  declared  was  not  to  be 
contemned  and  castaway:  and  Wheatley  informs  us  from 
Collier^  that  Palms  were  used  to  be  borne  here  with  us  till 
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ft  Edward  VL  The  Rhemish  translators  of  the  New  Testa- 
inenl  mention  also  the  bearing  of  Palms  on  this  day  in  ibeif 
«:ountry  when  it  wiis  catholic:  and  Mr.  Bourne  aboveiiiea<* 

«  tioned,  who  wrote  about  60  years  ago^  says,  that  they  now 
and  then  oi}  a  Palm- Sunday  saw  the  young  people  utrfymg 
branches  of  Palms  in  their  hands ;  and  an  oldt  MS.  quoted  in 
Sd  Volume  of  Uorda  Angel-Cyunan,.  says,  "  wherfor  boti 
chirche  this  daye  niakydi  solemptie  processyon,  in  my»de 
of  the  processyon  that  Cryst  made  this  dey^  but  for  en* 
chesen  that  we  bav  nuone  Oly  ve  that  bearith  greene  leves, 
therefore  we  taken  Palme,  and  geven  insteade  of  Oly  ve,  and 
heart  it  about  in  processyon,  so  is  this  daye  called  Paime«^ 
Sond^y.^^  From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  ftom6thiDg 
called  a  Palm  was  carried  in  procession  on  Palm-Sunday. 
What  the  last  writer  means  by  our  having  no  Olive  that 
beareth   green   leaves,  t  do  not  so  Well  know;  however^ 

'what  he  calls  a  Pahn  was  substituted,  Now  it  is  my  idea^ 
that  these  Palms,  so  familiarly  mentioned,  were  no  other  than 
the  branches  of  ycw-trees«  Some  author  I  have  read  makeg 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  true  Palm-trees  growing  at  Rome, 
from  which  the  Pope  and  a  few  of  the  higher  Cardinals  are 
supplied  with  branches  on  Palm-Sunday;  while  the  rest  are 
forced  to  be  contented  with  the  siiccedaneum  of  some  other 
evergreen.  Sprigs  of  box,  says  the  editor  of  Mr.  Bournej 
aje  still  used  as  a  substitnle  fchr  Palms  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  With  us,  in  the  north,  the  children  go  out  into 
the  fields,  the  week  before  this  Sunday,''^  a  paSnsoniHg  or 
palmsning,  as  they  call  it,  and  gather  the  flowering  buds  of 
tlie sallow;  because,  perhaps,  in  some  of  those  parts'  they 
are  the  only  things  at  this  season  in  whieh  the  power  oi 
vegetation  can  be  discovered.  And  whv  should  not  the 
branches  of  the  yew-tree  also  be  good  substitutes,  and  as* 
same  the  name  of  their  principals;  they  are  not  only  always 
green,  but  in  blossom  too,  as  early  as  they  can  be  wanted 
for  this  ceremony;  and  being  planted  near  the  chureh^ 
'would  be  always  ready  at  hand.  For  this  purpose  (as  now 
for  deokinG;  the  church  at  Christmas)  one  or  two  trees 
would  be  fully  sufficient,  which  is  the  iTsual  number  we  meet 
with  in  one  church-^ard ;  and  that  they  actually  were 
made  this  use  of  is  extremely  probable,  from  those  in  the 


^  This  custom  is  not  peculiar  to  the  north,  bcins;  still  a  common  practice 
ib  thv  n«ighbonrhoocl  of  London.  The  S'oung  people  go  a  pnlming;  and  the 
KU«wi»sold  in  LoodoB  streets  for  thuwholo  week  preceding  Palm  Sunday « 


bbuTch*yards  in  East  Kent  (where  there  are  some  tery  liurge 
and  old)  being  to  this  da;  universally  called  palms;  and  if 
they  should  go  under  the  same  naine  in  other  partSj  my  con-* 
jecture  would  receive  a  very  great  additional  force. 

I  wish^  Sir,  what  1  have  here  suggested  may  attract  dm 
attention  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  may  be  abU 
to  throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  &c 
1779,  Dftr.  A.  B. 

Sib, 

YOUR  correspondent^.  B.  has  gone  deeply  into  the  sub* 
ject  of  yew-trees  in  church-yards^  and  his  essay  is  both  ea- 
tertainine  and  instructive.  It  may  be  said  with  propriety^ 
be  hath  Tairly  and  candidly  demolished  the  two  current 
opinions  concerning  them,  that  they  were  *'  originally 
planted  there  to  protect  the  churches  from  storms^  or  to  fur* 
nish  the  parishioners  with  bows.^*  But  as  it  is  always  easier 
to  pull  down  than  to  build,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  his  own  conjecture  upon  them^  ''  that 
iheir  branches  were  intended  to  be  used  on  Palm- Sunday!* 
for  this  plain  reason,  the  bearing  of  Palms  on  Palm-SuA* 
elay,  was  an  act  of  joy  and  ovation  in  remembrance  of  our 
Saviour^s  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem;  whereas  the 
yew  is  not  only  a  tree  of  baleful  influence^  whence  Statiaa 
trrms  it, 

metuendaque  succo 


Taxus ♦ ; 


bi;it  it  is  too  much  of  a  funeral  nature,  to  be  made  a  substi-^ 
tute  for  the  joyful  Palm.  But  you  will  say,  the  ill-smelling 
))ox  is  a|>plied  in  some  countries  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
is  equally  funeral,  and  therefore  why  not  the  yew  I  I  an- 
swer, whatever  may  be  the  custom  in  foreign  countries,  box. 
never  was  used  here,  that  we  know  of,  in  the  processions  on 
P&liB-Suiiday,  neither  does  it  ever  appear  in  our  church- 
yards, which  it  certainly  would  in  tnat  case  as  welt  as  the 
yew,  upon  A.  B.'s  hypothesis;  ought  not  the  box,  on  ihia 
supposition,  to  occur  as  frequently  in  church-yards  as  the 
yew  ?    This  objection  is  therefore  "invalid. 


*  StatittSy  Vi  v.  91.  and  see  Mr.  Evelyo,  passim. 
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But  whAt  then,  yoa  will  ask,  was  the  intentitjn  of  pktff* 
tng  yews  in  chiirch-jards,  if  their  branches  were  not  use^ 
DTI  FQlm--Sunday  ?  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffiden^^  Mi, 
Urban;  that  I  deliver  my  apinion  on  this  disputable  question^ 
fcowever,  sens'bJe  as  I  am  of  your  gi'eat  indulgence  towards 
all  your  numerous  correspondents^  I  shall  venture  to  tell 
jou  my  thoughts.  Now  1  take  it>  as  A<B<does>  thAt  yews> 
specifically  were  oot  planted  in  church-yards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  fabric  of  the  church  from  storins; 
fhoiigfi,  in  the  event,  they  proved  subservient' to  that  end* 
But  my  conception  is,  that  on  the  first  planting  of  trees 
there,  whenever  that  was^  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  specify 
the  time,  various  kinds  were  introduced,  and  in  some  places 
the  yew  amongst  the  rest.  Cotisldering  the  slowness  of  the 
growth  of  this  tree,  and  the  immense  bulk  of  some  of  them^ 
fine  has  reason  to  think  they  may  be  as  old  as  the  Norman 
conquest.  Supposin^j  then  the  yew  to  be  once  planted  irt 
certain  cemeteries,  '^•lien  the  statute  of  35  Ed.I.  A.D.  1307, 
Ircgan  to  operate,  whereby  leave  was  given  to  fell  or  cut 
rfown  trees  in  church-yards,  for  building  and  repairs;  the 
timber  trees  adapted  to  that  purpose  Would  of  course  be 
taken  down  from  time  to  time;  so  that  the  yews  at  last, 
and  in  our  days,  would  be  the  only  trees  left  standing. 
These,  as  unfit  ?or  the  uses  prescribed,  would  consequently 
temain,  and  afterwards,  as  an  evergreen,  be  thought  an 
emblem  of  the  restnrecttOHy  and    even  acquire  some  degree 


of  regard  and  veneration. 


T.  Row. 


17S0,  Fth. 


LXXXIX.  Curious  Specimen  of  early  Printing, 

We  are  happif  to  commwiicate  to  the  public  the  follcwing  vetj^ 
curious  Letter  on  a  subject  in  which  tee  arc  professionally  in-^ 
terested,  and  which,  tee  doubt  not,  "will  be  agreeable  to  our 
Larned  readers. 

To  Thomas  Astle,  Eso. 

Dear  Sir,  Tir;?.  15,  17vSl. 

GlV^  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fortunate'ac- 
quisition  of  a  block  which  was  used  in  the  very  infancy  of 


Cundau  ^pettmeii  bfiarty  Printing. 

^nbtmg^  wtiea  the  qudiatlons  and  necessary  ^xplanationl 
were  cut  in  the  same  piece  of  wood  wilt^  tbe  subject  repre- 
Seuted^  before  moveable  types  were  ihventecl.  .    / 

Yoiirs,  iSir^  is  for  the  second  leaf  of  the  '^  Historia  l^oi^pti 
Johaunis  Eyangelistae,  ejusqiie  Visiones  ApocaTyptlc^e/* 
generafly  cafled  **  The  Apocalypse;'*  in  th^  upp^r  ,part  of 
which  St.  Jdhn  is  represented  as  bein^  carriea  before  tbe 

frsBfect^  with  this  inscription;  "Traham^s  Jphannem  ad 
rcefectum  qui  Y^olorum  culturaiQ  adnichiravit,;"  ,^pu  ,iy^ 
the  fower,  St  Jfbbn  is  embarking  to  be  trxmsporte^  to  Kome^ 
Oyer  which  is  written,  ''  S.  Jooannes  ftonfam  roittitur,  ac 
Xfomiciano  imperatori  crudelissiuf^o  Christianorum  persecu* 
iori  prarsentatur."  .  ^ 

.  t*his,  M.  MaittaireHn  his  Annates  Typdgraphici^  p., 20j 
tmagines  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  four  books  yfhich  .lyere  the 
£rst  attempts  of  the  Art  of  Printii^;  ^hie  second  bein^  tlie 


pliim  humanae  Salvationist'  illustrated  with  subject 
from  the  Old*  and  New  Testaments^  and  with  the  Prologu^f 
aod  Explanations  in  l^ati^i  Rhymes  [this  is  known,  by  th« 
name  ot  *'  Speculum  Salutis/'  or/'  La  Bible  des  i^auvres;**! 
the  third  book  is  of  the  same  cutsy  with  X)utch  Pros^;  and 
fiie  fourth  the  ''Ars  Moriendi,"  or/' Speculum  Moriea» 
tiuni/'  in  which  the  good  and  bad  Angels  are  contending 
ror  the  soul  of  &  <]yinK  personl  ^  ,, 

Palmer,  who  was  himself  a  printer,  gives  the  first  place  to 
the  "  Ars  Moriendi/*  and  the  ge^nid  to  the  '^  Apocalypse/' 
fp.  53,  41 ;  and  tells  us  that  its  "  Paper  has  the  .mark  of  the 
heifer'^  head  and  homs,  vebicti  is  allowed  to  be  the  mark 
in  the  paper  Fanit  used^  whose  first  essays  w^re  fronl  Y4S¥>, 
to  1450." 

We  have,  therefore,  no  reitson  to  give  any  credit  to  tliose 
Batch  writers  who  would  compliment  their  countryman^ 
Laarence  Coster,  of  Haerlem,  with  the  invention  of  every 
branch  of  the  art  of  printing,  atid  say  that  these  books  were 
printed  so  early  as  between  1428  and  1435;  nor  can  it  be 
alloweil  that  Coster  was  either  a  painter  or  ^n^ten  [See 
*•  Id6e  ffeo^ale  d«i  &tampe8j^"  p,  333.}  ,  ., 

M.  Chretien  Frederic  Wehzel,  Inspector  of,  the  Cabinet 
of  Prints  and  Drawings  dt  the  Blectorial  GfalleryAt  Dresdenj 
t^ho  has  givefii  lis  a  large'volume  in  octavo^  }77l>  under  the 
title'  of  '^  Id(^e  generate  ^'une  Collectiop  complette  d'fis* 
taitilpes,''  p.  334,  &a  Miys,  that  he  has,  foiind  six  different 
^itiohs  of  the  ''  fiistoria  Sancti  Jobannis  Evan^elistie,  ejus^ 
diie  Visiones  Apocalypiicse.'^  which  were  all  printed^  op  on<( 
side  of  the  paper  dnly^  with  stich  a  tool  as  tbe  makers  of 

▼oi*.  X.  A  a 


354  Slone  ifi  the  Coronation  Chair.  -^ 

playing  cards  use;  the  first  of  theoi  he  mentions  consists. of 
48  blocks/ inbst  of  wbich,  like  yours,  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  '  A  complete  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna;  the  ink  very  pale,  and  the  figures  illu- 
minated, as  are  those  of  several  other  copies. 

Dr.  Askew's  copy  of  this  work  was  bought  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
{Origin  of  Printing,  by  Bowyer  and  Micbols,  8vo.  1776. 
p.  175.]    • 

'  Your  print.  Sir,  belongs  to  the  first  edition;  for,  in  the 
second,  tne  stem  of  the  tree  in  the  upper  part  is  straight, 
bearing  three  boughs ;  and,  in  the  lower,  there  are  five 
ropes  fastened  to  the  mast,  instead  of  four^and  the  two  trees 
are  omiited. 

The  very  early  prints,  from  wooden  blocks,  without  th^ 
,  least  shadowing  or  crossing  of  strokes,  we  taay  conjecture 
vrerc? 'first  schemed  by  the  illuminators  of  manuscripts  and 
makers  of  t)laying  cards:  these  they  inelegantly  daubed 
over  with  colours,  which  they  termed  illuminating,  and  sol<f 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
valuable  missal^  elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum: 
and  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  their  sub- 
jects being  religious,  and  particularly  by,  one  of  their  books 
being  called  the  '*  Poor's  Bible." 

Desirous  of  giving  you  joy  on  possessing  the  other  47 
blocks, 

1  remain,  Sir,< 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

i7Sl, jipriL  Cha.  RooBfts 


.  XC.  Stone  in  the  Coronation  Chair. 

Mr,  Urban,  Oct.  4. 

The  famous  stone  inclosed  in  King  Edward^s  chair,' in 
which  the  monarchs  of  England  are  seated  at  their  coro- 
irations;  seems  to  have  continued  lindisturbed,  through,  a 
succession  of*' ages,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  \i\  NIr.  Wid- 
more's  valuable*  History  of  that  Abbey,  'Lond.  1751.  4to, 
p.  BO,  is  the  following  passage:''^  A. D.lspG,  King  Edw.  L 
first  brought  from  Scotland  the  rtgalia  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  stone' fabulously  reported  to   have    been  Jacob*8 


'H 
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piUdw  i  which  he  sent  tof  this  churchy  and  where'  it  is  at  this 
time  under  the  cotonation  chair."  Doubt8>  however^  may 
ftrise,  whether  this  be  the  identical  stone  "  brought  front 
Scotland  ;*'  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  description  of  it 
in  the  subsequent  passages  extracted  from  Sir  David  DaU 
rymple's '^  Aunals  of  Scotland  from  the  accession  of  Mal- 
colm [II.  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  in  two 
4to  volumes;  Edinburgh^  1776  and  1779*'' 

''  1296.  As  an  evidence  of  his  absolute  conquest,  he  gajtre 
orders,  tbat  the  famous  stone,  regarded  as  the  national  pal- 
ladium, should  be  conveyed  to  Westminster.*'  ' 
'*  The  stone  is  thiis  described  by  William  Hemingford> 
torn.  I.-  p.  37.  '  Apud  monasterium  de  Scone  positus  erat 
Lapis  pergrandis  in  ecdesia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  altare,  con-* 
cavusr  quidem  ad  moduttt  rotunda  cathtdra  corifectuSy  in  quo 
futuri  Reges  loco  quiast  coronationis  pohebarttur  ex  more. 
Rege  itaque  novo  in  Lapide  posito;  missarum  solemnia  in- 
cepta  peragnntur;  et,  praeterquam  in  elevatione  sacri  Do-* 
niinici  corporis^  semper  lapidatus  mansit.*  And  again,  torn.  I. 
p.  100.  ^  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  prsecepit  tolli  et  Lon- 
doniis  cariariy  Lapidem  lilum,  in  quo,  ut  supra  dictum  est/ 
Reges  Scotorum  solebant  poni  loco  coronationis  suse,  et  hoc 
in  signum  regm  i:onquesti  ei  resignati*  Walsingham  men« 
tions  the-  use  to  which  Edward  put  this  stone:  '  Ad 
Westmonasterium  transtulit  ilium,  Jubens  inde  fieri  cele« 
hrvLniimn  cathedram  sacerdotum.'  1  have  transcribed  this' 
account  of  the  fatal  stone,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
appearance  of  the  stone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  West"* 
minster.**    I.  242. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Scotland 
appears  to  have  been  this:  *^  1328.  The  stone  oh  which  the 
kinsrs  of  Scotland  were  w6nt  to  sit  at  the  time  of  their  coro« 
nation  shall  be  restored  to  the  Scots."  A  writ  has  been 
discovered  under  the  privy  seal,  July  1,  1.^28,  by  Edw,  III. 
to  the  Abbot  and  Monies  of  Westminster,  reciting  *'  that  his 
council  had  in  his  parliament,  held  at  Northampton,  agreed* 
that  this  stone  should  be  sent  to  Scotland;  and  requiring 
the  Abbot  and  Monks,  in  whose  custody  it  was,  to  deliver 
it  to  the  sheriifs  of -Londoni  who  were  to  cause  it  to  be' 
carried  to  the  Queen  Mother."     1 1.  127.' 

One  of  the  heads  also  of  the  conference  between 
Edward  III.  of  England  and  David  If.  of  Scotland,  was 
this: — "  1363.  The  King,  after  having  been  crowned  King 
of  England,  to  come  regularly  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland^  ' 
and  to  be  crowned  King  at  Scone,  in  the  royal  chair,  which 
is  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  English/'     II.  255. 

A  a  2 


^^^\^g  bfOHg^it  ikit^^  .«vi4cQC(ef  tpgetber  relfitWc  \p  fir 
fiunpm  rtone,  ^jqi^  pf  your  unUqu^riw  |C|>rres]^opdewlLs  wiO 
probpyy  favpiir  ypw  i^i^^  fypif  tboM^hts  npoD  (be  ^bjecf^ 
yi}fiif:)i  »t  pfrespi)^  r^quire^  ^l^cirf^Uon  tp  tbiP  (^pipiop  of 

1781^  Oci.  Amtiqua&iv». 

Mb.  UrbaA/ 

.  YOUR  ppnrf»[rPft4evt  Al^tiqnwrim  pf?1^)«x^s  bim#tf 
without  cause  about  tb«  stope  po  wbjcb  tbft  kipg^  of  Scot* 
lapd  usec|  to  sit  a(  ^i^ir  cprppatioD.  T))fi  o^gip^  biatorians 
^hoip  h^  cite^  call  it  ^  ^fct^c  li|ip  )(  r^^H^  chair;  wbicb  last 
^pr^saioo  ficM'^cts  pp(  s^i  all  froip  tbe  pre^nt  fprm  io  Mrhicb 
ife  9ep  it  ip  W^Hrpiost^c  Abb^Yi  •  V9umi^  sto^e^  yWa 
St  Efjward'^  ^hai^i  thpogb  it  aa^  \fi  \\if  U^n%^  fioden^ 
Apnillifit  to  P9t?  ibe  ipnp9  Ifonf  ^f^d  ^ir  9oi)UQVfrtibl|j 
vitbofit  Ihat  pr^cisiqp  irhil^  i)»  4P  |B9^ptial  ^9;  an  bistariaDj 
i(od  IQ  vrhich  bp  so  T^ie\y  l^ils* 

Alexapdec  ^^i^s  croiynpp  King  of  S^tlasd^  f  spper  f^Mr- 
^mm  reg^lf^ipj  scil.  if»<<^,"*  f pH^l4•  p.  758t.  ed-  Hearuej 
ivb^rct  ludeec^  tbp  D^ll*  AftS*  read^  Z^'^^^iz^  Williain  Pak* 
•  ipgtpD^f  Phrqp.  ii)  he\.  poll.  L  4^j  ai^s,  '^  King  Edward 
q^red  to,  Si.  ]^^Y^ard  at  \Y^8^ip3^fX  thf;  c^^r,  sceptre, 
and  crpwn  pf  go(d  of  tbf^  Sipottis|pi  Kiog-**  C^rte,  11.  ^64, 
€^\\^  it  '*  ^be  ^ne-c^^rtV.*'  ^nigb^P^  (,^81>  ^^  f^cit  ^riari 
lapidemtk^  {jondppia^  ip^qpor^^s  Spotiie  solept^s^  ppsiti 
iu  9X19^  9oronaciope/'  IVhuh-  Wei^t.  p^  400>  ''  R^  obtulit 
beato  Regi  Edvartlo  regalia  regis  Scotie/Zrii^Mfr/  yidelicel, 
scep^u^ic^u^  aurepi^  c^Il|  corona."  HoIlingsh^d>  Vol.  IIL 
p.  913^  HisL  of  S^ptlwd,  'f  l^in^  £d«riurd  took  tbp  chair  ^ 
iV^r^/e  witb  biniy  and  did  plac^  it  fi  l^^^ip^t^r^  wbore  it 
remaini^^b  yet  up^tp  tl^9  dav.''  And  ip^  Iptia  Hisitory,  VpU  II. 
p^.  ^1.  b9  says,  '^  h^  V>pl^  fcopi  Scodq  the.  marble  stooTi 
^h^^ri^ppon  tbe  kipgs  of  Spotiand  w^i;e  apcustomed  t^  ait  4». 
A  cb^ir  at  the  ^m^  of  their  cprppatiioa^  which  Kiog  Edwaid 
lif^^  caused  tp  be  translicrrecl  to  VVestminster,  and  there 
placed  V>  s^rve  for  a  cliaif /or  the  prieU  to  u$  m  at  the  altar '^ 
Sijtow,  207,  and  Fabiap,  Pt.  YH.  p.  130. 

It  is  remarkable^  that  OrafVon,  p,  177j  <;al)fl  tbe  regmfysot 
Spotland;  tbe  qrpi^n  i^^itb  tbe  sceptre  and  the  cloth  4^' estate, 
which  King  Edward  offered  at  ot  Edward's  sbrine»  HecU 
Boetios,  xiv.  fol  3096,  calls  it  cafhidram  lapidtam.  Stow 
aavs^  as  Qraftpn  and  t'abiap,  that  tie  found  tbe  rfgalUs^  bat 
»»i«i  ^c  pffer^d  the  piiaji:. 

But  Buphajmg's.  ^ccoppt  of.  it  will  completely,  splye  tke 


Stdhu  in  tiit  (M^SiAfM  C^n  557 

*l!!cirf«y,  attd  peirh'apVjd^fif^  th^  giVWg  iethe  rfdhbt^nain^ 
4f  ^r^j^^r  iind  cki»;  m  teHs  us^  tkat  King  Rebhkhyinr  Oa 
ninth  century,  transferred  from  ^^le  to  Sd<>be  tlBl^'riiai^f^ 
ctone  {$azum  marmoreum)  which  had  travelled  hither  frpfli 
Ireland  and  Spain,  a^d  inbl6s^J  it  in*  d'Wo6denr  chair,  '<  m 
cathedram  ligneam  wcli^is^m  ibi  frosuit,**  sind  yilli.26.  0peak<^ 
ing  of  its  removal  by  Edward',  be  calls  it,  '^  lapidtni  niarmo^ 
rtum  fUdemfiii  qao  £«Miih  r^gm  crajtineti  viilgd  ]l6f:su«<tai 
erat.'*  In  the-  order  fbr  restjdring  it  io  tbe  reign  <k  JEdw.  IIC 
it  is,  '<  la  pierire  sur  quele  les  jpois  d^Esooss^  sbulbieot  seer 
auVt^mps  de  Inr  couromtoti^  . 
Harding  is  still  more  explicit.    He  saya  of  Edward: 

And  as  be  ^ame  boipeyrscrd  by  Si^m  away,* 
i^e  regall  thereof  of  Scotland  then  he  brought 
Ai^d  sent  it  forth  to  Westminster  for  aye^ 
Tobd  theN'uk' acMrli  dendrj  wrought. 
For  a  masse  priest  to  sytte  lo  when  be  ought;* 
Which  was  theine  standying  besyde  the  shryne 
In  a  cbeire  of  old  time  made  fall  fyne. 

Yet  this  rhiming  chronicler  seems  hardly  sufficiently  clear 
whether  Edward- made  a  cihiilit^  for  the  stcm^and  the  priest, 
0X  whether  the  stone  was  in  its  original  chair.  The  apply- 
ing'it^tb  jthe^us^  of  a  priest,  was  a  degradHtMti^  of  it  from 
its  original  use,. 

from 

Camd( __   --      >    »     ;.  .       •..  w 

ihinsteir^AVbejr.  an?  ib'niohumenls^  /^  ^uxfd  quidem  solium 
aShuc'Mi  hac  regii'^  capella' s^r'vat^r' cum  saxoJdcotdp  ut 
vocaKt,  Wfposiio'J^  |Je  adds  the  foUowirig  inscription  hang 
(tjh'a'boaraby  it^  which'  b'e>ing^  vyith  all\ucb  written  m^mo«- 
rtat^with  whi6h  thW  abbey  abounded,  long  sin^e  gone, 
ahd  serving;>t6  ascertain  the  points  in  question,  I  have  here 
t'ransc^ed; 

Si  qoid  baben^  verl  vel  Chronica,  chna-fidesre^ 
^  Claadil^ur  iiac  ^catbedra-  nobili;^  eccb  h.pis. 

Ad  caput  eximliis  Jacob  quondam  patriarcha 
.Quecp  posuit  cemens  numina  mini  poli; 

Qiieih  tim^^'Stbth''^b'6Xiirii  qAasi  victor  honoris, 
Edvardus  primus.  Mars  velut  armipotens,     . 

Sfcimi'iiWl  diaM{t6l»,  fiblst^rr  viilSdiisiiih^si*f|^lct6k^9 ' 
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Robert  of  Gloucester  only  mentions  the  wiMe  niarhle  sione^ 
and  that  Edward  '*  Besyde  the  shryne  of  Seyot  Edward  at 
Westroinatre  let  bitte  ^ette/' 

Drayton  in  Polyolb.  Song  XVII.  says, 
The  seat  on  which  her  kings  inaugurated  were. 

On  which  Selden  cooiments  firom  Boetius  as  biefore, 
(Weaver,  Fun.  Mon.  458,  9.)  Speed,  Chron.  p.  558,  calls  it 
the  marble  chair. 

Camden.  Brit,  in  ScotL  calls  it  saxum  lignea  cathedra 
inclusum. 

If  these  hasty  observations  do  not  satisfy  your  corre«* 
spondent^s  doubts,  I  trust  he  will  be  candid  enough  to  tell  us 
so. 

An  English  ANTiat/ARv. 
1782,  Jan. 


XCI.  Ailes  in  Cornish  Churches. 

Mk.  Urban,  ..  June,nB\. 

JN  almost  all  the  Cornish  churches  (at  least  those  I  have 
seen)  there  is  a  singularity  which  I  have  not  observed  in 
churches  elsewhere.  There  is  a  north  aile,  which  is  some* 
times  fitted  up  with  seats,  but  mostly  is  a  place  only  for 
rubbish ;  and  it  is  never  used  as  a  vestry,  very  few  churches 
in  this  county  having suqh  a  room;  and  wnere  they  have,  the 
▼estry  is  in  a  different  place  from  this  north  aile.  I  cannot 
conceive  for  what  purpose  this  half-transept  (if  I  may  give 
it  such  a  name)  was  adided  to  the  church  when  the  building 
viras  erected,  as  it  is  now  seldom  used  for  seats  for  any  part 
of  the  congregation.  If  any  of  your  antiquarian*  corre* 
spondents  woiud  favour  fyour  Cornish  readers  with  their 
opinion  iipon  the  subject,  and  also  inform  them  whether  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  churches  in  this  county,  they  vFOuld  oblige 
more  than  one  of 

Yoqr  cQQstapt  readers  aqd  admirers, 
tP.  S.  I  might  add  at  the  same  time  another  circumstance, 

whipb  se^ms  to  in$  pe9uliar  tP  tb^  cburybi^s  of  Cornwall* 


Jilts  in  Cornish  Churches.  3'59 ' 

There  is  id  most  parishes  of  this  couaty  a  field  (generally 
near  the  church-yard,)  which  is  generally  called  the 
^cn/ry*  (perhaps  sanctuary) \  but  this  field  is  not. always, 
glebe  land,  or  at  least  has  been  filched  firom  the  church  in 
some  instances.  Hoiv  csune  this*  name  to  be  given  to  one, 
field  only  in  a  parisli?  and  why  is  npt  t^is  field  a/u^oy^l glebe. 

1781,  Jii/y.  .  S,N. 


Mr*  UtBAN, 

•  ACCEPT  a  fiew  cortjectures  relative  fo  the  ancient  use 
of  North  AileSy  observed  by  your  correspondent -in  altsost- 
all  the  Cornrsb  churches;  andf  not  elsewhere^  and  to  a  field 
generally  n^ar  the  cfaurcfa-yard,  and  eommonly<^lled  ihe' 
sentry, 

'  The  ailes,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  I  conceive  X6  have 
been  chantry-chapels,  and  to  have  in  Cornwall  the  singu- 
larity of  bein^  always  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churches ;  fbr  m  other  counties  the  situations  of  them  are 
not  so  limited.  They  are  often  fduAd  contignous  to,  and 
cotomtinicating  with,  the  chancel  on  either  6ide  :  near  the 
mitMlfeof  a*  Tew  churches  they 'form  a  north  or  a  south' 
transept;  and  in  somef,  both:  vou  somethnes' see  them, 
though  rai^ely,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  ;  but  they  are 
freqtiehtly  to  be  met  with  at  the  east  ends  of  the  north  and 
sbuth  ailes  in  such  churches  as  have  these  additional  build- 
ings. And  in 'several  churches  they  are  fitted  up  fi>r 
vestries. 

Persons  of  substance  who  resided  in  the  parish  usually 
founded  these  chantries,  knd  they  were  commonly  endowea 
with  houses  and  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more* 
priests,  who  were  to  sing  masses  at  the  altar  of  some  favourite* 
samt,  for  the  souls  of  the  fbunder,  and  of  any  other  persons 
her  bad  mentioned.  They  were  also  burial-places  for  the 
founders  and  their  fBmilies  ;  and  from  their  having  been 
builtand  repaired  by  the  owners  of  dny  estate  and  mansion, 
the  heirs  and  successors  acquired  an  exclusive  right  to 
them.  After  the  jRefoitnation,  if  the  chapels  were  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  bearing  of  diviAe  service,  the 
proprietors  of  them,  if  protestants,  erected  stets  in  tbekn 


♦  l*rob*abIy  cemttry  (or  boryini^-grouDd,)  as  the  old  Cemetry-gate  at  Can* 
t«rbury  is  caUed  by  corruption  Centry-gatt^  See  Gostling's  Walk,  p.  119, 
Sd  ediu    £, 
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•  •>     •  ■  *         *         • 

for  the  use  ofttjeniselves  and  Ihei^  domestics^  aqd  Qf  cQur9^ 
were  carefui  to  keep  thein  in  a  decent  cbnditior^.  ^ut  whei^ 
ttie  familiek  Were  Extinct,  and  the  mahsipris  decayed,'  o^ 
vrhen  the  Owners  of  them  lived  in  other  places,  the  cbapeiti 
ii;ere  gradualfj'  neglected,  and  at  last  became  derelict  If 
\irantea  by  My  of  me  inhkbitanU*  the  psirisb  topk  possessipQ 
of  them,  and  in'  thiii  ca^e  the  sanie  attientifobi  was  shewn  iq 
them  as  to  the  other  part9  of  the  fabric  j  otherwise,  they 
were'dtily  places  for  rubbish,  as  the  north  ailes  of  the 
churches  ia  Cornwall  are  represented  to  be.  While  they 
needed  onljr  a  slight  repair,  the  cburchwanlens  might  per* 
haps  direct  it  to  be  done;  but  no  sooner  di^ii  ajpipear.that 
the  upl|t)ldjing  ^f*  iik^m  wo«l<J  hnna  ^  l^e^vy,  e^ppqse  nppn 
the  piMriM^j  thaq  they  wf^r^  mS^re^to  fi|Jl  tp.  ruio;^  and  iiit>ri; 
4er  lo  picvjE^i  ail  ^rthi^r  cl^g^  l^y.  budding  i^  jmty>}ffik 
th^y  W^r%  ^<LMy  We^iilft  Wt  put  odf  t^  9burdj*  % 
many  c^hurches  are  plainly  to  h6  discovered  the  arches,  pf)^^ 
filM  up»  tbrp«|^  fff^^  v^^  thfi  wtrapc^  Uffff  ib^sc 

b  the  first  yeiir  qf  Kipg  WsfytH,  V^  dl  chap^e^  wm, 
distobre$|  »|y  aqt  of;  p^rUwigpt,  a,^  t;he  l^pusfiS)  and  laiid% 
utiitb  wbipk  th^  ^er^.md(fwM  ifw  y^sjed  ij^  tliei  cijpwju 
irJ^re>lK>w«ffe  **Xdi4.np);lqBacfintiB}W,  bejnggWW»l4 
10  the ^Vf^nAm» 9^ thft c^ij.  l^^yiw iVWprb^l^P «iP^ 
of  4ie,revQpii^.  of  4*ftinfiuipben|^pf  the.iipsBpqUije  j^ 
they  cQUldL  Dot  b^.  cqnfi4eKed  a^.gJshci  U«ls,  Thp.4cn/fjj 
iSelds,  oQilceming  wjbich.  yop)r.  09rr;eppQnd^iijl;  xuiikea  aiiiu^, 
iftiry  in  the  |pp|tsprii{f  to,  his  le^ft^^  wer^,  ifiq^f  Bff^f?^'?-- 
mpropriatpi}  ipr  tli#  spppoitj:  qt,  tjj^chpatjry^pfjeste  who  otj-. 
nciated  in  the  ailes,  or  chapels,  noticed  by  him.    Buf.  I  ijif^.^ 

fftfnm  him  ip  stlppp^iilg  that  s^anffjjf  w?f  A^or^sqal 
itppellaMon  of  tb^m :  no/..do  I  agrfip  w^tfj  ih^e  Ii^qe4iCditQc. 
of  your  useful  Miscellany,  whq  has^sfin^f^  it  tOA'Sffi^jr  ^ 
c€mtfys  or  Imn/wgrgrp^n^s  Tq  me .  it,  s^w  tp,  be,  a  cor-, 
ruption  of.  th^  wf^^chq^ffy^^^^yl  r^^jief  incliuc^  to  this  noij 
tioA,  because?;!  h«^ye,liefMr4  of  «9fp«5  l^PVseSx^^fl  JWWjwat  ar^, 
»  denominated,  ApVfp^  Feck^^^}^,K^tt  iu  i^cflte,. 
<yx  the  north,  side,  of  tbft  cfturc,ft,  spQ^p  fifty  yem^  ng^  t^^ 
6undatipn.wa)kqfja  chapuywefct  tyiuc;^  wlg^^  hfd^b^ 
louged'.tpa  pir.e^fipJ;(WyM.t|«i.I«y«s^te(^aff^;  and.nqi, 
ff^'frpm  tbe-ctMircb-yvd,  if.  a^  tenejnept  ^m,9^f:  6c]Ji^ 

Yoursj^  &c. 
17  W,  -/^j!>n7^ 


3^CIL  Mpnastfc  Hegbtisrs  gf  Edmund-t  Bifry  A(piia«teqr. 

I.  Trapiilaiiaji9  qf  thrtp  authe^itic  JtcgUtcn  i^the  iUC^no^^iy 
i^'  SL  £dnmd'^  BuryJ'i^ni^erl^  hcft,  bji  thf  moist. 

('  This  indenture  certifieS|  th^t  Master  Jbbn  Swa^sban^ 
^a€|-i9t  of  the  inonastery  qf  St.  Ed^iiind^s  Bui;y,  \vitb  the  coiit 
ivent  and  permissioii  of  l^e  prior  and  convent  of  th^  sanie^ 
^h  demised  ^nd  to  farm  let  to  Simeon  Lolepeke  of  Bufj 
^foresaid-y  yeoman,  the  manor  called  Habyrdon  in  Burj^ 
aforesaid,  &c.  to  hare  and  to  bold  for  the  term  of  ^even  years, 
^c.  paying  yearly,  /S(c.  And  the  sf^id  Simeon,  bis  executory 
and-assigns,  sbaii  nnd  or  cau^e  to  be  fopnd  one  white  buUeveryi 
year  of  his  term  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  that  any  gentler 
yf om^n  fmulier^fn  g^enerqsaffi)  or  any  other  woipep,  from  der 
▼otion  or  vows  by  them  made,  shall  visit  the  tomb  of  th# 

floriou^  king,  and  martyr  St.  Edmund,  to  make  the  oblation^ 
f  the  said  white  bull,  ^c.  In  lyi^ness  yrhereof,  to  one  par( 
the  seal  ot  the  sacnst  is  affiled,  &cc.  Dated  the  4th  day  of 
^une,  in  the  eecoqd  year  of  the  reign  of  King  H^nry,  Kin^g^ 
of  England,  the  seventh  since  the  conquest.** 

0.  Jffpther  Mt!gi$t€r  qf  t^taid  Monasfefy. 

^'Thi9  indenture,  made  the  1 2th- day  of  September,  ia 
the  1 1th  y^F  of  the  reigfi  of  King  Benry  VIII.  betweeii. 
Master  Joan  Eyp^  saprist  of  the  monastery  of  St.  fldmund'n 
^ury,  and  Ricnard  Skinner,  of  Bury  a|oresaid,  husbandr 
man,  qertifies  that  the  f^fpi'^said  John  Kyej  with  the  co.usent|. 
&c.  hath  demised  ^d  {p  taxfci  let  to  the  aforesaid  Richard 
the  manor  of  Habyrdon^  &c.  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  &c., 
and  the  said  Richard  shall  fin(|  on^  zphitp  bull  as  often  as  it 
9ha)l  bappen,"  &,c.  <is  biforf. 

3.  Amthpr  crigpuU  uu^rwffmt^  wUh  the  titular  tea^  of  the 

ido^aUiry  amiextd, 

« 

fVTI)i9  ip<}enture  certifies  that  ^e  John,  bv  divine  pert 
fttissiQUi  abbot  of  tl)e  mpnastery  of  S(,  Edmundrs  Bury,  wit^ 
the  consejQt  and  permission  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  th^ 
^ame,  have  demised  apd  to  farm  let  tp  Robert  Wright|. 
giozi^i  and- to  John  4nM^^  P^Wt^rei^^pf  Bury  aforetfaid^ 
pvr  iQanof  pf  Habyrdpni  nvith  the  appurtenances  pertaining 
4p  theo|qc^pf  ^acnstotopr  sa^mooastery,  &c«  to  bold  from, 
tne  feast  of  St.  ll^ichael  the  Archangel  next  ensuing  after 
(b^date-of^th«s6>  proseiitBy  for  the  term  of  twenty  years, 
^c.  pay  ins  ve^^iy.  Vff  the  taid  ijolbo^  and  his  su9cessors,  for 
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the  use  of  the  ofHce  of  sacrist,  20l.  4s.  &c.  And  the  said 
Robert  and  John  shall  find  one  white  Indl  every  year  of  the 
aforesaid  ter^n,  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  that  any  gentle- 
woman, or  any  other  woman,  from  devotion  or  vows  by  them 
made,  shall  visit  the  shrine  of  the  glorious  king  and  martyr 
St.  Edmund,  to  make  the  oblations  of  the  said  white^buli, 
&c.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part  of  this  indenture  re- 
jDaihinnr  wit|i  the  abovenamed  abbot,  prior,  and  convent^ 
fhe  said  Robert  and  John  have  aflSxed  their  seals,  and  to  tbe 
pther  part  remaining  with  the  said  Robert  and  Jobn^  we 
the  above-named  abbot^  prior,  and  convent,  have  caused 
l^ie  common  seal  of  our  chapter  to  be  affixed.  Given  in 
piir  chapter-house  the  xxviiith  day  of  April,  in  the  xxvtb 

icar  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
.ord  1 533.'' 
'  The  waxen  impression,  still  perfect,  has  on  the  face  Su 
£d(nund^  sittine;  on  a  royal  throne,  with  a  bishop  standing  oa 
each  side ;  on  the  reverse  he  is  bound  to  a  tree  and  transti^ced 
with  arrows.  Below,  in  another  compartment,  is  the  body  of 
St.  Edmund,  headless ;  and  near  it  a  wolf,  bringing  back  the 
royal  head  to  restore  it  to  the  body.  The  instrument  is 
thus  indorsed,  Irrotulatiir  per  me^  IValterum  Mildemej/.  A 
transcript  of.  this  sealed  indenture  remains  in  the  Court  of 
Augmentations. 

Whenever  a  married  woman  wished  to.  be  pregnant,  this 
ivhite  bull,  who  enjoyed  full  ease  and  plenty  in  the  fields  of 
Habyrdon,  never  meanly  yoked  to  the  plough,  nor  ever 
cruelly  baited  at  the  stake,  was  led  in  procession  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  viz.  Church -street,  Guild- 
hall-street, and  Cook-row,  of  which  the  last  led  to  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  monastery,  attended  by  all  tlie  monks  sing- 
mg,  and  a  shouting  crowd,  the  woman  walking  by  him,  and 
stroking  his  milk-white  side  and  pendent  dewtaps.  The 
boll  then  being  dismissed,  the  woman  entered  the  church, 
and  paid  her  vows  at  the  altar  of  St  Edmund,  kissing  the 
stone,  and  in  treating  with  tears  the  blessing  of  a  child. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  Luperci  among  the  Komans,  who 
fan  naked  about  the  streets,  and  witli  thongs  of  goatskins 
Struck  women  With  child  in  order  to  give  easy  labour.  Virg, 
iEn.  VIII.  663. 

The  above  are  extracted  from  the  Corolla  Varia  of  the 
Re\'.  William  Hawkins*,  M.A.  schoolmaster,  of  Hadleigh 
ill  Suffolk,  an  entertaining  and  classical,  but  now  scarce 

*  He  itvlcs  himself  .Viiw:    See  oVia.  Met.  1.  8,  -      - 
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publicationi  prhited  at  Cftinbrid<^e  in  ]634'^.     ft  consists  of 

1.  ^*  Eciogae  ires  Virgilianse  dacUiiata! ;  Tityrus,  lui  Pestiln*- 
gtam;    PolHo,    ad    Postlimiatnm ;    Gaiius,    ad   FaHtidium. 

2.  Corydon.  Aufuga  sive  it^^Mt^hxM  Pastoriiia  Acc^piendo 
Reverendo  Patri  ac  domino  Joanni  Kpiifcopo  Uolfensi  per 
bines  Scbold?  HadleiansAiumnos  recitata.  Apr.  9,  1632,  3* 
Nisus  verberans  et  ^npuians  decantatus  per  Mik>8S  vergi* 
feras,  jnridipas.^' 

The  occasion  of  the  latter  was  briefly  this:  the  three 
sons  of  a  Mr.  Colman,  of  Pavton«>Hall  {Carbonius  et  iJarbuH'' 
cult)  being  admitted  at  Hadieigh  school,  one  of  them  in  less 
tlian  two  years,  nnprovolced,  and  untbreatened,  ran  away  ; 
but  a  few  months  after,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  aiid 
scholars,  thoogbt  proper  to  enter  the  school- room,  and 
filthily  bedaoD  a  wooden  horse,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
flagellation;  seen,  bowevpr,  by  one  of  the  boys,  and  boast-* 
ing  of  it  afterwards  to  others.  A  week  after,  accompanied 
by  a  relation,  he  returned  to  repeat  his  pranks,  but  was  then 
detected  by  his  master,  who  very  properly  chastised  him» 
but  gently,  giving  him  only  four  lashes.  For  this  assault 
(as  it  was. termed)  an  action  was  brought  against  him  by  the 
father^  at  Bury  assizes,  and  the  damages  were  laid  at  40l. 
This  action  Mr.  Han^kins  was  obliged  to  defend,  at  ^eat 
trouble  and  expense,  and  at  .last,  before  issue  was  jomed, 
the  plaintiff  withdrew  bis  plea.  AH  the  circumstances  of 
this  ease,  the  law  process,  &c*  are  described  with  great 
elegance  and  humour;  and  several  coixHOendatory  poemf 
^re  prefixed. 

|783>iVbv. 


XCIII.  The  Cell  called  Little  Ease, 

Mr.  Urban, 

J?HE  account  given  in  you  Magazine  for  November  lastt^ 
of  the  closet  called  **  Little  J£ase**  in  the  church  of  St« 

*  U  a|>peara  by  the  register  of  Hadieigh,,  that  <*  Mr.  Williain  Hawkiui, 
pnrat«,  vai  buried  June  89,  1637." 

f  "  From  the  level  of  the  south  waU  of  St.  JUary'i  church,  Leicester,  near 
iU  centre,  and  coeval  with  it,  is  a  closet  formed  partly  by  a  protuberance, 
with  loop  holes,  or  obloDg  apertures  in  front,  looking  into  the  church-yarJ; 
|>acked,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  door,  which  I  well  remember,  opening  into  the 
church;  called  by  tradition  "  little-easo,"  supposed  to  hare  been  a  place  of 
discipline,  where  scarcely  above  one  at  a  time  could  be  admitted  j  and  th«^ 
9nly  ii4  an  erect  posture*'^ 


964  Thf  Cdl  afUitd  HiOe  ^a^. 

Itfary  in  I^i^ester,  brought  tQ  Hiy  fflifui  a  dcaKiiptifHl  I  ftad 
foroieri}'  read  in  Anglia  Sacniy  Vo).  {L  p.  d^  of  the  cell  of 
|Kt  Diip^Un, adjoining  to  &t»  fl^/s  churdb  in  Olastonbnry; 
wd,  on  rei^i«i^  ti^e  passage,  I  find,  in  sQine  instance^  m  very 
Utriking  aiipilitude  l|^tvre<tn  the  two  building.  Osb#m>  ik 
]iis  Lite  of  Dan^tan,  styles  i^  ^^  cellam^  sive  d^tidapd^sii^d 
spela&tMi»  ;*'  and  IVIir.  Wbatton^  in  ib  imte|^  kifenn^  us^^  that 
^  desthi^'*  P)eans  a  small  outward  edifice  cOriiigudas  ta  tbi 
wall  of  a  gr^^AefTy  and  thiU  tb^  wo|rd  pdcura  im  Bede^a  Eclcles. 
Hist  L  3.  c.  iTf  aod  other  wriiers-  Acop/fdinffto  ttba  mook^ 
9^1  historian,  t^e  cell  wae  febdoak^d  by  jDoi^stan  bii&self^ 
find  had  rather  l^  fqpoMi  of  a  sepulclirie'df  the  deod^  tiia»  of 
jm  h^itation  for  the  living  ijb  repre^enti^  it  ta  bvv«e  baeif 
|Sot  inore  than  five  feet  in  lengthy  and  jtwo  and  a  bstf  in 
breadth,  and  its  height  an^vforable  to  thp  ntst/Om^o$  avmttn^ 
provided  h^  !9tood  in  the  hole*  dujp.  af/  ttte -  bottonif  of«  it,  fo^ 
jihat  otherwiae  i^  would  not  be;  higher  thitn  a<  nilfci*0  Iteast^ 
Th^doorseema  to  ha^ei  opened  i  into  •  tl|e  oHurch^^an  yoni^ 
porrespooctantTeqiemblers  that  of  the  clQast.atl  Leioester  t«| 
liave  aone;  but  there  wa& tbisdifibieiH^e  betweeii  tbetM^ 
cidiBces^.  that  in  the-  latter  are-  loopfaoie«*  looking  into'  tb0 
€barch-yard^.wberea«  all>tbe  light  the  foimiwrebeiveil^iMHf 
fiUroughi  a  wioflow  in  the  middle'cf  tbfc  doa^.  In  fhtastrai^* 
apartment. Dnnslan  isi  s^d'  to  havp  ^\ep%',  pi^m^il  aa>  peiv 
JFormed  bis  devotions*  Here,.alspj  ff hUat*b&  wastatdf oHc^  hl# 
bof p  would  piay  o|  it$6lf  for  his>  agiusem0nP;«  ^^4^  it  ^^ 
fliruugh  the.apertore  of  :the  door  of  |:i7iac6ll  hetwasao-lwkv* 
as  to  fasten  bis  red-Jiot  pincers  upon  S^ts^i^s  ndstc  Bat'-tq^ 
wave  the  ridipulqus  part  of  this  legendary  tale;  ii*  is^  fikit^ 
from  Qsbpfn^s  relation,  that  small  strvictufes  of  this  kind 
were  erected  very  early- in*ti^ii^opiHHry;  and  though  Duot 
ftan,  i^nd  some  other  monks  as  rigid  as  hifpself,  might,  by 
way  of  u^ortification,  dwell  in  (bese  places  of  ^^''l^ittle  l^ase,^ 
vet  (as  the  traditional  notion  w|th  respect  to  that  of  (^eicestef 
Imports)  it  i«  very  probable  they  might  be  ipiend^  aiui  ap- 
plied as  prisons,  for  the  security  or  punisbn^ent  pf  persqJMi 
suspected  or  convicted  pf  *hcinqas  offences, 

mhJUn,  ^      .  W,  find  a 
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3^CIV<   Eniaciat^d  Figures  in  Cburcbet. 

Mr.  UrbaK, 

Your  correspondent  B.  R.  mentions  a  circumstance 
Ibat  has  struck  me  as  it  seens  to  have  done  him.  *^  In 
BMtBv  pf  our  cathedrals  is  exhibitedi  on  a  monument,  a 
whole  length  recumbent  figure  of  a  man,  naked,  and  rery 
muck  emaciated:  and  this,  the  observer  is  told,  is  the 
figure  of  a  certaip  bishop,  who  attempted  to  fast  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  perished  in  the  experiment/*  The 
sepetitioii  of  this  story,  in  different  places,  awakened  my 
atten^on  to  it,  and,  upon  recollection,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  such  a  figure  ever  appears,  without  having,  on  a 
BMMre  exalted  part  of  the  monument,  another  recumbent 
figure  of  a  bishojp,  in  poniijkalibus.  Now,  if  this  be  the 
oase,  I  ^Quld  incline  to  explain  it  thus.  In  days  of  yore,  I 
apprehend  that|  after  the  death  of  kings,  prelates^  and  other 
oonsiderable  persons,  their  bodies  were  dressed  in  their  of* 
ficial  robes,  a^d  thus  laid  in  their  coffins;  that  the  last 
ntentioned  figures  are  exact  effigies  of  them  in  this  state, 
aiul  the  first  mentioned  figures  equally  exact  representa*- 
tions  of  their  bodies  before  they  were  thus  habited ;  fbr 
flurely  it  cannot  be  deemed  extraordinary,  that  the  bodtes  of 
auch  persons,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  them  were  far 
advanced  in  years,  should  appear  meagre  and  emaciated 
after  deaths  and  this  will  be  an  answer  to  the  question^  what 
was  desiflned  by  these  last  mentioned  figures,  if  they  are  to^ 
be  found  any  where,  unaccompanied  with  the  effigies  in 
vobes?  I  profess  not,  by  any  means,  to  speak  in  an  authori- 
tative style,  but  merely  to  throw  out  hints,  which  may  engage 
the  attention  of  some  of  your  readers  who  are  much  better 
qualified  to  speak  to  the  subject. 

Yours,  &c» 

1784,  Jan.  E. 

Mr.  Urban,  Burback,  Jpril  23. 

MANY  QJbsei'vations  having  been  lately  made  in  your 
Magazine  by  different  correspondents  in  relation  to  the 
emaciated  figures,  so  frequently  found  in  our  cathedrals 
connected  with  th^  monuments  of  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  for 
I  am  clear  it  was  not  confined  to  these  only,  having  seen 
tbe-sameHlevice-trnder  tlt^  figure  of  a  lusty  well4ed  knight; 
I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  my  brother  antiquaries  will  ad- 
Biit  the  fqlloyving  re^^ons  a^  cp^icliuive   ou   this  subject. 
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Dunne  my  travels  on  the  continent,  a  predilection  for  mat^ 
ters  of  antiquity  mad^  me  seldom  p^ss  by  any  cathedral  or 
old  abbey  without  an  interior  visit  In  several  pf  both  these 
ctenominations,  I  repeatedly  found  the  same  figure  attached 
lo  some  Ciq>ital  monument^  with  this  difference  that  the 
conductor  or  monk  himself,  appointed  to  shew  the  pre-< 
mises^  never  annexed  the  improbabk;  story  of  fasting*,  &c# 
1  remember  seeing  one  of  this  kind  in  the  church  belongings 
to  the  priory  of  Celestin  mouks  at  Heverle,  near  the  towa 
of  Lou  vain  m  Brabant.  I  was  particularly  directed  to  this 
figure  as  an  object  worthy  of  my  curiosity;  it  is  placed  over, 
a  monument  of  a  Duke  de  Croy,  and  represents  a  cadaver* 
in  the  same  state  nearly  as-  in  our  English  cathedrals,  with. 
this  horrible  yet  admirable  singularity,  that  the  worms  are 
seen  in  various  parts  destroying  the  body;  it  is  of  the  finest 
white  marble,  and  executed  in  the  mOst  masterly  manner; 
yet  being  so  natural  and  such  a  melancholy  object,  few  peo*- 
pie  give  it  that  attention  it  deserves.  From  hence  I  would; 
infer,. that,  whatever  might  give  rise  to  the  same  story  told 
ill  most  of  our  cathedral  or  monastic  churches,  it  cannot 
be  applicable  to  all,  but  seems  to  have  been  the  taste  of 
the  sculptors  of  that  age,  aud  no  improper  picture  of  death 
and  the  corruptibility  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  convey- 
ing an  useful  though  luimiiiating  lesson  to  persons  of  high, 
dignity.  I  sincerely  wish  that  all  fabulous  traditions  may  be 
exploded  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  ou 
visiting  oiK*e  more,  at  my  last  journey  to  London,  the  tomb&> 
in  Westminster  abbey,  that  the  verger  no  longer  amuses 
the  gaping  vulgar  with  the  idle  story  of  the  lady  who  died 
by  the  prick  of  a  needle  ui  her  huger,  when  it  is  evident  to 
the  most  common  judgment,  that  the  figure  is  pointing  to  a 
death's  head  below, 

17^4,  May.  Ob$tmato)\ 
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,      §  L  Tfuf  Feast  of  Yule,— Mothering  Sunday . 

Me.  Urban, 

As  a  correspondent  of  yours  is  ucsirous,  amongst -other 


«  Id  Canterbury  cathedral  there  is  »  like  emari:ite<J  figure  under  the  fiue 
■kooument  of  Abp,  Chicht-ley,  of  whom  uo  such  story  is  recorded. 
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customs,  of  knowing  the  original  of  regaling  on  furmety, 
on  what  he  calls  *^  Mothering  Sunday,''  I  have  here  sent 
you  what  has  occurred  to  me  towards  tracing  it  out     As  t9^ 
'*  Mothering   Sunday,"    of   which    another  correspondent 
confesses  his  ignorance,  and  which  indeed  1  never  beard  of» 
before,  I  suppose  it  may  be  some  Sunday  near  Christmas, 
and  has  reference  to  the  winter  solstice,  the  night  of  whichi 
was  called  by  our  ancestors  Mother-nighty  as  they  reckoned 
the  beginning  of  their  years  from  thence.  .  But  be  this  as 
it  will,  I  know  it  is  a  custom  in  the  northern  counties  to- 
have  furmety,  or  frumity,  as  the  common  people  there  call 
it,  on  Christmas-eve  ;  however  the  word  be  pronounced,  it. 
is  probably  derived  frotajruvientum^  ^  wheat*.'     It  is  made 
of  what  is  called  in  a  certain  town  in  Yorkshire,  ^^  kreed 
wheat,*'   or   whole  grains    first  boiled   plump  and    soft, 
and    then   boiled   in  milk  sweetened  and   spiced.     Otie, 
of  the  principal   feasts  among   the  norihern   nations  was 
the  Juulf  afterwards  called  lule^  about  the  shortest  ^ay ;. 
which^  as  Mr.  Mallet  observesf,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to. 
the  Roman  Saturnalia,  feasts  instituted  in  memory  of  Noah,, 
who,  as  Mr.  Rryant  has  shewn,  was  the  real  Saturn,  and, 
from  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  this  subject,  the  Juiil  might- 
have  a  greater  affinity  with  tliem  than  Mr. Mallet  was  aware. 
In  almost  all  the  ancient  nations,  anniversary  se^isons.were 
-observed  in  commemoration  of  something  or  other  relating' 
to  Noah  or  the  deluge:  but  in  process  of  time  the  originals 
were  forgotten  by  many  of  them,  and  they  were  diverted  to 
other  purposes,  which  has  occasioned  some  perplexity.    la. 
September   the   Egyptians,  Canaanites,  an4  others,  made 
bitter  lamentations  for  the  dead  Osiris,  Jammuz,  Adonis, 
Serapis,  or  Apis,  on  the  bier,  by  all  which  names  Noah  was 
denoted ;  and  this  was  in  commemoration  of  his  being  at 
that  time  shut  up  in  the  ark.    They  also  observed  a  festivity 
in  commemoration  of  his  coming  out  again,  when  they  ran: 
about  in  a  wild  disoi'derly  manner,  making  great  exclama* 
tions  with  other  demonstrations  of  frantic  mirth*     Besides- 
which  there  seems  to  me  to  have  been  another  ccjebrated,/ 
as  the  Romans  did  their  Saturnalia,  in  December,  when  all 
were  considered  on  a  level,  like  master,  like  man;  axuj  this 
was  to  express  the  social  manner  in  which  Nqah  lived  about; 
this  time  with  his  family  in  the  ark,  when  tlie  great  storms 
and  tempests  had    ceased,    and   all    the    oppressojs  and, 

,      ■ .  I  r      r • • ■  ■  ~1 —    ~^     ir       I'  «      ar  ^i  i 

'  *  Od  this  head  let  the  curious  reader  consult  "  Tile  Furmctary,"  a  delect- 
aMe  poem  of  the  facetious  Dr.  Kiug.     ScfttacsRivi.  ' 

f  NorttMrAAniiqoities,  \ol.  1.  p.  130, 
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difttorbers  of  matikind  i^fe  dest^y^d.  Of  this  kind,  t  taifS 
k^  Waft  like  feast  Jwd;  and  as  Noah  wa$  not  only  adored  ^ 
me  god  of  the  delage^  but  also  recognised  as  iL  great  bene* 
ftctor  to  mankind  by  teaching  or  improving  them  in  the  art 
of  husbandry,  what  coald  be  mdre  suitable  than  for  them  id 
v6gale  themselves  on  it  with  a  palatable  dish  fofr  those  times; 
ibe  principal  in^edient  of  which  is  wheat }  Thois6  tiitie^ 
nr^ire  held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  idoliser^  of  Noah,  whitbi 
wiftre  adaipited  to  exf^ressr  the  perishing  of  the  old  world  and 
Ae  revival  of  the  nefw,  as  that  of  the  Mw  moons ;  anrd,  zi 
dien  otie  ended  and  another  began,  they  called  it  the  ol<f 
mtid  new  day :  i&fid  the  winter  iKrfdtice  might  ^eerfi  to  ih« 
ttorthem  nations  more  folly  to  answer  this  pmpose,  as  on  il 
tliey  ended  the  dd  and  begah  the  new  year.  Thiat  this  re-^ 
joictfig  on  Christmas-eve  had  its  rise  from  the  Jtiul^and  wai 
exchanged  for  it,  is  evident  from  a  custom  practised  in  the! 
iiDrtbem  counties  of  putting  a  large  ctosr  of  wood  on  the  firtf 
this  ^veniM,  which  is  still  called  the  Ynle-clog :  the  oHginat 
occasion  of  it  may  have  been,  as  the  Jtnd  was  their  greatest 
Cestfvi^,  to  honour  ft  with  the  biest  fire.  About  this,  in  the 
rode  and  simple  ages  after  the  chatkge,  the  whole  household, 
which  was  qilite  apfreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  old  feast,  Used' 
to  sitj  stand,  or  play,  iil  a  sportive  manner,  according  to  th^ 
|iroverb  of  those  times. 

All  friends  around  the  wrekin. 

Now  what  gave  occasion  to  this  exchange  was  this :  in  the 
degenerate  ages  it  was  the  usual  method  to  convert  these 
baroarians  by  adapting  the  Christian  religion,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  tneir  ancient  usages  and  customs ;  and  one  most 
prevailing  Way  they  took  for  doing  it  was,  by  promising 
them  they  should  be  indulged  with  th^  same  or  like  feasts 
in  it  as  what  they  enjoyed  before  fn  Paganism.  Hence  for 
the  Juul  Aej  gttve  them  to  understatid  the^^  should  enjoy 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  indulged  them  with  this  part  of 
their  feast  on  iti  eve,  which  they  might  think  innocent,  ana. 
would  not  break  in  much  upon  this  festival,  and  agreed' 
widi  their  ancient  manner  of  beginning  theirs.  However, 
fK>m  that  strong  attathment  the  ihultitude  always  have  for 
their  ancient  customs,  liiariy  of  them  for  some  time  after- 
wards called  it  Christmas  JPtt/^;  and  this's^^nas  to  have  pre- 
vmiied  the  longest  in  ilhe  northern  counties!  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  mat  of  our  Lertfs-  Resurrection  was  sufasti* 
tuted  for  another  festival  they  held  io  the  spring,  or  Easter 
month,  as  April  was  then  cafled,  from  the  easterly  wm^ 
which  prevail  at  this  time,  it  is  called  Easter  amoifg  ui  to 
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tbb  day.  But,  by  tlie  bye,  I  thtiik  k  high  iiohe  this  old 
denomination  was  laid  asidey  and  the  true  qne  restored.  It 
would  be  much,  the  best,  to  have  ail  our  CbristiaD  festivals 
called  by  their  most  true,  simpley  and  expressive  names^ 
that  people  of  all  ranks  might  hence  be  more  strongly 
veoiinded  of  what  great,  glorious,  and  interesting  events 
tbeey  are  intended  to  recal  intti  their  minds,  and  so  be  ex-* 
cited  to  tfatiik  more  seriously  about  them,  and  take  cofn&Mt 
from  tbem.  We  have  another  instance  of  this  impropriety 
in  Acts  xiL  4,  where  our  translators  have  put  Easter  f'or  tho 
Passover.  J*  M. 

Scrutator  observes,  that  "Mothering  Sunday'*  is  ex- 
plained in  Baiiey^s  Dictionary,  9vo.  where  it  is  said,  that 
**  Mothering  is  a  custom  still  retained  in  many^  places  iii 
England,  ot  visiting  parents  on  Midlent  Sunday ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  called  Mothering  from  the  respect  in  old  time 
paid  to  the  Mother  church,  it  being  the  custom  for  people 
in  Popish  times  to  visit  their  Mother  church  on  Midlent 
Sunday,  and  to  make  their  offerings  at  the  high  altar." 

A  Nottinffhamshire  correspondent  tells  us,  that,  when  he 
was  a  scliDoT-boy,  the  practice  on  Christmas-eve  was  to  roast 
apples  on  a  string  till  they  dropt  into  a  large  bowl  of  spiced 
ale,  which  is  the  whole  composition  of  "  Lamb's  Wool ; '  and 
that,  whilst  he  was  an  apprentice,  the  custom  was  to  visit  his 
mother  on  Midlent  Sunday  (thence  called  Mothering  Sun* 
day,)  for  a  regale  of  excellent  furmety. 


§  2.  Lamb's  Wool. — WastaU  Bcnii. 

Mft.  Urban^  Jtotherkam,  Dec,  IT. 

YOUR  anonymous  correspondent  having  said  that  he 
never  heard  of  itfwiV  JVool  on  Christmas-eve,  and  cannot 

fruess  the  meaning,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the  fol- 
owing  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
expression. 

In  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  near  Leeds,  where  I  was  born, 
and  spent  my  youth,  I  remember,  when  I  was  aboy,  that  it 
was  customary  for  many  families,  on  the  twelfth  eve  of 
Christmas,  (not  on  Christmas-eve^)  to  invite  their  relations, 
friends,  and  neighbours  to  their  houses,  to  play  at  cards, 
and  to  partake  of  a  supper,  of  which  minced  pies  were  an 
iudispensable  ingredient ;  and  after  supper  was  brought  in 
the  fVassail  Cupy  or  Wassail  Botiri,  being  a  large  bowl,  such 
as  is  now  used  for  punch,  filled  with  sweetened  ale  and 
VOL.  I.  a  b  ' 
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rofisted  apples — T  have  seen  bowls  used  for  this  purpose  that 
held  above  a  gallon.— ^A  plate  of  spiced  cake  was  first  handed 
libout  to  the  company,  and  then  the  Wassail  Bcwlj  of  which 
every  one  partook,  by  taking  with  a  spoon,  out  of  the  ale, 
a  roasted  apple,  and  eating  it,  and  then  drinking  the  healths 
of  the  company  out  of  the  bowl,  wishing  them  a  merry 
Christmas*  and  a  happy  new  year :  the  ingredients  put  into 
the  bowl,  viz.  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roasted  apples,  were 
usually  called  Lamb^s  Wool,  and  the  night  on  which  it  used 
to.  be  drunk  (which  was  generally  on  the  twelfth-eve)  was 
commonly  called  Wassail-eve* 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  custom  was  very  ancient;  but  from 
whence  it  arose,  or  why  the  mixture  was  called  LamVs  Wool^ 
I  do  not  at  present  pretend  to  account 

Shakespeare  certainly  alludes  to  it  in  his  ^'  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  where  he  makes  Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfel- 
low,  say 

-^'  Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip^s  bowl 


In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crabf. 

And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  1  bob. 

And  on  her  witherM  dewlap  pour  the  ale.'* — 

a  very  common  accident,  especially  to  old  people,  who  often- 
times had  as  much  Lamb^s  Wool  in  the  bowl  as  they  could  lift 
to  their  heads,  and  sometimes  more  than  they  could  do  so 
without  assistance. 

Since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the  Wassail  Bawl,  or 
Wassail  Cup,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called,  is  so  much 
gone  into  disuse  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  I  have 
scarcely  seen  it  introduced  into  company  these  thirty  years. 
— Indeed  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  not  celebrated  since 
that  period  as  it  used  to  be  in  my  remembrance. 

We  have  in  this  place  a  very  ancient  custom  yet  kept  up, 
vix.  the  Curfeu  bellsj  called  here  Culfevy  i.  e.  Cool  Jive,  which 
are  two  of  the  church  bells  rung  alternately,  every  morning 
and  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  during  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas  only,  and  at  no  other  time  of  the  year. — They  make 
a  most  disagreeable  soiind. 

Yours,  &c. 

JosiAii  Beckwith. 


*  The  festival  of  Christinas  used,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  hold  for 
twenty  day«,  and  some  persons  extend ♦■d  it  to  Candlemas. 

f  (  rab->ipi.le« 
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P.S.  Furmety  used,  in  my  rememlurancey  to  be  always  the 
breakfast  and  supper  on  Christmas«eve  in  this  country. 

17»4,  Fch. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

We  find  the  solemnities  of  Corpus  Christi  day  (generally 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Coventry,  and  as  such  recorded 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  and  Pennant^s  Journey  from 
Chester)  were  performed  at  Dublin  with  great  preparation 
of  pageants.    The  glovers  were  to  represent  Adam  and  Eve^- 
an  angel  bearing  a  sword  before  them ;  the  con^isees  (pierhap^ 
curriers,)  Cain  and  Abel,  with  an  altar,  and  their  offering  ; 
the  mariners  and  vintners,  Noah  and  the  persons  in  the  ark^ 
apparelled  in  the  habits  of  carpenters  and  salmon-takers;  the 
weavers  personated  Abraham  and  Isaac,  with  their  offering 
and  altar ;  the  smiths,  Pharaoh  with  his  host ;  the  skinners, 
the  camel  with  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  goldsmiths  were 
to  find  the  King  of  CuUen,  (Cologne ;)  the  hoopers,  the 
shepherds,   with  an  angel  singing,  Gloria,  be. — Corpus 
Christi  gild^  Christ  in  his  passion,   with  the  Maries  and 
angels ;  the  tailors,  Pilate  with  his  fellowship,  and  his  wife 
clothed  accordingly ;  the  barbers,  Annas  and  Caiaphas ;  the 
fishers,  the  apostles  ;  the  merchants,  the  prophets ;  and  the 
butchers,  the  tormentors. — ^Thos.  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare^ 
lord  lieut.  was  invited,  Christmas  1528,  to  a  new  play  every 
day,  wherein  the  tailors  acted  Adam  and  Eve ;  the  shoe- 
makers, Crispin  and  Crispianus;    the  vintners,  Bacchus^ 
and  his  story ;    the  carpenters,  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
Mary ;  the  smiths,  that  of  Vulcan ;  and  the  bakers,  that  of 
Ceres.    The  priors  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Trinity,  and 
All  Saints,  caused  to  be  represented  on  the  same  stage  two 
pla3rs,  Christ* s  Passion  and  the  death  of  the  Apostles.    The 
play  of  The  Nine  Worthies  was  also  acted  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  154U     Harris's  Hist,  of  Dublin,  pp.  143.  145.  147.  MS. 
Harl.  2013  and  2124,  is  a  list  of  pageants  or  plays  to  be 
presented  (16Q0)  by  the  companies  at  Chester.    The  tan* 
ners  are  to  represent  the  creation  of  heaven,  angels,  and 
devils;   the  drapers,  that  of  the  world;  the  water  leaders 
an4  drawers  of  Dee,   the  flood   (Noah^s  wife  swears  by 
Christ  and    St.   John;)    the  barbers  and  wax-chandlers, 
Abraham's  return  from   the  slaughter  of  the  five  kings; 
the  cappers  and  liuenrdrapers,  the  giving  of  the  law;  the 
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wrtghts,  the  ^lutation  and   nativity  ;    tile  painter^  the 
sbephetds ;   the  vintners,  the  three  km« .;  the  mercefs^- 
their  offering ;  the  goldsmiths,  the  slaugfaler  of  the  kinp- 
cents  ;  the  blacksmiths,   the  purification  ;   the  butchers, 
the  temptation ;  the  glovers,  the  curing  the  blind  man,  and 
raising  of  Lazarus ;  the  corvisers  [cordwainers ;}  Christ  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper;  the  bakers,  the  Lord^s  ^uppeft^and 
the  betraying  of  Christ ;  the  fletcbers,  bowyers,co9pev3|  and 
stringers,  tte  passion ;  the  ironmongers^  the  crocifixion ;, 
the  skinners,  the  resurrection  \  the  saddlers,  fke  journey 
to  Emmacis,  and  tlie  appearing  to:  the  otlier  disciplea ;  the 
tailors,   tte  ascension  ;  the  fishmongers^  the  chosiog  of 
Matthias,  and  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  clothwork^ 
ars,  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  bones;  the  diecs,  the  coming 
of  Anti^christ;    the  webaters^  the  last  Judgmeot.    Id  tha^ 
first  of  these  MSS.  is  a  proclanatioD  fi>r  Wbitsun  playsy 
made  by  William  Nowally  cle,Fk  of  the  pcndict^  24  Henry 
VIIL  setting  forth,  that  in  **ould  tyme  not  only  for  the  aug-^ 
xaentacyon  and  increes  of  the  holy  and  catbolick  fiiriii  and 
V>  exhort  the  minda  of  common  people  to  good  devotion  and 
wholsome  doctrine,  but  also  for  the  comoionwealthe  and 
prosperity  of  this  citty  [Chester,]  a  play  and  declaracyon  of 
divers  stories  of  the  lUble,   begitraing  with  the  creation 
and  fall  of  Lucifer,,  and  ending  with  the  generall  judgment 
of  the  worid,  to  be  declared  and  played  c^nly  in  pageants 
in  the  Wbitsonne  weeke,  waa  devised  and  made  by  Sir 
Hen.  Frances,  somtyme  mooncke  there ;  who  gat  of  Cle* 
ment,  then  bushop  of  Rome,  1000  days  of  pardon,  aod  of  the 
l^ushop  of  Cheater  at  that  tyme  40  days  of  pardon,  to  every 
person  resorting  in  peaceable  manner  to  see  and  beare  the 
«aid  plays ;  which  were,  to  the  hoooor  of  Gk>d,  by  John. 
Arnway^  then   mayor  of  Cheater,  his  brethren,  and  the 
whole  cofminalty  Uiereof,  tp  be  brought  forth,  declared, 
a.nd  played  at  the  coste  and  charges  of  the  craftsmen  and 
occupacyona  of  the  said  city,''  8cc.    All   who  disturbed 
them  were  to  he  aocorsed  of  the  pope  till  he  absolved  them. 
Arnway  was  mayor  1327  and  1323,  at  which  time   these 
plays  were  written.by  R^Higgenett  [pnobably  Ranulph  Hig«« 
den]  monk  of  Chester  «ibbey,  whawafi  thrice  at  Rome  before 
he  could  obtain  the  pope^s  leave  to  have  them  in  English, 
In  Thoresby'a  MS*  of  Corpus  Cbrisii  play^  by  Tho.  Cutlet 
and  Rich.  Nandyke,  now  in  Mi>  WaJpole's  possession,  the 
trades  mentioned  are,  weffere&.[ weavers;]  cappen  [liattera, 
fwlded.  in  a  modern  hand;}  e$ttrrenegt$,   gyrdilkers,   tyile« 
thakkers  •  [tilers,,  tliatichers   with  tylea;]  spicers,  shavera^ 
farchH^noers^vS^son^n^  and  •  wyAeitdiiawen  ;.  iiieKoeifis» 
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fad^ed  m  modeflm,]  Ri<;bard|  fiilJaer  of  Moreton,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  being  the  first  of  that  trade,  at  least  in  the  North 
pf  England,    f  iiUer*a  Worth*  York.  829.    Thoresby,  Due. 

|fc  517. 
A  note  of  the  particulars  of  the  properties  of  the  stage* 

Elay  played  at  Lincoln  in  the  month  of  July,  a^  6  Regine 
liizabetbe,  in  the  time  of  the  mayoralty  of  Richard  Carter ; 
v^hidi  play  was  then  played  in  Bfoadgate  in  the  said  city^ 
and  it  was  of  the  story  of  Qld  Tobit  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Lying  at  Mr.  Norton's  house,  in  tenure  of  William  Smart: 

First,  Hell  month  with  a  nether  chap. 
Item^  A  prison  with  a  covering* 
Item,  Sarah's  chambre. 

Remaining  in  St.  Swithin^s  church : 

Items,  A  great  idol,  with  a  dub. 
Itevi,  A  tomb,  with  a  covering« 

Item,  The  cyty  of  Jerusalem,  with  towers  and  pinnacles. 
It^m,  The  cyty  of  Ratgea,  with  towers  and  pinnacles. 
Item,  The  cyty  of  Nineveh. 
Item,  The  king's  palace  of  Nineveh* 
Item,  Old  Tobye's  hoose. 

Item^  The  Israelite's  honse,  and  the  neighbour's  bouse. 
ICem^  The  king's  palaee  at  Laches. 

Item,  A  firmament,  with  a  fiery  clood  and  a  double  tlond,  in 
the  costody  of  ThOi  Fuibeck,  alderman. 
We  see  here  the  origin  of  our  stage-plays,  which  were 
at  first  only  chose  pageants  wfaieh  after-ages  levelled  to  the 
decoration  of  a  lord  mayor's  show. 

1784,  Feb.  Qu 


XCVIL  Orfg^ft!  ef  the  Oftces  of  Lord  Higrh  Constable  and  Eail 

MarshaU 

Mr.  Ueban, 

Titles  of  honour^  as  well  a«  those  of  office,  frequently 
lie  so  iar  back  in  the  memorials  of  antiquity,  that  it  is  some^ 
times  difficult  to  discover  the  genuine  meaiiing  of  their  apr 
pellations ;  partly  owing  to  the  obsolete  state  of  the  language 
in  which  the^  are  conveyed  to  us,  and  partly  to  a  long  series 
of  investigation,  to  be  pursued  in  a  variety  of  authors,  many 
of  whom  diffsr  in  thei^r  sentiments  upon  etymologies.  Thus 
it  often  happens,  that  the  village,  which  we  want  to  arrive 
at,  seems  to  the  e)'e  to  be  at  a  small  distance :  but  many 
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turnings  and  windings,  many  unfrequented  paths,  are  Very 
often  to  be  passed,  before  we  can  reach  it. 

The  two  most  ancient,  and  most  puissant  officers  of  this 
state,  were  the  constable  and  marshal ;  originally  two  offices 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  There  are  many  authorities 
ivhich  must  be  examined  with  attention,  before  we  can 
command  the  true  signification  of  these  words.  Say  some, 
the  word  constable  ov^es  its  origin  to  the  iincient  Teutonic 
cunnings  '  king/  i^nd  stable,  <  firm  ;*  so  that  according  to  thb 
idea,  the  constable  was  an  officer  who  gave  strength, 
firmness,  or  stability,  b)^  bis  office,  to  the  king.  Verstegan, 
indeed,  is  of  this  opinion ;  but  many  other  authors  differ 
from  him.  But  when  we  find,  that  this  officer  is  styled 
Constabularixu^  the  true  construction  must  be,  that  such 
officer  was  the  person  who  took  care  to  provide  stabling, 
and  other  necessaries,  for  the  king's  horses.  Thus  in  the 
Register''^  88,  the  marshal  is  said  to  be,  Constabularius  exet'^ 
citus  nastri,  Fitzherbert,  Nat,  Brev.  84.  The  word  marAal, 
after  much  travel  over  etymological  ground,  seems  to  be  de« 
rived  from  the  Teutonic  Mare,  ^  a  horse,'  now  a  British  word^ 
and  Scale  in  the  same  language,  which  signifies  *  an  overseer, 
guardian,  or  curator ;'  and  Verstegan,  upon  consulting  his 
work,  seems  to  coincide  with  this  etymology.  The  first  par* 
liamentary  acknowledgment  of  this  officer  is  in  an  Act  13 
Hich.  II.  where  these  words  are  the  prefatory  part  of  that 
statute :  '^  Because  the  commons  do  make  a  grievous  com* 
plaint,  that  the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal  hath  in- 
oroacbed  to  him/*  &c.  Now,  these  two  last  words  are  suf<» 
ficient  evidence,  that  at  this  juncture  the  office  of  constable 
and  marshal  was  one  undivided  office,  in  one  and  the  sapie 
person.  In  the  20th  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the  office  was 
severed  ;  and  by  grant  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  was  by  this  grant  the  first  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal, 
the  constable  apd  marshal  became  two  distinct  officers*---^ 
This  grant  is  thus  expre^s^d  ;^*  Rex,  &c,  Sciatis  quod 
cum  nos  de  nostra  speciali  gratia  conces^erimus  dilecto 
cpnsanguineo  nostro  Thomas  Comiti  de  Nottingham  offi« 
cium  Mareschalli  Anglise,  habendum  ad  totam  vitam  suam, 
Nos  jam  de  ulteriori  gratia  nostra  concessimus  pnefato 
consanguineq  nostro  officium  prsedictum  una  cum  nomine 
et  honore  Comitis  MareschaUi,  habei^dum  sibi  e(  bseredibui 


*  The  register  is  one  of  the  meet  anciept  ftut|ioritiet  in  the  common  law  ; 
^hich  contains  a  copious  assemblage  of  all  the  original  writs  at  that  time  i^ 
^ise.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  in  what  reign  U^is  cotopilatiou  ^«i9  formed^  Sc^ 
<;;oke  ou  Litt,  15^. 
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-iuis  masculis,  &c/'  Rot.  Cart.  20  Richard  11.  Nu.  3.  An- 
ciently, before  the  Conquest,  and  since  that  period,  to  the 
time  above-mentioned,  the  office  of  constable  and  marshal 
passed  by  grants:  when  the  severance  was  effected,  the 
office  of  constable  became  an  hereditary  office  in  families, 
by  a  tenure  of  particular  manors  in  grand  seijeantry.  See 
Lambard,  Hoveden.  The  office  of  marshal  always  passed  by 
grants,  whether  an  united  or  a  distinct  office,  whether  a 
single  honour,  or  united  to  that  of  constable,  which  grants 
•may  be  traced  up  to  1  John,  Rot.  Cart.  Part  2,  Nu.  85.  The 

f  rants  of  constable  go  no  higher  than  1  Henry  V.  Rot  Pat. 
^art  1.  Henrico  Comiti  North  pro  vita  sm.  So  that  after  the 
grant  made  20  Richard  II.  of  a  separate  hereditary  marshal; 
the  office  of  marshal  became  hereditary  by  grant,  and  that 
of  constable  by  tenure. 

It  appears  from  records  before  the  Conquest,  that  the 
marshals  were  called  Heretoches,  from  the  Saxon  here,  ^  ex- 
ercitus,*  and  teon,  Mucere  :*  so  that  they  were  leaders,  super*  ' 
intendants,  or  directors  of  the  royal  army.  **  Mareschalli 
exercitus,  seu  ductores  exercitus,  Heretoches  per  Anglos 
vocabantur.**  Fitzherbert,  Nat  Brev.  85.  Thus  speak  the 
laws  before  the  Concjuest.  The  office  of  constable,  which 
was  by  hereditary  right  of  tenure  in  Edward  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  became  extinct 
by  his  attainder,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  it  to  the  crown 
by  such  attainder;  and  ever  since  has  been  an  appointment 
by  the  crown,  only  upon  erand  occasions,  such  as  a  coro- 
nation, &c. :  and  it  is  ususu  at  this  day,  to  revive  the  office 
of  lord  high  constable  pro  hoc  viccj  upon  the  celebration 
of  such  solemnities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  earl 
marshal,  which  descended  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  hereditary  grant,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
was  surrendered  by  this  duke  into  the  bands  of  the  king, 
in  the  25th  year  of  bis  reign ;  and  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  vice-roy  of  Ireland ;  from  whom 
it  descended  either  lineally  or  collaterally  to  the  present 
Norfolk  family,  who  still  continue  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  this  honourable  distinction. 
'  The  powers  vested  in  these  two  great  officers  of  state, 
appear  from  the  words  of  the  statute  14  Rich.  II.  *^  To  the  ' 
constable  and  marshal  it  appertaineth  to  have  conusance 
of  contracts,  and  deeds  of  arms,  and  of  war  out  of  the 
realm,  and  also  of  things  that  touch  war  within  the  realm, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  and  determined  by  the  common 
Jew." 
Before  these  two  officers,  as  judges,  and  other  judges  of 
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tbe  court,  fihere  the  appeal  was  brought,  was  detenniued 
the  ancieDt  trial  by  battle :  where  gladiatorial  ferocity  passed 
for  an  inductive  proof  of  innocence^  and  the  very  dregs  of 
Gothic  superstition  assumed  the  sacred  msyesty  of  law; 
ivhile  the  murder  of  one  person  was  to  be  proved  by  the 
Jnurder  of  another. 

If  these  appeals  of  murder^  upon  the  day  appointed  by 
JLhe  constable  and  marshal,  the  parties  made  their  appear^ 
.Auce  armed  witJi  clubs  or  battooms,  and  before  the  conflict 
J>egan  each  of  tbem  took  the  foUowiag  «/s«solea)U  oatfa^ 
*'  That  they  bad  neijtber  eat  or  drank  on  that  day,  nor  done 
Any  thing  else,  by  which  the  law  of  God  might  be  depressed, 
or  the  law  of  the  Devil  exalted."  Then  the  combat  be^a, 
^hich  consisted  of  wounds  and  bruises,  oftentimes  occasion* 
ing  immediate  death,  seamdtim  legem  baculL  It  was  singular 
that  this  bloody  conflict  sometiines  lasted  the  whole  day. 
Now,  how  the  combatants  could  maintain  such  a  long  and 
severe  interchange  of  blows  without  intermission^  for  no- 
thing of  this  kind  is  mentioned,  is  difficult  to  determine.  If 
the  appellee  yielded  before  the  close  of  the  day,  he  waa 
aentenced  to  be  immediately  banged ;  but  if  he  could  sup- 
port the  blows  of  the  assailant  till  that  time,  he  was  then 
quit  of  the  appeal :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  appellant  declinedl 
the  contest,  be  was  senteooed  to  outlawry,  and  to  pay  da<- 
ina^es  to  the  appellee.  Glanvil.  lib.  14.  Bracton^  lib.  3. 
Smith  de  Repub.  Angl.  lib.  2.  Brittoni  c.  22. 

In  the  book  of  entries,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  Suflblk^  fol.  87,  is  a  record  or  register  of  ^ 
Mfrit  directed  to  the  sheri0s  of  London,  in  tlie  8th  ye^  oif 
Henry  VI.  to  provide  lists  and  bat's  for  a  duel,  that  was  to 
)>e  fought  between  John  Upton  and  John  Down.  The  foraa 
^uns  thus :  "  Rex  Vic.  London,  prsseipimus  Tobis  firmiter 
injungentes  quod  quasdam  listas  et  barras  de  meremio^ 
fortes  pro  quodam  duello  inter  Jobannem  Upton  et  Johan- 
pern  Down,  secundum  legem  Armorum,  die  Lune  prox' 
futur*  apud  Smithiield,  in  suburb'  civitatis  preedicta;,  Deo 
dante,  perficiend'  contra  diem  prsedict'  nostris  supiptibua 
et  expensis  erigi,  construi,  et  fieri  fac*,  et  quod  terra  infra 
listas  predict*  cum  sabulo  sufficiente  cO'toperUi  ita  quod 
aliqui  lapides  grandes  aut  atena  infra  easdem  listas  minima 
inveniantur,  et  de  omnibus  et  singulis  pecuniarum  summis 
qoas  circa  pri^missa  applicaveritis  nos  vobis  in  eomputa 
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it  meretmif,  which  signifies  aay  sort  of  wood  used  for  building.    Clause  i^ 
£dw.  II*  m.  3,  ^ 


'  TheW^d  CercelK  im  Old  Dstds,  erptainedL       ^SJJ 

vestro  ad  Scaccarium  nosU'um  per  pnesens  mandatum  iu»* 
'trum  debitam  allocationem  habere  faciemus/* 

This  is  the  ouly  writ,  now  extant,  upon  record,  which 
tbrb^^'s  light  upon  this  subject ;  aad  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  those  who  wiiii)  to  be  informed  what  the  legal 
usage  was  upon  the  appeals  of  murder,  so  frequent  in 
former  time^. 

The  last  joinder  of  issue,  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  was 
between  Lord  Rey,  appellant,  and  David  {lamaey,  appelleej 
loth  Scotchmen  (Orig.  Judicial*  65.)  This  co^obat  was  ort* 
dered  to  be  tried  before  tiie  Earl  of  Lindsey,  high  constat 
He,  and  the  Earl  of  Aruudel,  earl  marshal,  in  tJl^e  6th  year 
of  Charles  I.  But  the  king  rather  shewing  a  dislike  to  the 
measure,  a  reference  of  the  case  was  made  to  the  lorda, 
who  at  last  submitted  the  matter  to  the  king  for  his  deter- 
mination; who  being  of  opinion,  that  Ramsey  was  unjustly 
accused,  the  matter  was  compromised,  and  at  length  tipallir 
adjusted,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jurisdiction,  whico 
from  its  cool  and  sedate  attention  to  this  legally  bloody 
conflict,  may  be  said  to  have  set  all  the  laws  ot  hnjEoanity  ait 
defiance. 

1764,  March.  Reuben  D'Moundt^ 


XCVIII.  The  Word  Cercblia,  in  Old  Deeds,  explained. 

MJt.  Urban,  March  3. 

X HE  ingenious  communicative  author  of  the  History  of 
Recuiver  and  Heme,  in  a  note  to  a  grant  of  three  acres  of 
land  (dated  A.  D.  13^7),  a  part  of  the  covenanted  rent  of 
whicli  was  one  quarter  of  barley  palmal\  has  suggested  a 
doubt,  whether  the  word  palmaV  may  be  riglitly  copied, 
but  observes,  <*  if  it  is,  it  cannot  be  in  any  sense  applicable 
to  barley,  unless  it  means,  large  sized  grain."  The  just* 
ness  of  this  surmise  is  confirmed  by  Cowel,  who,  in  his 
Law  Dictionary,  says  that  **  Palmarium  Uordemn — Palm 
Barley^  is  the  Sprat  Barley,  called  in  some  parts  Beer  Bar- 
ley, and  in  others  Battled  Barley,  and  that  it  is  fuller  and 
broader  than  common  barley.*'  A  query  is  also  proposed 
Ly  Mr.  Duncombe  in  another  note,  respecting  a  word  in 
an  account  of  the  rents  paid  for  divers  tenements  secured 
to  the  hospital  at  Herbaldowne,  by  a  mortthayne  grant  from 
Henry  VI.  I  will  transcribe  the  passage  1  refer  to — It°*  de 
Wil^  Yoe,    &c.  quatuor  solidates    et  se^  denariatas  a« 
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mediatem  unius  quadrantatfj  et  redditum  duarum  sarceUarum, 
ac  tercie  partis  unius  sarcellCj  unius  galline  et  diinid.  et 

3uindecim  ovorum  exeunt,  de  diversis  tenementis  in  insula 
e  H  art  eye."  SarceU^e  is  the  term  to  which  Mr.  D.  objects, 
because  ^'  the  only  sense  of  sarcellus  and  sercellus  in  the 
Glossaries  is  the  sign  of  an  koopy  indicating  that  wine  is 
sold  at  the  hoop  where  it  hangs  out ;"  an  interpretaticHi  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  bear  here.  The  word  is,  however,  incor- 
rectly copied,  it  ought  to  be  cercelpty  not  with  an  s,  but  a 
€f  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  English  instrument  of  Mortmayne, 
given  a  few  lines  above;  and  accordmg  to  Somner**, 
cercella  is  derived  **  from  the  French  cercelk,^*  and  signifies 
'^  the  water  wild  fowl,  denominated  by  us  a  teale,"  of 
which  birds  there  probably  was  always  an  abundance  ia 
Hertye  island.  Two  teale,  and  the  third  part  of  another, 
was  a  whimsical  kind  of  reddend',  and  if  delivered  in  kind, 
with  exactness,  would  require  the  hand  of  a  dexterous 
carver.  But  this  is  not  the  only  carious  article  in  the  rent 
of  this  estate,  for  there  was  to  be  paid  in  money  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  and  half  a  farthing.  A^  there  never 
was,  I  have  a  notion,  any  such  diminutive  piece  of  coin  [in 
Engtandf]  the  splitting  of  a  farthing  may  be  inferred  to 
have  been  literally  a  practice  in  the  16th  century*  Histo- 
rians inform  us  that  our  ancestors  were  wont  easily  to  divide 
silver  pennies  into  halves  and  quarters,  by  means  of  the 
double  cross  stamped  on  the  reverse,  and  to  pay  or  distri-* 
bute  the  fragments  in  lieu  of  halfpence  and  farthings.  To 
prevent  such  clipping  and  defacing,  it  was  ordered  by  King 
Henry  II}.  that  no  coin  should  pass  current  which  was  not 
round  ;  and  his  son  absolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  broken 
money.  The  following  are  some  of  the  verses  made  upon 
this  reg-ulation  of  Edward  I.  They  are  printed  in  Spel- 
inan*s  Glossary,  ad  verb.  Denarius,  from  Stow's  Annals^ 
p.  506. 

**  EDWARD  did  smite  round,  peny,  half-peny,  faithing. 
The  cross  passes  the  bond  of  all  throughout  the  ring. 
I'he  poor  man,  ne  to  Priest,  the  peny  fraises  nothing. 
Men  give  God  aye  the  least,  they  feast  him  with  a  farthing.** 


t ' '  ■■  y 


*  Glossar.  ad  iin.  X.  Script.  In  a  deed  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Treatise  on  Gavelkind  by  Somner,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  prior  and  the 
ronvent  of  Christ  Cbnrob,  Canterbury,  were  to  have  yearly,  at  Christmaaa 
from  one  of  their  tenants,  *<  Unum  matblardum,  et  unum  aanatem,  et  qua« 

luOT  cerceiiaSy"  p.  1C5. 

+  «•  A  French  denier,"  says  Chamberlain,  «*  is  equal  to  three-fonitfas  ©f  9k 
f^rthiog  sterlins,"    £, 


Cross  Bows.  379 

Without  a  violation  of  the  law,  the  poor  people  in  Her- 
baldown  hospital  must  have  been  deprived  of  the  regular 
payment  of  half  the  least  part  of  the  rent  that  wa»  due  to 
them. 

17S4,  March.  W.  and  D. 


XCIX.  Cross  Bows. 

Mr.  Urban,  ZUch/idd,  Jpril  19« 

X  ROM  your  readiness  to  oblige  your  correspondents,  I 
make  not  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  give  the  following  ac« 
CQuntof  the  cross-bow,  a  place  in  your  useful  repository; 
especially  when  I  inform  you,  it  was  transmitted  to  me  by 
the  very  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Grose,  who,  I  hope,  will 
Dot  be  offended  at  seeing  it  in  print,  as  I  think  it  is  too  vaJut 
|(ble  to  be  withheld  from  the  public. 

^  BlCH-GREEKi 

•*  With  respect  to  the  cross-bow,  it  is  a  very  ancient  wea^p 

Eon.  Verstegan  says,  it  was  introduced  here  by  the  Saxons, 
ut  was  neglected  till  again  brought  into  use  bv  William  the 
Conqueror,  at  the  battle  of  Hasungs.  Cross-oows  w6re  af** 
terwards  prohibited  bv  the  second  Lateran  council,  anno 
1 139,  asliateful  to  God,  and  un6t  to  be  used  among  Chria* 
tians ;  in  conseauence  whereof  they  were  laid  aside  till  the 
Teign  of  Richara  the  First,  who  again  introduced  them,  and 
was  himself  killed  by  an  arrow  or  quarrel,  discharged  from  a 
cross-bow  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Chains,  which  was 
considered  as  a  judgment  on  bis  impiety. 

<<  Cross»bows  shot  darts  called  q\iarrels  or  auarreaux ; 
they  were  headed  with  solid  square  pyramids  or  iron,  au4 
sometimes  trimmed  with  \>vzsi&  instead  of  feathers*. 

^'  Cross-bows  were  used  by  the  English  in  their  e^cpediv 
tion  to  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  anno  1 627. 

'*  There  was  an  officer  styled  Balistrarius  Re^is;  and  se* 
veral  estates  were  held  by  the  service  of  delivering  a  cross-- 
bow, and  thread  to  make  the  string,  when  the  king  passed 
through  certain  districts.  These  you  will  fin4  in lBIount% 
Tenures^  and  Jai^ob's  Law  Dictionary. 


m         III  ^— >■»——>■— ^—i^w^^i^^ '■— — i>— «lw»^-^i^H^w^w^^ 


*  The  arrov-hcadt  wliich  have  be^n  found  in  Bosworth  field  are  remarkably 
lai^^e  and  lonj^,    E* 


ise  The  First  Coffee  House  in  England. 

^^  The  cross-bow  makers  used  to  exercise  thenselres'  in 
shooting  at  the  popii^ay,  or  artificial  parrot,  in  a  field  calle4 
Tassal  Clqfie,  in  London,  from  the  number  of  thistles  grow** 
ing  there,  now  called  the  Old  Artillery  Ground.  Maiuand> 
History.  .  ^ 

^^  According  to  Sir  John  Smith,  a  cross-bow  would  kill 
point  blank  60  yards,  and  if  elevated,  above  160. 

'^  The  pay  of  a  cross-bow  man,  temp.  Edward  II.  was 
aix-pence. 

**  King  Henry  Vin.  to  preserve  the  manly  exercise  of 
archery,  instituted  a  company  of  archers,  called  the  Fra« 
temity  of  St.  George,  who  were  authorised  to  shoot  with 
long  and  cross-bows  at  all  manner  of  marks,  and  in  caa^ 
ftny  one  was  slain  by  arrows  shot  by  these  archers,  if  it  was 
proved  the  party  who  shot  the  arrow  had  first  given  the  word 
Fast,  he  was  not  liable  to  be  sued  or  molested.  Chamber^ 
Jain^s  History  of  London. 

"  So  much  for  the  cross-bow,  of  which   you  will  find 
many  particulars   in  our  ancient  chronicles,  particularly 
froissart.*' 
•    1784,  JpriL 


C.  Partieulars  fespectin;  tke  First  Codfee  House  in  Enghiid. 

Me.  Urbak, 

i  H  ERE  send  you  sooae  historic  aiatter  respecting  the 
of  coffee,  tea,  aod  chocolate  in  this  kingdom.  Uule  eosUl 
our  ancestors  of  two  centuries  back  suppose  that  their  de^ 
scendants  would  be  reduced  to  the  neces^tv  of  sendini; 
to  the  East  Md  West  Indies  for  the  tnateriaM  for  «  com* 
portable  breakiast.  There  is  a  gradation  in  cuftoiBs,  wfaiek 
often  originates  from  individuaU.  TraditioQ  ascribes  the 
;»aiaking  of  tobacco  to  Sir  Walter  RaLeitfh.  It  is  observed 
by  Ant.  k  Wood  (Ath.  Ch&on.  II.  II 40,)  that  while  NathtfMl  ' 
jConopius,  a  Cretan  boin,  contim^ed  in  Balliol  CoUege  in 
O^fbrdj  which  be  left  in  1643,  b4  made  the  drink  for  hia 
•Own  use  called  co&e,  and  usually  drank  it  every  roonrn^, 
keiog  the  first,  as  the  ancients  of  that  house  taforaied  hiiRy 
that  was  ever  drunk  in  Oxon.  I^  the  year  1650,  weleam 
from  the  same  author  (Life,  8vo.  v.  Index)  *^  Jacob  a  Jew 
wpvnwi  *•  umic  y  - iiuusc  ax  xifc  xiiTgci  in  in<c  psiisn  ox  or.  i  cic« 
in  the  East,  Oxon,  and  there  it  was  by  some,  who  deliglited 
in  noveltie,  drank.    In  1654,  Cir(jues  Jobson,a  Jew  aa4 


The  Hf'si  Cdjffie  ISmm  in  EnglawL  3»l 

Jiacokite^  1>oriie  near  Meant  Ltbanus,  sold  ooffey  in  Ozon} 
and  in  \665,  Arih.  Tillyard^  apotheearr,  sold  ciifiley  pvb* 
]ic)y  in  hi»  house  against  AH  Scales  Coll.  Ttiit'  c9oftey«r 
house  continued  till  bis  nu^estiearetaroeahd  afcer^  aord  then 
tber  kecame  more  frequent,  aad  had  bxi  excise  set  apoB 
coffcy.''  The  author  of  the  "  New  Viemr  of  London"  (1708^ 
p.  dO.)  found  it  recorded^  **  that  one  James  Farr,  a  barber, 
who  kept  the  coflfee-bocise  which  is  now  the  Rainbow,  bjrtbe 
Inner  Temple  Gate  (one  of  the  first  in  England),  was  id 
the  year  1637  presented  by  the  inquest  of  St  Zhmstau's 
tn  the  West,  fof  making  and  selling  a  sort  of  liquoe  c^alled 
coffee,  as  a  greot  nuisance  and  prejudice  of  the  neigbboni?* 
hood,  8cc.  And  who  eould  then  have  thought  Loadoia 
"would  evef  have  bad  neaf  SOOO  such  naisances,  and  that 
coffee  would  have  been  (as  now,  1708)  so  much  dmnk  by 
the  best  of  quality  and  physicians !"  The  frequency  of 
€H>ffee-houses  at  and  soon  after  the  Bestoraiion  is  aipparent 
from  several  authorities.  In  the  '^  Kingdom's  IntelKgencer,'* 
a- weekly  paper,  published  by  authority,  in  1662,  are  inserted 
four  advertiseaaeats  of  these  articles,  of  which  I  have  se- 
Jected  the  last  as  being  the  fullest;  which  is  the  paper  from 
Monday  Dec.  ^%,  to  Dec.  29,  1662. 

^  At  the  coffee-house  in  Exchange-alley,  is  sold  by  retail 
the  right  coffee-powder  from  4  to  6s.  8d.  per  pound>  as  in 
gooduess;  that  pounded  in  a morter  at  2s.  6d.  per  pound; 
also  that  termed  the  East  India  berry  at  18d.  per  pound; 
and  that  termed  the  right  Turkic  berry  well  garbled  at  3s. 
per  pound,  the  nngarbled  for  lesse,  willi  directions  gratis 
how  to  make  and  use  the  same:  likewise  there  you  may 
have  chocolatta,  the  ordinary  pound  boxes  at  2s.  6d.  per 

Eound,  the  perfumed  from  4  to  10s.  per  pound;  also  sher* 
ets  made  in  Turhte  of  lemons,  roses,  and  violets  perfumed; 
and  tea  according  to  its  goodne3a.  For  all  which^  if  any 
gentlemen  shall  write  or  send,  they  shall  be  sure  of  the  best 
im  tJiey  shall  order,  and  to  avoid  deceitj^  warranted  under  the 
house  seal,  viz.  Morat  tlie  Great,  &c.  Further,'  all  gen- 
tlemen that  are  customers  and  acquaintance  are  (the  nex( 
Kew-year's  day)  invited  at  the  signe  of  the  Great, Turk  at 
the  new  coffee-house  in  Exchange-alley,  where  coffee  will 
be  on  free-^cost."  Jnd  so  may  be ,  to  the  t^rltTs  end,  was 
added  in  the  preceding  of  Dec.  29.  '  In  the  ti^o  former  of 
Aug.  4,  and  Oct.  13,  the  terras  are,  ^^  tea' or  chaa,  aocording 
to  its. goodness;"  unjuckily  no  price  is  any  where  mentioned 
to  this  article ;  in  tlie  others  it  considerably  vafies. :  Coffee 
in  the  first  advertisement  wtis  froiD  2s.  6d.  to  5s«  ia  the  se- 
cond the  same,  a  better  sort  at^^b..  and  tb9.t;t^^of  all  at  6s. 
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per  pound.  The  right  Turkey  berry  at  Ss.  8d.  The  India 
berry^  sweet  and  good,  at  18d.  per  pounds  of  which  at  pre* 
sent  in  divers  places  there  is  musty^bad^  which  the  ignorant 
for  cheapness  do  buvj  and  is  the  cause  of  such  bad  coffee  as 
ia  drunk  in  divers  placets  Chocolatta^  in  the  first,  pound 
lioxes  at  £s*  the  perfumed  at  4s.  6d.  lOs.  l6s.  and  the  very 
best  at  SOs.  per  pound.  In  the  second,  the  perfumed  at 
4s.  to  10s.  per  pound*  In  the  last,  coffee  rose  8d.  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  week. 

In  the  year  i66j  appeared  in  4to.  a  facetious  poem,  with 
the  title  of  '^  The  Character  of  a  Coffee-house :  whereia 
k  contained  a  description  of  the  persons  usually  frequent- 
ing it,  with  their  discourse  and  humours :  as  also  the  ad- 
mirable vertues  of  coffee.  By  an  Eye  and  £ar-witness*'* 
It  begins: 

A  Coffee-honse,  the  learned  hold 

It  IS  a  place  where  Coffee's  sold  ; 

This  derivation  cannot  fail  us. 

For  where  Ale's  vended  that's  an  Alehouse. 

The  author  mentions  the, signs,  the  Great  Morat,  the  Sultan^ 
Soltaness : 

John's  admirM  curled  pate. 

Or  the  great  Mogul  in's  chair  of  state. 

Or  Constantine  the  Grecian, 

Who  fourteen  years  was  th'  onely  man 

That  made  Coffee  for  the  great  Bashaw^ 

Although  the  man  he  never  saw : 

Or  if  you  see  a  coffee-cup 

FiU'd  from  a  Turkish  pot,  hung  up 

Within  the  clouds,  &c. 

He  then  procfseds  to  the  company,  and  the  several  liquors  ; 

The  Gallant  he  for  tea  doth  call^ 
The  Usurer  for  nought  at  all ; 
Pragmatic  he  doth  intreat. 
That  they  will  fill  him  some  Beau-cheat; 
The  Virtuoso  he  cries,  Hdnd  me 
Some  Coffee  mixt  with  Sugur-cand}'; 
Phanaticus  (at  last)  says,  Come, 
Bring  me  some  Aromaticum  : 
The  Player  bawls  for  Chocolate : 
Ail  which  the  Bumkin  wond'ring  at. 
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Cries,  Ho,  my  Masters !  what  d've  speak^ 
D'ye  call  for  drink  in  Heathen  (^reek? 
Give  me  some  good  Ale  or  Beer, 
Or  else  I  will  not  drink  I  swear. 

*rJiat  these  houses  soon  became  places  of  general  resort  is 
very  evident : 

Of  all  some  and  all  conditions. 
Even  Vintners,  Sureeons,  and  Physicians, 
The  Blind,  the  Deaf,  and  aged  Cripple, 
Do  here  resort,  and  coffee  tipple. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  with  one  line,  which  carries 
back  the  liquor  farther  than  is  generally  known : 

Spic'd  Punch  (in  bowls)  the  Indians  quaff. 

Let  ns  come  now  to  tea  with  eggs.     (Sir  Kenelm  Digby'a 
Book  of  Receipts,  Lond.  I669,  8vo.  p.  155.) 

The  Jesuite  that  came  from  China,  ann.  l6()4,  told  Mr. 
Waller,  that  there  they  use  it  sometimes  in  this  manner; 
*'  To  near  a  pint  of  the  infusion,  take  two  yolks  of  new-laid 
eggs,  and  beat  them  very  well  with  as  much  fine  sugar  as  is 
sufficient  for  this  quantity  of  liquor;  when  they  are  very 
well  incorporated,  pour  your  tea  upon  the  eggs,  and  surar^ 
and  stir  them  well  together.  So  drink  it  hot.  This  is  wn^ 
you  come  home  from  attending  buisness  abroad,  and  are 
very  hungry,  and  yet  have  not  conveniency  to  eat  presently 
a  competent  meal.  This  presently  discusseth  and  satisfietn 
all  rawness  and  indigestion  of  the  stomach,  flyeth  suddenly 
QTver  the  whole  body  and  into  the  veins,  and  strengtbeneth 
exceedingly,  and  preserves  one  a  good  while  from  necessity  • 
of  eating.  Mr.  Waller  findeth  all  those  effects  of  it  thus 
with  eggs." 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  favourite  liquor  with  this  poet, 
as  we  may  infer  from  his  verses  on  it. 

The  Muse's  friend,  Tea,  does  our  fancy  aid; 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade ; 
And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene. 

King  William,  it  has  been  said,  was  fond  of  this  beverage ; 
and  from  the  same  authority  of  report,  in  his  time  it  was 
three  pounds  a  pound. 

Yours,  8cc. 
1785,  Jan.  B. 


SB4  Qatry  respecting  M^micis  Regis,  SfC. 

CL   A  QUxesj  whether  Mmtcis  Regis  be  not  sm  error  for  iNtaiicis 

Regis,  with  an  Answer. 

.  Mr.  Urban^ 

In  the  first  volume  of  Wart on*s  History  of  English  Poetry, 
I  find  the  following  passage:  "Nicola,  Uxor  Gerard^  de 
Canvill,  reddit  computum  de  centum  aiarcis  pro  maritanda 
Matilda  filia sua cuicunquevohieritexceptis  Mimicis  Regis.** 
*'  Nicola,  wife  of  Gerard  of  Can vi lie,  slccounts  to  the  King 
for  100  Marks  for  the  Privilege  of  marrying  her  Daughter 
Maud  to  whatever  person  she  pleases,  the  King*s  Mimics 
excepted." — Whether  or  do  Mimici  Regis  are  iiere  a  sort  of 
players  kept  in  the  king's  household  for  diverting  the  court 
at  stated  seasons,  at  least  with  performance?  of  mimicry,  I 
cannot  indeed  determine:  yet  we  may  remark  an  error,  not 
unlikely  to  be  made  from  the  similarity  of  the  I  to  the 
^(rokes  that  form  the  N,  M>  and  I),  in  manuscripts  of  that 
date.  If  so  the  mistake  must  have  arisen  by  reading  ntiftti* 
m  instead  of  inimicis  regis ;  nnd  the  king's  eneiiues  were 
the  persons  excepted* 

1785,  Jan.  Y.  21 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  LOOK  upon  the  emendation  of  your  friend  V.  Z.  in  sab* 
stitutinginiVnJct^  fori7iimtm>to  be  so  certain  and  indubitable 
as  to  want  no  confirmation.  For  the  satisfaction,  however,  or 
rather  the  gratification  of  your  correspondent,  1  shall  briefly 
observe,  1st,  that,  though  we  currently  use  the  word  mimic, 
tlie  Glossaries  do  not  acknowledge  the  Latin  mimicus. 

2dly.  That  there  is  no  reason  why  Nicola  should  be  de» 
barrea  from  marrying  her  daughter  to  a  mimic,  as  Maud, 
the  daughter,  was  a  great  heiress,  and  the  mother  neithet 
likely  to  think  of  disposing  of  her  so  meanly,  nor  the  king 
to  trouble  himself  about  any  such  disposal  of  bis  ward, 
should  the  mother  think  proper  to  adopt  it, 

3d]y.  But  what  weighs  most  with  me,  and  will  with  you, 
as  1  conceive^  Mr.  Urban,  is,  that  I  find  a  like  clause  in  an 
old  le^se  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Beauchief,  A.  D.  1641, 
where  the  demise  is  to  the  Ic3s4  and.  ''such  bis  assigns  as  to 
the  same  Abbot  and  Convent,  and  their  successors,  have  not 
Iften  enemies,  nor  hurtfull;'*  a  case  exactly  parallel;  th« 
.Juing  being  in  the  situation  of  the  abbot  and  cofivent,  and 
Nicola  in  that  of  the  losse. 

Yours,  Sec. 
1J85,  Jime,  T*  ROVPI 


Oh  Sahtei.  SIS 

tlU  Mid  wives  formerly  baptized  Infants. 

•  •  > 

Mr.  Uhbak, 

MiDWIVES,  her^tofore^  frequently  performed  the  office 
of  bapti^in^  infants  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  following 
process,  relative  to  that  custom,  is  entered  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  Acts  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  if  you  are  of 
Opinion  that  it  may  be  a  curious  anecdote  to  the  readers  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  you  will  be  pleased  to  favour 
them  with  the  perusal  of  it. 

-  W.andD. 

**'  1523,  Oct*  14.— Efiz.  Gaynsford,  obstetrix,  examinat'^ 
dicit  in  vim  juranaenti  sui  sub  hac  fortna  verbbrum— "  I, 
the  aforesaid  Elizabeth,  seeing  the  childe  of  Tho.  Everey^ 
late  born,  in  jeopardy  of  life,  by  the  autboritie  of  my  offipe^ 
then  beyng  midwyfe,  dyd  christen  the  same  ohilde  undbr 
this  manner,  in  the  name  of  the  Fader,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  christen  ihee,DeBysyiffiuidend'meramaquam 
super  caput  infantul'. — Interrogata  erat,  Whether  the 
childe  was  born  and  delivered  from  the  wyfe  of  (jhe  said 
Thomas ;  whereto  she  answereth  and  saitb,  that  the  childe 
was  not  born,  for  she  saw  nothing  of  the  ^hilde  but  the 
hedde,  and  for  perell  the  childe  was  in,  and  in  that  tym/e 
of  nede,  she  christened  as  is  aforesaid,  and  cast  water  with 
her  hand  oii  the  chitde*s  hede.  After  which  so  done,  the 
childe  was  born,  and  was  had  to  the  churche>  where  the 
Priest  gave  to  it  that  chrystynden  that  takkyd,  and  the  childe 
is  yet  alyf.*' 

nS5,Dec. 


cm.   Od  Sables. 

Mr.  Uhban, 

**  Let  tli£  Detil  wear  blacky  Pll  have  a  mit  of  sables^ 

This  strange  speech  of  Hamlet  may,  perhaps,  receive 
some  elucidation  from  part'  of  a  statute  of  Brasen  Nose 
College,  Oxford,  which  Was  shewn  to  me  in  MS.  by  a  de- 
ceased friend.  The  statutes  bear  dale  primo  die  Ftbruarii^ 
anno  Regis  Henrici  Octavi  tertio-decimo^  A.i)i  1522.  It 
should  'seem  that  sdbles  were  reckoned  fineryin  ihoi^  days, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  mourninff.-^^'  Statuimus  prete« 
rea,  quod  omnes^  et  tinguli  praedicti  togis.  longis  in  partt 
VOL.  r.  c  c 
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anteriore  consutis  infra  universitatem  utantur,  et  quod  nal* 
lus  eorum  peUuris  pretiosis  et  sumptuosis,  yulgariter  dictis 
sabills,  sive  matrons^  pannove  de  velvety  damascOy  sattin, 
aut  chamblet,  in  suis  vestibus,  internis  sive  extemis,  aut 
earum  ftmbriis  sive  eitrcmitatibus.  vel  ih  fearurti  liripipiis 
in  unlversitate  quoquo  modo  titatur.  — ^Let  the  Devil  mourti 
for  tney  I4l  dress  gafly,  is  Hamlet's  tneanin^,  and  I  think 
this  interpretation  is  countenanced  by  the '  quotation.    A 
picture  of  Richard  Gardiner,  some  time  rett6r  of  White- 
chapel,  hangs  in  the  vestry-room  there.    It  was  painted  in 
1617,  the  15th  of  James  I.  and  is  a  hard,  pbof  picture. 
Gardiner  is  represented  with  sables,  which  occupy  the  place 
at  this  day  filled  with  the  ficarf.     He  was  4B  years  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  bis  na^ae  appears  in  the  list  of  bene&cton 
to  it. 

YourS|  &c. 

:  n^e^^ay.  p*>t. 
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CtV.  On  the  Anfti^ity  and  Name  of  tfai^  Jew's  Barp. 

7HE  Jew-trumps  or  Jcto^s-barp  as  k  is  c^^n  called,  (and 
indeed  it  has  more  of. the  tone  of  a  wire-strung  harp  than  of 
a  trumpet)  is  now  a  boy's  iDstruraeat,  bought  at  fairs ;  it 
})Owever  was,  it  seeDis^  an  ancient  instrmnenc;  for  Mr« 
Pennant  informs  us  ^Tour  to  Scotland,  p.  195,)  that  ona 
made  of  gilt  brass  was  found  in  Norway,  deposited  in  an  urn. 
The  Scotch  also  have  it  as  well  as  we.  There  is  an  evident 
allusion  in  the  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea* ;  and  I 
observe,  that  in  Dodsley^s  Old  Plays,  vol.  IV.  p.  17 1»  Quick 
calls  the  usurer,  on  account  of  his  Jewish  avarice,  a  notabk 
Jetv*s  trump.  In  the  plate,  however,  of  Jewish  musical  in- 
struments, presented  to  us  by  Calmel,  in  his  Dictionary, 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs ;  so  that  I  much  suspect  that  there 
is  a  corruption  here  of  Jeu-trompe,  a  pi  ay- thing  or  Play* 

iromp,  aa  it  is  tiow  onfy  teed  by  boys  for  that  purpose. 

1  ...  - 

Yours^  ^« 

178*,  Aug.  T.  Row. 
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CV.  Extract  from  W|iitechapel  Registers* 

Mr.  Ukban, 

The  extravagances  of  the  last  age  in  regard  to  dropping 
the  word  $aint^  &c.  and  the  solemnization  of  marriage  be* 
fore  ()x  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  will  receive  some  little 
elucidation,  if  you  insert  the  following  extracts  from  th^ 
register  of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel,  in  your  valuable  And 
entertaining  Miscellany* 

PubUfHtions  and  Marriages  in  December ^  1653. 

**  26.  Julius  Wood  of  Nightingale-lane  in  this  parish, 
mariner,  and  Martha  Waggdon,  of  the  same,  widdow, 
Were  published  in  the  market-place  at  Leaden-hall  three 
severall  market  days,  in  three  severall  weeks  (viz.)  on  the 
*16th  day,  on  the  !9th  day,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  Decern* 
bef,  16^3  ;  and  the  said  Julius  Wood  and  Martha  Waggdon 
Were  married  by  me,  Richard  Loton,  esq.  and  justice  of 
peace  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  26th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1653.  Eaward  Callis,  and  Tobias  HarboroUgh, 
Witnesses  present,'* 

Publications  and  Marriages  in  December.  1654. 

^  Robert  Atiiion  of  the  parish  of  Botolpb,  Aldgate,  gun- 
smith, and  EllinOr  Hathaway,  of  the  parish  of  White  Chap* 
Eeil,  spinster,  aged  22  years,  were  published  three  ^^veral 
>ord's  Days,  at  the  close  of  the  mornmg  eKercise  at  the  pub* 
Kque  meeting-plaee,  commonly  called  Mary  Whitecbapei 
church,  in  the  county  of  Middleser,  viz.  on  the  10th,  1 7th, 
and  24th  days  of  December,  1654,  and  the  aaid  Robert  Allison 
and  Etiinor  Hathaway  were  married  before  Richard  Uoton, 
e9(][.  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex, on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1654. — Witnesses 
present  were  Thomas  Prichard,  aud  Richard  Woodcock, 
and  others.*' 

One  •  Riehard  Digglis  was  appointed  registrar,  being 
«worR  into  office  and  approved  by  LoUHi,  and  he  it  was  who 
made  publication  in  the  maiket.  In  the  year  1660,  a^  the 
Restoration,  the  old  foraii  and  appeliittions  immediately 
appear  in  the  register. 

Yours,  &c. 

1786,  Sept.  D,  N* 
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CVI.  Observations  on  Fuller's  Charge  against  an  Abbey  in  EsseSr 

Mr.  Urban, 

Whoever  has  attentively  considered  tlie  history  of  the 
Reformation    in   England,  cannot   but  be  convinced  tfaat^ 
liovvever  the  hand  of  Providence  may  be   conspicuously 
traced  in  its  rise  and  progress,  the  instruments  made  use  of 
.to  etjfect  it  were  the  ambition,  lust,  and  avarice,  of  Hen.  VIIL 
To  gratify  these  reigning  passions,  which  admitted  no  re* 
straint  or  opposition,  every  measure  that  tended  to  shake 
o(f  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  whether  sanctified  by 
specious  reasqns  or  not,  was  eagerly  adopted.    To  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  monastenes,  charges  were  alleged 
,by  visitors,  and  crimes  extorted  by  forced  confessions  fa>in 
the  men  1  hers  of  those  societies,  wiiich  posterity  cannot  read 
without  horror,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  are  but  the 
^oo  &tal  consequences  of  celibacy  ill  understood,  and  ab* 
surdly  enforced— -crimes,  for  the  commission  of  which  the 
warmest  advocates  of  such  celibacy  must  tremble  in  every 
age.    But,  while  these  charges  were  brought,  and  crimes 
confessed  in. our  own  country,  from  the  motives  above-men- 
tioned, can  we  give  credit  to  such  a  bare-faced  abomination 
as  that  which  Honest  Fuller  (Church  Hist^b.  VL  c,31.ycharge$ 
an  abbey  in  a  country  adjacent  to  the  capital  ?  Your  readers 
will  perceive  I  meau  the  clause  pretended  to  have  been  in-> 
serted  in  the  leases,  whereby  the  lesse  was  enjoined  yearly 
to  provide  a  young  girl  to  gratify  the  abbot^s  desires.    The 
charge  in  general ;  for  though  tfie  two  paragraphs  pi;eced- 
ing  tnat  in  which  it  is  made,  treat  of  the  ^supposed  in* 
triages  between  the  monks  of  Waltham  and  the  nuns  of 
Cliesbunt,  by  favour  of  supposed  subterraneous  vaults  or 
sewers,  common  to  every  monastery,  aud  in  many  applied, 
by  vulgar  fame,  to  a  like  use  ;  wie  are  nut  to  fix  the  scan- 
dalous covenant  on  tliat  particular  house.     **  A  reverend 
divine"  (who  in  the  margin  is  called  Mr.  Stephen  Marshall) 
**  hath  informed  me,"  says  Fuller,  "  that  he  hath  seen  such 
ft  passage  in  the  lease  of  tlie  abbey  of  £sse;K,"  &c.  &c.    It  is 
but  an  hearsay  story  after  all;  and  Fuller  himself  treats  it 
as  '^more  improbable  (though  generally  rep6rted)*',  than  the 
scandalous  fancies  about  thfe  souteraius,  aud  reasons  against 
it  with  equal  piaosibility  and  charity.     It  is,  as  we  have  be* 
(pre  seen,  a-  general  charge,  not  levelled  against  any  spe* 
cific  abbey  in  this  extensive  county,  of  Essex,  which  had 
another  mitred  abbey  (St.  John's,  at  Colchester.)     Wealth 
and  power  are  temptatious  to  vitious  ease  and  indulgence, 
which  fall  not  within  the  reach  of  an  inferior  fouudatioo* 
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But,  )eavitig  the  objects  of  this  charge^  let  ns  see  whom 
OHr  gossippmg  punster  has  given  as  hi»  authority  for  it : 
Stephen  Marshall — <<B.D.  minister  of  Finchingfield  in  Essex, 
and  archflamen  of  the  rebellious  rout/*  as  Wood  calls  him, 
Atb.  Ox.  II.  38  ;  and  in  his  Fasti,  II.  31,  <<  that  most  noto- 
rious independent."     He  had  the  nick«-iiame  of  the  Geneva 
Butl^  anti  was  one  of  those  factious  and  rebellious  divines 
that  preached  up  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  matters  of 
religion;  and  faiftitiitials  stood  foremost  in  the  composition  of 
Sfnectyntnum^y  the  mpst  audacious  blow  against  episcopacy 
that  had  been  attempted.     (Newcourt,  llep.  II.  265.)    How 
far  this  man's  eri^ietice  is  to  be  admitted,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  readers ;  as  also,  how  far  he  might 
be  <)ualifiea  to  read  or  understand  the  extraordinary  tenures 
by  which  lands  were  formerly  holden.    The  church,  and  a 
portion  of  the  tythes  of  Finchingfield,  whereof  Marshall 
was  vicar,  were  given  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary 
at  Thetford  by  William  Bigod,  son  of  the  founder  of  that 
house:  a  vicarage  was  endowed  1225,  and  the  vicar  was 
charged  with  5  marks  annuity  to  the  poor  vicars  of  St* 
]Paul%  London.    Another  portion  of  tythes-  out  of  Ashfield 
manor,  in  Finchingiield,  was  given  to  Danmow  priory.  This 
manor  was  held  by  service  of  sending  a  turnspit  for  the  king 
at  his  coronation.    The  priory  of  Stoke  by  Clare  had  an-- 
other  portion  of  tythes  here  (Mon.  Ang.  L  1096,)  and  the. 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  London  had  land  here, 
(lb.  n.   626^  M3,  6BS,)    It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
this  wicked  clause,  which  made  such  an  impression  on.  the 
good  reformer,  is  to  besought  for  in  the  writings  or  regis* 
ters  <yf  one  of  these  three  priories ;  and  if  it  be,  as  he  said, 
an  Essex  abbey,  the  priory  of  Dunmow  must  clear  itself  of 
the  reproach  :  for  that  Waltham  is. not  to  bear  the  blamie  is 
clear,  both  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  and  «ilso 
from  Fi41er'$  not  repeating  it  in  his  history  of  that  town 
and  abbey* 

The  great  probability  that  Marshall  misread  or  misunder- 
stood this  tenure,  will  further  appear  from  a  similar  mistake 
made  by  Dr.  Plot  (Staffordsh.  c.  VIIL  ^  xxi.  278.)    «  The 

{places  where  now  Borow  English  obtains,  were  anciently 
table  to  tbe  same  ungodly  custom  granted  to  the  lords  of 
manors  in  Scotland  by  king  Evenus,  or  Eugenins,  whereby 
they  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  first  night's  lodging 
with  thehr  tenants*  brides.    That  this  custom  obtained  in 


*  [Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  New* 
OOmen^  William  Spiostow.    £.} 
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England  as  wclV  ab  in  Sobtlandf  we  may  rational^  copclodei 
irom  the  marcheta  mulierum  that  was  anciently  paid  hefe^ 
as  well  as  there^  io  lieu  of  it.  Whereof  I  have  aeen  a  par* 
ticuJar  record  of  one  Maynard  of  Berkahvei  who  held  his 
lands  by  this  tenure  of  the  abbot  of  Abington,  per  aervi* 
tium  idd.  perannufiB,  et  dandi  matitagium  etmarchctumpr^ 
Jilia  etsorore  sua  advohmiaiem  ipum  dl>bati$  (Plac*  d^  Banco 
in  Die  Pascb.  S4  H.  IIL  Rot  20»  fierksh.>!'  Tbia  record  i» 
cited  by  Spelraan,  Olosaar.  v.  Marebeta^  together  with 
another  for  Sufiblki  where  the  tenants  paidi  on  the  marriage 
of  ibeir  daughters^  dtou  horaSy  or  32a»,. both,  which  plainly 
prove,  that  this  marcheta  was  nothiM;  move  tton  a  fiae 
ceruin,  or  at  the  will  of  the  Iprd^  paid  by  tb0  copyholdcis 
for  licence  to  marry  their  daughters.  KeyfLer>  a  Gerasaa 
of  much  reading,  has  detailed  smcb  nonsense  oif  the  same 
mistake  (Antiq.  Septentr*  4&4— 489!})  wbi^b  bis  coMntrymaa 
Wachter  first  detected  (Gloss.  Germ«  v«  Reitschof^  1279|) 
without,  however,  aecertainiag  the  meaning  of  the  ir^n^ 
Marchetum  implies  both  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  by  the  tenant 
as  a  penalty  for  sofiering  his  daughter  to  be  debauched)  and 
also  a  fine  for  a  licence  Io  ffive  ber  in  marriage.  Instaocea 
of  both  may  be  seen  in  Spelman,  ubi  auftaf  and  in  Lord 
Uaiies-s  judicious  dissertation  on  this  aiib}e4*t  at  the  end  id 
the  first  volume  of  his  <^  Annals  of  Scotland/'  (p«  ai2 — 329,). 
where  the  vevy  probable  origin  of  the  custwi  is  asaigned. 

Thottfi^  we  cannot  possibly  tell  how  the  clause  in  the  £s* 
Bex  lease  is  to  be  vead  ;  10  it  nolitberefqre  wore  than  likely 
thrit  it  ivsB  capable  of  no  other  cmstruction  than  diat  re- 
served  by  the  abbot  of  Abington  ?  and,  whatever  aaigbt  be 
the  inclinations  of.  .either,  lord,  they  deriarediio  othrr  power 
of  doing  wrong  from' this  service,,  than  tbe.eood  cardinal  of 
Piedmont  did  by  his  privilege^  however  bis  fanoy  proaipted 
bim  to  destroy  the  gramt 

As  Ihtle  probabiliAy  is  there  in  the  Meomit  givea  by  Br* 
Layton  of  the  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley  : 

**  Ye  shaH  also  receive  a  bag  of  reiicks»  where  ye  shall 
see  strange  things^  as  God*s  coat,  .our  lady's  smock,  pait 
of  God's  supper,  in  cvnA  Domini  pmrs  pttta  mper  ^m 
vatus  erat  Jesus  in  B^hkhcpn^  belike  Bethlehem  afibrds 
plenty  of  atone«.  These  are  all  of  Maiden  Bradley,  whereof 
a  hoty  father  is  prior,  who  hath  but  six  children,  and  bui  ooe 
daug;nter  married  yet,  of  the  goods  of  the.  monaslery,  bat 
trusting  shortly  to  marry  the  rest :  bis  sons,  tall  mes^  waitiaf 
upon  him.  He  thanks  God  he  never  meddled  with  married 
women,  but  all  with  maidens,  fairest  that  could  be  gotten, 
and  always  married  them  right  well;  the  PopCi  coosidexittg 


btf  fngVH^  ^^  faioi  hk  liceno^  to  keep  H  w*-r«^  wd  kft 
hfid  gPOA  writipgj  5|«&  plumbo^  lo  discbarge  bi«  cQnsgienc^^ 
and  to  choose  Mr.  Underhill  to  b#  \^^  ghostlj^  isttb^r,  aud  tQ 

1787,  J/oy.  I>.  A.D. 
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evil,  RfiipwkjJble  Pf rtlculw  m  our  Aacjent  P^iPQchi^il  Churcbes. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  frequent  ppportunities  of  traveling  Into  Kent, 
aixl  receiving  mucb  pleasure  from  antiquarian  contempla-' 
tion,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  yourself  and  numerous  conre- 
sDQDilentSs  ^n  bumble  attempt  for  the  purpose  of  explaining* 
tb^  u^es  in  which  some  gf  the  most  remarkable  particulars 
yet  remaining  about  our  ancient  parochial  churches  were 
employed,  as  well  from  pbservalion,  as  the  assistance  of 
unooubted  authority;  and  which  J  flatter  myselfi  may  not 
be  wholly  unacceptable. 

The  fir«ttbir)g[  I  ahall  ii&exitipo4U  deserving  notice  is  the 
vcMiibuhim  fccUtia,  of  porob,  in  wfaicb  is  generally  found  a 
Wnoh  on  0ach  »ide,  ei^^endiog  its  whole  length;  und,  ia 
many  places  vet  remainioot  tbe  fragments  of  a  stone  bason^ 
fikiiated  on  the  rigbt-baodof  the  entiance  to  the  church  at 
fbe  height  of  ab<>^(  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  this  was  the 
receptacle  for  holy  water,  used  by  every  oae  about  to  enter 
Ibe  sacred  edifies* 

The  forch  wai^  witbout  daubt,  a  very  ancient  appendagd 
tj»  %h0  ehurcb ;  for  Seybprg9,  who  founded  the  nuRiiery  at 
Min^ter^  in  tb«  i#le  of  Sheppv,  is  naid  to  bav^  e^ipired  in^ 
tb#  «hureh  pomb  at  Miltoo  in  iCeqt.  ^tmo  690;  and  Gervase. 
tbe  Qiooli  of  Caateib^y,  in  bis  ax:coMnt  of  the  burning  of 
Cbfisi^cbufieh,  1 174,  says,  **  accensus  est  igni^  ante  portam 
eeoleste  enira  miir^Hi  atrii.''  However  tbe  porch  qnay  have 
bee*  pasMd  ov^  as  a  mi^tter  of  iner^  orzM^neQt,  it  b^d  it9 
ea|i«ei#l  use9»  ¥fkkh  I  will  ^adeavour  if^mediately  to  ex* 
jyiaiDk  In  tbal  part  pf  tbe  will  of  tbe  piou»  Henry  VI.  re* 
iativd  lo  tbe  fowdatiioo  of  bis  coliege  at  £ton,  is  this  article : 
^^  U0m^  in  <be  lidDlh  side  of  tlie  body  of  tU^  cbjiircb  ^  fair 
large  door  witb.  $  porch,  and  the  s^me  for  christening  of 
oMdvett  and  weddings^/'    »Somnpr  relates,  that  in  1299 

*  Royal  Wills,  p.  2T9. 
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Edward  I.  was  married  at  Canterbury  to  Marearet,  sister  to 
the  King  of  France,  by  Archbishop  Wipcbeisea,  *♦  in  ostio 
ecclesis  versus  claustrtim*." 

The  following  rubric  occurs  in  a  missal,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1515,  secunaum  usum  Sarum  ;  '^  statuantur  vir  et  mulier 
ante  ostium  ecclesia^i  sive  in  faciem  ecclesise  coram  Deo, 
et  sacerdote,  et  populo  \*'  &c.  which  points  out  the  use  of 
the  .porch  in  the  performance  of  this  rite,  Py  the  rituals 
under  the  article,  ^*de  benedictione  mulieris  post  partum/' 
i.  e.  churching  women,  it  appears,  that  the  priest  goes  to  the 
door  of  the  cqurch,  where  the  woman  is  to  receive  eccle-* 
siastical  benediction,  kneeling  down  ;  the  23d  psalm  is  s^id, 
with  some  responses,  after  wnich  she  is  led  into  the  church, 
the  conclusion  being  made  before  the  altar. 

But  the  most  particular  use  of  the  porch  was  in  adminis-r 
tering  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  '^  dtans  igitur  in  ecclesias 
limine  sacerdos,  interrbgat  catecbizandum  stantem  ad  fores 
ecclesiapf.''  Here  the  necessary  questions  being  asked, 
and  prayers  being  said,  <'  ducat  eum  vel  earn  in  ecclesiam 
dicendo,  Ingr^dere  in  sanctam  ecclesiam  Dei  lit  accipias 
benedictionem  coelestem  a  Domino  Jesu  Christo."  Nothing 
can  be  more  apparent,  than  that  the  performance  of  these 
rites  would  have  been  many  times  impracticable,  not  to 
*  say  dangerous  to  the  health  of  persons  so  tender  as  women 
generally  are  at  the  time  of  churching,  and  particularly  in* 
iants  when  baptized,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  invention 
of  the  porch,  which  effectually  secured  them  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  by  which  every  necessity  for 
delaying  these  duties  was  removed. 

Entering  the  body  of  the  church,  or  **  aula  ecclesi©,"  the 
font  is  discovered  usually  placed  near  the  doors  at  the  west 
end.  They  are  to  be  met  with  of  very  ancient  forms;  many, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  their  decorations,  seeming  to 
have  remained  sipce  the  Norman,  and  even  the  SajEon  times^ 
nor  has  due  attention  been  wanting  to  these  venerable  re- 
mains of  sacred  antiquity,  though  the  reason  for  their  vast 
capacity  is  as  yet,  in  some  measure,  to  be  freed  from  doubt. 
Respecting  the  font  itself,  it  should,  by  a  constitution  of 
Archbishop  Edmund,  be  placed  in  every  church  where  bap^ 
tisni  might  be  performed;  also  the  font,  or  "  baptisterium,'* 
must  be  *Mapideum,  vel  aliud  competens,  scii  quod  bap- 
tizandus  possitin  eoiinergij,*  according  to  Lynwood,  which 
may  be  assigned  as  one  sufficient  cause  of  its  hrgeness  :  it 
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fihonld  also  be  ioclosed  within  a  lattice^  nor  should  the  water 
be  kept  in  it,  according  to  the  said  constitution,  above  seveu 
days.  As  the  method  of  baptizing  throws  sonie  listbton  the 
subject,  it  will  be  worth  the  insertion.  By  the  42d  apostolic 
canon,  three  ablutions  of  one  mystery  were  commanded  on 
pain  of  beinff  deposed ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
practice  of  the  cnurch.  The  mode  of  baptizin^^  was  thus, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  court:  *^  tunc  bap- 
tiz^t  eum  sab  trina  mersione  sanctam  trinitatem  seniel 
invocando,  sic  dicens,  Nego  te  baptizo  in  nomine  patris^e/ 
merget  gemely  et  fihi,  et  niti^get  secundo^  et  spiritus  sancti^  et. 
fiieiget  tertio^y 

I  shall  now  beg  your  attention  towards  the  chancel,  at  the 
entrance  of  which,  placed  on  the  ^^  gradus  chori,"  (where 
many  things  were  read  in  the  jejune  seasons  of  the  year,) 
stands  the  skreen  dividing  it  from  the  ^'  aula."  This  is  fre* 
quently  of  excellent  work,  but  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description,  though  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  remark, 
that  in  the  above  will  of  Henry  VI.  there  is  mention  of 
a  «i  reredosse  (skreen),  bearing  the  rood*loft  parting  the 
phoir  and  the  body  of  the  churchf."  At  the  north  end  of 
the  skreen,  in  many  old  churches,  the  entrance  of  a  small 
staircase  seems  worthy  of  attention.  This  leads  up  to  a  door,, 
at  a  moderate  he^ht  from  the  pavement.  At  this  door  waa 
the  place  of  the  puJpiti  probably  the  rood*ioft,  as  appears 
from  the  following  rubrics:  ^^  Jucepta  vero  ultima  oratione 
ante  epistolam  subdiaconus  per  medium  chori  ad  legenduro 
•pistolam  in  pulpitum  accedat." — '^Quaiuloepistolalegitur 
duo  pueri  in  superpelliciis,  iacta  incUnatione  ad  altare  ante 
gradum  chpri  in  pulpitum  per  medium  chori  ad  gradale  in« 
cipiendum  se  preparent  et  suum  versum  cantandum^."* 
7'here  is  also  Another,  for  reading  the  gospel  towards  the 
north,  in  the  same  place  by  the  deacon,  attended  by  the 
subdeacon,  who  holds  the  book;  as  also  by  two  clerks,  beard- 
ing candles,  with  a  third,  having  the  ^^  thuribulunr"  As  it 
would  be  impossible  for  so  many  to  perform  their  dut}-  witb 
propriety,  circumscribed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present 
pulpit,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  the  pulpit  to  which  these 
stairs  led  might  be  the  rood-loft,  particularly  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  placed  over  the  skr^n,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
will  of  Henry  VL  and  that  the  upper  stair  usually  ascends 
nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  skreen.  From  this  place 
also  the  sermon  was  made,  the  curate  being  obliged  to 
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preach  four  timet  iu  tbe  year^  by  an  eeeletMnticml  emwtifen^r 
'  tioD  of  Archbiftbop  Peckbaa,  ill  whicti  this  injunctioQ  ia 
worth  remarking  :  ^  Exponat  populo  valgariter  ahtiiue  cu««> 
jnslibet  subtilitatis  tcxtura  fantastical/'  Fromi  .whicbread-r 
ing  and  preaebing  to  tbe  people  atseoFiMed  in  tbe  naTe^  ^^ufat 
insident  ipsi  pArocbiani  laicit/*  it  may  be  eoncluded,  Um 
body  of  the  eborcb  received  tbe  name  of  *^  auditorium.*' 

Tbe  chancel  itself  comes  next  in  order  to  be  considered. 
Lynwood  says,  ^^  Camceilos  est  intersticium  inter  propugna-r 
cuia  murorum  quale  est  quod  otauxlit  cbonim  a  nave  eccle* 
siae|.*'  This  seems  to  have  been  considered,  in  ail  ages,  aa 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church.  We  find,  by  tbe  t9th 
Laddicean  canon,  none  were  admitted  but  those  of  tbe 
priesthood  during  the  oblation:  and  women  were  totally^ 
excluded  by  tbe  44tb  canon  of  tbe  same  council.  From  tbet 
present  remains  of  our  old  parochial  chancels  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  them  to  have  been  adapted  to  tbe  most  solemn 
acts  of  religion.  Upon  entering  it  from  the  nave,  ^re  observe, 
on  either  baivd,  the  remaining  stalls,  wltb  desks  before  them, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  choir;  wbidi,  notvttbstaml« 
ing,  the  author  of  ^^  The  Kentish  TravellePs  Comparrion^** 
(who  observes,  tbe  sacred  offices  of  stfpersiiHm  were  sung  ia 
this  place)  thinks  was  composed  of  pi*iests  ottoiating  at  the 
attars  of  cbauntries,  founded  in  the  church  or  pamb§:  and 
Br.  Harris,  or  Mr.  Thorpejl  after  him,  supposes  them  to  be 
for  accommodating  tbe  clergy  attending  tbe  archbishops 
rei;iding  at  their  mansion:  who  nwigbt  have  aeeu  tbem  in 
churches  not  of  tbe  pecoliars,  and  where  there  never  weite 
any  episcopal  mansionsv 

fiot  as  stalls  are  foond  in  efaarcbas  where  it  is  iniprobaUe 
there  should  be  priests  ofliofating»  in  cfaaqntries  sumdent  to 
nil  pethaps  a*  dozen  or  more  seats,  aad  also  Where  no  great 
ftocks  of  clergy  bad  occasion  to  come,  |he  choir  might  have 
^een  composed  of  such  of  tbe  parishioners  as  should  dbooaa 
to  sing,  tfaKsre  being  tro  reason  £oe  excloding  the  kity  froaa 
tbence,  since  the  establMitneat  of  St.  Htepbeo^s,  Westmiow 
ater,  and  several  other  fouedations  of  chat  kind,  admitted 
of  choristers,  an  <rtBce  not  included  in  tbe  seven  degreea 
ef  ordei^s  in  the  churoh.  >        - 

Proceeding  up  the  cbane^l,  we  ascend  three  steps,  on 
whieb  otice  stood  tbe  high  altar,  now  oooupied  fay  theeonii* 
monion*  table.  The  altar  should  'be  of  stnne,  and  conse* 
erated  by  tbe  bisiiop.    Tbe  eads  wese  teroMd  its  boroa; 
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tbat  on  tbe  right  being  the  ''<2arDu  epistola/'  froov  tho 
Epistle  being  read  there j  aa  tbe  Gospel  wa»  on  the  left^ 
Near  the  aUar^  in  the  Sputb  wall  of  the  chaQcel>  are  to  be 
obflferved  •  three  seats  frequently  UDder  as  many  beautiful 
aubdivijd^  Gothic  arcbeS|. supported  by  buttresses^  and  en-> 
riched  with  finials,  &c.  Seats  of  this  nature  are  still  to  be 
met  with  at  Cliifi  at  CobbBiD,  and  the  cathedral  at  Roches-* 
tets  in  K^t ;  at  which  \9fi%  they  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
tb^  ^^t.eod  of  the  choir ;  .and  it  is  probable,  the  high  aluu: 
'waS'iiot  fiJied  againsft  the  waU,  but  had  a  space  bebind  it^ 
vhich  i%coQ[)inon  i^  places  of  this  kind^  and  called  >'  con- 
<;aniieratio  i"  by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  for  the  alta( 
to.be  sucroonded  in  processions  by  the  oionks^.  The  very 
Agreeable  Gothic  structure  at  Camberwell,  in  Surrey,  also 
funu^hes  seats  of  this  kind;  not  to  mentioo  nsany  othev 
places^  .  Between  the  last  seat  and  the  East  wall,  is  a  small 
iiichy  generally  in  the  same  st^le^and  frequently  appearing 
like,  a  fourth  arch*  The  nich  is  also  to  be  met  with  where 
tbe  seato  are.  wiuiting ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  be«f 
ai^es  the  channel  the  bottom^  is  also  hollowed,  and  sometime^ 
a  double  hollow.  The  intention  of  these  seats  has  been  o^ 
hte  ^  mal^r  of  doubt;  they  were  by  many  thought  to  have 
been  for  hearing  confessions^  which  opinion  has  been  suiB** 
ciently  cpntroverted.  They  have  been  also  supposed  for 
accommodating  the  vieitqr  and  his  two  attendants^  with  per^*^ 
haps  as  little  probability.  For  it  cannot  be  argued  tbat  they, 
Hrere  brought  into  use  at  tlie  general  visitation  held  for  cen-« 
Uiries  before  the  Reformation  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
at  present^  viz.  in  some  convenient  part  in  each  diocese,  and 
ax  one  time..  Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  the  chancel 
should  be  incumbered  with  three  seats,  which  at  most  could 
come  but  into  annual  use  by  the  archdeacon  in  the  parochial 
visitation ;  at  which  time  a  single  seat  appears  more  to  tbe 
purpoAe>  he  bein^  allowed  six,  not  two^  attendants;,  for  each 
of  whom  he  received  an  eoual  procuration.  It  must  also  be^ 
acknowledged  he  could  oftly  be  seated  in  service-time,  since 
an  actual  survey  was  to  be  taken  of  the  building  itself,  its 
books  and  ornaments,  wMch  no  one  can  suppose  could  be 
done  in  the  chancel.  The  archdeacon  might  also  visit  se-« 
veral  churches  in  one  day ;  whence  it  must  be  impossible  he 
should  be  obliged  to  hear  service  performed.  But  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Archbishop  Langton,  who  was  succeeded  in 
tbe  see  of  Canterbury  1228,  archdeacons  began  to  perform 
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tbcir  visitations  by  inquiry  at  two  annual  chapters ;  so  thatj 
soon  after  that  period,  there  couid  be  no  more  necessity  for 
these  seats  in  parochial  than  general  visitations. 

I  shall  now,  Mr.  Urban^  with  the  merited  deference  to  th^ 
judgment  of  jourself  and  antiquarian  readers,  endeavoar 
to  point  out  what  appears  to  have  beefi  the  purpose  of  the 
nich  and  seats  in  question.     It  will  be  necessary  just  to  hint, 
that  the  mass,  the  most  august  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  tbe 
church,  was  performed  in   the  chancel ;  end  from  tbence 
take  occasion  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  fumtsbed  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  due  solemnity  of  its  ceiebra«* 
tion,  either  when  said  by  a  single  clergyman,  or  by  several^ 
accompanied  by  tbe  choir.     In  a  rubic,    -  *  De  Janctione 
Manuum,**  it  is  mentioned,  ^^  Vadit  (saeerdos)  ab  altare  ad 
piscinam  et  rerertitur  ;'•  and,  in  another  place,  **€lectinet 
ad  abluendum  mantis^;*'  also,  **  reliquus  (sc.  ceroferarios) 
pelvim  cum  aqua  et  manutergio  portetf."    These  will  be- 
explained   by   another,   from   a   missal    of  fciter  date^  in 
which  it  is  said  tbe  altar  should  be  provided  with  **  parva 
campan^uia,  ampullae  vitres;  vini  et  aquse  cam  pelvicula  et 
manutergio  mundo,  in  fenestella  sen  parva  mensa  ad  b«c 
prajparata +.'•    Now  it  is  very  plain,  by  what  is  here  termed 
*^  fenestella,*'  is  signified  the  small  nich  above  described  ; 
and  this  particularly  points  out  the  places  once  occupied  by 
altars.    As  a  further  proof  of  this,    "  two  altars  stood  in 
either  wing  of  the  choir  (at  Canterbury)  viz.  in  each  semi* 
circle  there  is  one^.*'     On  the  right  hand  side,  in  eacb  of 
these  places,  a  small  nich,  or  fenestella,  of  this  kind,  yet 
remains.     By  the  word,  "  piscina'*  a  vessel  or  bason  for  wash* 
ing  hcinds,  &c.  seems  to  be  designed^  as  **  pelvis''  assuredly* 
signifies,  which  probably  filled  up  the  hollow  found  in  the 
fenestella.    Two  pair  of  such  basons  were  bequeathed  by 
Cardinal   Beaufort  to  the  altar  of  the  cbauntry  by  him 
fonmled  in  his  cathedral  at  Winchester.    The  present  me* 
thod  of  making  the  "  lavabo"  rather  difiers  ;  for  "  accedit 
(saeerdos)  ad  cornu  epistols  obi  stans  ministro  aquam  fun* 
dente  la  vat  manus||." 

The  triple  seat  comes  next  under  discussion,  and  I  flatter 
myself  its  use  will  be  pretty  well  explained  by  what  immedi- 
ately follows :  ^^  Quo  facto  saeerdos  et  sui  ministri  in  sedibus 
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Jpamtts  ise  recipiant  el;  expectent  uaqiie  ad  Gloria  in  excel* 
sisV  Al$o^  in  the  rubric  of  instructions  for  Saturday  be* 
fore  Easter,  '^  Finitis  orationibus  exuat  sacerdos  casulam  et 
ia  sede  sua  juxta  altare  se  reponat  cum  diacono  et  subdia* 
cono."  In  order  to  explikin  the  two  last  quotations,  iake 
another  rubric :  ^^  In  mi&sa  solemni,  celeb.rans  niedius  iater 
diacqnum  et  subdjaconum  sedere  protest  a  coruu  epistoisp 
cum  cantantur  Kyrie  eleisqn,  Gloria  iiK  qxcoUis,  et  Credof.'* 
Notwithstanding  the  Ust  rather,  differs  from  th^  others,  as  id 
the  times  of  sitting,  yet  they  all  suificie^tly  agree  ia  ex- 
plaining the  matter  in  agitation,  viz*  That;  tjie- above  seats 
were  intended  for  the  priest^  deacon,  and  «ubdeacon,  to  sit 
on  during  some  parts  of  the  ))igh  or  solemn  mas»;  and  that 
theyjwere  situated  on  the  south  side,  and  near  ^ealtar^ 
a^d  were  three  in  namber.  This,  of  all  the  purposes  to 
which  conjecture  has  consigned  them,  is  certainly  the  most 
natural ;  and  it  must  add  considerably  to  tike  solefnuity,  for 
the  three  officiants  to  be  seen  in  their  mass  habits,  seated 
under  these  beautiful  canopies.' — I'shall  beg  to  trouble,  jou 
with  a  word  or  two  concerning  chauntries,  and  conclude. 
Dr.  Heylin  informs  us,  they  consisted  of  salaries  to  one  or 
more  priests  to  say  mass  daily  fur  the  souls  of  their  founders 
deceased,. which,  not  subsisting  of  themselves,,  were  gene- 
rally incorporated  ahd  united  with  some  parochial,  &,c« 
cburchi ;  as  there  were  forty-seven  chauntries  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  London,  and  but  fourteen  aitars§,  it 
was  possible  for  several  to  be  founded  at  the  same  altar. 
From  the  remaining  '^  feoestelW  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  at  the  east  ends  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles  of  many  parish-churches,  two  such  altars  to  have  once 
stood,  whose  officiants  were  bound  by  ao  oatli  to  exhibit 
due  obedience  to  the  curate  of  the  mother  cliurchi{;  and 
the  four  priests  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  chauntry  of 
iTohu  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  in  St.  Katharine^s,  near  tlie 
Tower,  were  bound  to  the  choir  every  double  feast  in  the 
year^.  In  chauntries  founded  for  more  than  one  clergyman, 
it  was  usual  for  each  to  say  a  different  mass,  one  of  which 
was  always  of  *^  requiem**."  When  a  person  was  not  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  endow  a  perpetual  chauntry,  it  was  common 
for  an  anniversary  chaplain  to  sing  masses  for  the  repose  of 
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4ii8  doul  during  a  c^itaifi  ifpace,  for  wlikh  n  stipend  was  left, 
as  appears  by  the  will  of  Robert  Woisey>  the  fetber  of  the 
famous  cardinal^.  From  what  has  been  said  concerning 
chauntries,  it  is  evidetit  there  might  have  been  Bereril 
foQAded  in  the  church,  though  but  the  vestiges  of  one  or  two 
altars  yet  remain ;  from  the  subjection  of  whose  officiants  to 
the  curate  they  ffiigbt  have  assisted  him  in  many  duties,  as, 
with  his  licence,  in  hearing  confessions,  vi^icb'  must  have 
1>een  very  laborious  at  certain  times  o^  the  year,  particularly 
at  Shrift  or  Sbrdve-Tuesday,  when  it  was  the  <;o»lom  to 
begin  Lent  with  this  duty.  And  though  they  were  generally 
prc4iibited  from  receiving  ttoe  Eucharist  more  than  once  on 
the  same*  day,  yet  they  might  assist  in  solemn  massesf,  as 
deacon  or  subdeacon  ;  as  also  in  the  choir,  probably  in  the 
place  of  its  rectors,  &c.  Nor  can  this  be  brought  as  an  argn* 
ment  that  there  were  sufficient  numbers  estiablished  inevery 
parish  to  fill  each  staU  in  the  chancel  of  its  church,  a^  has 
oeen  hinted  at  in  its  proper  place. 
'    1787,  A'ug.  Inbaoatob. 


CVIII.  On  the  Original  Embankment  of  the  Thaqaes^ 

Ma.  Urban, 

All  persons  here,  who  have  read  the  accoutit  of  the  em- 
bankment and  improvement  of  Martin  Mear,  in  Mr;  Young^a 
'*  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  No.  xxxi.  are  astonished  at  de 

f  greatness  of  the  attenipt,  and  much  more  so  at  the  sucjcress- 
ul  execution  of  it.  This  work  excites  the  curiosity  of  tht 
ingenious,  who  look  for  any  instance  of  a  similar  undertak- 
ing, biit  can  find  none  to  be  compared  with  it  intbis  island, 
but  the  embankment  of  the  river  Thatiies ;  an  d,  what^  is  very 
ftifigalar,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  or  traceiir  his- 
tory, when,  or  by  whom,  the  Thames  was  embanked*  As 
there  is  not  any  person  who  is  so  knowing  ais  Mr.  Whi taker 
in  the-early  state  of  thb  country,  so  no  person  can  give  so 
satisfactory  an  account  of  this  matter.  If  Mr.  Utban  would 
please  to  request  Mr.  Whitaker  to  give  his  opinion  on  this 
subject,  he  would  give  much  pleasure  to  a  constant  reader 
of  your  useful  collection  of  general  information,  and  1  dare 
also  say  to  all  your  readers. 
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Tha  embmkmeiit  of  the  mer  Thames  mtist  appeltr  td 
hav«  toen  a  v«ry  great  work  indeed,  if  we  consider  tliat  it 
ireaches  fiH>m  the  Nttre  almost  to  Richoiond  in  Surretron 
oM  side  or  the  Mber  of  the  river,  as  the  land  lay.    Some 
fudigitieiiit'  MMtv  he  formed  of  it  by  the  difficulty  ttnd  expense 
of  repairing  Dagenham  breach  in  Essex.    The  embaRKinent 
of  the  '^Thames  evidently  shews,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
isiami  >niere  v«ry  early  pessessed  of  gre^t  skill  and  perse^ 
veramse  in  -whatever  they  underto(&.    There  is  attother 
Instance  of  their  indnstry,  the  achievement  of  an  astomsh* 
ing  work,  1  i»ean  the  Maiden  Castle  in  Dorsetshire.    Many 
pmpl^e  now^a-days  give  the  Romans  the  hononr  of  whatever 
knrpasaea  what  they  Ihink  themselves  could  execute,  with* 
^  tMit  tn<)nilring  into  die  probability  of  such  an  opinion.    Dor* 
netfibfi-e  waa  a  Roman  station,  of  which  vestiges  still  remain 
in  die  tmniy  and  an  amphitheatre  near  it  But  at  the  Maiden 
Caatle  no  vestige  of  Hontan  work,  such  as  bricks,  coins,  &c. 
have  been  found.  The  ramparts  are  made  only  of  earth,  and 
the  entry  into  it  is  defended  in  a  manner  diiferent  (roia 
the  mins  of  any  Roman  camp  now  remaining.    When, 
atandiog  on  the  ramparts,   one    looks  around,  the  whole 
horizon  is  full  of  tnmnii  or  barrows.    These  are,  undoabt- 
«diT,  the  hnrying*p]aces  of  people  at  a  very  distant  period, 
and  probably  of  the  same  period  with  the   building  cf 
Maiden  Castle.    There  are,  in  that  country,  many  reniaina 
of  Dniidical  wor^p.    It  would   hence  appear,  that  the 
Maiden  Castle  was  cast  up  when  that  worship  existed.   The 
Area  of  the  Maiden  Castle  is  so  extensrve,  that  it  is  probable 
4t  was  intended  not  only  ibr  a  defence  of  the  inhaoitants  in 
^ease  trf  an  attack  by  a  powerful  enemy,  but  also  of  their 
4oeks  and  herds. 

May  I  not  mehtton  Stone^henge  as  another  remain  of  the 
lahonr  of  the  inhabitants  prior  to  any  tradition^  and  probably 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  who  had  acquire  a  taste 
in  arefaitecture,  ef  which  no  trace  is  to  be  foiind  in  Stone* 
henge?  There  is  in  Dorsetshire  a  laree  ahar  remaining, 
which  has  retained  its  original  name,  Cromleach,  t  Celtic 
-word,  implying  bending  the  body  in  adoration  of  the  deity 
'Worshipped  by  the  Druids. 

1787,  June, 

Ui.  Urban, 

'    IN  oompiKance  with  yours  and  your  oorrespondent*s  re» 

iquest,  which  I. did  not- see  umil  a  few  days  ago,  I  take  np 

my  pen  to  give  you  and  him  all  the  little  tsuforiMtioD  that  f 
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iSBit^i^ef  upon  so  obscure  a  subject  as  the  embankiuent  of 
the  Thames*  We  have  ifb  written  authorities  concerning  its 
There  is  not  a  bint^  or  the  shadow  of  a  hint,  in  .any  of  th^ 
Roman  authors  respecting  it.  And  we  can  only  fix  a  date 
»pon  that  memorable  work  from  reasoning  and  remain* 
united* 

When  the  Britons  were  sole  lords  of  this  island,  their 
mers^  we  may  be  sure^  strayed  at  liberty  over  the  adja« 
cent  country^  confined  by  no  artificial  barriers,  and  bavins 
no  other  limits  to  their  overflow  than  what  nature  itself  had 
provided*  This  would  be  particularly  the  cas^.with  the 
Thames.  London  itself  was  only  a  fortress  in  the  wood:r 
then ;  and  the  river  at  its  foot  then  roamed  o^er  all  the  low 
grounds  that  skirt  its  channel.  Thus  it  ran  on  the  soutU 
from  the  west  of  Wandswortli  to  Woolwich,  to  Dartford,  to 
Gravesend,  and  to  Slieerness ;  and,  on  the  nortli  range,  froiu 
Poplar  ^nd  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  along  the  levels  of  Essex,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

In  this  state  of  the  river,  the  Hopians  settled  at  London* 
Under  their  management,  London  soon  became  a  consider* 
able  mart  of  trade.  It  afterwards  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
military  colony.  And  it  was  even. made  at  last  the  capital  of 
one  of  those  provinces  into  which  the  Roman  parts  of  Britain 
were  divided.  The  spirit  of  llomi^n  i:et}nement,  therefore^ 
would  naturally  be  att^racted  by  the  marshes  immediately 
under  its  eye,  and  would  as  naturally  exert  itself  to  recover 
them  from  the  waters.  The  low  grounds  of  St.  Georffe's 
Fields,  particularly,  would  soon  catch  the  eye,  and  soon  teel 
the  hand  of  the  improving  Romans.  .And  from  those  grounds 
the  spirit  of  embanking  would  gradually  go  on  along  both  the 
sides  of  the  river;  and,  in  nearly  four  centuries  ox  the  Ro* 
inan  residence  here^  would  erect  those  thick  and  strong 
ramparts .  against  the  tide,' which  are  so  very  remarkable 
along  the  Essex  side  of  the  river,  and  a  breach  in  which,  at 
Dagenham,  was  with  so  much  difliculty,  and  at  so  great  an 
expense,  closed  even  in  our  own  age. 

Such  works  are  plainly  the  production  of,  a  refined  period. 
They  are  therefore  the  production  eittier  of  these  later  ages 
of  refinement,  or  of  some  period  of  equal  j;efinement  in 
antiquity.  Yet  they  have  not  been  formed  in  any  period  to 
which  our  records  reach.  Their  existence  is  antecedent  to 
ail  our  records.  They  are  the  operation  of  a  remoter  age. 
And  then  they  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  RotiKins,  who 
began  an  asra  of  re£nement  in  this  island,  that  was  teiini- 
nated  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  did  not  return  till  three  or 
four  centuries  ago. 
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biit  let  nle  confirm  my  reasoning  with  a  few  facts.  It  is 
Weil  known^  that  a  dispute  was  formerly  maintained  between 
Dr.  Grale  and  others^  concernibg  the  real  position  of  the 
Romlui  London ;  whether  it  was  on  the  northern  or  on  the 
soathem  side  of  the  river.  The  dispute  wa$  a  rery  frivolous 
one.  London  undoubtedly  wfiis  then,  as  it  is  now,  on  the 
northern.  But  I  mean  to  turn  the  dispute  into  its  right  chan^ 
nel;  and  I  can  demonstrate^  I  think>  the  embankmen):  of  the 
Thames  to  be  a  work  of  the  Komans,  from  some  incidents 
that  came  out  ih  the  course  of  it« 

*^  It  can  hardly  be  supposed/'  says  an  antagonist  of  Dr. 
Gale's,  who  has  considered  the  ground  more  attentively  thail 
any  other  author,  **  that  the  sagacious  Romans  would  have 
made  choice  of  so  noisome  a  place  for  a  station,  as  St.  George's 
Fields  must  then  have  been.  For  t6  me  it  is  evident,  that 
at  that  time  those  fields  must  have  been  overflowed  by  every 
spring-tide.  For,  notwithstanding  the  river's  being  at  pre** 
sent  confined  by  artificial  banks,  I  have  frequently,  at 
spring-tide^  seen  the  small  current  of  water,  which  issues 
from  the  river  Thames  through  a  common-sewer  at  the 
Faiconi  not  only  fill  all  the  neighbourins^  ditches,  but  also, 
at  the  upper  end  of  GraveUlane,  overflow  its  banks  into 
8t.  George's  Fields.  And  considering  that  above  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  water  of  the  river  is  denied  passage,"  when  the 
tide  sets  up  the  river,  ^'  by  the  piers  and  starlings  of  Lon-^ 
don-Bridge  (it  flowing  at  an  ordinary  spring*tide,  upwards 
of  nineteen  inches  higher  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side 
of  the  said  bridge;)  1  think  this  is  a  plain  indication,  that, 
before  the  Thames  was  confined  by  banks,  St  George's 
Fields  must  have  been  considerably  underwater,  every  high 
tide ;  and  that  part  of  the  said  fields,  called  Lambeth  Marshy' 
was  under  water  not  an  age  ago.  And  upon  observation  it 
will  still  appear,  that,  before  the  exclusion  of  the  river,  it 
must  have  oeen  overflowed  by  most  neap-tides*.** 

This  gives  us  sufficient  evidences,  that  naturally  and 
originally  the  large  level,  which  we  denominate  St.  p^orge's 
Fields,  was  previously  to  the  embankment  of  the  Thames, 
all  covered  with  the  spteadine  waters  of  the  tide,  at  every 
spring.  Yet  this  very  strand  of  the  sea  appears  to  have 
been  actually  used  by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  had  houses 
upon  it:  the  Romans  had  buiying-grounds  within  it.  ^^In 
his  Campis  quos  Saocti  Georgii  plebs  vocat,"  says  Dr.  Gale 
for  another  purposei  '^  mulia  Romanorum  numismata,  opera 


•^r^ 


^  Maitl4si*i  Hltt  Qf  UtA.  p.  S, 
VQt.  t  D  d 
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fesselettOj'^^  t\i9  Sne  (loprs  of  IVo^H^  parlavn,  ^^  Meres,  d 
ruderaf  si^binde  deprehensa  (unt.  Ipse  WTwn  qiajuscttUai» 
ossibps  r/efprt^fxi,  nuper  recji^ini  ^  fods0hbu6>  qui^  nw  pro- 
cul  at)  ))pc  Burgo/'  Sputhwark,  ^^  ^4  4ttstrmB,  mulim  aim 
fiimul  erufrupt.*" 

This  s^rgMin?nt  qi^y  bie  pursuec}  still  fmrtber,  carried  over 
thp  very  ^itp  of  Squ^ow^rfc  itself,  an4  esftanded  up  %o  I>ept-r 
fordy  A^d  piackb^atb  beyond.    AU  tbese  are  a  p^irt  of  tbe 
original  m^rsbe^  of  the  Thames.    Soathw^rk  even  stands 
upon  what  is  properly- a  part  of  St.  Georg0*s  Fields*    Yet 
So|it(|Vvark  is  expr^siy  oieqtioned  sp  efiriy  as  1052;  and 
^egai),  undoubtedly  ^^jth  the  bridgOi  which  is  noticed  so 
e^rly  as  101^  beror^f.    And,  Dr.  Woodward  remarks  in 
ppposition  to  Dr.  Qale's  discoveries  in  ^t.  George^s  Fields^ 
^'  tner^  hav^  been  other  like  antiquities  discovered,  from 
that  place  onv^ard^  for  Dome  miles  eastward,  near  the  lock» 
in  the  gardens  along  the  sQu^h  side  of  Deptford  road,  a 
little  tieyqnd  Dep^ord>  on  Bli|ckh^th>  &c.— I  have  now 
in  my  custody  the  h^nd  of  an  iinpiept  Termtm^ — ^with  two 
faces. — ^The^re  were  fpmid  along  with  it,  large  0at  bricks, 
*  and  other  ^tiquiti^s,   that  were   unquestionably  Roman. 
All  the*se  wer§  retrieved  about  twenty  years  since,  in  dig- 
ging in  Mr,  Cole's  Gardens  by  the  [Deptford]  road  ipen-^ 
tioned  above.    I  b^ye  seen  lik^wis^  a  simfuhmy  that  was 
digge4  up  near  New-pross.    And  there  were  several  years 
^o  discovered  tiyo  urus^  aM  five  or  ^ix  of  those  vials  thai 
are  usually  ^all^  J(M^kT%/mgki(rie$f  a  little  beyond  Deptford, 
Ns^,  there  hat^  beep  very  lately  a  great  number  or  urns, 
§nd  other  things,  discpve^ed  on  Slackheath^t" 

These  are  decisive  evidences,  that  the  wonderful  work  of 
embanking  the  riyei:  was  projcfct^d  and  executed  by  the  Ro* 
mans.  I(  was  the  nat^i^  opera^iciB  of  that  n^agnificent  spirit 
Vfhich  intersected  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  so  many 
raised  ramparts  for  roa/js*  ^be  Romans  first  began  it  in  SL 
George's  Fieldi^  probably.  They  ^hen  continued  it  along 
the  adjoining,  and  eqMally  shallow  marshes  of  the  river. 
And  they  fi,n^ly  consummated  it,  I  apprehend,  in  construct* 
ing  the  grand  sea-.wall  along  the  deep  fens  of  Essex. 

To  what  I  have  tl^us  sai49 1  can  add  only  (we  thing  more. 
There  is^i  I  remember,  in  Wren's  PartnUnakk,  a  passage  upon 

ll^^i  I  1>     ■  ■■ .1  —         ■  ■        l■^■.l■■  I   ■    ■   ■  I-        ....         ■ 

^  Aotonini  Ititi.  p.  65. 
'  f  Flomtius  Wigorn.  41(>.  ^'  cum  sua  classe  (yodtrinus  Comes,  adrenus 
cunum  Tbamesis  fluminis  directum, — ad  ^uMtcvorer  venit/'  Stc  edit.  159C, 
awl  Saxon  Ghren.  1016  for  the  bridge. 

X  Leland*s  Itin.  edit.  3d.  vol.  VIII.  at  the  esd,  ia  a  letter  to  Mr.  liearoe, 
written  in  HI  1,  and  pireface  to.it,  p.  7. 


Offki  ^  AulnAgir,  4(^ 

ibis  rery  subject,  contaiiiiQg  the  opiliioii  of  Sit  Ohriitop&er 
Wren  respectinsr  it.  There  Sir  Christopher,  if  I  rediembet 
right,  extends  Ae  oterflew  ef  the  tide  eohsidemblj  more 
into  the  lend  than  t  biive  done.  But  he  attributes  the  eta^ 
Wnkment)  as  I  do,  to  the  Romans ;  though  he  has  not  m^ 

Esaied  to  that  striking  demonstration  of  the  opinion^  the 
ritish  state  of  St  George's  Fields,  Uq.  eonttasted  with  the 
ftotnan  eondicien  of  them. 

Tours,  kc. 

i7a7,  Aug*  y  w. 


GIX.  Oo  the  Office  tg  ha\b$ig/kt, 

AULNAGER  is  derived  fVom  tdna  and  gerens^  and  is  the 
name  of  an  officer  under  the  king,  established  about  the 
year  1350,  whose  business  it  was  to  measure  all  English 
woollen  cloths  before  they  were  brought  into  market,  and 
then  to  affix  an  impression  of  his  sed.  This  measure  wai 
to  be  the  government  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  to 

f prevent  au  disputes  about  short  measure.  It  is  now  obso** 
ete.  The  first  statute  made  for  it  is  25  Edward  III.. where-* 
in  it  is  enacted,  that  all  cloths  shall  be  measured  by  the 
king's  aulnager,  and  that  every  buyer  of  cloth,  after  the 
price  is  a^eed  in  the  halls  or  markets,  shall  have  it  measured 
Dy  the  kmg^s  aulnager,  who  shall  put  his  stamp  thereon^ 
and  the  piece  of  cloth  shall  stand  for  that  length.  And  it 
was  further  enacted,  that,  to  prevent  the  aulnager's  turn* 
bling  ordefoilingthem  when  he  measured  them,  he  was  to 
provide  himself  with  a  string  of  the  length  of  seven  yards^ 
and  the  piece  was  to  measure  four  times  the  length  or 
that  string,  and  he  was  to  measure  it  at  the  creased  edge* 
27  Edward  III.  ordains  the  following  fees  to  the  aulnager: 
for  every  piece  of  cloth  of  rav  (or  white  cloth,)  2S  yards 
long  and  6  quarters  wide,  one  balfpenoy,  and  no  more,  and 
every  balf^piece  one  farthiof,  and  no  more  ^  to  bo  paid  by 
die  seller. 

N.B.  The  best  cloth  then  yiekliog  about  2%  per  yard, 
amounts  to  about  4d.  per  piece,  on  a  modern  superfine  of 
16s.  per  yard,  28  yards  long.  Many  other  statutes  were 
made  on  this  head,  viz.  17  Rich.  II.  7  Hen.  IV.  11  Hen.  IV. 
i  i  Hen.  VI.  4  Edw.  lY.  17  Edw.  IV.  ^  £dw«  VI.  and  others. 

P  d2 
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In  11  Henry  lY.  alt  the  aulnagers*  seals  were  called  in^ 
and  new  ones  were  delivered  out. 

In  the  year  1437  Sir  Walter  Lord  Hungerford,  for  his 
services  at  the  relief  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  had  a  pensioa 
granted  him^,  out  of  the  aulnage  of  cloth  for  WiltsDire,  of 
one  hundred  marks  per  annum ;  by  which  we  may  judge 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  ia 
Wiltshire  in  those  early  times.  But  I  think  one  hundred 
marks^  divided  into  hal^ence,  is  too  large  a  number  to  be 

Erobabie,  especially  when  we  consider  that  hardly  a  century 
ad  passed  since  Edward  IIL  brought  over  the  Fiemtsb  arti-* 
ficers.  However,  I  find,  that  in  27  l^dw.  IH.  besides  the  aul- 
nage, parliament  granted  a  subsidy,  to  maintain  the  French 
war,  ot  4d.  per  annum,  to  be  collected  also  by  theaulnager^ 
6d.  if  a  scarlet  in  grain,  and  5d.  if  bastard,  or  half-scarlet. 
If,  therefore,  this  subsidy  was  continued  or  revived  (as  is 
very  probable,  we  having  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a 
very  expensive  war  with  France,)  the  whole  might  very 
easily  and  naturally  be  called  the  aulnage  of  cloth.  As 
therefore,  there  was  granted  a  pension  ot  100  marks  out 
of  this  iiind,  there  were  also  many  other  expenses  to  be 
provided  for,  the  salary  of  the  aulnagrer,  &c.  so  that  I  think 
we  may  conclude  the  pension  would  not  have  been  more 
than  half  the  fund*  which  therefore  would  have  been  about 
200  marks  per  annum.  To  produce  which,  at  4id.  per 
piece  (aulnage  and  subsidy,)  there  must  have  been  manu- 
factured annually  in  the  county  of  Wilts  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  containing 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  yards,  or  thereabouts. 

X787,  N(ro.  P.  Q. 


ex.    On  the  Cities  which  have  formerly  been  the  Capital  of 

England. 

Mr.  Urban,  Winchestery  Nov.  7. 

That  London  is  the  present  metropolis  of  England^  we 
presume  the  most  icrnorant  of  its  inhabitants  are  informed ; 
but  how  long  London  has  enjoyed  this  prerogative,  and 
what  cities  have  preceded  her  in  this  dignity,  are  points 
which  the  most  learned  do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto 
ascertained. 

•■  ■   ■     ■  i  .  ^     iiuM^  ■  ...y  ■    my  1^    1—^  ■  ■■■■■!        ^    "^ ■ 

♦  pugdale. 
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That  tliere  were  cities  of  a  certain  kind  previous  to  the 
Homan  invaflion,  notwithstanding  the  rude  and  pastoral  hfe 
of  its  inhabitants,  independent  of  other  proofs,  appears 
from  the  extraction  of  many  of  their  names  at  the  present 
day  being  British  instead  of  Latin  or  Saxon.  The  city,  for 
example,  firom  whence  the  present  letter  is  dated,  was  called 
by  the  Aborigines  Caer  guentj  or  the  White  Citt/f  from  the 
chalky  hills  that  every  where  sarround  it;  which  proper 
name,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  was  naturally  transformed  into 
VentOf  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  that  denoted  it  to 
l>e  a  fortified  place,  was  pronounced  of  course  by  a  Saxon, 
as  we  read  it  m  their  historians,  WhUaceaster.  Yet,  notwith- 
•taading  we  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  cities  in  this 
island  before  the  Roman  eagle  waved  its  wings  over  it,  the 
circumstantial  history  of  the  British  Geoffery,  concerning 
theii:  ancient  state  and  founders,  though  not  quite  so' desti- 
tute of  foundation  as  many  suppose,  is  yet  too  uncertain  to 
frround  a  claim  of  precedency  in  any  one  of  them. 
•  Had  Casibellaunus  been  the  hereditary  monarch  of  the 
island,  instead  of  the  elected  general  amongst  independent 
chieftains,  to  oppose  the  mighty  Julius,  as  it  appears  that 
VertUam^  to  which  our  protomartyr  Alban  afterwards  lent 
his  name,  was  his  chief  city,  so  the  same  might  be  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  island.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  Roman  power  was  fully  established,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  bestowing  that  title  on  Camalodunum,  now  Maiden,  in 
Essex,  the  first  of  their  colonies,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
their  government,  where  also  the  tributary  Cunobellinus 
(the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare)  sometimes  held  a  precarious 
sway.  Hence,  in  that  generous  struggle  for  liberty  which 
our  British  Amazon  Boadicea  maintained  against  the  inva« 
ders,  we  find  that  Camalodunum  was  the  first  and  chief  oh-* 
jectof  her  vengeance,  as  the  very  centre  of  Roman  tyranny. 
This  brave  heroine  beings  by  the  fete  of  war  afterwarda 
overcome  on  the  confines  of  the  Belgse,  which  spot,  from 
other  circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Hampshire,  is  asserted,  on  the  faith  of  some 
ancient  manuscripts,  to  have  been  bilried  at  Venta^  which, 
during  this  period,  makes  a  considerable  figure  both  as  a 
place  of  commerce  and  defence.  It  appears  that  the 
imperial  manufactory  of  sail-cloth  and  of  clothing  was  es« 
tablished  in  this  city;  the  fortifications  of  it  also,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  first  raised  by  Mulmutius  Dunwallo,  were, 
about  this  time,  put  into  complete  repair  by  Guiderins, 
otherwise  called  Togodumnus,  on  his  refusing  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Roman  conquerors.    In  these,  fortifications,  if  we 
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jmy  believe  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  Brilish  in  oppo- 
sition to  Latin  historians,  the  Emperor  Claudius  himself 
was  besieged,  after  being  defeatea  near  CUusentum  (the 
modern  Southampton)  till  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace 
of  Arviragus  on  ignominious  terms.  During  the  perioa  I  am 
l^eaking  of,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Louqon  was  not 
fortified,  and  thougb  celebrated,  says  Tacitus,  for  the  re^ 
sort  of  merchants,  it  was  not  honoured  with  the  litle  of  a 
colony. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  seat  of  war  w^  reanored  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  islaud,  and  while  the  Rqiqmi 
legions  were  cqiefiy  stationed  on  the  confip^s  pf  the  Picta, 
the  colony  of  York  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  first  defre« 
of  eminence.  Certain  it  i$,  ths^t  two  Ropian  emperors, 
Seirerus  and  Constantipe  Chlorus,  died  therey  and  itiat  the 
great  Constantinc^  waa  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  M^peror 
m  that  city. 

If,  during  the  turbulent  ^nd  cloiidy  scene  that  suoetede^ 
(he  retiring  of  the  Roman  legions  frem  Eirit^iQ>  till  the  es<* 
tablishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  any  pity  wsV9  iviore  partieu*? 
larly  distinguished,  it  appears  to  be  Winchester.  Here  it 
v^as  that  Constans  who  bad  been  a  resident  of  the  cloister  of 
that  ancient  cathedral}  w^  crowned  King  of  Britain*  Here 
also  mention  is  made  in  history  of  AureJiua  Ambroaiua, 
Uther  Pendragon,  and  of  the  great  Arthurs  having  resided. 
The  last  named,  it  is  univers^ly  asserted}  built  the  castle 
of  Winchester,  which  contiAued  one  of  the  phief  bulwarks 
of  the  island  till  it  was4)i4ttered  down  by  the  usurper  Crom-r 
well.  In  this  castle  Arthur  is  said  to  have  held  his  ixmrttal 
iports,  and  feasted  his  knighu,  as  (|t  his  principal  palace. 
In, proof  of  this,  a  huge  round  table  is  still  preserved  ie  the 
ancient  c&apel  of  the  castle,  now  the  county  ball}  as  the 
identical  table  round  which  his  knights  were  placed  at  their 
feaat  to  avoid  contentions  for  precedency :  certain  it  is,  that 
|t  was  shewn  for  such  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1512, 
^t  which  time  it  was,  for  the  la^t  time  new  painted;  that  it 
was  dej^cribed  as  such  by  Hardinge  the  poet,  in  the  rei^a 
of  Ddward  IV.  and  th^t  it  w^is  generally  reputed  as  auch  in 

5 he  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  words  of  Johe, 
bishop  of  Ross,  qn  ^his  subject}  a^e  as  follow:  <*  Si  aceol^ 
falsa  qqadam  nomiuMOi  supei^titione  conflictati  hqq  errant 
I'Qtuha^m  mensam  in  castro  Wintoniensi  ad  s^teroam  magoi 
Arturis  niemoriam  solemniter  copservatau)  iMipeici  an.  1139,'' 
I^ptwithptanding  the  sevea^fpld  division  of  the  kin|;doai 
by  tlxe  Saxons,  we  still  find  some  one  of  the  rival  pnncea 
dufini;  the  HeptsM^cby  pmrf^mqunt  tQ  the  rest.    Henoe  the 
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chief  Mat  of  govertament,  tbougb  mpre  ftec^entij  fd^niKl  at 
Winchester  than  at  any  other  particular  place^  may  be  said 
to  btfvo  cbaageil  t6  eAcfa  of  these  jietty  Kiogdomsj  as  edch 
•f  Cheai  in  torn  prei^led,  except  that  of  the  Ea^t  Angle^^ 
a»  if  ft  had  been  destined  that  London^  its  prtndlMl  city^ 
sbontd  nerer  rise  to  the  rank  of  metropolb  of  Uie  kin|^d6m 
till  she  shouhi  becooke  so  once  for  ail,  aft<i  ^e  ho^e  fot 
evei; 

Uuic  ego  nee  metas  renim,  hec  terop6ra'  p6i\o : 
Insperiuoir  sine  fine  dedi. 

At  lei^gth,  hovrevei',  Uie  kin^gdmn  of  the-  West  Staons 
^widlowing*  ujy  the  rest,  Sgbeit,  at^setabling  a  wittenagemot, 
oi*  meeting  of  th^  eAief  petfsdns  of  the  kingdom,  ait  Winw 
Chester;  hi^  prineijMil  dty;  caused  himseir  to  be  th^ra 
crowned  monart^h  cSf  the  ^hole  naAM,  and  destroyed  every 
distinction  of  nzxAt  asvi^ll  as  govemittenr,  that  Had  hitheito 
subsided.  At  thi^  ^et4od)  perhaps  fbr  the  first  time,  wd 
are  tb'  looK'  out  fbi^  a  city,  H4iich,  uniting  in  itself  ail-  the 
s^everal  adVantagfM^  of  e^ent  of  building  and  of  commerce^ 
ef  being  the  repository  of  public!  records  and  revenues, 
and  of  being  the  chief  rOyal  residence  and  seat  of  govern^ 
menty  can.  ^tfa  the  strictest  pmpriety,  and  without  tfa^ 
danger  of*  comjSetition,  be  called  the  capital  of  England* 
Such  Winchestief  then  was,  and  such  it  continued  to  ne  till 
an  undefined  period^  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagen^ts,  and 
for  a  space  ortiiiife,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  duration  of  proud 
Londdn's  preeedencv. 

The*  present  condition  of  this  city,  We  ai^  to  observe,' 
exhibits  but  the  skeleton  of  i  what  it  was  during  the  period' 
I  am  speaking' of;  for,  besides  the' incredible  numoer  6f 
houses  and  churches  crowded*  within,  its  wails,  its  suburbs^ 
then  reached  a  mile  in  every  direction  beyond'  their*  prcK 
cinctft.  Hiat  it  wasthe  first  city  in  the  island  for  commettre, 
I  think  niay  be  fiiirly  deduced  from  the  first  guild;  ot  con- 
fraternity of  merchants,  being,  established  here^  so  earhr'aa^ 
t^e  reign  of  Ethelwolph,  the  father  of  Alfred,  and  fronf- 
die  charter  of  immunity  fh>m  toll  throughout  the  kingdom.- 
granted  to  this  guild  byH^nry  I.  a  participation  of  whicn 
privilege  was  not  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  London  till 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  In  like  manner,  we  find  in  its- 
archives  the  city  of  Winchester  described  a»  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  mayor  and  bailiffii,  anno- 1 1 87)  that  is  to  say, 
above  twenty  years  before  London  obtained  a  charter  for^ 
the  same  purpose^  during  which- time  its  chief  magistrate 
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enjoyed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  portgrave/or  b«IIff  of 
the  port. 

Even  from  the  days  of  Cerdic,  the  first  king  of  the  West 
Saxons^  down  to  the   present  day,  Winchester  has  never 
been  without  the  honour  of  possessing  a  royal  palace,  nor, 
till  the  revolution,  was  ever  without  the  happiness  of  being 
the  place  of  the  monarch's  occasional  residence.    The  first 
Saxoii  palace  we  read  of  was  that  of  Wolvesey,  so  called 
some  say,  in  after^times,  from  the  tribute  of  wolves*  heads 
paid  by  the  Welchi  there;  but  this  w^  given  by  Kenwalch, 
the  soi^  pf  KinegilsuB,  who  buih  it,  to  Agilbert  and  his  sue* 
cessors,  for  the  episcopal  residence.   In  after-times,  besides 
the  stately  castle  at  the  top  of  the  oity,  the  ditches  of  which 
'were  sunK  to  the  level  with  the  river  which  then  flowed  round 
it,  the  king  had  a  mamificent  palace  between  the  northern 
and  western  gates  of  the  city,  in  a  place  wher^  afterward^ 
Edward  III.  esublished  the  woolstapling  manufactory.  It  ia 
true  that,  after  the  Confessor,  who  himself  was  crowned  at; 
Winchester,  our  monarcbs  affected  to  be  crowned  at  West* 
minster;  but  this  was  npt  pii  account  of  any  pre-eminence 
^n  the  plage  itself,  or  of  its  vicinity  to  London,  but  merely 
put  of  a  regard  to  that  just  benevplent  prince,  its  founder, 
whose  remains  and  whose  regally  wpre  bqth  preserved  there^ 
the  latter  of  which  the  prejudice  of  the  times  seems  to  h^ve 
almost  consecrated  into  thp  sol^  iipplepents  of  a  legitimate 
coronation.    No  doubt,  it  was  with  a  view  of  ^treng^ening 
the  defectiveness  of  bis  title  with  this  then  sO  iqaportant  a 
ceremony,  that  the  jes^ous  Norman  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  anew  at  each  of  the  three  principal  festivals  of 
^e  year,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Cnristmas;  the  first  of 
which,  being  the  greatest,  he  constantly  passed  at  Win? 
Chester,  the   secpnd    a(  Westminster,  and  tbp   third   at 
Gloucester,  ,Iq  this  practice  h^  Y^^  imitated  by  hi$  suc<v 
cesser  Rufus.  . 

.  Finally,  that  Winchester*  long  before  and  long  after  the 
Conquest  was  the  ^eat  of  governqaept,  appears,  1st,  from 
the  public  archives  being  kep^  there,  as  Giraldus,  Camden, 
^c.  assert ;  this  circumstance  is  so  notorious  in  regard  of 
Poomsday  Book,  that  from  theuce  i%  pbuiped  the  name  of 
Botulus  WintonisB.  2dl.y,  frotn  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
of  which  this  bopk  Yi^s  the  principal  document,  being  esta- 
blished there  by  the  Conquerqr,  3d|y,  Froip  th^  royal  trea- 
sures being  collected  thither  by  the  first  Norman  princes, 
lyhicb,  Qiceto  tells  us,  Henry  I.  hastened  to  seize  immedi-t 
ately  after  his  coronation.  And,  lastly,  from  its  possessing 
(b^  ro^'al  mint,  a9  appears  b^  the  charter  of  Jo$q  \q  ^^ 
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e^ect  I  inight  here  mention,  that  the  great  seal  of  England 
iook  its  origin  from  this  city,  and  that  an  office  was  at  first 
established  there  by  Edward  the  Confessor  for  the  preser^. 
TatioD  and  use  of  it. 

Witb  the  reign  of  the  monarch  who  derived  his  surname 
from  Winchester,  the  precedency  of  this  city  may,  ia  a 

Sreat  measure,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  ended.  It  had,  in-^ 
eed  su^ered  a  dilapidation  in  the  civil  war  between  the 
Empress  Maud  and  Stephen,  when  two  hostile  armies  were 
^tually  .iritrenche^,  one  in  the  east  and  the  other  in  the 
west  quarter  of  it,  whict)  i(  could  never  afterwards  recover; 
but  it  was  chiefly  the  increasing  commerce  and  consequence 
of  London,  by  means  of  its  foreign  trade,  the  spirit  or  which 
was  introduced  at  the  Conquest,  which  consequence  was 
(till  farther  augment<ed  bv  the  charters  of  the  Edwards,  that 
gradually  reduced  Winchester  to  a  condition  which  allocs 
}ier  little  to  boast  of  but  her  past  honours: 

f  uimus  Tro0s :  fuit  I|ii)m,  et  ingens 
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How  hv,  however,  the  unrestrained  rage  of  inoreasing  the 
present  capital,  by  draining  the  provinces  of  their  wealth 
and  inhabitants,  of  whom  indeed  London  may  be  called 
the  general  grave ;  how  far,  I  say,  this  tends  to  the  detri* 
nient  of  the  comnion  empir^^  it  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  inquire, 

I  roust  not  omit,  tb^t  the  struggle  for  precedency  between 
these  two  rival  cities,  Winchester  and  London,  was  chieflj 
manifested,  for  about  two  centuries  after  (he  Conquest,  on 
the  ocpasion  of  the  king's  coronation,  or  of  bis  solemnly 
wearing  bis  crown;  the  question  being,  which  of  these  cities, 
in  the  persons  of  their  maeistratesj  should  officiate  then  as 
butlers,  and  whiph  as  clencs  of  the  kitcnen.  The  former 
post  was  the  more  honourable,  and  probably  the  more  hicra* 
ttive,  as  it  conferred  the  honour  of  presentine  wine  to  the 
king  from  a  golden  cup,  and  the  perquisite  of  retaining  it, 
together  with  &Q  ewer  of  the  ^ame  metal.  This  point  was 
so  fiercely  contested  in  the  year  1269,  that  it  occasioned 
Henrv  III  to  lay  aside  his  intention  of  wearing  the  crown, 
that  he  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  determining,  this  invi^ 
dious  question*  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Wintonians,  on 
this  occasion,  were  determined  to  prove  themselves  better 
subjects  or  better  corpo^ation^menf  I  leave  the  reader  tq 
judge  for  himself  from  the  following  passage  I  have exU^ctcd 
Wt  g{  t|ie  Aiinales  Wi^ornieuse^, 


* 
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.  **  Anno  1269 ...  4 ...  S.  Edvarduf  a  veteri  feretro  ia 
novum  translatus  est  presente  Oomino  Haarico  race,  qui  se« 
cunduoi  edictuiD  suum  coroaam  porfare  disposmt,  sed  noa 
portavit.  Unde  vindicantibas  sibi  jus  et  consaetndinein  da 
pincernaria  Wialonise  et  Londoois^  eivtbus^  nolirit  doai.  rex 
lit  quis  eorum  serviret  prehear  ditc€»rdiatii  et  pericaltfai  qaod 
posset  inominere,  sed  jassit  atramqae  partem  diteimbefCk 
Unde  Londonieofies  indtgnantes  recesscrunt;  Wiatoniaaaai 
remanseriint  coinedentea  et  bibentes  ia  curia,  al  euaa  bccm* 
tia  donk  regis  recedente^  remearunt  ad  propria*'* 

Yours,  &c. 
17S8,  Nov,  J.  MONEIL 


CXI.  D&ys:  of  public  Coiaiiiemoratioa,\vbeii  and  wlij  instituted. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  most  numerous  classes  of  peoplie  in  every  nation  are 
destined  to  lead  alif^  of  activity.  Their  daily"  wants,  wlietber 
natural  or  artificial,  demand  fifequent  gratification;  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  necessary  sustenance  can  be  procured 
for  toe  generality  by  labour  only.  Amidst  the  constant  sue*' 
cession  of  new  engagements  which  occupy  the  roan  of  la« 
borieus  business,  there  can  be  found  little  leisure  for  reeoU 
lecting  past  events  not  imniediately  connected  with  his  do*> 
mestic  concerns ;  there  can  be  expected  neither  inclination 
mor  ability  for  speculating  on  the-  effects  derived  from  causes 
long  ago  antecedent.  Should  there  happen  then  occurrences 
of  a  public  nature,  the  remembrance  of  which  it  nnay  be 
important  to  preserve,  the  attention  of  the  people  must  at 
stated  periods  be  recalled  to  those*  circumstances,  by  soma 
asternal,  visible,  perceptible  tokens;  that  so,  by  repeated 
appeal  made  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  senses,  an  impres* 
aion  may  be  wrought  on  their  minds,  and  a  combination  of 
certain  ideaa,  corresponding  with  those  tokens,  may  habi« 
tually  be  formed,  and  strongly  operate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
institutor. 

Upon  some  principles  of  rensonin^  shnilar  to  these,  and 
foundi&d  on  experience,  the  chiefs  ot  M  clans,  and  legisla-^ 
tors  of  all  countries,  have  wisely  instituted  days  of  comme^ 
moralion;  that  so,  by  connecting  the  expectation  either  of 
rest  from  common   pursuits,  or  of  festive  hilarity,  or  of 
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solemn  ceremony,  with  certain  seasons,  tbej'  might  render 
either  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  or  the  observance  of 
the  solemnity,  habitual;  and  might  thus  perpetuate,  through 
succeeding  generations,  the  names  of  public  benefactors, 
and  tradition  of  public  events. 

To  the  kings  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  are  now  the 
Tartars,  were  entrusted  a  plough,  a  yoke,  axe,  and  bowl, 
all  made  of  gold,  which  were  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  were  to  oe  preserved  with  the  most  religious  care.  An 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  to  these  implements,  as  they 
were  deemed  celestial;  and  at  this  ceremony  the  kings  weri^ 
obliged  to  assist  The  origin  of  this  anniversary  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  the  policy  of  Lipoxais,  Arpaxais,  and  Colaxai?, 
who  intended  thereby  to  commeroorate  the  first  introduction 
of  husbandly,  and  to  render  agriculture  an  employment 
honourable  and  almost  sacred.  (See  Heredot.  lib.  4,  5.) 
With  the  same  view  did  the  king  of  the  Persians  partake 
of  a  feast  with  the  husbandmen  one  day  in  the  year;  and 
the  custom  is  still  continued,  that  the  Emperor  of  China, 
en  a  particular  festival^  sboukl  hold  a  plough,  and  till  som^ 
few  furrows. 

To  the  followers  of  Mahomet  it  is  thus  ordained  :  <'  The 
Hionth  of  Ramadan  shall  ye  fast,  in  which  the  Koran  was 
aeot  down  from  heaven.'^  (Salens K.  vol.  L p.  53}  To  which 
fast  succeeds  the  first  of  their  kdrimsy  or  principal  feasts ; 
and  this  *^is  observed  19  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  kept 
$or  three  days  together  at  Constantinople,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Turkey;  andm  Persia  for  five  or  six  days,  by  the  com- 
mon people  at  least,  with  great  demonstration  of  public  joy, 
to  make  amends,  as  it  were,  for  the  mortification  of  the  pre«> 
ceding  montb*^    (Sale's  Pref.  Disc.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  said  to  retain  even  yet  some 
traces  of  the  solemnities  observed'  in  honor  of  Adonis. 
Many  have  conjectured  that  the  name  of  Adoois,  ami  the 
rites  practised  first  in  lamenting  the  Joss,  and  then  in  rev 
joicing  for  the  recovery  of  him,  are  merely  symbolical  em- 
ol^ms,  either  of  the  sun*s  course,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  are  first  buried^  and  then  shoot  forth 
agaiow  But  it  is  more  probable^  that  this  object  of  worship 
among  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Phcenicians,  whether  lie 
l>e  called  Adonis,  Osiris,  or  Bacchus,  was  some  real  personage, 
whose  introduction  of  luxurious  improvements  among  un« 
civilised  people  procured  him  a  superstitious  regard  when 
living,  and  an  annual  commemoration  after  his  decease, 
though  the  real  cause  of  his  death  be  veiled  in  £able : 
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Tbammuz  came  next  behin<I, 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day. 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Kan  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  &c. 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  I.  446. 

Newton  has  very  properly  illustrated  this  passage  by  the 
account  which  Maundrel  gives  of, the  bloody  colour  that  ap- 
pears annually  in  the  river  anciently  named  Adonis,  but  now 
called  Ibraham  Basa.  It  escaped  his  memory  to  observe, 
that  the  STPAKOYZIAI  of  Theocritus  contains  a  representa- 
tion of  the  pomp  and  show  with  which  the  a&;»i«  were  cele* 
brated.  The  reader  may  consult  the  note  on  v.  112  of  the 
Syracuse,  in  Warton*s  edition,  a  work  of  much  critical  and 
pniiolomcal  merit 

Of  M  iDstitutions  ancient  and  modem,  that  which  is  ob- 
served "by  the. native  Americans,  among  some  tribes  on  every 
tenth  year,  and  among  others  on  every  eighth,  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  It  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Dead,  or  the 
Feast  of  Souls.  On  this  occasion  there  is  first  a  disinterment 
of  all  who  have  died  since  the  last  solemnity  :  the  dust  of 
;K)me  is  collected,  the  corrupt  bodies  of  others  are  cleansed; 
the  corpses  are  carried  by  their  respective  friends  to  their 
huts,  where,  in  honour  ot  the  deceased,  a  feast  is  prepared, 
at  which  their  exploits  are  celebrated,  and  all  their  kind 
pnd  good  offices  are  affectionately  remembered.  A  general 
interment  of  the  remains  then  ensues,  and.  one  grave  is  the 
receptacle  in  which  all  are  deposited.  A  more  awful  and 
atriking  scene  cannot  be  conceived.  The  Athenians  had 
their  funeral  orations  repeated  annually  in  honour  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  battle :  the  Plataeans  kept  a  solemn  anni-r 
versary,  and  their  Archon  poured  out  a  goblet  of  wine  to 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  Greece : 
(see  Plut.  Aristid.)  and  eaetg^pia^  or  "  Games  for  Liberty," 
were  celebrated  by  delegates  from  each  city  of  Greece  at 
Plat««  every  fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  heroes 
who  had  del^ated  Mardonius.  These  Grecian  ceremonies 
perpetuated  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  ex«' 
cited  in  the  people  a  generous  desire  of  emulating  the  glo* 
rious  achievements  which  had  occasioned  such  solemnities; 
y^t  to  the  spectators  they  could  not  be  so  interesting  as 
to  the:  Am^rip^ns  is  tt^e  f  ea$t  of  Souls,  wberein  V  bmet 
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hearsed  in  death/'  (Haml.  Shakesp.)  are  presented  to  view ; 
a  sight  that  must  raise  the  most  vehement  and  frantic  emo- 
tions in  the  undisciplined  breast  of  artless  savages. 

Atheneeus  after  Berosus,  and  the  upright  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro  after  them^  informs  us  that  the  Babylonians,  every 
year^  for  five  successive  days^  celebrated  a  feast^  on  which 
the  slaves  assumed,  authority  over  their  masters,  and  one  of 
them,  who  on  this  occasion  was  distinguished  by  a  regal 
habit,  was  chosen  to  perside  over  the  other  domestics 
and  was  called  z*r/^>i)f,  Zoeana. — M,  Goguet,  indeed^  (B. 
VL  c  ii*  n.)  says,  *'  I  woula«not,  however,  affirm,  that  the 
custom  here  spoken  of  had  place  in  the  ages  now  in  question. 
It  might  have  been  only  an  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia,  and 
introQuced  among  the  Babylonians  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander."  But  as  the  kponia  were  of  very  early  institUf- 
tion,  and  celebrated  at  a  period  when  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  customs  existing  in  Greece  were  imported  from 
the  more  oriental  tountries,  by  the  first  planters  of  its  colo- 
pies,  it  may  with  reason  be  concluded,  that  the  Greeks  were 
the  imitators  in  this  particular,  and  not  the  Babylonians*' 
Macrobius  cites  the  authority  of  L.  Accius  to  prove  the 
establishment  of  the  K^»««>  or  Saturnalia,  among  the  Greeks^ 
even  before  the  foundation  of  Rome : 

Maxima  pars  Graitim  Satuimo  et  maxime  Athenae 
Conficiuni  sacra,  quae  Cronia  esse  iterantur  ab  illis : 
Eumque  diem  celebrant:  per  agros  urbesque  fere  omnes 
Exercent  epulas  Iseti :  famulosque  procurant 
Quisque  suos  ;  nostrique  itidem ;  et  mos  traditus  illioc 
late,  ut  cum  dominis  famuli  epulentur  ibidem. 

Macr.  Sat  i.  7.  edit  Zeunii. 

These  K^na  continued  so  late  as  to  the  times  of  Lucian  and 
A.  Geilius.  The  latter  of  these  authors  tell  us  the  (Sleasant 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Roman  students,  vfho  were 
at  Athens,  spent  the  Saturnalia :  they  discussed  questions 
of  poetry^  criticism,  and  philosophy ;  and  to  him  who  besC 
solved  a  difficulty  proposed,  was  given  a  crown  of  laureL 
A*  Gell.  N.  A.  1.  18.  c.  2.  Lucian  has  taken  occasion  from 
the  X^M«  to  write  a  Dialogue,  a  Code  of  Satumalian  Laws,- 
and  three  Epistles.  In  the  dialogue,  Saturn  speaks  thus  on 
the  effects  of  gaming  with  dice:  '*  From  hence,  many  who 
have  a  lucky  cast  have  gotten  food  to  satiety.  But  others, 
on  the  contrary,  when  their  vessel  has  been  wrecked  on  a 
rock  so  small  as  a  die,  have  swum  out  quite  naked."  In  his 
<?rono*SoloU|  or  Cod^  of  Saturnalian  Laws,  it  is  ordain^* 
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*\  Lei  there  be  perfect  equality  among  slaves  and  free^ 
aiBong  poor  atid  rich.  Let  no  one  be  permitted  to  be  angry, 
or  to  express  dissatisfaction^  or  to  menace.  The  day  liefore 
the  feast^  let  some  purifying  sacrifice  be  carried  round  (by 
the  rich,)  and  let  them  banish  from  their  houses,  meanness, 
avarice,  coyetousness,  and  whatever  similar  vices  cohabit 
with  tlie  generality  of  them."  In  the  second  Satnraalian 
Epistle,  to  the  poor,  who  had  complained  of  that  inequality 
with  which  wealth  and  its  appendages  are  distributed,  in 
consolation  it  is  replied,  *^  Upon  the  whole^  be  assured  you 
poor  are  deceived,  and  judge  not  rightly  respecting  the  rich, 
if  you  think  they  are  completely  happy,  and  that  they  only 
lead  a  pleasant  life —  if  you  knew  the  fears  ktA  anxieties  they 
experience,  you  would  determine  to  avoid  wealth*"  The 
third  epistle  exhorts  the  rich  to  a  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  poor^  and  for  this  sensible  and  cogent  reason,  *^  Yon 
cannot  inhabit  cities,  or  govern  stales,  unless  the  poor  make 
part  of  your  body  politic,  and  if  they  contribnte  nottoyonr 
happiness  in  ten  thousand  instances.'^  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  satirist  bad  always  mixed  with  his  raillery  instruc* 
tLon  eqnally  salutary  with  this  suggested  by  the  K^«n«. 
,  There  was  among  the  Greeks  another  festival  of  a  similar 
nature,  as  to  the  relaxation  which  was  allowed  slaves.  The 
festival  of  Ai>8ir«9^ia  was  held  at  Athens  for  three  days,  in  the 
month  Anthesterion ;  which,  according  to  Gaza's  computa- 
tion, answers  to  the  latter  end  of  our  November,  and  begin- 
ning of  December.  This  was  a  season  of  licentiousness  and 
ebnety  to  the  slaves,  over  whom  tliere  was  no  controol,  till, 
nt  the  expiration  of  the  three  days,  proclamation  was  made. 

Slaves  get  ye  out,  the  Anthesteria  are  at  an  end. 

See  Potter  and  Erassi. 

In  imitation  of  the  x^n*  were  instituted  the  Saturnalia  at 
Borne  by  Numa  Pompilius,  whom  Plutarch  therefore  affirms, 
*fA?tfiMx«rTipo»  ytyoMNM  No^dsrnr,  «^  to  have  been  a  more  humane 
legislator*'  than  Lycurgus.  The  Roman  law-giver  was  in* 
dnced  to  adopt  this  festival,  either  from  the  equitable  per- 
suasion that  tnose,  who  bad  laboured  to  procure  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  should  annually  enjoy  a  share  of  them ;  or  else  as 
a  memorial  of  thai  equality  which  prevailed  in  Saturn's  reign, 
when  there  was  no  such  distinction  as  tlmt  of  master  and 
servant,  but  all  were  deemed  equal  and  related.  (See  Phit 
Kum.  et  Lycurg.)  Tlie  ''  Libertas  Dccembris**  is  well 
l^MMra  to  every  seadci:  of  liorace.    The  delicate  satiiist^ 
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with  his  usual  dexterity  and  address^  takes  occasion  from  the 
freedom  of  speech,  allowed  his  servant^  to  inculcate  this  ge- 
neral doctrine,  "  that  all  nien  are  slaves,  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  their  vices ;  and  that  he  only  is  free,  who  can 
command  his  appetites,  and  subdue  his  fears."  The  best 
comment  on  the  satire  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  (Sat.  7. 
L  2-)  occurs  in  Macrobius :  «•  ''  How  comes  it  you  behave 
with  so  great  and  so  cruel  disdain  towards  your  slaves,  as  if 
they  did  not  consist,  and  were  not  supported  by  the  same 
elements  as  yourself,  and  as  if  they  did  not  derive  life  from 
the  same  original  cause?  Will  you  recollecj;,  that  those  whom 
jou  call  your  property  are  born  of  the  same  principles  as 
yourself,  ei\]oy  alike  the  same  sky,  live  and  aie  alike  ?  0. 
They  are  slaves,  a.  Nay ;  and  men  too.  /3.  They  are 
filaves.  «.  Nay ;  rather  fellow  slaves  with  yourself — a  maa 
is  a  slave,  but  it  is  through  necessity,  but  it  is  with  a  mind  free. 
g.  He  is  a  slave.  «.  This  circumstance  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
sufficient  reason  fof  injuring  hioi,  if  you  can  shew  me  the 
nan  that  is  not  a  slave.  One  roan  is  a  slave  to  his  lusts^ 
another  to  avarice,  a  third  to  ambition,  all  to  hope,  and  all 
to  fear ;  and  surely  no  slavery  is  baser  than  voluntary  slavery* 
We  trample  too  on  the  man,  who  lies  under  the  yoke  im* 
posed  by  fortune,  as  on  a  being  wretched  and  contemptible : 

iet  the  yoke  which  we  bring  on  our  own  necks^  we  cannot 
ear  to  hear  censured.  For  my  part,  I  shall  value  men,  not 
according  to  their  fortunate  or  unfortunate  situation,  but 
accordia^  to  their  morals.  Every  person  is  himself  the  au- 
thor of  his  own  morals ;  but,  as  for  condition  in  life,  that  ia 
the  allatVMnt  of  chance.'^    Macrobii  Saturn,  b.  I.  c.  11. 

This  mqntb  of  December  gives  to  us  also  days  of  festivity : 
it  will  be  weU  if  we  apply  the  time,  which  allows  leisure  from 
Ofdioary  employmeat,  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  useful 
knowledge  and  moral  improvement,  than  to  intemperate  in- 
dulgence ip  vicious  nlea&ures.  After  all  that  has  bi^en  done 
to  reclaim  us  from  the  practice  and  guilt  of  siu,  we  shall  be 
surely  inexQuuthle  if  we  are  not  at  least  equally  wise,  humane, 
and  piQcleiat^j  as  thi;  be^t  of  the  heathens. 

\lU,Dec  O.S.  T. 
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CXIL  Origin  of  the  GibbeU 

Mr.  Urban^  tVhiitingion,  Feb.  2& 

Having  beard  it  nsserted  in  cdilvefsation,  that  our  lawr* 
kneve  nothing  of  the  gibbet,  hiit  that  it  was  left  to  the  dis-' 
cretion  of  the  judged  to  set  the  igtidminious  mark  of  hanging 
in  irons  upbn  the  more  egregious  criminals,  ^ith  the  ioten-' 
lion  of  making  a  torrific  example  unto  others;  I^  wbo  am  nor 
lawuian,  had  nothing  to  allege  to  the  contrary.  The  asser- 
tron,  however,  of  which  I  was  not  till  then  aware,  awakeri^d 
in  my  mind  a  desire  of  inquiring,  as  a  matter  of  some  cu-« 
tiosity,  what  our  old  authors^  the  monkish  historians,  had 
delivered  on  the  subject. 

What  I  mean  by  gibbeting  is,  the  hanging  a  notorious 
criminal  in  irons,  as  a  public  and  lasting  spectacle^  after 
he  has  suffered  death  on  the  gallows,  for  the  purpose  of 
example,  and  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of 
the  like  heinous  offences.  A  design  truly  benevolent  and 
laudable. 

The  word  gibbet  is  at  present  of  very  doubtful  derivation. 
Stewechius*  deduces  it  from  the  antiquated  word  gabalus, 
snd  Skinner  t  and  Junius ;{:  concur  with  him.  But  this  ety. 
Biology  appears  to  me  so  forced  and  unnatural,  that,  though 
I  have  nothing  better  to  offer,  I  cannot  approve  it,  but  shall 
leave  this  matter  in  suspense.  Gibbet  is  a  French  word,  as 
veil  as  an  Bnglish  one  ;  and  Mons.  Menage  ^  declares  him- 
self  uncertain  whether  the  French  borrowed  it  from  the 
English,  or  the  English  from  the  French,  For  my  part,  I 
fcave  np  doubt  but  we  had  it  from  the  French,  the  people  of 
that  nation  seldom  taking  any  thing  from  the  English  at  so 
early  a  period  as  the  13th  century,  wiien,  as  we  shall  see 
hertafter,  the  gibbet  was  used  here,  and  known  currently 
by  that  name. 

Martinius,  the  learued  etymologist,  observes,  that  this 
nark  of  the  grossest  infamy  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancientsj 
ukI  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Avarat^ftf^c  and  Ava^^tn^ervK. 
His  words  are,  ^*  Aliquando  afarav^ks^  dicitur  non  de  vivi 
hominis  supplicio,  sed  de  cadavere^  aut  capite,  hominis^  vel 


*  Steworhius,  ad  Araob.  Kb.  VI.  p.  205. 

f  Skinner  indeed  offers  an  alternative  Irom  Cop,  Apex,  and  the  diuu&atiTC 
9t^  wUcfa  is  cqiiaHy  inadmissibU. 
f  Junii  Ktymolog.  v.  Gal/ous. 
I  Mcmgo,  Orig.  Franc,  ia  v. 
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decoUatiy  vel  alio  supplicio  extincti.  Id  fiebat  ignominias 
causa/*  So  agaiiii  of  Ay«<^xo^o«r«^f<rOa»  he  says,  *'  Id  intel*- 
ligendum  est,  non  de  supplicio,  quo  vita  adimebatur  per<- 
cussori,  sed  de  poena,  qu»  ei^  qui  jam  giadio  necatus  erat, 
igDominiaB  amplioris  causa  irrogabatur,  ut  ad  paucas  horas 
(nempe  ad  partem  diei  post  supplipium)  insuper  suspende- 
retur,  et  soli  atque  hominum  oculis  exponeretur  *."  Of  this 
exposition  here  spoken  of,  as  intended  for  infanvy  and  dis- 
grace, we  have  a  very  remarkable  and  iapposite  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  king  of  Ai,  Josh.  viii.  29  :  "  And  the  King 
of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree  until  even-tide;  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  down,  Joshua  commanded  that  they  should  take  his 
carcase  down  from  the  tree,"  &c. ;  where  see  Bp.  Patrick, 
as  also  his  Comment  on  Numb.  xxv.  4,  and  Deut  xxi.  22. 
It  was  for  the  same  purpose,  I  presume,  of  reflecting  shame 
and  ignominy  on  delinquents,  that  their  quarters  were  for- 
merly sent,  in  England,  unto  distant  cities,  and  their  heads 
gut  up  on  high,  at  the  Tower,  Temple  Bar,  and  London 
ridge. 

But  these  ancient  modes  of  treating  and  disgracing  great 
criminals,  for  the  terror  of  their  survivors,  not  being  the 
subject  of  the  present  investigation,  I  shall  pursue  them  no 
farther,  but  turn  to  the  practice  of  more  modern  times,  and 
particularly  of  our  own  nation. 

Annal.  Dunstap.  A.D.  1223.  p.  130.    The  King  orders 
gibbetum  grandan  praparari :  where  the  gibbet  only  means  * 
a  gallows. 

Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1239.  p.  490.  A  person,  ignominiose 
suptrr  machinam  illam  panalan,  qiut  gibet  appellatur,  extra 
Ixnidinum  traditur  suspendio.  This  also  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  a  plain  gallows. 

Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1242,  p.  584.  William  de  Marisco, 
a  knight,  was  judicially  condemned,  and  ignominiously 
put  to  death.     He  was  brought  from  the  Tower  *^  to  that 

Eenal  machine  vulgarly  called  a  gibbet;'**  and  afber  he  had 
reathed  his  last^  was  hung  on  one  of  the  hooks  [uncorum], 
and  being  taken  down  after  he  was  grown  stiff,  was  bowelled : 
his  bowels  were  burnt,  and  his  body  being  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  quarters  were  sent  in  terroremj  to  four  cities. 
This  evidently  answers  to  our  hanging,  drawings  and  quarter^ 
ingf  and  has  the  intention  of  exhibiting  a  terrible  spectacle 
to  the  people,  just  as  our  hanging  a  dead  body  in  irons 
is  meant  to  do.     But  it  varies  much,  you  observe,  from 


^  Martiuii  l^tymolo;.  v.  Susffnd^, 
VOL.  L  £  e 
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gibbeting;  the  gibbet  in  ttfm  ease^as  in  the  tno  former, 
serving  only  as  a  c'oiiimon  gallotFs,  Yodeprivb  the  party 
oif  life.  / 

Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1236,  p.  432,  speaking  of  the  exe-^ 
cution  of  two  men,  says,  **  paratum  ex  horrioile  [read  ptf- 
ratum  est  horribile\  patibulum  Londdniis  quod  virlgus  ^tie- 
turn  appellat.*'  One  of  them,  after  he  'was  dead^  was  hong 
upon  a  gibbet,  and  the  other  was  gibbeted  alive,  to  peri^, 
as  we  may  suppose,  both  by  pain  and  hunger.  ^  These  cases 
seem  to  come  up  fully  to  the  pdint  in  hand,  as  the  body  of 
the  first  was  put  upon  the  giobet  wh^n  disad,  in  order  to 
be  a  permanent  spectiaicle  of  terror ;  and  the  dtber  was  not 
fo  die^  as  probably  being  the  most  guilty,  by  the  there  and 
simple  act  of  suspension ;  hut  by  a  tnbre  lingering,  cmel, 
and  terrible  kind  of  death.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  histo- 
rian uses  the  word  horrible  on  this  occasion,  which  he  for- 
bore  to  do  in  his  two  former  instances^  as  if  he  intended  to 
Express  something  here  of  ^  nature  tmcommonly  i&hocking 
fina  terrifying. 

The  word  gibbet.  Sir,  I  have  observed  above,  is  French  as 
well  as  English;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire 
how  matters  were  carried,  in  respect  to  the  giboet  in  France. 
Now  in  Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1248,  p.  747,  the  King  of  France 
ordered  all  clippers  of  the  coin,  patibidis  laficeatos,  vent^ 
prasentan,  that  is,  to  be  'hanged,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
wind;  which,  though  irons  be  not  mentioned,  appears  to 
be  the  very  thing  we  English  do  now^  and  to  have  the  same 
intention. 

Du  Fresne  cites  these  words  from  the  Chronicon'Flandris, 
c.  86  :  •*  Et  le  feit  le  Hoy  Phillipe  decoler  a  Paris  sur  un 
eschaffimt,  et  feit  le  cocpn  pendre  au  gibet  de  Montfaucon.'' 
There  were  six  kings  of  France  of  the  tuune  of  Philip,  and 
the  last  of  them  reigned  from  A.D.  1328  to  A.D.  1350;  but 
ihe  passage  may  relate  to  one  of  the  former,  and  probably 
does. 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  gibbeting  was  used  in 
.this  country  as  early  as  A.D.  1236,  in  the  reign  of  King 
llenry  III.  and  that  in  all  probability  we  derived  the  custom 
fron\  our  neighbours,  the  French. 

1 7 89,  March.  Sam.  Pegge. 
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MR.  Urban, 

On  the  26tb  of  August,  1783,  on  a  tour  into  Kent,  I  visited 
the  ancient  fkmilj  mansion  of  Hardres^  near  Canterbury^ 
and  among  a  variety  of  relics  which  were  shewn  to  me  aa 
an  attestation  of  its  departed  splendor,  I  was  particularly 
delighted  with  the  si^ht  of  a  warlike  trc^y,  which  the  first 
founijl^r  of  that  ikmi^.  Sir  William  Hafdres,  received  fron 
He^ry  VIITL  as  an  honorary  gratuity  for  his  valour  at  the 
siege  of  Boulogne.  It  was  one  of  the  gates  of  that  towii. 
composed  of  wood,  with  transverse  braces,  well  studded 
with  iron  naiis,  and  a  smaU  wicket  door  connected  to  i^ 
When  I  saw  jt^  it  stood  m  the  coach-^house,  by  the  side 
of  the  tattered  remains  of  the  body  of  a  very  old  faimly 
coach. 

This  Sir  William  Hardres,  it  should  seem  from  the  archives* 
of  that  family,  had  received  from  King  Henry  the  domains 
on  which  the  mansion  H^as  erected,  in  testimony  of  his  ser« 
viqe^,  .perhaps  at  the  above  siege,  which  had  continue^  in 
succession  to  the  heirs  of  that  family  until  the  time  when  I 
visited  it ;  which  happened  to  be  at  the  critical  time,  when 
all  the  old  and  originalfurniture,  consisting^  of  pictures, 
chairs,  bedsteads,  books,  &c.  were  parcelled  out  for  an 
auction — the  Gate  of  Boulogne  was  also  to  be  included  in  the 
sale ;  but  by  whom  it  was  purchased,  or  where  it  is  depo« 
sited,  I  am  now  left  to  find  out. 

As  qne  of  your  correspondents  appears  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  sign  ot  the  BvU  and  G(tf^,it  is 
probable  that  he  will  now  perceive  that  jthe  modeni^aign  is 
a  vulgar  etymon  of  the  Boulogne  Gaie^  above  described ; 
which,  having  served  to  commemorate  an  section  .whicS  King 
Henry  VIII.  seemed  by  history  to  have  taken  some  pains  to 
accomplish,  and  therefore  renderc^d  popular,  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  sign.  Thus  the  Bull  and  Mouth  is  a  vulgajr 
corruption  of  the  Boulogne  Mouthy  or  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne.  In  like  manner,  the  celebrated  cor<r 
ruptioii  of  a  sign  at  Chelsea,  near  the  water  side,  whiclk 
should  represent  a  groupe  of  Bacchanals  dancinff,  and  noipr 
ridiculously  metamorphosed  into  the  Bag  of  Natls* 

If  these  kind  of  curious  inquiries  engage  the  attention  of 
your  correspondents,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  perhaps 
to  suggest  a  hint  for  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Bear  and 
Ragged  Staff. 

Ee2 


420  Passage  in  Doniesdatf  illu^rated. 

In  perusing  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,  I  found 
the  following  passage.  "I  was,"  be  said,  "invited  by 
Monsieur  de  Vancler,  to  dine  with  him  when  I  was  at  Calais; 
where  I  found  him  well  attended,  with  a  Ragged  Staff  of 
gold  upon  his  bonnet,  which  was  the  device  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick;  the  rest  of  tiie  guests  had  the  same  device  of 
Ragged  Staffs ;  but  they  who  could  not  have  them  of  gold, 
bad  tliem  of  cloth."  It  was  told  me  at  dinner,  "  that  within 
e  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  messenger  was  arrived  from 
JCnglaDjd  with  the,  news,  that  the  whole  town  had  got  into 
^is  badge."  See  p.  162.  the  E^nglish  edition. 
•,  K  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  sign  of  the 
flagged  Staff'  derived  its  origin  from  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  wjbo  was  eterni^ea  in  the  dispute  of  the  houses  of 
.York  and  Lancaster,  The  bear  prefixed  to  it  is  doubtless  of 
^he-same  kind  of  origin  ^  but  as  I  have  no  book  of  heraldry 
immediately  at  hand  to  turn  to  for  the  application  of  a  device 
to  any  of  the  EarPs  followers,  1  shall  leave  this  investigation 
'4or  the  attention  of  any  other  curious  correspondent  in  these 
Jiind  of  researchqa. 

Yours,  &c. 

nS9y  March.  •  /      .    j^.fy^ 


C^IV.  A  P.asftage  '\n  Domesday  illustrated. 

Mr.  Urban, 

vAs  the  following  article  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of 
'your  Monthly  CoHection,  and  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  at 
least,  if  not  of  use,  to  some  of  your  antiquarian  correspon- 
dents, you  may  communicate  it  to  them',  it  you  think  proper^, 
in  your  next  Magazine. 

it  is  noted  in  Domesday  Book,  under  the  article  of 
JCingston  upon  Thames,  that  <^  Humfrid  the  chamberlain 
(tenant  to  the  Queen's  fee  at  Cumbe  in  that  parish)  had  one 
of  the  King's  villains  of  that  manor  under  bis  direction^ 
causa  coadunandi  tatiam  Regin^y 

In  another  ancient  record  %  we  find  that  King  Henry  L 
gavo  Cumbe  to  the  iamilv  of  Postel,  who  held  it  by  the 
same  tenure,  viz.  "per  serjantiam  colligcndilatiam  Reginm.^ 
And  lastly,  that,  in  39  Henry  IIL  Peter  Baldwin  held  itf; 


*  Testa  de  Nevil.  f  PJac,  Coron.  39  Hen.  III.  rot.  31. 
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Otiose  son  Peter  also  died  seised  of  it  in  27  Edv^rdl.* 
having  both  holden  it  in  like  manner,  ^*  per  seryantiam  col^ 
Ugtnai  lanam  Begirue  ;'*  to  which  is  added,  in  the  foroier  of 
these  two,  "  per  alba  *♦*." 

'  Biount,  in  his  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  79,  in  order  to  supply 
this  blank  in  a  place  where  he  confesses  that  the  record  was 
*  illegible,  and  that  he  only  does  it  by  guess,  puts  in  the; 
word  spinas,  and  then  gives  this  account  of  the  tenure,  viz, 
that  the  Queen's  tenant  here  held  this  little  manor  by  the 
service  of  ''  goin^  a  wooUgathering  for  the  Queen  among 
the  thorns  and  brters.^*    And  the  author  of  a  treatise  lately 

Jmblished,  called,  ^*  Domesday  Book  illustrated,"  p.   175, 
bllows  Blount,  without  any  otner  explanation  of  him,  than 
by  translating  the  words  coadunandi  tanam  Regifue,  *^  wind- 
ing, or  mixing,  or  working  up  the  Queen's  wool  with  other  . 
wool,  or,  gathering  wool  for  tne  Queen." 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  "  the  original  revenue  of  our 
ancient  queens,  before  and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  con- 
sisted in  certain  reservations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown,  which  were  expressly  appropriated  to 
her  Majesty,  distinct  from  the  King.  It  is  frequent,  in 
Domesday  Book,  after  specifying  the  rent  due  to  the  crown, 
to  add  likewise  the  quantity  of  gold,  or  other  renders,  re- 
served to  the  queen.  These  were  frequently  appropriated 
to  particular  purposes ;  to  buy  wool  for  her  majesty's  use, 
to  purchase  oil  for  her  lamps,  or  to  furnish  her  attire  from 
head  to  foot  t." 

This  manor  of  Cumbe  then  was  plainly  one  of  those  ''  r^- 
servations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,^' 
spoken  of  by  Blackstone,  as  **  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
queen's  use ; '  and,  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  first  of 
the  purposes  there  mentioned,  viz.  '*  for  buying;  wool  for 
her  majesty's  use."    Humfrid  the  chamberlain,  who  farmed* 
this  manor  of  the  queen,  by  the  service  of  co^adunating^ 
i.  e.  getting  together  this  wool,  might  possibly  pay  it  in 
kind,  collecting  their  respective  portions  of  the  several  un- 
der-tenants.   In  succeeding  times,  however,  particularly 
when  Postel,  and  afterwards  Baldwin,  farmed  this  manor,* 
the  wool-rent  was  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  20s.  a* 
year  in  silver  at  the  Exchequer ;  and  a  rent  paid  in  silver 
was  always  called  alba  firma.    The  blank,  therefore,  «ip  the 
above-mentioned  record  of  39  Henry  III.  is  undoubtedly  to - 


♦  Ewh.  27.  E.  I.  n.  27. 

f  BlackstODc'g  Comment.  toL  T.  p.  221.  aDd  the  authorities  there  cited, 
Amottg  which  is  the  Tery  article  in  qaestion*  * 
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tftb  filled  up  #ith  the  fkrord  frmafn,  wbeteby  the  whole  will 
be  rendered  perfectly  intell^ible^  viz.  that  Peter  Baldwin 
held  theserjeaDtryinCumbe  bycoUectiog'tbe  queeii'swod^ 
not  *^  per  albas  spinas,^'*  off  the  ihom$  and  briers  of  the. 
manor,  but  ** per  albam  firmanij^  n  e.  by  compositions  in 
siher^  to  be  paid  by  the  respebtive  under-tenants,  to  th^ 
amount  of  20s.  a  year^— or,  whether  he  did  ot  not,  should 
at  least  pay  that  sum  annually  himself  for  the  same  at  th» 
Treasury. 

n%9^  March.  PAutiof  Htito  Sims. 


CXV.  Meretrices— An  Ancient  Tenure  investigated  tod  drplained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1773,  it  is  said  that, 
^  among  other  strange  customs  in  England,  there  is  one, 
that,  whenever  the  King  comes  ,to  Lothesley  manor,  near 
Guildford,  the  Lord  is  to  present  his  Majesty  with  ihret 

WHORES.'* 

A  correspondent  in  .some  measure  rectifies  the  mistake 
by  iiiformine  us  that,  *^  inslead  of  Lpth'esley,  it  was  the  manor 
of  CatteshiU  that  was  meant ;''  and  that  this  manor  ^'  was 
bplden,  by  the  service  of  being  marshal  olF  the  MERETRTcfis 
when  the  Kins;  came  that  way  ;  that  it  is  well  known  that 
MERETRUC,  ill  Tatctr  Latin  writers,  is  equivalent  to  lavahix^ 
CT  htrix;  and,  therefore,  that  these  twelve  young  women 
(for  such,  as  he  observes,  thev  are  callea,  and  such  is  their 
number  ^aid  to  have  been  by  ^loun^  in  his  account  o^ 
Ancient  Tenures,  p.  %0\  were  to  follpw  the  court  in  th^ 
capacity  .of  laundresses^  to  be  furnished  by  the  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  CatteshiU.". 

Ano^er  eorresponden,^  carries  the  custom  back  again  to 
Lothesley,  whioh,  he  tells  us,  ^*  was  holden  in  griind  ser- 
jeantry  by  the  fnaster  of  the  King's  meretrjces,  i.  e.  (says  he) 
laundresstsr  Perhaps  a  more  full  and  accurate  account  of 
tnis  matter  may  not  be  unacceptable* 

You  are  to  understand  then,  Mr.  Urbim,  that  from  the 
accession  of  Kins  Henry  IL  our  kings  had  a  mansion  house 
and  pi^rk  at  Guildford^  where  they  occasionally  resided  and 
k^t  their  court;  during  which  time,  certain  of  the  inferior 
umces  6f  the  household  were  supplied  by  the  leftants  of  fw5 
different  estates  holden  of  the  crown  in  this  ti^ighbourhbdd* 

L  One  of  these  was  what  is  now  called  the  jdanoi  of 
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Poyl^e,  in  Guildford ;  which  had  been  given,  in  earlier  timeSy 

to  the  family  of  Testard.    During  the  minority  of  WiUiaiDy 

I  a  heir  of  tliis  family,  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  the  wardship 

i  of  him  and  his  estate  was  given  to  one  Kanulph  de  Broc^ 

fi-om  whom  it  descended  to  Edeline  his  daughter,  who  held 

I  it  per  ser)a7itiam  inareschalli  in  curia  ehmini  regis  *.    Stephea 

I  de  Turnbam,  who  married  her,  succeeded  to  the  tro^t,  and 

.  held  it  by  the  same  servicef.    To  this  WilbamF,  who  died  m 

14  Henry  HI.  anno  1230,  succeeded  Robert,  his  son^  wbf 

is  described  as  holding  it,  in  19  Henry  HL  1235,  persatjtin^ 

tiam  ciistodiendi MEHETRICKS  in  curia  domini  regis%,    Thomas 

succeeded  to  the  inheritance ;  and,  aftep  bioi)  Riehard  bis 

brother;  in  the  account  of  whose  serjeantry  it  is  set  forth,  a^ 

a  part  of  his  office  of  mcn^ezchal^  that  he  was  servare  LaTiiCES 

curi4e  domini  7*egis^.    About  this  time  Richard  told  this 

estate  to  Thomas  de  la  Puille,  or  Poyle  (from  whom  it  took 

its  present  name,  and)  who  held  it  by  the  same  service  H : 

and  in  bis  family  it  continued  till   9  Henry  V,     But  tbb  « 

whimsical  tenure  having,  before  this,  been  conTerted  into 

kni^ht^s  service,  we  hear  po  more  of  it  after  1 1  Edward  IL 

or  thereabouts. 

2*  The  other  estate,  holden  by  this  tenure,  was  the 
manor  of  Catteshill  in  Godelming,  distant  about  four  miles 
from  the  court  of  Guildford.  Ranulph  de  Broc,  already 
spoken  of  as  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Testard,  had  a  grant 
of  this  manor  ?rom  Kin^  Henr^  H.  to  hold  by  the  service  of 
^^tiarius  in  camera  domini  regis%  EdeUne,  bis  dau^ter^ 
and  Stephen  d^  Turnham,  her  husband,  held  it  by  the 
same  service**.  Robert  de  Gatton,  who  married  agprand- 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Steuben's,  is  called  nuireschaUus 
custodiendo  merethices  de  curta  domini  regisff;  and  jamres- 
challus  duodeci^n  puellarum  jt«e  seqtiuntur  curiam  donunt 
regisXX.  Hamo  de  Gatton,  his  son  and  heir,  tnaretcialius 
MERETRICUM  cum  dominus  rex  venerit  in  illispap't^nis^^ ;  and 
p$tiarius  camera  regis^\\.    Hamo,  the  younger,  maresckaUus 


■  ^pJM  ill    .'   I    r^';   I".  ■»■■  '    ■.     ■.<.■><■'■ 

«  Tek  de  Nev.  in  £&c(i« 

+  Test,  de  Nev. 

1  Blount,  p.  8.  Plac.  Cor.  Sarr.  19  H.  IIJ« 

§  BkHtDt,  p.  19.  PUc,  Cor.  39  fl.  UU 

H  Ifaii^. 

^  Test,  de  Nevil. 

*^  I4i4« 

ff  Piac.  Cor.  35  H.  III. 

It  Blount,  p.  80. 

l\  Blount,  8S.  Plac.  Cor.  7  E.  I. 

lUI  £8C^  30  £.  I.  n.  25. 

B  e  « 
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de  COMMUNIBUS  FOKMlNis  sequcntibus  hospitium  domini  regis*, 
Robert  de  Northwode,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  last  Hamo,  and  died  seised  of  this  manor  in 
34 Edward  III.  anno  1360,  is  styled  ostiarius  in  camera  regisf, 
Joan  and  Agnes,  daughters,  and,  at  length  heirs  of  Robert, 
on  a  partition  made  between  them  in  37  Edward  III.  are 
said  to  have  bolden  by  the  service  of  mareschallus  in  hos- 
pitio  regis  %•  After  which  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  except  that 
Nicholas  Herine,  who  married  Agnes,  claimed,  in  her  right, 
the  ofSce  of  usher  (ostiarius)  of  the  kipg's  chamber  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  II.  but  the  consideration  thereof  was 
postponed. 

What  we  collect  from  all  this  is,  that  the  ofEce  of  marshal 
of  the  king's  household,  as  often  as  the  court  resides  at 
Guildford,  was  executed  by  the  lords  of  the  manors  of  Poyle 
and  Catteshill,  who  held  their  lands  by  this  tenure ;  and 
that,  though  they  are  respectively  styled,  in  different  re- 
cords, marshal  of  the  king's  courts  marshal  of  the  king's 
household^  and  ostiarius,  or  ushery  of  the  king's  chamber,  their 
office  was  one  and  the  same ;  it  being  part  of  the  office  of 
marshal^  by  himself  or  deputy,  to  keep  the  door  of  the  king's 
chamJier^,,  We  learn,  moreover,  that  it  was  part  of  their 
duty  (as  often  as  the  king  came  into  these  parts,  not  other* 
wise  therefore)  to  provide  t!cw77ien*servants  for  the  meaner 
offices  of  the  household;  and  that  these  tt'tmzfn- servants 
were,  on  different  occasions,  called  by  different  names,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  by  that  of  meretrices;  which  last  hath 
given  occasion,  it  seems,  to  ludicrous  reflections   on  the 
court  of  that  time,  as  if  the  grants  of  the  prince  had  been 
made  subservient  to  bis  pleasures.    Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
word  MERETRices  was  here  used  in  an  indifferent  sense;  and, 
agreeably  to  the  known  import  of  the  word  mereo  or  merear, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  as  a  general  description  of  such 
women  as  served  for  hire^  and  who,  in  the  present  instance, 
are  accordingly  called^  in   the  different  records,  vueUa, 
communes  fcpmmee,  and  lotrices:  the  service  here  spokeo  of 
being,  after  all,  no  other  than  this,  viz.  that,  whereas  the 
court,  in  those  days,  was  frequently  removed  to  Guildford, 
certain  persons,  who  held  immediately  of  the  king  in  that 
neighbourhood,  were  obliged,  by  the  terms  of  their  respec- 
tive grants,  to  provide,  as  often  as  this  should  happen,  a 


«  Esclu  39  E.  I.  n.  58.  • 

f  Each.  34  B.  IIL  n.  72» 

\  Rot.  Commun. 

^  Spelm.  Gloss.  Mh^ok,  E|kCbeq.  Ct  2.  sec,  5. 
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certain  number  of  female  serx-ants  for  the  laundry^  and  other 
inferior  offices  of  the  household. 

The  manor  of  Shirefield  in  Hampshire,  was  holden  temp» 
Edward  II.  and  III.  by  John  de  Warbleton,  by  the  same 
serjeantry ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  the  occasional  resU 
dence  of  the  court  at  Odifaam,  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Yours,  &c. 

1789,  jipriL  Pal.  Surr,  * 


CXVI.  Sea  Coal>  or  Pit  Coal,  when  first  used  in  this  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  much-applauded  "  History  and  Antiauities  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne," by  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  is  not  come  to  hand  yet; 
but  I  learn  from  your  Review  (and  I  give  the  Reviewer  per- 
fect credit  for  his  commendation  of  the  work  in  general), 
that}  in  the  second  volume,  there  is  a  history  ^*  of  the  coal- 
trade,  from  the  first  mention  of  coal  in  Britain,  to  the  present 
time,"  p.  533;  and  the  note  there,  collected  Ipresume  from 
the  author,  is,  ^^  sea-coal  first  occurs  in  records  of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.''  But  this,  Sir,  I  apprehend,  should  not  go 
down  thus  to  posterity,  as  it  intimates  that  sea-coal*,  or  pit- 
coal,  or  lithanthracesff  for  they  are  all  the  same,  was  not 
known  in  our  island  till  the  time  here  mentioned,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  stricti}'  true. 

The  island  at  first  was  extremely  woody,  and  aflTorded 
fuel  of  that  kind,  no  doubt,  in  great  abundance;  but,  oe« 
vertheless,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  pit-coal  gotten 
here  very  early ;  however,  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  as  I  shall  now  shew,  after  previously  observing,  that  it  is 
not  my  meaning  to  contend  that  pit-coal  was  in  general  use 
in  the  times  I  shall  speak  of^  but  only  that  it  was  tnen  knowh 
and  mentioned  on  certain  occasions.  It  was  needful,  Sir,  (o 
make  this  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  any  objection  that 
mi^ht  be  made  by  the  reader  upon  this  head. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Solinus,  who  flourished 
at  least  before  St.  Jerome,  which  in  all  reason  ought  to  be 


'    *  Junius,  in  his  Etymologlcam  Adi^Kc  writes  the  wordco/«j  and  indeed  H 
it  pity  the  letter  a  ever  got  into  it,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Sax,  Col  er 
Coll. 
f  Camden, Vol.  (IL  p«.^9l9  ^dit,  Googh« 
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interpreted  of  pit«coal.  Speaking  of  warm,  and  probaUy 
of  medicinal,  springs  in  Britain,  he  says,  ^'  quibus  fontibus 
prssul  est  Minervsa  numeny  in  cujus  asde  perpetuo  ignes 
nunquam  canescunt*  in  favillas,  sed  ubi  ignis  tabait,  ver- 
titur  in  globos  saxeos  f."  These  globi  saxei  can-  be  nothing 
else  but  the  cinders  of  pit-coal,  for  favilk^  or  residuuvn  ot 
wood  or  turf  have  nothing  of  the  stony  or  hard  matter  in 
them.  Bishop  Gibson  renders  it  accordingly,  round  pieces 
pfhardstone^  and  Mr.Gough,  stone  balls,  h  is  observable, 
that  pit-coal  itself  is  commonly  translated  in  Latin  by  carbo 
saxeus;  and  we  all  know  that  Bath  in  Somersetshire,  the 
place  particularly  intended  by  the  author,  has  mack  fossile 
coal  not  far  distant  from  it. 

Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  II.  p.  364,  ob* 
serves,  **  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Newcastle 
coal-pits  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  for 
coal  cinders  have  been  found  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  city  built  by  the  Romans  in  that  country  :^  ;  but 
whether  they  were  not  wrought  by  the  Britons,  before 
the  Roman  invasion,  is  a  question  which  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  possibly  decided  either  way.^'  It  signifies  noticing,  Sir^ 
in  the  prese>it  case,  which  nation  sunk  the  pits,  since  the 
jconsequence  will  be  the  same,  viz.  that  pit-coal  was  known 
in  our  island,  in  some  parts^  and  in  some  degree,  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  And,  moreover,  that  the  Roipans  in 
particular  were  not  more  strangers  to  British  pit-coal  than 
they  were  to  British  lead,  will  appear  by  consulting  Dr* 
Stnkeley's  Itin.  II.  p.  54  of  second  edition ;  Mr.  Pennant*s 
Voyage  to  the-  Hebridesj  p.  55 ;  and  Bishop  Watson,  II. 
pp.  363,  563. 

In  Venerable  £ede*s  times,  who  died  A.D.  755,  Britain  pro* 
duced  gagates,  or  peat^,  which  by  Camden  is  thought  may 
be  eanoie  coal  || ;  but  this,  I  thinly  could  scarcely  be  used 
for  fuel,  though  it  seems  it  was  plentiful.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  abbot  and  convent  pf  Peterboroughlf  demised  to 
Wulfred,  A.D,  852,  the  land  of  Sempilgaham**'  for  his  life, 
on  certain  conditions,  whereof  two  are,  to  pay  annually 


*  The  Tario us  reading  io  H.  Steph.  edit.  1577,  is  (outscunti  audRie.  Coruu 
trtenveribiiig  tliisi^ftteage,  i».  19,  bat  Ai6atct<nl. 
f  Sotraufly  cap.  85. 

I  Beda,  Hist«  Eccles.  I.  cap.  I. 

Jl  V(4.  ilL  p.  103,  adit«  tJoiig;h.    Scorn  tbiiik  Ite  to  be  a  oorraptiaa  of 
Miu/Ar  ooal,  it  li^hu  ur  kindiei  so  eafily. 
m  ChroD.  Sax.  An.  852. 
**  Rob.JSw^pbain>  p.  106,  wntin  8mjiiiii$hfii(it;QtS£mfiiiMgh^wu 
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60  eart  loads  of  wood,  and  12  cart  loads  oifossile  coaU,  for 
do  the  learned  interpreler  renders  the  word  grafan.  Tbis| 
however^,  is  something  extraordinary^  as  there  were  no  coal 
mines  lat  l^mpringhaoi,  com.  Line,  which  is  suf^osed  to  be 
the  place  intended*.  But  perhaps  it  may  mean  peat^  or 
tuvf,  whiqh  is  graven  or  dug  as  well  as  pit-coal ;  I,  therefore, 
shall  lay  no  great  stress  on  this  authotityp  but  shall  leave  at 

ih  you.  Sir,  and  the  intelligent  reader* 
.  .  Yours,  &c« 

1789|  Aug,  L.  1L 
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Mb.  Urbak^ 

%/LVi.  Barrett,  in  hia  newly-published  f <  Historv  of  Bristol,*^ 
speaking  of  the  calendartes,  who  formed  a  guild  in  that  city 
so  early  as  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Robert  Fitz  Hardingi 
&c.  ('fanner's  Not.  Mon.  p.  479,  Leland  Itio.  VII.  71)» 
says,  p.  449,  **  it  appears,  nrom  records,  that  tbey  Were  s 
,80cieqr  df  religious  and  laity,  like  a  college  de  propaganda 
JidCf  wflerein  Jews  and  other  infidels  were  converted,  youth 
inqtmcted)  and  liberally  maintained  in  the  same  manner, 
and  under  the  like  direction,  as  at  the  Rolls  in  Cbanceryt 
fene,  London ;  anld  as  A^  custody  of  the  Rolls  was  com* 
iebitted  ko  the  latter,  so  the  former  preserved  the  tochives  of 
the  town  of  Bristol,  whence  thev  were  called  ihefratermty  tf 
ike  kalendarsj  firoih  keeping  a  kalendar^  or  monthly  register 
of  all  the  publid  acts,  registering  deeds,  rolls,  4cc.  as  that  of 
Lomton  took  the  rotU,  both  implying  the  same  office  of 
chroniclers,  or  public  I'egisiers,  of  which  no  great  cities  were 
desiStute.'' 

Do  Cange,  in  bis  Glossaiy,  v«  Fratres  Kalendarn^  says» 
^  Nomen  a  kalendis  sorttti  ouod  modum  ordiiiemque  fes- 
torum  quae  singulis  nensious  celebranda  forent,  quss 
anniverf aria  recdenda,  quas  eleemosyns  distribuendae,  quae 
jejuniaservandal"^cujuslibet  mensisdie,  indicarent"  They 
occur  in  the  foundation  charter  of  Ottenburg  in  Marten. 
Collect.  I.  1219*  See  also  Paulini  Chron.  Monast.  Otten- 
burgensis  iniu  » 


■^i^*— —»—.»■■     ■    "^i 


f  See  GibiOPy  in  Expl.  Norn.  I«o«. 
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Of  the  religious  object  of  this  guild,  Mr.  B.  brings  prodTjr 
from  a  Latin  deed,  in  the  little  Red  Book,  in  the  chamber  of 
Bristol,  by  him  translatedy  an  Inquisition  into  their  Rights, 
1318;  but  the /lArffry  mentionetf  in  a  settlement  of  their 
disputes  vrith  the  mayor  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  1461', 
to  be  then  newli/ founded^  is  not  described  as  containing  any 
thing^  more  than  booh.  It  was  indeed  aptibttc  library,  and  a 
weekly  lecture  was  given  in  it  to  aH  who  chose  lo  come : 
but  not  a  word  of  the  puMrc  records  being  there  kept.  This 
is  inferred  from  one  of  the  fraternity  having  been  town-clerk 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  having  left  several  records  of 
the  city  affairs,  &c.  and  from  Leiand's  quoting  **  a  remem* 
braunce  of  memorable  actes  done  in  FrighstowCt  out  of  a 
litle  boke  of  the  antiquities  of  the  house  of  Calendaries  in 
Brigbstowe.'^  It  vii.  7  U  Leland  expressly  says^  this  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  *^  a  gylde  or  fraternitie  of  the 
clergie  and  commonaltie  of  Brighstowe,  kept  io  the  cburch 
of  the  Trinitie,  seen  at  Al  Halowes.*'  William  of  Worcester, 
the  Bristol  antiquary;  calls  it  a  college  of  priests,  p.  190,. 
and  in  p.  253,  a  college  or  fraternity  founded  in  honour  of 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  Mr.  Barrett's  inference^ 
therefore,  is  drawn  from  the  eight  hundredibe  bookesmeu* 
tioned  by  Rowley. 

This  is  just  such  a  proof  as  h  would  be  to  say,  that,  be- 
cause Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  wrote  a  History 
of  England,  therefore  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  were  the  his- 
torians of  England. 

As  to  the  Domus  Carfversorum^  founded  by  Henry  HI.  and 
now  called  The  Rolls,  it  was  not  till  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  in  1S77  had  lessened  the  number  of  converts,  that 
the  chapel  was  applied  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rolls 
and  records  in  chancery,  and  the  mastership  of  this  house 
was  annexed  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  chancery^ 
who  is  since  called  Master-  of  the  Rolls.  Stow's  Survey  of 
London,  p.  435  ;  Tanner's  Not  Mon.  pp.314,  315.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  that,  as  the  original  destination  of 
the  house  was  for  a  very  different  purpose,  so  the  rolls  were 
only  lodged  in  its  chapel  as  in  any  other  public  office* 

*   1789,  Nov.  D.  H, 
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\  teenth  Century. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Some  remarks  having  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  amon^ 
other  MS.  papers,  relative  to  the  former  state  of  London,! 
have  selected  the  following  on  the  subject  of  public  libraries, 
as  they  stood  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whereby  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  and  communicating  to  the  public  the 
different  improvenients  that  have  since  taken  place  m  the 
literacy  repositories  of  this  celebrated  city. 

First,  of  those  in  the  Tower.  In  Wakefield  Tower  and 
the  White  Tower  are  vast  numbers  of  records  relating  to 
monasteries,  &c.  several  state-papers  and  private  letters  of 
foreign  princes  to  the  English  court.  The  White  Tower 
was  originally  a  chapel  of  the  palace,  and  is  a  very  uncom^ 
mon  sort  of  a  structure. 

At  Westminster,  in  the  Exchequer,  the  records  are  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Lord  Treasurer.  Here  are  preserved  the 
two  Domesday  books,  one  in  folio,  and  one  in  quarto. 
Powel's  Repertory  of  Records,  in  quarto,  printed  in  1631, 
contains  a  farther  account  of  these  books. 

The  Parliament  Rolls  are  kept  in  an  old  stone  tower  in  the 
Old  Palace  Yard,  in  Westminster ;  and  the  State  Papers, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VJL  to  this  time  (about  1700),  are 
Jcept  in  the  fine  built  gate  as  you  go  through  to  the  Cock- 
it,  and  is  called  the  Paper  Office.  It  was  built  by  Henry 
IIL  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  workmanship 
in  Europe  for  the  old  flint  work;  and  it  isVeported  that 
Hans  Holbein  was  the  architect. 

The  papers  mention  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  library,  now  so 
usefully  displayed;  therefore  I  shall  pass  over  to  the  library 
deposited  in  the  great  cloister  of  the  abbey.  It  was  founded 
by  Dr.  WiUiams,  dean  of  Westminster,  and  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  was  a  great  promoter  of  learning  in  his  day.  He 
purchased  most  of  the  books  of  the  heirs  of  one  Baker,  of 
Highgate,  and  founded  it  for  public  use  every  day  in  t^rm* 
time,  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  By  negligence  many  of  the  MSS.  were 
burnt ;  among  which  was  the  pompous  and  curious  book 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
Kngland. 
There  was  also  a  library  at  St.  James's,  mostly  collected 


^ 
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by  Leiand  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  and  intended  for  the 
stadies  of  the  princes  of  the  blood*  Our  English  i^ii^gs  had 
also  several  other  libraries;  as  one  jat  Whitenall,  another  at 
Hampton-courty  at  Nonesuch,  Windsor,  Oatlands,  Green- 
wich, &c.;  but  this  at  the  palace  of  St.  James  sej^Qis  to  have 
been  the  chief.  The  keeping  of  it  in  the  jseverai  king$' 
reigns  has  been  by  Leiand,  &elayney  Traheme,  A^cfaaoiy 
Patrick,  Young,  and  Dn  Bentley.  Most  of  the  papers  oi| 
this  subject  are  interlarded  with  pi/eces  of  printed  paper, 
carrying  on  the  account  in  the  following  oianner,  and  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  press.  Such  as  appeared 
worth  while,  I  have  detached,  ana  arranged  in  chronological 
procession,  as  follow : 

.  At  Lambeth  Palace,  over  the  cloister,  is  a  well-furtiisbed 
library.  The  oldest  of  the  books  were  the  Lord  Dudley*^ 
earl  of  Leicester ;  which  from  tiipe  to  time  have  been  aug« 
mented  by  several  archbishops  of  that  see.  It  had  a  great 
loss  in  being  deprived  of  Archbishop  Sheldoa^s^  an  admi- 
rable collection  of  missals,  breviaries^  psalters,  primers,  &c. 
relating  to  the  service  of  the  church  \  as  also  or  Archbishop 
Sancroit's. 

There  was  formerly  a  piece  of  ground  taken  in  and  walled^ 
not  far  from  St.  James's,  near  Leicester  Fields,  by  the  pro- 
curement of  Prince  Henry,  for  the  exercise  of  arms,  which 
he  much  delighted  in;  and  there  was  a  house  built  at  one 
end  of  it  for  an  armory,  and  a  well-furnished  library  of  a)Jl 
sorts  of  books  relating  to  feats  of  arms,  chivalry,  military 
affairs,  encamping,  fortification,  the  best  that  could  be  got 
of  that  kind,  and  in  all  languages,  at  the  cost  and  charge  of 
the  prince,  who  had  a  learned  librarian,  whose  name  I  have 
forgot.  It  was  called  the  Artillery  Ground,  and  continued 
till  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL  and  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Gerrard,  who  let  the  ground  out  to 
build  on  about  the  year  1677. 

Gray's  Inn  had  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  that 
society,  most  of  them  relating  to  the  laws  and  history  of  thi^ 
kingdom. 

In  the  church-*yard  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Tenison,  then  rector,  since  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
.built  a  noble  structure,  extremely  well  contrived  for  the 
placing  of  the  books  and  lights.  It  was  begun  and  finished 
in  the  year  168^-,  and  by  \k\xxi  well  furnished  with  the  be^ 
•modern  books  in  most  faculties,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Eng- 
land. There  any  student,  of  what  country  soever  (fir^ 
gtvingjn  bis  ns^pie  andplace  of  abode},  may  be  admitted  to 
study. 
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•  LihcolTi's  Inn  Library  vas  mndi  attgmented  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  amongst  which  are  many  valuable  MSS.of  his 
6wn  hand-writing. 

The  two  Temples  hare  each  a  library.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke  gave  most  (if  not  all)  of  his  excetlent  MSB.  of  law  and 
history  to  the  inner  Temple.  The  Middle  Temple' is  fre- 
quently resorted  to;  Walter  Williams,  Esq.  is  the  present 
library-keeper  there. 

In  the  Guiridhall  of  the  city  of  London,  is  the  ttreasHry 
of  their  records,  charters,  laws,  privileges,  acts  of  oemmon 
toUDcil,  their  paper  books  in  the  Chamberlain's  Office;  some 
are  very  ancient,  and  most  of  them  fire  in  the  custody  of  thetc 
town-clerk.  There  dre  great  variety,  and  worthy  the  sight 
of  the  curious.  - 

Sion  Ccillege  was  fbundied  by  Dr.  White,  Vicar  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West;  but  most  of  their  books  were  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  1666.  The  few  that  exist  from  that  time  were 
saved  by  the  industry  of  the  librarian.  It  has  since  becB 
1-ebuiIt,  and  is  situate  in  London  Wall.  A  catalogue  of  the 
books  was  taken  some  years  ago,  and  printed  in  4to.  It  is 
for  the  use  of  the  London  clergy,  and  is  open  at  this  day. 

The  library  of  St.  Paul's  school  is  another  within  the  walls,' 
and  was  founded  by  Dean  Cblet,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Mercers.  It  is  at  present  supplied  by  contributions 
fram  the  scholars  and  others;  but,  upon -the  whole,  is  on  the 
decay. 

In  the  days  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  tire  chapel  called  the 
Lord  Mayor  s  Chapel^  adjoining  to  the  Guildhall,  was  a  large 
library,  all  M^.;  they  were  borrowed  (with  an  intent  never 
to  be  returned)  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  to  furnish  his  study 
in  his  pompous  house  in  the  Strand.  They  are  reported  to 
be  five  cart  loads.  I  mention  this  to  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  city  had  then  a  public  library,  besides  others  that  were 
within  the  walls,  as  at  the  Grey  Friars  in  Newgate  Street, 
now,  called  Christ  Church ;  containing  a  great  *many  MSS.; 
to  which  Whittington  was  a  benefactor,  as  by  a  gift  of  « 
Lyra,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fuller. 

In  the  Herald's  .office  is  a  curious  collection  of  books  re- 
lating to  heraldry,  arms^  ceremonies,  coronations,  marriages^ 
funerals,  christenings,  and  visitations,  of  several  counties  in 
England.  Many  of  their  best  books  were  stolen  during  the 
civil  wars;  but  they  have  been  since  furnished  with  others 
by  the  munificence  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Vincent's  collection,  bought  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Weston,  in  Warwickshire.  They  have 
an  ancient  Nennius  on  vellum,  and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  an 
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old  rhymer,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  III.;  it  is 
H  chronicle  of  England  from  its  first  inhabiting  to  bis  time^ 
and  the  only  ancient  copy  we  have  in  England.  It  were  to 
be  wished  they  had  all  the  French^  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Flemish  books,  on  the  like  subjects.  Their  books  are 
kept  in  cupboards  with  shutters,  or  doors  locked  up  very 
neatly.  Several  particular  persons  belonging  to  the  office 
have  good  collections.  Mr.  Gore  printed  a  catalogue  at 
Oxford,  in  quarto,  of  all  their  books  relating  to  heraldry 
$ind  antiquities.  The  books  in  the  Prerogative  Office  are 
tpo  well  known  to  be  mentioned  liere,  and  their  utility  too 
obvious  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  White  Friars  spared  no  cost  to  procure  books,  and 
th^ir  collection  must  be  large  and  choice.  Bale^  one  of 
their  fraternity,  saith,  that  no  book  was  to  be  sold  but  they 
bad  their  emissaries  to  buy  it  The  Carmelites  engrossed  all 
the  books  they  could  lay  their  hands  on ;  and  it  is  probable 
all  other  orders  did  the  like ;  so  that  a  layman,  though  he 
had  both  money  and  learning,  had  but  very  few  fall  into  his 
bands;  so  that  books  and  learning  were  seldom  to  be  found 
out  of  a  monastery. 

Since  the  demolition  of  Gresham  College^  the  books  have 
not  been  so  fairly  displayed  as  they  were  when  this  survey 
iseems  to  have  been  taken.  However,  as  some  other  corre- 
spondent can  better  represent  their  present  state,  we  shall 
pass  over  to 

The  College  of  Physicians,  in  Warwick-lane,  who  have 
a  numerous  collection,  among  which  are  Mr.  Selden's  books, 
with  the  library  of  the  marquis  of  Doncaster,  and  others  of 
their  members,  left  them  in  remembrance. 

Christ  Church,  formerly  the  Grey  Friars,  hath  a  neat  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  besides  a  col- 
lection of  mathematical  instruments,  globes,  ships,  with  all 
their  rigging,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lads  designed  for  the 
sea;  and  in  their  counting-house  is  the  picture  of  Edward 
yi.  their  founder,  by  Hans  Holbein;  and  in  the  great  ball  a 
noble  representation  of  Kine  James  II.  sitting  on  his  throne^ 
.with  most  of  the  nobility^  privy  council,'chancellor,  gover- 
nors, lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  the  officers  of  the 
bouse,  boys  and  girls  on  their  knees.  Sec.  all  done  from  the 
life,  by  the  famous  Siguier  Verrio. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  merciiants  have  a  church  in  Austin 
Friars,  for  which  Edward  VI.  granted  a  patenL  They  have 
a  neat  library  for  the  use  of  foreign  Protestants  and  their 
•clergy,  containing  many  original  letters  in  MS.  never  yet 
printed^  of  the  hrst  reformers.    The  Ten  Commandments 
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there  ate  ^aid  to  ht  written  by  the  band  of  ISir  Peter  Paul 
Rubeos. 

The  French  chtirch  in  Thfeadneedle-street^  granted  also 
by  patent  in  the  feign  of  Edward  VI.  had  a  library  before  the 
Fire  of  London ;  and  Minshew  mentions  them  to  have  sub-' 
scribed  to  his  Dictionary.  What  remains  of  this  ori<ginal 
collection,  with  the  libraries  of  some  of  their  divines,  and 
other  literary  gifts,  are  no\*  deposited  in  the  vestry  of  the 
new  French  church,  belonging  to  tbe  same  cof^gregation^ 
meeting  at  the  corner  of  Chordb-street,  in  Brick-lane^ 
SpitaUnelds. 

Dulwich  College,  erected  by  John  AUeyn,  who  ferftierly 
bad  been  a  strolling  player.  There  is  a  library,  in  which  i^* 
a  collection  of  pla^^s  given  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  was  bred 
a  bookseller,  and  kept  a  shop  at  the  end  or  Tumstile^alley, 
which  was  at  first  designed  for  a'Glnftige  for  the  vending  of 
Welsh  frizes,  flaontls,  &c.  as  is  still  visible,  to  be  seen  by 
the  left  side  as  you  go  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  is 
now  divided  ;  it  is  turned  with  arches.  Cartwright  was  an 
excellent  player,  and,  besides  his  plays,  gave  them  many  ex- 
cellent pictures.  I  have  seen  there  a  view  of  London,  taken 
by  Mr.  Norden  in  1603  ;  on  the  bottom  is  the  view  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show.    I  never  saw  another  of  them. 

The  Jews,  in  Bevis  Marks,  had  a  library  of  considerable 
value  in  their  synagogue,  relating. to  their  ceremonials  and 
Talmudicai  worship ;  out  some  narrow  minds  among  tbent 
conceiving  that,  if  these  books  should  get  into  the  hands  of 
Christians,  they  would  be  disgraced  by  sbamefnl  translations,' 
agreed  among  themselves  to  cause  them  to  be  burnt;  for 
wliich  purpose  they  employed  some  of  their  scribes,  or  tephi- 
lim  writers,  to  examine  into  the  correctness  of  the  copies^ 
and  receiving  a  report  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  they  had 
them  conveyed  to  Mile  End,  where  th^y  were  ail  destroyed 
in  a  kiln ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  their  maxim  ever  to  make  waste 
papef  of  the  Sacred  Language. 

The  Barber-surgeons  have  made  a  collection  of  books  re* 
lating  to  anatomy,  which  is  in  their  hall  in  Monk  well-street. 
There  is  the  picture  of  King  Heary  VIIL  giving  tbe  charter 
to  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants,  and  sitting  on  his 
throne.  It  was  painted  by  Hans  Holbein,  and  is  an  admiral 
ble  piece. 

William  Petyt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Keeper  of  tho 
Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  died  in  1707,  left  by 
his  last  will  and  testament  a  most  valuable  collection  of  MSS^ 
and  printed  books  to  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  n>ember, 
as  ftko  1501.  for  erecting  a  room  fov  de|K))litiDg  thi^m  in  ^ 
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and  tbey  have  built  a  very  curious  room  adjoining  to  tbeir 
hall,  which  is  ahnost  finished.  This  collection  consisu  of 
many  great  curiosities  in  antiquity,  history,  and  parliamentary 
affairs. .  It  is  hoped  tliat  public  generosity  will  improve  this 
noble  beginning.  It  would  soon  be  a  very  complete  library, 
if  every  member  of  that  honourable  society  would  only  pre- 
sent one  book  every  year. 

Books  sold  b}'  auction  by  good  catalogues,  and  classical 
arrangements  of  great  libraries,  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time,  have  disseminated  more  bibliographical 
knowledge,  and  served  the  general  cause  of  letters  much 
better,  than  ail  the  enormous  collections  avariciously  wid)* 
held  in  the  monasteries  and  convents  of  our  Gothic  ances- 
tors. However,  we  must  thank  them  for  preserving',  at 
least,  the  seeds  of  that  knowledge  which  so  brightly  distin- 
guishes the  present  period. 

1 790,  July.  Henry  Lemoike. 
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Century. 

Mr.  Urban, 

If  you  do  not  deem  the  following  desultory  remarks  on  the 
ancient  state  of  London  an  intrusion  upon  more  important 
matter,  the  transcriber  will,  and  some  of  your  readers  may, 
thank  you  for  their  insertion.  Minuti^ey  though  in  them- 
selves trifling,  afford  pleasure,  and  are  of  some  importance, 
when  we  consider  that  we  are  often  more  affected  by  small 
and  imperceptible  objecu,  than  by  such  as  by  their  magni- 
tude ingross  our  whole  attention  for  a  while. 

Yours,  .&c. 

Henrt  Lemoine. 

When  Henry  VIII.  took  possession  of  York  Palace, 
finished  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  left  the  new  palace  at 
Westminster,  but  first  he  made  it  a  city  by  act  of  parliament* 
He  also  built  the  Cock-pit  and  the  Tennis-court;  cock- 
fighting  being  peculiar  to  England ;  but  tennis  was  a  diver- 
sion introduced  from  France  about  the  tiipe  of  Henry  V. 
To  beautify  this  new  palace  of  Whitehall,  he  built  the  gate- 
way next  the  Banqueting-house,to  hare  the  convenience  of 
a  gallery  into  the  Park,  fov.the  accommodation  of  ladies,  to 
seethespo(t^of  tiit&aiid.tQurnamentS|^  which  was  performed 
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on  solemn  days.  The  gateway  was  bnilt  and  desired  by 
Hans  Holbein^  and  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  flint-work 
in  Europe,  in  Whitehall  are  several  pieces  of  the  same 
sort  as  at  the  Banqueting-hduse.  This  flint  chequer-work 
came  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VU. 
On  this  gate  are  the  busts,  of  four  emperors  on  eacn  side, 
worth  notice  for  the  curiosity  of  the  workmanship.  They 
are  made  of  clay/  and  baked  in  a  kiln,  and  afterwards 
glazed  like  fine  earthenware,  but  after  another  manner  ; 
and  some  part  gilt  with  gold  like  enamelling^  which  makes 
it  hold  as  il  does<«  The  further  gateway  has  also  some  figures 
of  the  like  nature,  but  not  so  well  performed,  being  made 
of  bisket-ware,  that  is,  a  white  clay,  and  glazed  like  potter's 
ware. 

This  the  workmen  called  stone->ware,  much  in  use  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  King  James  I.  as  might  have 
been  seen  by  Dean  Colet's  head  in  Paul's  school,  and  like- 
wise his  monument  in  Paul's  church,  now  destoyed  by  fire, 
and  several  of  the  same  kind  at  Hampton  Court.  One  re- 
mains in  the  wall  of  tt^e  Duke  of  Brit^nny's  house  in  Little 
Britain,  where  Mr.  Norton,  the  printer,  lived.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft  is  John  Stow's  monument,  baked  and 
painted  to  the  life,  as  Dean  Colet's,  set  up  about  1605. 

As  for  the  glazing  or  enamelling  of  such  figares.  Stow,  in 
his  Survey  ot  London,  speaks  of  the  spire-steeple  of  St. 
John's,  Jerusalem,  which  was  enamelled  with  several  colours; 
as  azure  and  gold,  which  made  a  noble  show  to  the  North 
parts  of  Loudon,  and  was  the  only  ornament  on  that  side  the 
city,  of  which  he  much  laments  the  downfal.  On  the  west 
side  of  Aldgate,  new  built  1610,  there  was  found  an  old  Ro* 
man  coin,  which,  being  preserved,  wascarved  out  in  stone 
very  fine,  and  worth  observation.  On  the  front  of  several 
old  timber  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  the  figures  of 
several  Roman  emperors,  but  most  of  the  Lower  £mpire. 
These,  I  conceive,  were  found  in  digging  the  foundation  of 
those  houses ;  and  some  persons,  delighting  in  antiquity,  had 
them  made  larger  in  moulds  to  take  off  the  reverse,  and  so 
fixed  them  upon  the  house.  This  may  be  seen  against  St. 
Andrew's  church,  in  Holborn. 

The  £arl  of  Arundel  formed  a  most  incomparable  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  consisting  of  curiosities  of  all  kinds, 
gathered  from  all  nations.  After  his  death,  some  of  his 
statues  fell  into  the  bands  of  builders,  who  set  them  up  to 
ornament  their  new  erections  in  Cuper's  Gardens.  What 
became  of  the  rest  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  reported  they 
were  hid  qnder  ground,  in  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot,  in 
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-'the  cQurt-yard  of  Tavt-b»ll,  where  fomierlj?  was  a  gallery  of 
old  pictures,  the  nost  ancient  ever  seen  in  Uus  kingdom. 

Tuere  were  several  ancient  statues  in  the  Privy-garden ; 
and  the  Gladiator  that  stood  in  the  Park  is  removed  to 
.HamptonKSourt.  In  Somerset-house  garden  are  soaie  few 
^tique  ^uresy  and  an  ancient  stone  dnair. 

As  for  modem  statues,  there  are  those  of  King  James  II. 
.esst  in  bras%  in  the  square  at  Chekea  College  and  at  White- 
hM ;  King  Chades  l.  on  hprseback  at  Charing-cross ;  the 
ionr  figures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  L  King 
.Charles  L  and  IL  (carved  by  Boshnel)  at  Temple-bar; 
^oeen  Elizabeth  on  the  west  side  of  Ludgate;  on  the  East, 
King  Lud  and  has  two  sons.  At  Aldeesgatc,  on  the  North 
side,  is  the  true  portraiture'  of  King  James  I.  on  horseback, 
in  his  habit  as  he  came  to  England,  which  is  much  comcneDd- 
ed  ;  it  was  carved  by  Mr.  Christmas ;  on  the  South  side  he  is 
in  his  robes,  hot  lately  gone  to  decay. 
.  There  is  a  piece  of  the  Resurrection,  carved  in  baa-re- 
lief, over  the  rateway  of  the  church-yard  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holbom,  in  Sfaee-lane,  not  far  from  the  church,  much  ad- 
mired by  the  curious..  It  has  lately  been  coloured  over,  to 
preserve  it,  which  has  taken  much  from  the  sharpiiess  of 
it  It  has  been  imitated  at  the  gates  of  St  Gilea'^  in  the 
Fields,  and  St  Dunstan's  in  the  East 

At  the  Stocks  Market  is  the  figure  of  King  Charles  II.  in 
marble,  treading  down  a  Turk.  It  was  cut  at  Leghorn,  ia 
Italy,  and  reported  to  be  designed  for  Cromwell,  but  bought 
by  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  and  set  up  at  liis  charge. 

On  the  South  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  are  tbe  statues 
of  King  Charles  I.  and  II.  very  much  esteemed ;  and  in  tbe 
centre  the  sutue  of  Kiug  Charles  II.  Cicsar-like,  cut  in 
marble^  set  on  a  pedestal,  cut  by  the  famous  G.  Gibbons.  It 
ia  engraved  and  printed  on  a  large  sheet  by  P.  VanderbaaL 
There  are  the  statues  of  several  of  our  Kings  and  Queens, 
done  by  several  artists ;  and  at  tbe  eiul  ui'  one  of  tbe  walks 
is  the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresfaam,  founder  of  this  Ex- 
change, in  his  proper  liabit 

The  figures  of  King  Edward  VI.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
King  Charles  I.  over  the  South  passage  into  GuiidhalUare 
wortliy  of  observation. 

On  Aldgate  are  heads  done  after  two  antique  medals  foua<i 
at  the  digging  the  foundation  Cor  new  building  chat  gatC}  in 
tlieyear  16  lo. 

At  Christ  Church  are  the  statues  of  King  Edward  VL  ihe* 
founder,  and  King  Charles  IL  founder  of  the  Mathematiesl 
ScLooL 
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Over  the  gatewmy  of  St.  Barthdoonew's,  or  tbe  Lamtf 
Hospttal,  next  Smithfield,  is  the  statue  of  King-Heiiry  VI* 
tiie  founder. 

At  Aske's  Hospital,  near  Hoxton,  are  the  statues  of  the. 
founder,  in  his  gown ;  and  orcr  the  gate  old  Coplestone,  and 
another  old  man,  in  their  ahtis-eonms. 

In  the  square  at  Soho,  caiied  Monmouth  Square,  is  the 
statue  of  tlie  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  in  Queen's  Square 
at  Westminster,  near  the  Park,  is  the  figilreof  Queen  Anne; 
and  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Garden  are  sereraifigures. 

Those  In  the  Queen's  Garden,  at  St.  James's,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  Doke  of  Bttckingham's  house  in  the  Park,  de- 
serre  a  curious  inspection. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall  are  sue  figures  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  the 
Conqueror,  Wiluam  Rufus,  Henrj  the  Firsts  and  King  Ste* 
phen,  with  crowns  on  their  heads;  and  on  either  side  of  the 

freat  gate  of  the  hall,  the  rest  down  to  Richard  the  Second's 
me,  he  being  the  builder  of  the  hall,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
device  of  a  hart  round  the  vei^  of  die  wall,  and  the  arms 
held  by  angels  carved* 

On  the  outside  of  the  abbey  has  been  a  variety  of  figures 
of  our  kings,  bishops,  and  abbots ;  some  remain  to  thia 
day^  particularly  that  of  King  James  the  First,  set  up  at  his 
first  coming  to  England.  In  the  abbey  church  are  very  many 
monuoients  of  our  kings,  queens,  and  princes  of  the  bloodfv 
dukes,  earls,  bishops,  abbots^  &c.  for  which  I  refer  you  te 
Mr.  Keene's  book,  where  are  all  the  inscriptions  and  epitaphs^ 
who^  had  he  met  with  encouragement  in  his  life-time,  would, 
have  had  many  of  them  drawn,  to  be  engraved,  for  a  folio 
volume,  as  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  done  St.  Paul's.  Mr» 
Sandfbrd's  Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  England  is  now  pub-' 
lishing,  with  several  additions.  In  it  are  Uie  monuments  o£ 
the  kings,  queens,  atid  their  children,  &c.  and  some  part 
of  the  church  in  perspective ;  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel, 
with  his  and  his  queen's  monument.  This  was  an  admirable 
piece  of  building,  and  called  by  our  antiquary  Leiand  tha 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world*  Mr.  Sandford  also  did  the 
coronations  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  King  James 
the  Second,  with  sevetal  views  of  the  body  of  the  church 
and  Westminster  Hall.  When  a  person  has  once  viewed 
this  cathedral,  this  book  will  be  a  great  help  to  him, 

The  funeral  monuments  here,  their  designs  and  scul^j- 
tures  in  marble,  and  those  cast  in  brass,  exceed  any  in 
Europe,  and  well  deserve  to  be  often  and  critically  inspected^ 
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In  H^nry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  when  joa  lift  up  yoar  eyea^ 
yott  will  find  a  great  number  of  figures  at  length,  in  variety 
of  habits,  as  prophets,  kings,  evangelists^  apostlesj  patri« 
archs,  fathers,  saints,  &c.  at  length. 

Turning  up  the  seats  of  the  stalls,  you  will  find  ao  ad* 
mirable  piece  of  workmanship^  taken  notice  pf  by  very  few.. 
The  pavement  in  the  high  alur  is  not  to  be  paralled  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  made  at  the  cost  of  William  oe  Ward,  alias 
Warrin,  then  Abbot  of  Westminster,  afterwards  liord 
Treasurer  of  England  (be  being  buried  before  the  high 
altar).  He  brought  with  him  from  Rome  certain  workmen 
called  lapidaries,  and  rich  stones,  as  porphyry,  lapis  lazulij 
jasper.  Sec.  of  which  that  excellent  piece  of  workmanship 
was  composed,  with  several  Latin  verses.  See  Weever's 
'*  Funeral  Monuments/  p.  £32.  He  died  A.D.  1283.  That 
most  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Talmah,  hath  lately  drawn 
and  coloured  it,  in  order  to  preserve  it  to  posterity.  He 
also  made  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's  shrine  about  the  same 
time,  in  Mosaic  work^  the  like  rarely  to  be  seen,  though  I 
have  seen  several  pieces  of  serpentine  stone  taken  up  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  Paul's,  when  they  dug  for  the  foundation, 
which  were  wrought  into  several  forms  for  a  pavement, 
though  a  great  deal  bigger^  and  was  without  doubt  a  part  of 
a  pavement  to  some  chapel  in  ancient  times,  I  mean  since 
Christianity.  I  have  seen  several  pieces,  but  all  serpentine^ 
and  the  pavement  was  in  knotwork,  as  appears  by  the  several 
forms,  some  half-rouud,  oblong,  triangular,  8cc.  &c.    . 

About  the  year  1690  lived  a  Mr.  John  Conyers,  a  great 
antiquary,  especially  in  those  things  that  related  to  London.* 
At  the  beginning  of  its  re-building  he  made  it  his  business 
to  inquire  of  the  labourers  who  dug  foundations  what  they 
found,  and  gave  them  encouragement  to  save  them  for  him, 
especially  old  money,  many  weapons,  &c.    In  St.  Paul's, 
at  the  west  end,  he  had  a  great  Roman  utensil ;  also  in 
Goodman's  Fields ;  and  a  collection  well  stored  with  antiqui- 
ties both  in  art  and  nature,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  that 
way.     He  purchased  whatever  was  out  of  course  that  came 
to  his  hands ;  and  sometimes  those  that  sold  old  iron,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  rarity  no^  to  be  seen  in  an  age.    He  bad 
his  circular  walks  about  London,  and  visited  the  booksellers' 
ahops^  and  collected  many  rare  MSS.   as  well  as. printed 
books.     He  also  inspected  most  of  the   gravel- pits  neac 
I^tndon,  to  please  his  curiosity  with  Nature  s  variety  in  the 
different  sorts  and  shapes  of  stones. 
About  the  year  1689>  in  a  gravel-pit  not  far  from  the  sigt^ 
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of  Sir  John  Olcltastle,  he  discovered  the  carease  of  an  ele- 
phant, and  I  saw  part  of  it  dug  oat,  and  what  remained  h^ 
Dought  of  the  workmen.  This  be  was  of  opinion  had  not  laia 
there  ever  since  the  flood,  but  since  the  Komans;  for  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  as  mentioned  by  the  learned  Selden  on 
Drayton's  Polyolbion,  and  near  this  place,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Britons  and  Romans ;  for  in  the  same 
pit  he  found  the  head  of  a  British  spear,  not  of  metal,  but 
flint,  which  is  now,  amongst  other  rarities,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cbarlctt,  maaterof  University  College  in 
Oxford.  Out  of  Mr.  Conjers*s  collection  have  been  raised 
some  others  of  great  value,  being  much  improved  in  many 
respects.  Of  these  Mr.  Kemp's  v^as  the  principal  It  was 
the  first  that  was  publicly  shewn  in  London.  This  collection 
was  deposited  near  the  nay-market,  and  consisted,  in  brief^ 
of  the  tdlowtng  articles : 

A  vast  variety  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities^ 
both  artificial  and  natural. 

His  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  were  very  valuable^ 
not  only  for  the  number,  but  the  scarceness  of  them,  and 
bis  great  judgment  in  distinguishing  counterfeits  from 
originals. 

He  had  several  ancient  Egyptian  gods  in  metal,  divers 
sorts  of  stones  and  artificial  earth,  two  ancient  mummies  in 
their  wooden  coffins,  the  heads  of  a  man  and  woman  carved 
on  the  outsitle  of  the  coffins.  You  might  discern  the  folds 
of  the  linen,  their  painted  hieroglyphicks,  and  several  of 
their  seals  some  thousand  years  old. 

He  had  great  variety  of  Grecian  antiquities,  as  their  gods, 
inscriptions  on  marble,  and  others. 

'  Several  marble  statues  of  the  Roman  gods;  others  in 
brass,  and  thirxy-four  marble  inscriptions,  originals:  rare 
marble  urps,  curiously  carved;  variety  of  others  in  glass 
and  brass,  enaipeUed»  and  in  several  sorts  of  earth,  and  di- 
vers shapes  and  fashions. 

In  his  presses  was  a  variety  of  instruments  used  by  the 
ancients  in  their  sacrifices  and  burials^  as  lamps,  fibula:  in 
l>rass,  seals  and  rings  of  divers  fashions. 

And  a  good  collection  of  books,  particularly  on  chemistry 
and  mineralogy;  some  Oriental  MSS.;  with  the  whole  of 
JVIr*  Gaillard^s  collections,'  and  part  of  Lord  Cartwright's, 

The  beginning  of  a  century  forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
pf  Science  and  Uie  Arts.  The  present  has  been  fertile  in 
improvements.  We  now  verse  towards  its  conclusion;  and 
%he  acquisitions  to  the  general  stock  of  learning  are  no  where 
pfore  perceivable  than  in  your  useful  Compilation.    There^ 
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as  in  a  graduated  seale,  ««  plainly  discern  thft  various  de* 
grees  of  refinement  in  huiiiafl  knowledge;  and  rise,  as  it 
vieve,  to  the  perfection  of  the  present  period  by  the  most 
pleasing  ascent.  May  you  continue  yoar  labours  for  tha 
Ojenefit  of  mankind,  and,  keeping  pace  with  tiine,  only  C|i4 
with  the  existence  of  Blatter ! 

1790,  Oct.  p.  J- 


CXX.  Curious  Tenure  at  Chingford,  Esaex* 

Me.  Urban,  Sandwich,  Jpril  19, 

In  turning  over  some  old  family  P^p^fs  of  my  grandfttbei 
Bunce's  (many  years  ago  rector  or  Chingford  cum  Pitseyi 
in  Essex),  I  found  the  inclosed  MS.  If  it  contains  any  thing 
^orlh  notice,  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

To  whom  this  was  addressed  I  cannot  say,  but  plainly  to 
6ome  person  then  compiling  the  history  of  that  county. 

Yours,  &c. 

W.  BiTVCit 

Sib,  Chingford^  Nov.  • . ,  1721. 

"  Being  an  absolute  stranger  to  you,  you  must  esrcoso 
me  if  I  treat  you  not  in  character ;  but  understanding  that 

?ou  are  publisning  a  history  of  Essex,  I  think  it  my  diity  to 
ransmit  to  you  an  account  of  somewhat  extraordinary^  aD4 
perhaps  particular.  There  is  in  my  parish  of  Chingford  a 
larm,  of  ^bout  twienty  pounds  a  year,  for  which  eyery  pro? 

£rietor  is  to  pay  the  rector  homage  qnce  at  bis  instance. 
Ir.  Haddon,  the  present  owner  shewed  me  proofs  of  it 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  inclusive,  to  my  time,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  subjoined  form :  which  notice  you  would  have  hs4 
from  me  sooner,  t>ut  that  Mr.  Alexander  of  the  Coqunon^ 
undertook  to  transmit  a  copy  of  what  I  now  send  you.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  it  was  last  summer,  or  the  sumnaer  be* 
fore;  but,  not  knowing  whether  he  has  done  it  or  not,  yen 
will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  this.  I  must  be  so  just 
to  Mr.  Alexander,  as  to  let  you  know,  that  when  some  warni 
people  in  the  company  objected  against  giving  you  any 
assistance,  upon  the  score  of  your  being  a  Dissenter,  he 
handsomely  maintained  that  that  bad  no  relation  to  bistcvy. 


Cu)ipu$  Tcnitrgai  Chingfard^  Es$ex.  ^  44) 

^^  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  entertain  both  the  pre- 
ceding and  present  Bishop  of  London  with  my  priTate  con- 
jecture about  the  origin  of  such  a  custom ;  which  is,  tba^t 
Henry  VIII.  might  have  taken  that  farm  from  the  ancient 
glebe,  and)  giving  it  to  his  falconer  or  huntsman,  mi^ht,  by 
way  of  atonement,  have  put  this  feather  in  the  church's  cap; 
for  Henry  VIII.  was  not  without  a  seat  or  two  in  this  parish. 
The  farm  joins  to  a  glebe  grove,  and  the  homiige  carries  all 
(he  air  of  a  falconer  or  huntsman.  If  yop  think  ni  upon  this, 
pr  any  othier  account,  to  write  to  me,  please  to  direct  |o 
Mr.  Has! e wood,  at  Mr.  Bendy sh's,  agsinst  Princies*street| 
)i)  Qedfordrrow,  London.     ^ 

J  aip,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

f  RAKcis  Hasuwood,  Rector  ibidem." 

^*  Bee  it  ren^embered,  that  the  tbree-and-twentieth  day 
of  October,  in  theyejire  of  our  Lord  1659,  came  Samuell 
Kaddoii,  and  Mary  his  wyfe,  Edmond  Cotster,  his  manr 
servant,  and  M^^rtha  Walle,  hi$  maide-servant,  to  the  par* 
^onagc  of  Chingford,  at  (he  comn^aund  of  Thomas  Wytbam, 
Master  of  Artes,  and  rector  of  the  said  parsonage.  The 
said  Samuel  Haddon  did  bis  homage  there,  and  paid  hi$ 
reliefe  in  maiier  and  forme  as  hereafter  fqlloweth,  for  one 
tenement  ^t  Chingford  that  is  called  Scottes  Mayliewe^ 
alias  Breodwpod,  whicb  was  lately  purchased  of  Daniell 
Thelwel,  Esq.  First,  the  said  Samuell  did  blpwe. three 
blastes  wiph  a  home  at  the  said  parsonage,  and  afterward  re* 
cerved  of  the  said  Thomas  Wytham,  a  chicken  for  his  bawke, 
§  peck  of.  oates  for  bis  horse,  a  loafe  of  bread  for  his  grey* 
bound,  and  afterward  received  his  dinner  for  hinaselfie,  and 
also  his  wyfe,  bis  man,  and  his  maide.  This  maner  of  biff 
I^ORYinge  to  the  said  parsonage  was  on  horseback,  n^itb  bia 
hawke  on  hi^  fist,  and  his  greyhound  in  his  slippe.  An4 
after  dinner  blewe  (bree  blastes  with  his  home  at'  the  said 
paraonage,  and  then  paid  twelve-penpe  of  lawful!  moqey  of 
£nglana  for  his  reliefe,  and  so  departed.  All  these  sere^ 
meneyes  were  donne  for  the  homage  and  reliefe  of  the  said 
tenement  at  Chingford  Hatch,  called  Scottes  Maybewes, 
alias  Brendwood,  as  before  hath  beene  accustomed  to  be 
flonne  time  out  of  mind, 

**  Witnesses  to  the  performance  of  the  seremoneyefi 
^presaidr 

«'  Ralpbe  iDelle, 
^*  Jo.  Hette, 
1790,  Sep. '  M  John  Woodward^'*. 
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CXXI.  Expenses  of  Fox-hunting  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Mr.  Urban, 

JVf  ANY  gentlemen  fox-banters  being  doubtless  readers  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  it  will,  I  imagine,  contribute  to 
their  amusement,  to  apprize  them  of  the  style  and  expense 
of  their  favourite  diversion  almost  five  hundred  years  ago; 
and  the  account  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  of 
King  Edward  I.  anno  Domini  1299  and  1300,  will  afibrd 
them  much  information.  This  account,  with  prefatory  ob- 
servations, and  a  glossary  subjoined,  was  printed  not  long 
since  at  the  charge  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and  the 
four  ingenious  and  learned  members,  who  were  desired  to 
superintend  the  transcribing  and  publishing  of  this  curious 
manuscript,  executed  their  commission  with  fewer  mistakes 
than  could  well  have  been  expected  in  so  difficult  a  task. 
A  translation  of  the  articles  which  relate  to  fox-hunting  is 
inclosed;  and,  to  accommodate  the  curious^  tbe  original 
]Latin  shall  be  subjoined: — 

P.  .TO8.  Paid  to  William  de  Foxhunte,  the 
King^s  huntsman  of  foxes  in  divers  forests  and 
parks,  for  his  own  wages,  and  the  waees  of  his 
two  boys  to  take  care  of  the  dogs,  trom  Nov. 
20th  to  the  19tb  of  Nov,  followmg,  for  366 
days,  it  being  leap  year,  to  each  per  day  two- 
pence      ^-.•-.-^----     ^9     3     o 

Paid  to  the  same,  for  the  keep  of  twelve 
fox-dogs  belonging  to  the  King,  for  the  same 
time,  each  dog^  per  day,  a  halfpenny    -    -     »        9     3     0 

Paid  to  the  same,  the  expense  of  a  horse  to 
carry  the  nets,  fj-om  Nov.  20th  to  the  last  day 
of  April,  163  days,  three-peqce  per  day    -    •»         2    0    9 


*  |a  the  ObtcrvatioDSy  p.  xlv.  it  is  suggested  that  the  allowance  was  ^ 
halfpenny  for  the  keep  of  each  ^.r;  ana  it  is  <inc  of  the  very  few  errors 
that  can  be  imputed  to  the  respectable  quartetto  abore-nentioned.  They* 
may  have  faUen  into  it  from  bein(  in  the  bsbit  of  hunting  a  bag  fox  $  bat  it 
is  iipprehended  that,  in  the  year  referred  'to,  foxes  were  so  numerous  ia 
England,  that  (in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  chase)  it  was  not  requisite  to  use 
this  precaution,  or  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  who  owned  to  bis  confix 
d  ntial  friends  his  having  turned  foxes  about  tlie  country,  that  he  DiglK 
sifnagliKe  .himself  in  their  destruction. 
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Paid  to  the  same,  the  expense  of  a  horse 
from  September  lst»  on  whibh  day  the  hunting- 
season  began,  after  the  dead-seasan,  to  the  19th 
of  November,  80  days,  at  three-pence  per  day      ^1    0    d 

P.  103.  Paid  to  William  de  Blatberwyck^ 
huntsman  of  the  King's  foxnlogs,  for  winter- 
shoes  for  himself  and  his  two  boys,  to  each  of 
them  two  shillings  and  four-pence    -    -    •    .        0    7    0 

P.  317.  Paid  to  the  same,  for  bis  habit 
during  the  present  year    .-..«*-•        0134 

Paid  to  the  same  for  habits  for  his  two  boys, 
ten  shillings  each    •«-«*-«.••«        lOO 

Wl  ■■■■■« 

Total  -  ,£23  7  I 
If  these  sums  are  multiplied  by  fifteen^  there  will  be 
aearly  the  due  allowance  made  for  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  between  that  time  and  the  present*;  and  conse* 
quently  the  whole  of  the  King's  annual  expense  under  this 
article  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  six  shillings  and  three-pence  of  our  money.  Nor 
was  this  by  any  means  a  trivial  charge^f  it  be  considered 
upon  how  small  a  scale  this  part  of  his  Majesty's  establish*- ' 
ment  was  formed ;  for  it  consisted  of  only  the  huntsman,  two 
boys,  twelve  dogsf,  and  one  horse  to  caiTy  the  toils. 

Such  a  hunt,  though  honoured  by  the  title  of  royal,  would 
be  ridiculed  by  the  subscribers  to  a  modem  4bx*hunt  The 
cry  of  a  dozen  dogs  (qu.  terriers?)  could  make  but  a  slight 
impression  upon  the  ears  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  burst 
of  twenty-five  couple,  and  more,  of  hounds,  which  is  apt  to 


*  Thii  calculation  if  made  without  taking  into  tbe  account  the  last  article, 
aiMountiDf  to  1/.  At,  Od,  which  appears  iu  the  original  Latin  statement.     £. 

f  Besides  these  dogs,  there  is  no  other  mentioned  in  t^e  MS.  except  tbo 
hare-greykound,  Uporof*  gruar',  at  p.  96.--*Dr.  Johnsoo»  in  his  Dictionary,  de- 
rives the  term  greyhound  from  grig  hundt  (Saxon,)  canis  veuaticus ;  though  a- 
hantingrhoand  seems  to  be  an  addition  too  general.  May  it  not  rather  bX:  a 
corruption  of  the  French  gruier^  in  Latin  gruarius^  a  principal  oAcer  noticed 
in  the  forest  laws ;  thus  distinguishing  a  dog  that  must  have  been  in  high 
estimation  for  its  fleetness  in  coursing  in  an  uninclosed  cpuntry.  The  allow- 
ance for  fetching  this  greyhoand  by  the  king's  command,  and  keeping  it, 
was  1/.  4<.  Od,  It  is' obvious  that  it  could  not  be,  according  to  the  notion  of 
Chambers,  with  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  dogs,  that  they  were  styled  gretf, 
ov  gray;  but  green,  with  allusion  tp  the  kind  of  ground  over  which  they  ge- 
nerally ran,  would  not  have  been  un-apposite,  for  the  like  reason  that  ver* 
durers  of  forests  are  thus  denominated.  '*  Grvier,  Gallis,  apud  quos  idem, 
secuodum  locorum  diacrimina,  qui  verdur,  foreUier,  Bfc,  ex  qnibus  pronum 
f St  vocis  etymon,  ex  Germanieo  nempe  gruen,  vel  groen,  viridis ;  undc  nostris 
widarius^  idena  quod  gruanut."    Du  Ffesne,  ad  verbmn. 
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excite  so  great  mtk  ebollition  of  joy^  as  seems  for  a  time  to 
deprive  them  of  their  senses,  aixl  stimulate  them  to  ''o'er 
the  hedge  high^bound, — into  the  perilous  flood  bear  fearv 
lessyi— and  of  the  rapid  iostinct  fail,  rush  down  the  dangerous 
steep.*' — This  choice  of  glorious  perils  was  not,  howerer, 
indulged  to  their  ancestors ;  since  it  appears  from  the  entries, 
that  they  were  pedestrian  hunters. 

Mprtua  seiuma^  as  here  used,  are  wwds  tbat  merit  our 
attention.  To  the  generality  of  people,  the  warm  and  fer- 
ule months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  are  enlivening^ 
and  cheerful ;  though  by  fox*hunters  of  former  days  it  was 
deemed  a  dea4'SMson  of  the  year*  And  from  some  expres-* 
sions  that  have  occasionally  dropped  from  sportsmen  oi  this 
class,  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  epithet  dead^  when  prefixed  to 
summer,  is,  in  their  opinion,  pertinent  and  emphatic  Boc 
U  is  a  lucky  circumstance,  tbat  the  late  revival  of  the  play 
with  bows  and  arrows  has  somewhat  lessened  the  torpidity 
of  the  hunter's  vacation. 

The  same  phrase  brings  to  my  mind  a  glarir^  anachronism 
advanced  by  Mr.  Addison  in  one  of  the  entertaining  papers 
he  is  supposed  to  have  written  whilst  he  was  visiting  Sir 
Roger  de  Coveriey;  who,  we  are  told,  hunted  almost  every 
day  in  the  Qrst  fortnight  in  July :  an  idea  surely  as  incongru« 
ous,  and  to  a  farmer  as  horrid,  as  Sterling's  hot  buttered 
rolls  for  breakfast  in  that  month  was  to  Lord  Ogleby !  The 
eonclusion  I  draw  from  this  lapse  of  the  pen  is,  thai  Cover* 
Iey-*hall  was  situated  at  either  Chelsea  or  Islington;  and  that 
Mr.  Spectator  was  not  ambling  upon  the  chaplain^s  easy  pad^ 
but  walking  over  the  Five  Fields,  qr  the  Spa  Fields,  when 
he  bad  in  view  the  imaginary  doubles  of  the  Hare  *.  And 
perhaps  in  this  my  trailing  I  may  have  been  so  often  at  i( 
fault,  as  ta  betray  my  having  no  right  to  the  signature  of 

W.  De  Foxhiwte. 

P.  308.  WiU'o  de  Foxhunte,  venatori  regis 
•rulper'  venanU  in  diversis  forestis  et  parcis 
ad  vulpes,  pro  vadfis  suis,  et  duorum  garcio- 
Dum  custod'  canes  Regis  vulper\  a  20  die 
Novembr',  anno  prassenti  28,  ineipiente  usque 
19  diem   ejusdem  mensis  anno  revoluto,  per 


*»■■»» ■  ■  I     '  I  * 


♦  See  Spectator,  No  116  j  in  which  is  the  following  passa^.  "Sir  Kog«f 
b^int;  at  present  too  old  for  fox-hunting,  to  keep  himself  in  action  has  dis* 
pfiSfrd  of  his  btaglss,  and  irqt  a  pack  of  sfofh-k§umit,^ — Qu.  In  Addison's  days 
vas  it  the  practice  to  hnot  foxffi  «ith  kea^fff,  and  a  bare  witih  Hop'bmmiif 
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366  dies,  quia  annus  bissextilis,  ciiiUbet  per 

diem  2d.        -•- <£9S0 

Eidem  pro  putura  12  canum  Regis  vulper* 
per  idem  teinpus,  pro  quolibet  per  diem  ob.     -        9    5    0 

Eidem  prp  expeos*  uniut  equi  por tantis  relia 
sua,  a  20  die  Novemb%  anno  present!  28,  inci- 
piente  usque  ultimum  diem  Aprilis,  utroque 
computato,  per  163  dies,  per  diem  3d.       *    -        2    O    9" 

Eidem  pro  expens'  ejtisdem  equi  portantis 
retia  modo  predicto,  a  primo  die  S^^tembr\ 
quo  die  inctpit  seisona  ad  veoaod'  ad  viilpes 
post  seisonam  mortuam  anoi  presentis  usque^9 
diem  Novembr*  anno  presente  finiente,  utroqae 
computato,  per  80  dies,  per  diem  Sd.    •    •    •         10    0 

P.  103.  Wiirmo  de  Blatherwyk,  Tenatort 
Re^is  ad  tolpes*  pro  calciamentis  biemalibus 
anni  presentis,  pro  se  et  garcionibns  sois,  cuili* 
bet  eorum  28»4d.    ---•-^7--        0^0 

P.  3  J  7.  Eidem,  pro  roba  sua  totius  anni 
presentis      -.-,-.-^---        0  13    4 

Eidem,  pro  robis  duorum  garcionum  suo- 
rum,  pro  quolibet  lOs.  ••*•-•«  10.0 
«  P.  96.  Henrico  de  Blakeburn,  eanti  per  pre* 
ceptum  Regis  pro  qoodam  leporar*  ^ruar^  ad 
opus  Regis  queread'  pro  expensis  sats  eundo, 
Bioraado,  et  redeundb,  et  pro  putura  ejusdem 
Icporar'  "ireniendo  ad  Regem ;  per  manus  pro- 
prias  apad  Berewjcum,  28  die  Oecembris.     -*        1     4    0 

1790,  Sept. 


M»**«k«*- 


CXXIT.  Description  of  several  Barrows  opened  in  Dorsetehire. 

Mit.  Urban,  Winchester,  Oct.  1. 

If  tbe  life  of  man  be  short,  as  it  is  termed  in  Senptttre)  it  i* 
a  wish  congenial  to  bis  heart,  that  his  memory  at  lease 
sli^uld  be  oflong  continuance.  This  sentiment  accounts*  fotf 
tb^  umversal  practice  of  raising  sepulchral  aUMinmcAftSi  aod* 
ia  fiiiely  illustrated  by  the  plaintive  Gray : 

For  who,  to  dumb  forget&loess  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigi^d; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  tte  qheerful  da^. 
Nor  cast  ose  longing,.  liDg'ring.laok9  behmd  f 
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Tfae  most  simple  and  natural  kind  of  sepulchral  monn- 
ments,  and  therefore  the  mostancient  and  universal,  consists 
in  a  mound  of  earth,  or  a  heap  of  stones,  raised  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased.  Of  such  monuments,  mention  is 
made  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace  ;  and  of  such,  instances  occur  in  everj 
part  of  this  kingdom  ;  especially  in  those  eievaied  and  se- 
questered situations  where  they  have  neither  been  defaced 
by  agriculture  nor  inundations.  It  has  often  been  a. subject 
of  surprise  to  me,  that,  in  an  age  marked  by  its  taste  for 
antiquarian  researches,  greater  attention  should  not  have 
been  paid  to  these  most  ancient  and  genuine  records  of  past 
ages,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  suc- 
cessive inhabitants  of  this  island  they  are  to  be  ascribed,  or 
whether,  in  fact,  they  are  the  work  of  more  than  one  people. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
several  of  them  in  different  counties,  and  in  different  situa- 
tions, by  persons  whose  learning,  ingenuity,  and  attention, 
qualify  them  for  the  task.  In  searching,  however,  into 
these  rude  memorials  of  our  forefathers,  the  true  antiquary 
will  ever  respect  their  remains ;  and,  whilst  he  enters  into 
their  views  by  endeavouring  to  revive  their  memory,  he  will 
also  as  far  as  possible  consult  their  wishes,  in  leaving  to 
their  bones  their  ancient  place  of  sepulture* 

Having  been  lately  on  a  visit  to  a  eentleman  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  whose  estate  an  uicredible  number  of  these  barrows  are 
found,  he  kindly  complied  with  my  wishes  in  causing  several 
of  them  to  be  opened.  I  shall  first  describe,  in  Uie  most 
accurate  manner  I  am  able,  the  contents  of  the  several  bar- 
rows ;  and  then  give  such  conjectures  as  occur  to  me,  con- 
cerning the  people  to  whom  they  belonged  :  not  without  a 
view,  however,  that  greater  light  may  hereafter  be  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  persons  whose  experience  and  information, 
in  this  branch  of  antiquarian  study,  are  superior  to  my  own. 

We  began  with  two  barrows  of  no  great  dimensions  oppo- 
site to  East  Lull  worth,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  that  is  met 
with  in  the  ascent  ap  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  the  top 
of  which  js  crowned  with  a  bold  double  intrenchment,  of 
Roman  or  Barbaric  workmanship,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Fhwef^s  barrow.  If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the 
conjecture  of  Hutchins,  in  his  History  of  Dorsetshire,  who 
derives  the  name  of  Flower's  barrow  from  a  supposed  Roman 
general  of  the  name  of  FlomSj  the  question  will  be  solved 
at  once  what  people  raised  this  strong  intrenchment;  and  it 
will  afford  some  kind  of  presumptive  proof  thatthe  barrows 
below  contained  Roman  remains.    But  we  ^e  to  obserTe^ 
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thai  he  produces  no  proof  whatever  of  any  Roman  general 
of  the  name  of  Florus  ever  having  been  in  those  parts ;  nor 
does  the  figure  of  the  camp  affect  the  Roman  quadrangle, 
but  seems  rather  to  humour  the  natural  shape  of  the  hiil. 
Indeed  part  of  it,  by  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  appears  to 
have  sunk  below  its  original  level,  while  no  small  portion  of 
it  has  fallen  into  the  sea  below,  which,  at  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  feet,  is  for  ever  undermining  its  rocky  base.  In 
these  two  barrows  we  found  promiscuously  scattered,  perfect 
human  teeth,  burnt  human  bones,  together  with  those  of 
animals,  such  as  pieces  of  the  jaw-bones  of  horses  or  oxen, 
teeth  of  the  same  animals,  tusks  of  boars,  small  round  stones 
of  the  Portland  kind,  not  bigger  than  children's  marbles^ 
pointed  stones  that  possibly  have  been  the  heads  of  weapons, 
certain  lumps  of  corroded  metal,  seemingly  iron,  but  pf  an 
undetermined  shape,  a  few  particles  of  yellow  metal,  which 
being  lost  could  not  undergo  the  assay,  some  crumbling 

fueces  of  dark-coloured  unburnt  urns,  together  with  a  few 
umps  of  brick  or  earthenware,  that  appeared  to  have  been 
well  burnt,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  perceived  a  consider- 
able Quantity  of  fine,  rich,  black  earth,  with  a  certain  white 
mouloiness  between  the  particles,  which  must  have  been 
fetched  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  I  have  im- 
variably  found  strewed  over  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  these 
ancient  sepulchres.  The  bottom  of  one  of  these  graves  was 

Eaved  with  large,  round  stones,  that  had  been  worked  smooth 
y  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  which  apparently  had  been 
fetched  from  the  adjacent  shore. 

From  the  confuse(l  state  in  which  we  found  the  contents 
of  these  two  barrows^  which  indeed  were  situated  near  wha( 
had  formerly  been  an  uninhabited  spot,  as  the  pame  o(  Arish 
Mill  indicates,  we  were  satisfied  they  had  been  in  some  past 
time  disturbed  :  we  therefore  determined  to  make  our  next 
research  in  a  more  remote  and  inaccessible  situation.  With 
this  view  we  pitched  upon  a  large  barrow,  being  twelve  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  two  hundred  in  circumference, 
situated  at  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty  mountain  about  mid-* 
way  between  the  Points  of  Portland  and  Purbeck  Islands. 
This  tumulus  is  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Ham» 
biiry-taut,  or  iooUy  the  first  of  which  words  I  conjecture^ 
may  be  the  name  of  the  chieftain  there  buried,  while  the 
other  two  appear  to  be  the  corruption  of  Saxon  and  British 
words  expressive  of  a  barrow.  Many  of  the  same  articles 
were  found  on  the  surface  and  at  the  extremities  of  this,'  as 
in  the  former  barrows,  such  as  burnt  human  bones,  bits  of 
metal,  &c. :  but  on  our  approaching  to  the  centre,  at  aboQC 
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the  depth  of  four  feet  from  th^  surface,  a  skeleton  appeared 
in  perfect  preservation^  'yii^g  with  its  head  to  the  north|  but 
so  tender,  as  to  crumble  into  dust  with  the  least  pressure ; 
its  posture,  which  was  that  of  a  person  sleeping  on  his  side^ 
with  the  feet  rather  drawn  up,  one  band  resting  on  its  breast, 
the  other  on  its  hip,  prevented  it  from  being  accurately 
neastired.  The  account  of  the  people,  however,  employed 
ita  digging,  we  found  afterwards  had  magnified  it  to  the  size 
of  seven,  and  even  of  eight  feet.  But  what  may  be  said 
with  certainty  is,  that  the  thigh-bone  measured  twenty 
inches,  which,  in  a  well -proportioned  man,  I  find,  gives  a 
height  of  six  feet  and  of  about  as  many  inches.  One  of  the 
leg-bones  appeared  to  have  been  fractured ;  but  whether 
this  had  happened  by  some  wound  in  war,  or  by  some  acci* 
^nt  at  the  funeral,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
earth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  On  the  breast  of  the 
skeleton  was  aeposited  a  rude  urn,  too  much  decayed  to  be 
handled  without  falling  to  pieces,  of  about  the  measure  ol 
two  quarts,  but  empty  of  every  thing  except  the  same  fine 
nonid  that  covered  the  skoleion.  Near  the  neck  of  the  latter 
were  found  inany  of  the  round  stones  I  have  before  men- 
tioned^ but  of  different  sizes,  frotn  tkat  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
down  to  that  of  a  pea.  As  they  were  imperforated,  it  is  not 
improbable  they  Itad  once  been  covered  with  metal,  ia  which 
state  they  might  have  formed  a  necklace,  or  any  sioailar 
*  ornament.  The  substance  of  the  barrow,  as  high  ae  the  site 
of  the  body,  was  formed  of  flints  and  stones ;  into  which 
a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  but  without  finding 
any  thing  worth  notice*  The  next  day,  however,  the  country 
jpeople*  who  had  witnessed  the  diligence  of  our  vesearches, 
which  they  conceived  must  have  bad  an  object  of  greater 
Talue  in  view  than  bones  and  earthen  vessels',  being  en* 
eottra|^ed  moreover  by  a  popular  tradition,  that  a  treasure 
lies  hidden  in  the  earth  somewhere  between  Weymouth 
and  Forbeck  Island,  assembled,  aiKl  dug  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  centre  of  the  barrdw,  where  they  fbufid  nothing 
but  a  large  heap  Cf  ashes,  in  all  probability  the  remains  of  a 
funeral  pile  which  had  been  erected  on  tliat  spot  Another 
small  baurrow,  that  was  opened  the  same  day,  yielded  nothing 
bttt  bonea  and  broken  urns. 

Unavoidable  business  calling  me  home  at  the  end  of  die 
week,  my  respectable  friend  conDmunieated  to  me,  by  letter, 
the  result  of  bis  searches,  the  ensuing  week;  of  which  the 
Ibllowing  it  an  extract: 

"  On  the  Thursday  after  yon  left  us,  we  pitched  o«r 
lent  near  aootber  oi  tfciose  barrows,  and  set  to  work  upon  it 
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tVe  discovered^  at  abd^i  the  depth  of  t^ro  feet,  no  less  than 
five  dktiQct  Bkeletotts :  three  of  them  Were  iti  a  row,  lying 
on  their  backs,  two  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  'common 
size,  but  that  in  the  middle  was  a  small  one,  probably  of 
fiome  younfi^  person.'  The  two  others  were  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  feet  frotti  these,  of  the  ordinary  size,  With  the  head  of 
t)ne  lying  6n  the  breast  of  the  other.  EAeh  of  the  skeleton^ 
had  an  lirn  upon  it ;  but  these  were  so  perished,  thiit  upoA 
being  Muched  they  fell  into  earth,  except  i  few  ptece^ 
near  the  top  tim  of  one  of  them,  which  I  have  presserted  fblr 

}rom  inspectieqi.  Under  the  head  of  one  of  the  thre^e  that 
ay  in  a  row  we  found  a  small  earthen  uhi,  ibout  the  feize  ot 
the  cup- pan  of  tfn  ov-dirtary  wine  glass.*' 

I  have  only  t6  add  to  this  account,  that  the  smiStll  uVn  jcist 
ine^iioA^ed,  which  was  of  the  same  shape  With  the  rest  w4 
found,  namel^y,  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  was  about  t^(> 
inches  high,  aiid  one  in  dSatneter,  and  that,  though  niceli^ 
covered  with  the  shell  of  a  limpet,  it  was  quite  empty :  like- 
wise, that  the  broken  pieces  6f  urn  were  omaraeiited  by 
bdng  fud^ely  indented  in  a  zigiag  fashion ;  and  that  the  five 
skeletons  we^e  not  all  exactly  en  the  same  level  in  the  bar- 
rott,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  family  sepulchre,  but 
that  the  two  last  Anentioned  s'eemed  to  have  been  deposited 
in  the  side  of  the  barrow  without  taking  it  to  pieces. 

Five  or  six  other  barrows  In  the  same  neighbotirhoodhave 
since  been  optened  by  the  same  gentletnan;  but,  as  the  con- 
leTYts  of  them  all  were  neat'ly  the  same,  I  shall  satisfy  myself 
with  giving  an  account  of  one  of  them,  which  was  opened  in 
my  presence.  It  was  oneout  of  three  which  stood  in  a  line  at 
abiout  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  each 
other,  being  about  the  same  number  of  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  ten  in  perpendicular  height.  On  a  shaft 
being  cut  to  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  we  round  a  kihd  of 
rude  vault  or  kistvacn,  formed  with  unhewed  stones,  inclos- 
ing an  urn  capable  of  balding  about  tWo  gallons,  and  full  oif 
burnt  human  nones,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  thin, 
flat  stone,  and  having  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  quilch-grasS 
tindecayed  near  it,  which  also  frequently  occurred  in  the 
bther  barrows.  The  urn  in  question  was  composed  of  a 
coarse  black  clay,  of  the  shape  above  described,  and  did 
not  seetii  either  to  have  been  turned  with  a  lathe,  or  burnt 
in  a  kiln,  but  merely  hardened  by  fire  or  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Of  the  same  substance  and  form  were  all  the  other  urns  dis- 
covered in  this  neighbourhood :  there  was  this  difference, 
however,  in  their  position,  that  some  of  them  stood  upright^ 
and  others  were  foand  invetted. 

VOL.  I.  o  ir 
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The  uniformity  observed  in  the  barrows  I  have  deaeribecJ, 
in  shape,  situation,  apparent  antiquity,  and,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, m  contents,  s^ems  to  argue  that  theye  at  least  were  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  people.  Who  these  were^  remains 
now  to  be  considered.     I  think  it  is  plain  the^  could  not 
have  been  the  Romans;  for  though  these  were  in  the  prac- 
tice  both  of  burying  and  burning  their  dead  entire,  as  ap« 
pears  from  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  from  otlier  monuroeiftts, 
yet  the  rudeness  of  the  present  urns,  so  unlike  the  neat, 
polished  ones,  I  discoverea  last  year  near  this  city,  together 
tvith  the  true  ^oman/62</<r,  coinSf  &c.  and  which  have  been 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  Fetusta  Alanumenta  of  the  So^ 
defy  qf  Atitiquaries ;  the  situation  of  these  sepulchres  on 
lofty  mountains^  and   sequestered  downs,  whereas  the  Ro- 
mans affected  to  bury  near  cUtesj  and  close  to  highways:  add 
.to  this,  there  being  iK>   sepulchral   lamps,  lacrymatories, 
^coins,  or  other  tokens  of  Roman  sepulture ;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  saj,  point  out  Barbarians,  and  not  Romans^ 
as  the  constructors  of  these  barrows«    We  must  therefore 
^ascribe  them  to  one  of  the  three  following  nationsi  viz.  the 
Britons,  the  Saxons,  or  the  Danes;  and  we  must  attribute 
these  works  to  one  of  them  previously  to  its  conversion  to 
Christianity,  as,  wherever  the  Christian  religion  prevailed, 
it  immediately  banished  the  Pa^n  rite  of  burning  the  dead, 
as  appears  from  many  canons  bt  councils  to  this. effect,  and 
introduced  the  use  of  common  cemeteries  consecrated  to 
this  purpose.    Of  the  above-mentioned  nations,  the  Danes 
seem  to  have  the  weakest  claim  to  these  numerous  barrows, 
as  (independently  of  other  arguments  that  will  occur  below) 
they  never  seem  to  have  been  stationary  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  any  consideifable  time,  till  their  princes  and  the 
nation  in  general  professed  themselves  Christians ;  whereas 
in  the  above-mentioned  barrows   there  is  even  some  ap- 
pearance of  family  sepulchres.     It  remains  then  to  consider 
whether  it  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute  these  ancient 
monuments  to  the  Britons,  previously  to  their  adopting  the 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  the  Romans,  or  to  their  more 
fatal  enemies,  our  Saxon  ancestors.    For  my  part,  I  think 
there  are  more  and  stronger  arguments  for  ascribing  them 
to  the  former  than  to  tlie  latter  people.    For  though  both 
the  Celts  or  Gauls,  of  whom  the  Britons  were  evidently  a 
tribe,  as  appears  from  the  uniformity  of  their  language,  and 
of  their  civil  and  religious  rites,  and  the  Germans,  of  whom 
the  Saxons  formed  an  illustrious  portion,  were  both  in  the 
practice  of  at  least  occasionally  using  funeral  piles,  barrows, 
and  urns'*;  as  Montfaucon  has  discovered  in  regard  to  the 
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Gauls,  and  Groooyius  with  other  German  antiquaries^  in  re« 
ispect  to  their  forefathers;  yet  there  is  this  striking  difr 
ference  between  the  two  people,  that  the  former,  according 
to  Ceesar,  were  fond  of  the  pomp  of  funerals,  sacrificing 
various  animals  as  well  as  men  on  the  occasion,' and  burying 
with  the  dead  whatever  they  had  that  was  most  precious : 
whereas  the  latter,  according  to  Tacitus,  despised  the  fruit- 
less ambition,  as  they  considered  it,  of  magnificent  fune- 
rals; and  it  was  only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion  that 
the  warrior's  horse  was  buried  with  his  master.  Morton 
a4ds,  that  the  Saxons  had  laid  aside  the  custom  of  burning 
their  dead  previously  to  their  invasion  of  this  island ;  but 
whether  the  last-mentioned  assertion  rests  upon  sufficient 
proof,  or  not,  I  think  the  evident  consequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  what  has  been  alleged  above,  when  considered 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  barrows  in  question,  like- 
wise the  very  great  antiquity  of  these  barrows,  manifest  by 
,the  condition  of  the  metal,  bones,  and  urns,  found  in  thenu 
^Again,  the  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  these  urns,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  rather  bespeak  the  manufacture  of  the  savage 
firitons,  than  of  the  Saxons,  who  by  their  very  piracies  upon 
civilized  nations  were  a  polished  people  at  their  conquest  of 
this  island,  compared  with  the  former  six  hundred  years 
before ;  and,  above  all,  the  conformity  between  these  bar- 
rows and  those  opened  by  Dr.  Stukeley  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stonehen&^e ;  all  these  circulnstances,  I 
say,  considered  together,  induce  me  to  attribute  the  barrows 
I  have. described  to  the  aborigines  of  this  island,  the  Britons, 
rather  than  to  the  Saxons,  or  any  later  people.  With  respect 
to  the  argument  I  have  drawn  from  the  conformity  between 
these  barrows  and  those  near  Stonehenge,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  stupendous  pile  of  Barbaric  magnificence 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple;  and  that  the 
barrows  with  which  it  is  surrounded  had  some  relation 
with  it,  and  belonged  to  the  same  people  by  whom  it  was 
constructed. 

A  very  great  difficulty,  however,  remains  to  be  explained, 
which  is,  that  some  of  these  barrows  contained  nothing  but 
urns  fuU  of  burnt  bones,  while  others  cpntainied  entire  ske« 
.letons,  with  urns  placed  upon  them,  and  with  burnt  human 
bones,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  scattered  throughout  the  tumu- 
lus. To  account  for  this,'  I  must  refer  to  the  authorities.ad- 
.duced  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  '^  History 
of  Manchester,*'  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  both  rites  of  funeral,  that  of  burning,  and 
.that  of  burying  entire.  It  is  probable  that,  at  Hambury  Toote, 
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and  su^h  6thet  barlt)ws  as  contaiti  vestiges  of  both  practices, 
the  captives,  slaCves,  and  animals,  destined  to  appease  the 
mancS  of  the  deceased  chieftain,  or  to  accotapany  his  de- 
patted  spirit,  were  killed  and  burnt  oh  the  spot,  and  that 
afterwards  a  barfow  was  raised  over  their  ashes,  near  the 
featnoiit  of  which  the  body  of  the  chieftain  himself  was  buried 
entire.  The  urn  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  probably 
contained  Ointments,  or  vaUiable  articles  belonging  to  the 
ilecreased,  in  conformity  with  Casar's  account  of  the  British 
funerals.  This  conjecture  is  cbnfirmed,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  small  urn  covered  with  a  limpet 
fehell,  tnerftioned  above,  as  it  appears  too  small  to  have 
answered  any  otber  purpose  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is 
possible  that"^one  of  those  horrid  sacrifices,  which  the  author. 
Just  quoted,  describes,  might  have  made  part  of  the  funeral 
rite  performed  at  some  of  these  bao^ows,  in  which  a  con- 
sidei*able  number  of  human  victims  were  inclosed  in  a  kind 
of  cage  nftade  of  basket-work^  and  burnt  alive,  in  order  to 
render  propitious  the  blood-thirsty  deities  of  the  Druids, 
1790,  fi)ct.  John  Milner. 


CXXIII.  Parliament  Oak  in  Wclbeck  Pkrk. 

Mr.  Urban, 

!AS,  by  fevoiir  of  the  excellent  author  of  the  work,  I  have  be- 
come possessed  of  a  copy  of  that  elegant  tract,  Mr.  Rockets 
*^  Descriptions  and  Sketches  of  some  remarkable  Oaks  in 
the' Park  at  Welbeck,"  8cc.  wherein  die  drawings  by  Mr, 
Rooke^  and  the  engravings  by  Mr.  Ellis,  are  very  fine;  I 
beg  leave  to  send  yon  a  brief  and  friendly  remark  upon  one 
pa^stige  in  it.  He  obkerves,  p.  12,  **  There  is  a  \'ery  old 
oak  in  Clipston  Park,  which  the  common  people  call  the 
Parliament  Oak^  from  an  idea  that  a  parliament  was  once 
hold  under  it.  I  have  not  found  any  good  authority  for  this 
fact ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  parliament  was  held  by  Edw.  I. 
anno  1290,  at  Clipston  palace,"  &c.  Now,  Sir,  as  there 
was  a  palace  at  this  place,  and  a  parliament  was  held  there 
anno  1290,.ashfere  stated,  1,  for  my  part,  have  no  objec- 
tion^to  the  Vulgar  and  current  opinion,  that  this  oak  was  the 
place  of  the  assembly's  meeting.  There  is  a  hundred  in 
Df^rbyshire,  styled  Applciree  hundred^  from  some  large  tree 
of  tbe  iind  bemg  probably  the  place  of  the  rendezvous  or 
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hundred  court ;  and  on  the  confines  of  the  parUbcs  of  God-> 
niersham  and  Chilham,  in  Kent,  a  place  is  to  this  day  called 
Hundrcd^beech,  from  spme  large  b.eechy  no  doubt,  there 
fbrmerly  growing,  and  where  tjie  hundred  court  wa^s  usually 
kept.  The  famous  Angustinfs  Ac,  or  oak,  mentioned  by 
Yeoerable  Bede,  Ub.  i'u  c.  2,  where  t^e  Saxons  ^ad  the 
CQnfere^ce  with  the  Britons^  will  certainly  occi^r  tp.  the 
learned  ifeader  on  this  oic<;asioa:  an4  other  ii>s^nces  of 
t|t^e  same  kind  will  probably  be  recoUectei^  by  your  readers ; 
so  that  the  name  of  the  Pqrliatneni  Oak^  in  my  opinion, 
stands  upon  a  pla^^sible^  re^^o^li^e,  ainl  analogical  founda- 
tion \  though  it  be  only  supported  by  tradition^  aad  03^  be 
taken,  cooseauently,  for  a  proper  apjpellatiQn,  grpui;^ded  oi^ 
real  maljter  ot  ia^'L 

Yours,  &a 
n9\yJune.  L.  E. 


eXXlV.  Conjecture  on  the  Etymology  of  London. 

Mr.  Urban,  Clement^s-lanej  Dec.  8. 

$0  many  able  antiquaries  have  attempted  tp  iincl  trfie  tnm 
etyfpplogy  of  the  name  of  my  native  city,  LondQH,  that  ii 
\fi^y  appear  presumptuous  to  offer  any  thing  farther  on  tb^ 
f  ubjevt;  yet,  a$^  a  comeQlure  lia^  occurred  to  me,  which  I 
think  both  new  and  piausibjie,  I  am  induced  to  lay  it  before 
the.  public  by  means  of  your  eotertainipg  Mag^^ine. 

litr.  Pennaiil,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  latest  author  who  has 
published  an  account  of  London,  says^  (p.  16  of  the  first 
edition) — <<  The  Surry  side  waa,  in  idi  probability,  a  great 
^xp^p^a  of  water,  a  lake,  a  /^/i,  as  the  Welch  call  it,  which 
All  ingenious  countryman  of  mine,  not  without  rieason,  thinks 
inight  hftve  given  a  nan^  to  our  capital ;  llyn  dm^  or  the  city 
on  the  lake," 

But  I  cannot  think  this  derivation  satisfactory,  because 
Mr.  P.  allows  (p.  34)  that ''  in  St.  George's-fi^lds  have  been 
fonnd  remains  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins,  and  an  urn 
full  of  bones,  possibly  the  site  of  a  summer  camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  this  place  it  could  have  been  no  other.  It  was  too 
wet  for  a  residentiary  station.  Its  neighbour,  Lambeth- 
marsh,  was,  in  the  last  century,  overflowed  with  water;  but 
St  George's-fields  might,  from  their  distance  from  the  river^ 
admit  of  a  temporary  encampment.*' 

But  the  city  itseU,  in  my  opinion^  is  clearly  described  by 
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its  ancient  name^  if  the  following  etymology  is  the  tru^ 
one. 

I  learn,  by  Lhuyd*s  ArcbaBologia,  that  the  British  word  for 
a  valley  is  glj/nn  ;  and  it  is  welt  known  that  the  initial  g  in 
4iat  language  is  often  omitted  in  construction. 

That  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  London  occupies 
was  very  uneven  when  the  Homans  took  possession  of  it  is 
evident ;  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  found  at  very 
different  depths  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  the  rivulets  of 
Walbrook  and  Fleet,  favour  this  opinion. 

I  conjecture  then  that  the  original  British  name  of  this  city 
was  Glynn  Dytty  or,  in  construction,  Lynn  Dyii ;  and,  if  this 
be  allowed,  it  is  very  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  place; 
and,  from  the  last  name,  the  Romans  might  easily  learn  to 
call  and  write  it  Londinum, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  the  Welch  spell 
it  with  //,  which  my  derivation  does  not  seem  to  authorize. 
In  answer  to  this  I  say,  that  some  nations  now  pronounce  the 
letter  g  very  soft :  the  modern  Greeks  (and  I  believe  the 
Germans  in  some  cases)  do  so.  This  soft^  is  to  the  English 
hard  g  as  the  Welsh  ch  is  to  i,  or  as  th  in  this  is  to  d.  The 
sound  of  this  soft  g^  and  ^  following  it,  is  so  similar  to  the 
Welch  //,  that  I  think  it  strengthens  my  argument,  by  shew* 
ing  that  the  British  name  of  the  city  of  Lofidon  probably 
)>egan  with  the  soft  g  (which  for  several  reasons,  I  am  pre- 
suaded  was  used  by  the  ancients;)  and  is  a  good  reason  why 
the  Welch  write  it  with  2/,  though  Roman  authors  spell  the 
Latinized  name,  Ltmdimimy  with  a  single  L 

I  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  fact  on  which  I  rest 
my  conjecture,  whether  that  conjecture  be  true  or  not,  is 
undeniable,  namely,  that  the  British  oity  was  a  Glynn  Dyn^ 
a  town  containing  valleys  and  rising  grounds*;  and  that  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Pennant,  that  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,^  as  well  as  many  more  in 
this  island,  which  have  names  clearly  Welch,  but  which  th^ 
}loman^  afterwards  seized,  colonized,  and  fortified, 

Yoursj  &c^ 
1792,  Suppf.  John  Jackson. 


^    «'  For,  thoogh  the  Ronmn  w^n  doet  not  iiicIo4e  tbe  river  Fleet,  the  weil^ 
fm  b«nk  of  itmigh^  be  a  part  of  Q»e  earlier  British  town,  of  ftett\eme|i|. 
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CXXV.  Antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  Ring  in  the  Marriage  Service, 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires  the  reason,  why  the  ru- 
l>ric  of  the  marriage-service,   in  our  Liturgy,   directs  the 
-  priest  to  take  the  ring,  and  to  ^^  deliver  it  to  the  man,  to  pul 
It  upon  thefoxiHk  finger 4)f  the  woman's  Irft  hand." 

In  answer  to  this  inc^uiry  I  have  to  remark,  that  it  ap** 
pears  from  Aqlus  Gelhus's  entertaining  Miscellany  (lib.  X. 
cap.  10,)  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  most  of  the  Romans^ 
wore  their  rings  on  U^is  very  finger:  indigitomiistra  manus^ 
^ui  minimo  est  proximus.  He  adds,  that  Appian  says,  that  a 
small  nerve  run^  from  this  finger  to  the  heart;  and  that^ 
therefore,  it  was  honoured  vyith  the  office  of  bearing  the  ring 
on  account  of  its  connexion  with  that  master-mover  of  the 
vital  functions.  Macrobius  (Satumal.  lib.  VIT.  cap,  13)  as* 
signs  the  same  reason ;  but  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  Atteius 
Capito^  that  the  right-band  was  exempt  fropi  this  office  be- 
cause it  was  much  more  used  than  the  left-hand,  and  there- 
fore the  precious  stones  of  the  rings  were  liable  to  be  broken ; 
and  t)iat  the  finger  of  the  left-band  was  selected  which^  was 
iSxe  least  used. 

The  reasons  here  so  gravely  alleged  are^  perhaps,  e(}ually 
absurds  They  serve,  however,  to  shew  the  antiqtuty  of 
the  practice.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  the  empire  be- 
came Christian,  the  clergy  retained  as  many  customs  and 
i]sa|;es  as  were  indifferent,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  promoting  the  progress  of 
their  religion.  Fmding  this  practice  established,  they 
lidopted  it  into  their  ritual;  perhaps,  from  the  supposed 
conoe3(ion  gf  this  b^nd  with  the  heart,  ia  token  of  sincerity; 
and  to  imply,  that  the  contracting  parties  with  their  hands 
made  also  an  interchange  of  hearts.  That  the  ring  was 
^sed  by  ttie  Itom^ni^  iq  marriage,  ^ee  Juvenal,  Sat.  VL 
Ter.  27. 

It  is  well  known  with  how  much  moderation  and  temper 
pur  Jleformers  proceeded  in  clearing  the  ritual  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Such  usages  as  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  church  before  the 
springing  up  of  the  papal  usurpation,  and  such  as  were  not 
^nscriptmr^i  or  idolatrous,  they  preserved.  Hence  the  re- 
semblance between  the  Englisn  Liturgy  and  the  Romish 
Breviary^  which  ignorance,  with  her  usual  petulance^  is 
ever  forward  to  object  to  the  church  of  England,  is,  in 
t/Sw\  highly  honourable  to  her,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  hec 

05* 
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reverence  for  primitive  antiquity,  her  liberality  in  admitting^ 
reformation  when  indispensable,  and  ber  wisdom  in  reje<\t« 
ing  needless  innovation. 

How  little  the  Reformation  has  varied  our  bfiice  of  ma- 
trimony, ipay  appear  from  a  coqaparison  of  the  following 
passage  of  Chaacer^s  Merchant's  Tale  with  the  opening  ex« 
nortation  to  that  office : 

**  Tber  speketh  many  a  man  of  manage^ 
That  wot  no  more  or  ii  than  wot  my  page  j 
For  which  causes  a  man  shuld  take  a  wif. 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  lif, 
Take  him  a  wif  with  grei  devotion, 
Because  of  l^id  procreation 
OfekUdren^  to  the  honour  of  God  above. 
And  not  onhefMi' paramour,  or  fove ; 
And  for  they  shulden  keherie  esekuo. 
And  yeld  hir  d^te  whan  that  it  is  due ; 
Or  for  that  eehe  of  hem  skuld  helpen  other 
In  meachefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother^ 
Aud  live  in  chastitee  ful  holiiy/' 

A  little  farther  on,  he  describes  the  marriage  ceremony^ 
aQ.d  alludes  to  two  collects  still  in  use : 

**  But  finally  y-comen  is  the  day 

That  to  the  chirche  bothe  ben  they  went, 

For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrement. 

Forth  cometh  the  preest,  with  stole  about  his  nekke. 

And  hade  hir  be  like  Sara  and  Stbekke, 

In  wisdome  and  in  trouthe  of  mariage : 

And  sayd  his  orisons^  as  is  usage. 

And  crouched  hem,  and  bade  Uod  shuld  hem  blesse. 

Add  made  all  siker  ynow  with  holinesse.*' 

Thus  we  see  the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  our  moderi^ 
ceremonies ;  a  subject  on  which  I  have  elsewhere  touched, 
and  on  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  large  collections.  In-, 
4eed,  if  we  may  believe  him,  '*  the  present  ceremony  (now 
in  fashion  all  over  Europe,)  of  **  saluting  the  bride**  is  to  be. 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  among 
whom  the  husband  and  his  relations  used  to  salute  the  wife^' 
in  order  to  perceive  whether  she  had  been  guilty  of  drinking 
wine,  which  they  made  equally  criminal  with  adultery.  The 
Doctor  concludes  :  '^  If  my  reader  was  ac<][uainted  with  but 
half  th^  passages  I  could  produce,  wherein  QiQcl^m  customs^ 
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ihough  somewhat  alienated  from  their  ori^oal  design  aj34 
institution^  retain  however  so  much  of  their  old  feature  of 
complexion^  as  to  plaim  an  indi&putaUle  relation  to  some 
Roman  or  Grecian  solemnity^  h^  would  not  be  startled^  as 
perhaps  he  was^  at  the  first  mentio^  of  this  opinion.  1  wa^ 
tempted  here  to  lay  before  him  an  iqstance  or  two  of  this 
sort^  of  which  I  have  by  m^  a  pkotiful  collectipn ;  but  was 
checked  upon  the  reflection  that  I  bu|  very  lately  tooJj:  hia^ 
out  of  the  road  to  shew  him  a  prospect^  ao^d  therefore  ra« 
ther  chose  to  prosecute  my  journey^  to  which  it  is  possible 
he  may  now  have  no  objection/'    Elemeot^  of  Civil  J^w^ 

p.  357. 

I  believe  most  readers  will  unite  with  cne  in  ]faQi<N:iting 

that  this  learned  writer  followed  his  se€(m4  thpmghts,  in  thi^ 

instancy,  and  will  permit  me  to  lepeat  my  hopes  that  the  coi^ 

lection  above-mentioned  may  not  be  for  ever  cooct»aled.fro^ 

the  public  eye. 

.  179^>  Si^P^^  Sciotus. 


CXXVI.  Druidtca]  Cuatoms  retained  in  ComwalL 

Mjiu  Uraan, 

T  is  a  research  no  less  interesting  than  amusiue,  to  trace 
icl^  several  customs  and  expressions  now  usea  to  their 
ruidical  or  Saxon  original     i  am  informed  by  a  friend^  that. 
:  immemorial  and  peculiar  custom  prevaiU  on  thesea-^coast, 
the  western  extremity  of  Cornwall,  of  kindling  larg^ 
>nfires  on  the  evening  of  June  24  ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
e  country  people,  assembling  in  great  crowds,  amuse 
emselves  with  excursions  on  the  water.     For  the  origiu  of 
lis,  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  ;  therefore,  conjee-* 
ite  is  allowable,  where  certainty  cannot  be  attained.     I 
maot  help  thinking  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Djuidical 
«tivaly  celebrated    on   Midsummer- dav,    to  implore   the 
iendly  influence  of  Heaven  on  their  nelds,  compounded 
ith  that  of  the  first  of  May,  when  the  Druids  kindled  large 
res  on  all  their  sacred  places,  and  on  the  tops  of  all  t1[)eir. 
irns,  in  honour  of  Bel,  or  Belinuf,  the  name  by  which 
distinguished  the  sun,  whose  revolving  course  hud 
H  clothed  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  diu  used  joy  and 
^  tess  through  the  creation.     Their  water-parties  on  tho 
prove»  th^t  they  consider  the  summer  season  as  now 
90  fully  established^  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  commit 
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themselves  to  the  mercy  of  tlie  waves.    If  we  reflect  on  the 
rooted  animosity  which  subsisted  between  the  Romans  and 
Druids^  and  that  the  latter^  on  bein^  expelled  from  their 
former  residences,  found,  together  with  the  misentble  rem- 
nants of  the  Britons,  an  asylum  in  the  naturally- fortified 
parts  of  the  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  customs 
baying  been  faintly  handed  down  through  such  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages.    That  Cornwall  was  one  of  their  retreats  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  their  circular 
temples,  cromlechs,  cairns,  8cc.  though  of  the  sacred  groves 
ill  which  they  were  embosomed  no  vestiges  now  remain. 
W^  all  kqow  the  avidity  with  which  mankind  adhere  to,  and 
with  what  reluctance  they  lay  aside,  usages  delivered  down 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  familiar  to  themselves.  And, 
ivhen  ^e  farther  consider  the  inveterate  hatred  with  which 
Ibe  Romans  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  Druidical  customs^ 
it  is  not 'wonderful  that  this  very  circumstance  should  have 
been  the  means  of  fixing  them  more  deeply  in  those  phiees 
where  they  were  preserved  ;  as  persecution  has  in  all  cases 
a  natural  tendency  to  strengthen  what  it  is  its  wish  to  eradi^ 
cate.     Nay  evea  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  Christianitj 
was  beqome  tl^e   national  r^^li^qn,  th^  people   were   so 
attached  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  that  we  find  a  law  of 
Canute  the  Great  strictly  prohibiting  all  his  subjects  from 
paying  adoration  to  the  sun,  iqoon,  sacred  groves  and  woods^ 
haiiowed  hills  and  fountains.     If  then  this  propensity  to 
idolatry  could  not  be  rooted  out  of  those  parts  of  the  king* 
dom  exposed  to  the  co'atinual  influsc  of  foreigners,  and  the 
horrors  of  frequent  war,  how  much  more  must  it  have 
flourished  in  Cornwall,  and  those  parts  where  the  Druids 
Jong  preserved  their  authority  and  influence  !   It 'may  then 
be  fairly  inferred,  that,  from  their  remote  situation^  and 
comparative  insignificancy  with  the  rest  of  Englandj^  they 
preserved    those   religious  solemnities  unmolested ;    andf, 
corrupted  as  they  must  naturally  be  by  long  i;sage  and 
tradition,  yet  are  nanded  down  \Q  hs  to  this  day  \yith  evident 
l|)arks  of  fi  Druidjcal  origin. 

Ou^  holy  fi^stival  of  Christmas  retains  in  some  parts  of  this 
island,  particularly  in  Liucolnshire,  the  Saxon  appellation 
of  Yule,  >vhich  w(is  a  peculiar  solemnity,  celebrated  about 
the  winter  solstice^  iQ  honour  of  Thor,  the  son  of  Odin, 
and  frequently  conducted,  according  to  the  genius  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors^  wi^h  the  utmost  excess  of  feasting,  drink*^ 
ihg.  Sec. 
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CXXVII.  Signification  of  Scmpecta  and  Ferculum* 

Mr.  Ur^an, 

In  your  last  volume  an  inquiry  was  made  after  an  earlier 
use  of  the  word  Sempecta  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ingulplius*^ 
account  of  Croyland  Abbey.  Not  any  notice  having  beea 
since  taken  of  it  in  your  Miscellany,  I  am  induced  to  repeat 
the  question;  and  may  1  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  sub* 
mitting  it  to  the  attention  of  your  learned  correspondent  at 
Winchester^  than  whom  I  am  not  apprized  of  any  person 
more  likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  ?  L.  £.  seems  too 
hastily  to  have  advanced  that  Sempecta  frequently  occurs  ia 
fbe  Monkish  writers. 

Antiquariolus,  at  p.  383,  of  the  present  volume^  has  pro- 
perly referred  the  Historian  of  Evesnam  Abbey  to  Ainsworth, 
instead  of  Du  Fresne,  for  the  meaning  of  Ferculum,  but  I 
rather  think  that  the  true  rendering  of  it  is  a  dish  or  mess^ 
and  not  a  meal;  because  the  members  of  the  great  religious 
houses  were  careful  to  have  a  constant  and  copious  supply 
for  their  tables  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl.  Weil  known  is  the 
facetious  Fuller*s  (Hist,  of  Abbeys,  b.  vi.  p.  999)  pleasant 
and  true  story  of  the  method  pursued  by  King  Henry  Vllf. 
to  bring  to  a  relish  of  a  sirloin  of  beef  an  abbot  of  Reading, 
^^  whose  weak  and  squeezie  stomach,  from  a  too  free  indul- 

fence  in  many  choice  and  high-seasoned  viands,  would 
ardly  digest  the  wing  of  a  small  rabbit  or  chicken."  And, 
by  one  of  the  statutes  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey  for  the 
better  government  of  the  members  of  Christ-church,  Can- 
terbury, a  restriction  to  one  dish  was  imposed  as  a  penalty  on 
an  ofiending  brother,  who,  by  words  or  needless  actions^ 
should  interrupt  the  lecture  enioined  to  be  read  during 
an^ea}; 

'^  Item,  refectione  durante,  omnes  monachi  ad  kctionem 
aures  inclinent,  nulla  intersigna  nisi  ad  reffctioqem  neces- 
saria  interim  facientes.  El  qui  contrafecerit,  in  ipso  refec- 
torio  in  crastino  comedens,  pane,  et  potagio,  et  uno  duntaxat 
ferculo  sit  contentus;  et  si  id  postea  iteret,  solo  paife  ap 
potagio  se  ibidem  reficiat  illo  die;  ac  totiens  pcenam  ipsam 
sustineatquQtiens delictum  hujusmodi  prsesumpserit  ilerare." 
I  Wilkins,  Concil.  ii.  p.  246.) 

Nor  were  the  secular  brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
at  Winchester,  stinted  in  general  to  one  mess;  for,  each  of 
the  thirteen  had  daily  a  loaf  of  good  wheat  bread ;  a  sufli- 
(ient  quantity  of  pottage;  three  messes  at  dinner^  pamcly. 
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one  mess  called  Mortress,  made  of  milk  and  wasteKbread, 
one  mess  of  flesh  or  fish^  and  one  pittance^  as  the  days  should 
require;  and  one  mess  for  supper;  and,  on  six  holy  days 
'  in  the  year,  one  of  their  messes  was  roast  meat,  or  fish  of  a 
belter  sort.  These  articl^  are  particularized  by  Dr.  Lowtb, 
ia  the  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,aod  I  suppose  tbat/cr^ 
cjulum^  translated  mesSy  may  be  tl>c  word  in  {ue  origiivkl  re* 
gister  of  the  bishop  to  wliich  he  refers. 

Vor  the  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  ancient  mortuaries  im- 
j^uted  IP  Mr.  Warton,  it  is  difficult  to  account,  this  perqui- 
site b^vic^  been  generaUy  claimed  on  the  decease  or  inter- 
j^eot  of  every  one  possessed  of  personal  chattels,,  and  as  thQ 
^eru  is  so  fully  illustrated  in  glossaries^  £snd  law  dictionariesj^ 
as  also  by  Bishop  Gibson,  Tk\  Burn^  aod  Judge  Blackstone^ 
in  their  respective  Commentaries.  In  one  sense,  however, 
tbift  kind  of  payment  cannot,  strktly  speakings  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  the  clergy,  because  it  corresponded 
%o  the  lieriot,  to  which  so  many  tenants  of  mapors  were  aub- 
ject.  Sir  VV^tlliam  BIa(;katone>  tt\erefore»with  propriety  styles, 
9  mortuary  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot;  and  that  \l  ^as  a^ 
^aim  iptioduced  after  the  heriot,  may  be  decisively  con-« 
cli^ded  from  this  pircuoAstimce,  that  the  second  best  of  the 
live  stock  was  due  as  a  mortuary,  because  to  the  first,  ok 
iKr&t,  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entitled  for  a  heriot.  i^lmost 
all  the  parochial  incumbents  couldj  in  former  days,  maiu«« 
tain  a  right  to  a  mortuary;  aud  it  appears  from  the  i^nder^ 
written  entry  in  the  consistory  acts  of  the  diocese  of  |lqcbes- 
ter,.  that,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  vicatage  of  Lewishamji 
ibis  light  was  vested  in  the  bishop: 

"A.  1467,  July  27.  Sequestratum  apud  Lewescham  I 
equus  Joh'is  Stretefeld,  subito  defurxcti,  te(p,pore  vacat' 
vicar*  ad  d'num  ep'um  ratioae  vacat'*ibid'  pertinentem." 
Fol.  540,  a. 

Yours,  &c. 

179^,  Jul^.  W.  andD, 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  FEAR  I  shall  forfeit  the  favourable  opiqion  wbichj  it  ap* 
p^SLis,  your  correspondent  IV.  and  JD.  entertains  of  ipy  au^ 
tique  lore,  by  biH  calling  for  my  sentiments  upon  the  long-^ 
standing  controversy  concerning  the  monastic  title  of  5Vm- 
pecta^  wlien  he  shall  find  that  I  am  capable  of  adding  but 
very  little  to  the  stock  of  information  which  he  is  already 
possessed  of  on  that  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Sempecta,  it 
^eerns  plaia  tQ  iqcj,  from  its  sense  and  termiuation^  as  well 
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iis  fi^m  khe  aftthority  of  the  learned  Du  Fresrte,  that  it  is  of 
"Greek  original,  being  a  tnotilation  of  the  word  ov^r«fr»;?, 
six^e  <7t;/4flr«»KTft>e  (J^i  ^wm  jnieris  tudity  ant  yuerot  secum  habft) 
formnetiam  a  av^irair<a^  (simnl  nutritus).  In  fatt,  we  leartl 
from  Ingulphus,  that  the  chief  and  distinguishing  privilege 
of  -the  ISemfJccia  was  their  having  a  youth  to  attend  upoA 
them,  and  to  keep  them  companj%  when  they  dined  sepa- 
rately in  their  respective  cells  in  the  infirmary,  as  they  were 
allowed  <o  do.  **  Qiiinquagenarius  autein,  in  ordine  Sem-- 
j>€cta  vocandus,  bonestam  catncram  in  infirmitorio,  de  priorts 
^ssignatione  accipiat,  habeatque  clericuni  sen  garcionei^ 
sno  servitio  specialiter  attendentem,  qui  exhibitronem  victu- 
aliuin  recipiet,  de  parte  abbatis,  niodo  et  mensura,  quibus 
ministratar  garcioni  un'ius  armigeri  in  abbatis  aala.  Huit; 
Sempecta  unoin  fratrem  juniorem  commensalem,  tarn  pro 
junioris  discipline,  quaun  pro  eenioris  solatio,  prior  quotidie 
aissignabit.*^  I  quote  the  passage  at  length,  as  many  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  the  Historian  of  Croyland  at  hand.  W* 
•and  D.  is  certainly  right  in  computing  the  50  years  neceir- 
saffy  to  constitute  a  Sempecia,  not  from  the  time  of  his  birth, 
but  from  that  of  his  relrgious  profession,  or  makin<j  hid  vows; 
ivhich  ceremotiy,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  century 
in  question  (for,  this  point  varied  at  different  periods),  could 
not  take  place  before  the  age  of  14;  hence  the  Sempecta 
'niuist>  at  tne  very  least,  have  been  64  years  old.  *'  In  mo- 
fiasteriis/'  says  the  patriarch  Pachomius,  *'  non  mtas  qua^- 
ritur,  sed  professio.'* 

To  speak  now  of  the  litie  itself,  or  rank  of  Sempecta.  ft 
is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  patriarch  Benedict,  as  well  a^ 
the  other  monastic  kgislaiors,  shewed  a  great  respect  t6 
old  age,  ordevfn^  that  the  abbot  should  consult  with  the 
•motokis  od  particular  occasions,  and  that  the  juniors  shbulA 
ipay  due  deference  to  them,  a\id  should  Call  them  thdt 
Nofirti  when  tl>ey  addressed  theUi.  See  Reg.  c.  63.  It  is 
aUo  manift^st,  that  the  trtual  lime  of  acquirihg  seniority  6y 
ag€f  was  the  SOth  ye^ar  from  the  monastic  pv6!e*5s1crn ;  oti 
which  occufsio^  a  ceVemony  called  the  jubitec,  ih  alhidioh  to 
the  geweral  jubilees  of  the  Chttrch,  and  to  that  of  thfe  ol4 
law,''Levit.  xkv.  wa§,  at  least  durihg  the  latter  cetituries^ 
performed  in  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes.  On  this  occa- 
sioft  the  jubilariao,  as  the  person  in  question  ^'.is  called, 
after  the  performance  of  divine  ser-^ice,  was  conducted  to 
the  altar,  when  a  crown  of  flowers  was  placed  upon  bis  head, 
and  a  lighted  taper  put  into  his  hatids,  accompanied  with 
BOfitabhi^  prayer!)  and  benedictions.  In  the  end,  a  Staff,  thi^ 
^emblem  of  old  age,  wa^  delivered  to  him,  to  support  fah 
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feeble  steps  in  future.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  do  not 
find  in  ^ny  of  the  ancient  rales,  or  commentators  on  those 
rules,  or  canonists,  whomsoever,  either  the  general  distri- 
bution of  the  religious  according  to  their  ages,  in  the  man-* 
ner  that  is  set  down  by  Ingulphus,  or  the  particular  rank  of 
Sempectie,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry;  and 
it  seems  plain  to  me  that  Du  Fresne  and  other  modems  have 
been  misled  by  the  passage  above  quoted,  in  ascribing  the 
regulations  of  a  particular  abbey  to  the  whole  monastic  in- 
stitute. Indeed,  it  is  expressly  there  said,  that  the  ordinances 
in  question  were  made  for  his  monastery  of  Croyland,  by  the 
celebrated  abbot  Turketul,  who  had  exchanged  the  condi- 
tion of  the  chancellor  and  victorious  general  of  his  country 
against  the  Danes,  for  that  of  an  humble  monk  in  the 
aforesaid  monastery.  The  above-mentioned  learned  author, 
indeed,  quotes  the  word  Sempectie  from  another  writer,  who 
was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  the  contemporary  of  In- 
gulphus, namely,  Ordericus  Vitalis;  but  with  nim  it  occurs 
in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  of  Ingulphus,  not  as  sig- 
nifying ancient  monks,  but  the  youthful  companions  of  a 
secular  prince.  He  has  also  discovered  the  original  Greek 
word  (Tv^Taixraf  in  Palladius's  Lausiac  History  oi  the  Eastern 
Soliuries,  so  called  from  its  being  dedicated  to  Lausius^  the 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  there  it  occurs,  not  as  signitving  tne  solitaries 
^themseives,  but  the  young  disciples  who,  m  some  instances, 
attended  upon  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  very 
passage,  which  has  always  been  in  much  voeue  amongst  re- 
cluses, might  have  furnished  Turketul  both  with  the  name 
of  ScmpectOf  and  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  privilege  which  he 
.conferred  upon  those  whom  he  appointed  to  be  called  by 
that  name.  The  reasons  of  this  abbot's  peculiar  veneration 
for  the  ancients  in  his  convent,  whose  names,  to  the  nnmber 
.of  five,  Ingulphus  records,  we  are  informed,  were,  that  they 
had  instructed  him  in  bis  religious  observances,  and  that 
they  were  the  only  remaining  members  of  the  old  monastery 
of  Croyland,  whose  companions  had  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  bands  of  the  Danes  in  the  heroical  manner  which  Ingul- 
phus describes.  We  are  struck  at  the  amazine  ages  to  which 
three  of  this  number  are  said  to  have  attainea.  Clarenbuld 
died  at  the  age  of  i(>8,  alias  148 ;  Swasding  at  the  age  of  142; 
andXurgar  completed  his  115th  vear. 

With  respect  to  peculiar  appellations,  and  observances  of 
smaller  consequence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  certain  dif- 
ferences have  obtained  in  ditfereat  monasteries  even  of  the 
same  institute.    Thus,  in  one  or  two  of  the  convents  of  ow 
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nation,  lately  flourishing  on  the  Continent,  the  ancient  title 
of  Forsooth  instead  of  Dame  or  Madam  (which  Johnson  only 
supposes  to  have  once  been  "  a  word  of  honour  in  address  to 
women*'),  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  senior  nuns  at  a 
certain  period  from  the  time  ot  their  profession. — N.B.  The 
said  word  Nun/ of  which  Johnson  gives  no  etymology  at  all, 
is  derived  from  the  above  repeated  word  Nonz/us  (in  foemi- 
neo  {^ener^  Nonna),  quasi  Donnus,  or  Domnus,  instead  of 
Domtnus^  The  monks  of  the  ancient  orders  are  still  ad- 
dressed bv  the  title  of  Damni  (by  contraction  Dom.)  in  the 
place  of  Domini:  and  the  nuns  of  the  ancient  orders  are 
still  called  Dames, 

Yours,  &c. 

1796j  Juff.  J.  MiLNKft. 
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Diana's  Temple. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Tradition^  or  ancient  chronicle,  or  some  other  source 
of  information, 'mentions  St  Paul's  church  as  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana.  Was  it  with  regard  to 
this  legendary  record  that  the  curious  offering  took  place, 
of  which  Mr.  Pennant  takes  notice  i  I  transcribe  this  passage 
from  the  second  edition  of  his  interesting  account  ''  Of 
London,*'  p.  367. 

*'  The  most  singular  oflering  was  that  of  a  fat  doe  in  win- 
ter, and  a  bn^k  in  summer,  made  at  the  high  altar,  on  the 
day  of  the  commemoration  of  the  saint,  by  Sir  William  de 
Buude  and  his  family,  and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Canons  resident.  Ihis  was  in  lieu  of  22  acres  of  land  in 
Essex,  which  did  belong  to  the  canons  of  this  church.  Till 
Queen  Elizabeth^s  days,  the  doe  or  buck  was  received 
solemnly,  at  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  by.  the  dean  and 
chapter,  attired  in  their  sacred  vestments,  and  crowned 
with  garlands  of  roses.  '  They  sent  the  body  of  the  bucke 
to  baking,  and  had  the  head,  fixed  on  a  pole,  borne  before 
the  crosse  in  the  procession,  until  they  issued  out  of  the 
west  doore,  where  the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowcd  the 
deathe  of  the  bucke,  and  then  the  homers,  that  were  about 
the  citie,  presently  answered  him  in  like  manner;  for  which 
paines  they  had  each  man,  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  foOl*- 
pence  in  money,  and  their   dinner,  and   the   keeper  that. 
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4^rought  it  Was  allowed^  daring  his  abode  thete>  for  his 
sertice^  ikieate,  drinke,  and  lodging,  and  five  shillings  in 
money  at  his  going  away,  together  with  a  loafe  of  breade 
having  the  picture  of  St.  Paal  upon  itV  " 

I  cannot  help  imagining,  Mr.  Urban,  that  the  cnstotn  here 
detailed, or  tome  appetidage  to  it,  is  referred  to  by  Erasmiis, 
in  his  Ecckmastes,  lib.  1.  He  says,  *'  Apud  Anglos  mos  est 
Lotodini,  ut  certo  die  populus  in  summuai  templum,  Paulo 
saEcrum,  inducat  longo  hastili  imposituin  caput  feR£  (</«• 
mas  illi  quidem  appellant,  vuigus  capros,  quum  re  vera  sit 
hircorum  genus  cornibus  palmatis  in  ea  insula  abundans)^ 
cum  inamcBUo  sonitu  cornuum  venatoriorum.  Hac  pompa 
prseceditur  ad  summam  altare — dicas  omnes  afflatos  furore 
i)eiio  r 

Either  the  acconnt  of  Erasmus  is,  however,  inaccurate',  or 
it  has  an  allusion  to  some  sportive  addition  to  the  homage 
described  by  Pennant,  probably  made  by  the  choristers, 
vlio  were  the  lordlings  of  misrule,  and  masters  of  revelry  in 
that  their  day,  and  under  whose  direction  the  theatrical  in*- 
teriudes  and  entertainments,  consistitig  in  general  of  mixed 
or  unmixed  buffoonery,  were  exhibited.  But  we  cannot 
help  recollecting  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  tiatonian 
liuntress,  as  probably  passing  on  this  very  spot,  At  whieU 
fcoys  might  officiate. 

'^  Setosi  caput  hoc  apri  tibi,  Delia,  parvus, 
"  Et  TAfTwsa  My  don  offert  tibi  corrma  cbrvi/' 

Slow,  in '  his  Survey  of  London  (black-letter  edition, 
1648)>  speaks  of  Ihe  crosse  in  Cheape  as  ornamented  with  the 
,  sUtue  of  tlte  goddess,  to  which  the  adjoining  cuthedral  had 
fteeD  foritierly  dedicated.  This  cross  had-  in  old  times  been 
•kneoien^d  with  Symbols  of  popery^  whiehtlie  Beal  of  re- 
formation Bi'atilated  in  thl:  time  of  Edward  the  sixth. 

On  the  subject  of  this  cross,  Stow  obs^rves^  that  '^  there 
was  set  up  a  corioUs  wrought  tabernade  of  grey  marble,  and 
ia  the  satne  aa  alabaster  image  of  Diciiia>  and  water,  con- 
veyed from  the  Titatnes,  triliiog  from  her  naked  breast  for 
•  tiuie,  but  now  ciecayed."     P.  4})4. 

Another  passage  is  more  directly  applicable  to  the  subject 
df  this  letter. 

**  ^me  have  notetl  that,  in  digsing  the  foundation  of 
tkis  new  worke,  namely,  of  a  ch;q^el  oo  the  South  side  of 
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«     • 
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YiMVi  6h\iTdtiy  tfiefi'e  wefr^  fborid  more  thati  an  hdndred 
tcalpes  of  oxen  or  kihe^  in  the  yeere  one  thot^shd  i^re^ 
ftftifidfred  and  dli^teene ;  which  tnlng,  6ay  they,  CbBSrmed 
greaftfy  the  opinion  of  those  which  have  reported,  that  (of 
tAi  time)  thei'e  had  beefi  a  temple  ot  Jupiter,  and  that  tberd 
l^ats  dayly  sacrifice  of  beasts. 

^<  Other  some,  both  wise'  dmd  learned,  have'  thotrgfit  thA 
buck's  head,  borne  before  the  procession  of  l*aurd,  on  Saint 
Pau!*s  day,  to  signify  the  like*.  $ut|  true  it  is^  I  hitve  read 
An  ancient  deede  to  th'rs  effect :  ^ 

«  Sir  William  Baud,  knight,  the  third  of  Edward  th* 
l^irst,  in  the  yeere  1274,  on  Candlemas-day,  granted  td. 
Ilarry  de  Borham^  deane  of  St  Paulas,  and  to  the  chaptef 
there,  that,  in  consideration  of  22  acres  of  ground  of  laiid 
6j'  them  gi'anted  within  their  manor  of  Westiey,  in  t^s^ex^ 
to  be  infciwJcd  into  his  park  of  Curingham,  be  Would  fof  ever, 
tpoYi  the  feast  day  of  the  Conversion  of  Paul,  in  winter,  g\^^ 
tiWto  them  a  good  doe^  seasonable  and  sweete,  and,  upofl 
file  feagt  of  the  Commemoration  of  Saint  Paul,  in  suninler, 
ti  good  buck e,  and  offer  the  same  at  the  high  altar,  the  s'amd 
to  bee  spent  among  the  canons  residents :  the  doe  to  be 
ftvought  by  one  man  at  the  houre  of  procession ;  and  thoroiHT 
fhe*  pfocession  to  the  hisch  altar,  and  the  bringer  to  have 
Aothirig:  the  bu<;ke  to  Ee  brought  by  all  his  ilieyneytia 
like  Planner,  and  they  to  have  pai'd  unto  them,  by  the  Chana-' 
fteVlaine  of  the  church,  twelve  pence  onely,  and  Ao  more 
<o  be  required. 

^^  This  graunt  he  made ;  atid  for  perfonhaunce,  bound  the. 
Csii^ds  of  him  and  his  heires  to  be  distrained  ori  :  and,  if  th^ 
lands  should  be  evicted  [resumed  by  a  court  of  Jitdicatur^Jf 
that  yet  he  artd  his  heires  should  accomplish  the  gift.  Wit- 
A^<$sed,  Richard  Tilberie,  Williaiii  de  Wockendon,  Richar<( 
de  Harlowe,  knight,  Peter  of  Stamibrd,  Thonias  of  Wal- 
d^rt,  and  some  others. 

^*  Sir  Walter  Baude,  sonne  to  William;  confirmed  fhf^ 
fMt  in  the  thirtieth  of  the  said  king ;  and  the  witnesses 
thereunto  were  Nicholas  de  Wockendon,  Richard  de  Roke^* 
fey,  Thoitias  de  Mandeville,  John  de  Rochford,  knights, 
Richard  de  Bi^mford,  William  de  Markes,  William  de  Fui- 
ham,  and  others;    Thus  much  for  the  graunt 


*  Surely,  Mr.  Urban,  with  miioh  more  probability,  as  having  reference 
to  the  worship  of  Diana  ? 
f  Subtt.    '*  7'Af  manjf  rend  the  ikiea  itlth  load  applause." 

VOL.  I.  H  h 
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'    *<  Now,  what  I  have  heard  by  report,  and  partly  seenei 
it  followeth. 

"  Upon  the  feast-day  of  the  Commemoration  of  Saiol 
Paul,  the  bucke  being  brought  up  to  the  steps  of  the  high 
fLltar  in  PauPs  church,  at  the  houre  of  procession,  the  dean« 
and  chapter  being  apparrelled  in  coapes  and  vestments,  with 

farlauds  of.  roses  on  their  heads,  they  sent  the  body  of  the 
ucke  to  bakings    [See  Pennant,  as  above]. 

«  Then  follows : 

••  There  was  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  for 
both  the  dayes,  two  special  sutes  of  vestments,  the  one 
embroidered  with  buckes,  the  other  with  does,  both  given 
)>y  the  said  Bauds  (as  I  have  heard).  Thus  much  for  that 
patter."    Pp.640,  i. 

This  festival  of  the  commeinQi^atimi  of  St.  Paul  is  distinct 
from  that  of  his  passion\  which,  falling  on  the  same  day  with 
that  of  St.  Peter  [June  29],  is  called  bisfesta  dies.  This 
commemoration  was  appointed  for  the  30th  of  June ;  becatise, 
in  former  times,  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  been  accustomed 
to  officiate  upon  one  and  the  same  day,  in  pontificalibuSf  in 
the  churches  dedicated  to  both  of  the  Apostles ;  but,  when 
it  appeared  that  this  could  not  well  be  performed,  by  reason 
of  the  too  far  distance  of  the  places  one  from  the  other, 
without  too  much,  and  almost  intolerable,  labour,  it  was 
thought  better,  that  on  the  first  day  the  solemnity  of  then 
both  should  be  celebrated  in  the  Vatican  church,  and  the 
next  day  following  the  same  duties  should  be  performed  in 
the  church  of  St  raul,  in  which  place  might  be  more  fully 
completed  what  in  that  behalf  might  fortune  to  be  omittea 
on  tne  day  before. 

This  account  I  find  in  Seymour,  p.  652 ;  with  whose 
observation  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  I  shall 
conclude  my  remarks. 

*^  This  stately  church  of  St.  Paul,''  says  he,  ''  stands  in 
or  near  th^  place  where  once  bad  been  a  temple  of  Diana, 
i  le  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Londoners,  as  Apollo  was 
by  the  people  of  Thorney,  or  Westminster.  This  appeared 
fiom  the  tusks  of  boars,  horns  of  stags,  and  of  oxen,  and 
from  the  representation  of  deer,  and  even  of  Diana  herself, 
upon  the  sacrificing- vessels  found  in  digging  the  foundation 
cf  it,  which  was  begun  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  610." 

Yours,  &c. 

179^,  Sept  E  E.  A. 
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CXXIX.    tyttenhangcr.— Chipel  Waihsfcol  Jit  Luton* 

Mr.  UrBa^,  May  20^  1788* 

In  the  year  1547,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  foundei*  ofTnnity 
college,  Oxford,  bought  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  the 
ancient  stately  mansion-house  of  Ty  ttenhanger,  in  the  parish 
of  kidge,  in  Hertfordshire^  being  the  country  seat  of  the 
abbots  of  St.  Alban^s;  and  which,  but  for  this  purchase^ 
would  have  been  destroyed  as  an  appendage  to  the  abbey. 
This  house  was  so  large,  that,  in  1528,  &in^  Henry  the 
Eighth)  with  his  queen  Catharine,  and  their  retinue,  remov- 
ed hither  duting  th^  continuance  of  the  sweating  sickness 
in  London. 

In  this  house  Sir  Thomas  Pope  made  great  improvements. 
It  became  his  favourite  place  of  residence^  and  the  statutes 
of  his  college  are  dated  thence.  He  erected  over  the  ves* 
tibule  of  the  grfeat  hall  a  noble  gallery  for  wind*music« 
The  chapel  was  a  spacious  edifice,  and  beautifully  decorated. 
The  windows  were  enriched  with  painted  ,^las8,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  brought  hither  from  the  chou:  of  St.  Alban'g 
nbbey,  when  that  churchy  by  his  interposition  with  the  king, 
was  preserved  from  total  destruction.  The  wainscot  behind 
or  over  the  stalls  was  finely  painted  with  a  series  of  the 
figures  of  all  the  saints  who  bore  the  name  of  John,  ia 
memory  of  John  Moot,  one  of  the  abbots.  But  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  put  up  a  new  piece  of  wainscot,  of  Spanish  oak,  on  a 
very  large  scale,  at  the  East  end>  most  escquisitely  sculptured^ 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  stalls^  and  continued  towards 
the  altar.  This  was  to  adorn  that  part  of  the  chapel  which 
was  usually  called  the  Presbytery,  or  the  space  about  and 
near  the  altar. 

After  Sir  Thodnas  Pope*s  death,  in  1559,  Tyttenhauffer* 
house  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  the  relations  of  his 
second  wife,  bearing  the  name  of  Pope-Blount.  In  the 
year  1620  it  began  to  be  lessened,  or  pulled  down  in  part; 
about  which  time  the  family  of  Napier,  then  tenants  to 
Trinity  college  (Oxford),  at  Luton,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
college,  removed  the  wainscot  (above  mentioned),  put  up 
by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  in  the  chapel  of  Ty  ttenhan^er-house, 
in  entire  preservation,  to  the  chapel  of  the  mansion-house, 
at  Luton.  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  about  the  year  1768,  pulled 
down  this  old  mansion-house  at  Luton,  to  build  a  new  house 
iq  its  place ;  but,  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  retained 
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the  old  cbapeli  with  Sir  Thomas  Pope^s  wainscot,  where  II 
still  remains. 

No  traces  of  the  old  house  at  Ty  ttenhanger  now  remain. 
It  was  totally  demolished  about  the  year  1652,  and  was  sooo 
afterw^niU  i^aost  elegantly  rebuilt  as  it  appears  at  present. 

1797,  Jan.  T.  Wartov. 


CXXX.    List  of  the  Household  and  mode  of  lirhig;  at  Kagiand 

Castk. 

Ma.  Ukban,  Brtstdy  July  I. 

In  a  coUectto»  of  Welch  lotirsi^  lately  published,  I  find  % 
singular  article,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seeo  in  aaj 
mi  our  Enclish  histories ;  and,  aa  it  displays  aD  engaging 
|iictiiffe  of  Welch  hospitality  aa  weU  as  the  magnificeiice  ot 
I'osmer  timesi  i«  may  probably  afibrd  entet tainment  to  your 
feadeva ;  aa  ssMb,  V  with  pleasure  itadose  you  the  extiact. 

3.  If. 

^<  JAst  of  the  Household  and  method  of  livings  at  Ragland 
Castle,  bj/  the  Earl  g/T  Worcester,  in  the  Reign  $/*  Charles 
I.  164L 

<*  At  1 1  o*cloch  In  the  forenoon  the  cseftle  galea  w«rt 
shut,  and  the  tables  laid ;  two  in  the  dinin^room ;  three  in 
tite  hell ;  one  in  Mrs.  Watson's  apartoAent,  tor  the  chaplains 
(Sir  Toby  Mathews  being  the  first) ;  and  two  m  the  houae* 
keepef^s  room,  for  the  ladies'  women* 

*  The  earl  entered  the  dining-room^  atieaded  by  Itt% 
g'entleman. 

*^  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Sir  Ralph  Blackstone,  sUm^ 
ard  of  the  house  retired.  The  comptroller,  Mr.  HoOand, 
attended  with  his  staflF,  as  did  the  sewer,  Mr.  Blpckbunie; 
the  daily  waiters,  Mr.  Oougb^  Mr.  Selby,  Mr.  Scudamore; 
JBtnd  many  gentlemen's  scxis,  with  estates  from  two  to  seren 
thindted  pounds  a  year,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  castle; 
my  lady's  gentlemen  of  th»  chamber^  Mr«  Mof^gan,  end 

r.  Fox. 

«<  At  ^  iint  table  sat  the  tioble  fiunily,  and  aoch  of  dM 
>)obility  as  came  there. 

<<  At  the  second  table,  in  the  dining-'room,  sat  kni^its 
and  honourable  gentlemen,  attended  by  footmen. 

<<  In  the  hall,  at  the  first  table,  sat  Sir  Ralph  Bhckatone^ 
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steward  ;  the  comptroller,  Mr.  Holland ;  the  secretary ;  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Dolowar;  the  master  of  the  fish- 
ponds, Mr.  Andrews ;  my  Lord  Herbert's  preceptor,  Mr. 
Adams ;  with  such  gentlemen  as  came  there  under  the  de- 
gree of  a  knight,  attended  by  footmen,  and  plentifully 
served  with  wine. 

"  At  the  second  table  in  the  hall  (served  from  my  LordV 
table,  and  with  other  hot  meats)  sat  the  sewer,  with  the 
gentlemen  waiters  and  pases,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four. 

^*  At  the  third  tab|^,  in  the  hall,  sat  the  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,  with  the  veomen  officers  of  the  bouse,  two  grooois 
of  the  chamber,  &c. 

'^  Other  officers  of  the  household  were,  chief  auditor,  Mn 
Smith ;  clerk  of  the  accounts,  George  Whithorn ;  purveyor 
of  the  castle,  Mr.  Salisbury ;  ushers  of  the  hall,  Im.  Moyla 
and  Mr.  Cooke;  closet-keeper;  gentleman  of  the  chapel, 
Mr.  Davies ;  keeper  of  the  records;  master  of  the  wardrobe; 
master  of  the  armoury ;  master  grooms  of  the  stable  for  tlie 
war-horses,  twelve;  master  of  the  hounds;  master  falconer; 
|>orter,  and  his  man. 

'*  Two  butchers ;  two  keepers  of  the  home  park ;  two 
keepers  of  the  red  deer  park. 

"  Footmen,  grooms,  and  other  menial  servants,  to  the 
number  of  150.  Some  of  the  footmen  were  brewers  anjl 
bakers. 

«  Pni  Officers. 

**  Steward  of  Ragland,  William  Jones,  esc^ 

'*  The  governor  o?  Chepstow  castle,  Sir  Nicholas  Kemys, 
bart 

'^  Housekeeper  of  Worcester  house  in  London,  James 
Kedman,  esq. 

•*  Thirteen  bailiffs. 

^^  Two  counsel  for  the  bailiffs  to  have  recourse  tOt 

^  Solicitor,  Mr.  John  Smith. 

**  This  once  magnificent  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  but  the 
remains  of  it  are  well  worth  the  observation  of  travellers. 
Among  other  parts  now  standing  is  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
appear  read^  to  fall,  yet  so  curiously  put  together  as  to  b^ 
ascended  without  danger ;  part  of  the  hall  is  standing,  and 
presents  to  the  view  a  beautiful  picture  of  ancient  archi* 
tecture." 

1797,  Jufy. 
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CXXXI.     Us^  of  Pi^cinpe  in  Churches. 

I  HAVE  sent  you  an  accurate  representation  of  ^  JxnesttUa 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  very  beautiful  church 
of  Melton  ]V|owbray,  in  Leicestershire. 

Thesie  niches  have  in  general  been  iniproperjy  callec]  ba- 
sins or  stoups,  for  holv  water;  biit  your  correspondent 
Indagator*,  gave  them  the  true  name  of  pisciva\  and  in  his 
learned  disquisition  on  episcopal  seats,  stone  chairs,  and 
other  appendages  to  sacred  edifices,  inserted  in  Archaro- 
logia,  vol.  XI.  he  has  specified  sopne  of  the  uses  of  these 
receptacles.     One  of  them  was,  p.*353, 

*•  That,  should  a  fly  or  spider,  &.c.  fall  into  the  plialjce 
before  consecration,  it  was  directed  to  be  thrown,  together 
with  the  wine,  into  this  receptacle  \  but,  should  this  happen 
afterwards,  it  was  directed  to  be  burnt  super  piscinam, 

Mr,  darkens  reference  is,  to  a  Roman  injssal  published  in 
1528;  but  this  direction  occurs  in  Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties, vol.  III.  under  the  article  of  <*  The  Boke  named  the 
lloyall,  compyled  at  the  Request  of  King  Phelip  (le  Bele 
of  Praunce),  in  the  year  MCCLXXix.**  Of  the  translatiop  of  * 
this  book,  made  and  printed  by  Caxton,  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
marks, that  he  knows  of  no  other  copy  than  that  which  is 
in  the  King^s  possession ;  and  that  to  it  are  annexed  some 
curious  injunctions,  or  instructions,  to  a  priest  al^opt  saying 
mass,  intituled,  "  Of  the  Negligences  happyning  in  the 
Slasse,  an^  of  the  Remedyes.  Made  especially  for  the 
symple  jpcple,  and  for  the  symple  prests,  >vbich  under- 
stond  not  latyn/^  The  instruction  alluded  to  is  at  p.  1.769, 
as  follows; 

**  A  doctour  whyche  is  called  Bonauenture,  saith,  that  yf 
tofore  the  consecracion  ^  flye  or  loppe  or  ony  other  veny- 
mppse  beest  were  founde  in  the  chalyce,  it  ought  to  be  caste 
in  to  the  piscine,  An^  the  chalyce  ought  ^o  be  wassheq,  and 
tp  put  other  wine  and  water  in  to  the  chalyce.  And  J'f  after 
the  consecracyon  were  found  ony  thi'g,  as  poyson,  or  veoy- 
mou^  b^ste  in  the  chalyce^  it  ought  to  be  take  wysely  and 
we^shen,  and  to  brenne  the  beste.  And  the  asshes  and  the 
wasschyng  of  the  beeste  to  be  put  in  the  pyscyne!'* 
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Very  requisite  therefore,  was  it  that  the  piscina  should 
be  constructed  near  the  station  of  the  celebrant.  And  this 
will  account  for  our  seeing  these  niches  not  only  in  the  walU 
of  chancels  not  far  from  the  high  altar,  but  also  in  the  ailes 
jand  chantry-chapels,  where  there  were  side  altars  for  privata 
masses. 

In  the  preceding  page  the  same  profound  Doctor  gives 
this  instruetion  concerning  the  kind  of  wine  which  the  priest 
was  to  consecrate  for  the  use  of  himself  alone,  the  cup  be* 
ing  at  that  time  withheld  from  lay-communicants : 

'^  And  knowe  that  the  wyne  ought  not  to  be  soure  ne 
vergews.    For  it  sholde  have  noo  consecracyon.    For  the  * 
aygre  wyne  is  no  more  wyn,  but  it  hath  be  wyne.     And 
the  vergews  is  not  yet  wyne^  but  it  shoU  be  wynej/fU  shoU 
he  suffred  to  ripe.^'* 

But  qu.  is  this  observation  well  founded  ?  If  time  for« 
meriy  would  thus  improve  veij  nice,  has  it  not  lost  that 
quality?  According  to  Chambers's  Dictionary,  v* verjuice^ 
'*  it  has  its  name  ^om  a  large  sort  of  grape,  called  veijw^ 
ox  bourdelas^  which  is  said  never  to  grow  perfectly  ripe ;  or, 
rather,  which  in  its  utmost  maturity  is  too  austere  and  sour 
to  be  used  ia  wine^  whence  it  is  commonly  turned  into 
^ferjuice, 

1797,  Aug.  W.andD. 
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ADDISON'i  Cato,  205, 

Adle-street^  254. 

Admiralty  Office,  254. 

Adonis^  Feasts  in  honour  of^  4|1«: 

Ailea  in  Comiih  Cburchei,  35^. 

Albafinna,  421, 

AIban'8,  Sl  405. 

Albemarle-street,  25  4, 

AMennanbury,  254. 

Aldiffigate,  254. 

Aldgate,  2^4. 

Allhallows  Barking  Church,  174. 

Altar,  the  Horns  of,  395. 

Amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  206. 

Anglo-Saxons,  Gold  coined  by,  225. 

Anne's,  St  Hill,  Observations  on,  l(Hk 

Anthesteria,  414. 

Antiquities,  the  Utility  of,  ISl. 

Apostle  Spoons,  262. 

Appeal  to  single  combat*  37  0« 

April-fools,  Custom  of  making,  251, 

Arabic  Nmnerical  Characters,  14I8* 

Archbishop's  Mitre,  3 17. 

Archers,  213;  fr^jtemity  tf,  380. 

Arches,  Court  og  254. 

Arches  in  Church,  filled  vp#  ^60. 

Arden  of  Feversham,  176. 

Armiger,  the  proper  meaning  o&  9l4y 

Amur's  Bound  Table,  406^ 
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Articles  exhibited  against  Cardinal  Wobey,  5i. 

Ascia,  224. 

Ave-mary-lanc,  254, 

Aulnager,  403. 

Aulus  Gellius^  455, 

Austin  Friars^  432. 

Arundel  collection  of  Antiquities^  435, 

Axniii>8ter,  Cburch  of>  138. 

Bacchus^  Theatre  isf^  at  Athens,  202. 

Bag  of  Nails,  419. 

Baker  on  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsev,  7$. 

Ballistrarius  Regis,  379. 

Bank  of  England,  254. 

Baptismal  Churchy  what*  311. 

Baptisteries,  311. 

Barber-surgeons,  their  h^U  and  library^  43?. 

Barbican,  254. 

Barnard's  Inn,  254. 

Barrows,  Description  of  seteral,  445. 

Bartholomew's  Fair,  254, 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,  254. 

Basilick,  198. 

Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  419^ 

Bedlam  Hospital,  255« 

Bel,  or  Belinus,  457. 

Bennet-street,  254. 

Bermondsey-street,  354. 

Birchin-lane,  255. 

Bishopsgate,  255. 

Blackfriar's-bridge,  255.. 

Blackwell-hall,  255. 

Blase,  St  304;  Custom  on  the  AnniTersary  of,  311, 

Bloomsbury,  255. 

Blossom's  Inn,  Laurance-lane,  255, 

Bones,  Human,  found  611ed  with  Lead,  138. 

Book,  date  of  a,  209. 

Borough,  English,  389. 

Bows,  Cross,  the  Antiquity  of,  379. 

Bow-staves,  importation  of,  347;  prices  of,  34«. 

Brand's  History  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  425. 

Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  SuS6%  Case  of,  44. 

Brandons,  149. 

Bride,  Custom  of  saluting,  456. 

Bridewell,  215. 
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Britain,  on  Julius  Caesar'si  Descent  on,  9^,  99. 

^roinley>  Church  of,  IS5. 

Brown,  Sir  Thomas,  1 82. 

Bull  and  Gate,  419. 

Bull  and  Mouth,  419. 

Bumbards,  baiting  of,  2 1 8. 

Bumper,  Origin  of  that  word^  216. 

jBurial  Garlands,  134. 

I^urni^g  thjc  Dead,  Ancient  Custom  of,  162. 

c 

(>^^9^,  Jttliui,  the  Precise  Day  when  he  made  his  first  Descei^t 

upon  Britain,  and  the  very  spot  where  he  landed,  94 ; 

the  Precise  Place  disputed,    99 ;   his  Passage  over  the 

Thames,  lOK 
Calendaries,  Guild  of,  427. 

Cambridge,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reception  at,  75,        ' 
C^ngi,  where  situated,  502. 
Canonbury- house,  255. 
Paiiierbury,  great  Entertainments  at/  M5 ;  Palaces  and  Houset 

apciently  belonging  to  the  See  of^  2CB;  the  burning  an4 

rebuilding  the  Church  of,  27  3« 
Capito,  Atteius,  455, 
Cardinal^,  Ceremony  in  electing,  3.44, 
Catechism,  Letters  used  in^  344. 
Cats,  Wild,  S05. 
Catteshill,  Manor  of,  422. 

Cavendish,  Sir  William,  his  Life  of  Wolsey,  27,  28,  Mm 
Cercella,  the  meaning  of,  377. 
ChanceU^  Stalls  in,  S94. 
Change,  Old,  255. 
Channel  Rew,  255. 
£hantrie)i,  959,  397. 
Characters,  Numerical,  162. 
Charing  Cross,  255. 
Charter-hottse,  255. 
Charteris  in  Uie  Isle  of  Ely,  24d. 
Chaucer,  on  the  Marriage  Service,  45fl. 
Cheapside,  256. 

Chertsey,  A)>bey  at,  101 ;  Cowley's  Houec  at,  IM. 
Chesterfield  Tokens,  161. 
Chinese  Inscription,  146. 
Chingford,  Curious  Tenure  at,  440. 
Chocolatta,  381. 

Christian-names  converted  into  Sir-ntmti,  2S6« 
Christmas-ev^,  368,  969. 


Christ's  Hospital,  $59,  432. 

Churches,  burying  in,  223;    adorned  with  Evergittni^   fM) 

Baptismal,  311. 
Churches,  Parochial,  remarkable  Particulars  in,  39  U 
Churches  in  Cornwall,  ^58. 

Cinque  Ports,  Manner  of  taking  Refuge  in  the,  270* 
Cities,  on  ancient  English,  404. 
Claims  to  do  Serrice  at  the  Coronation  of  Junes  IL  SPk 
Clausentum,  Derivation  of,  302. 
Clerkenwell,  256;  Church-yard,  134. 
Cleveland  Court,  256*  ^ 

Clifibrd's  Inn,  256. 
Coal,  when  first  used,  MS, 
Cock-pit,  434. 
CpflEee-house,  Particulars  concerning  the  first  In  Eagla^d,  5tO'i 

the  Character  of,  a  Poem,  382. 
Coffin,  Stone,  220. 
Coin,  a  scarce  Gold  one  supposed  ^o  be  Saxon,  226 ;  <3alil> 

vioiis  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  Uh  220* 
Colchester,  Castle  Green,  176. 
Cole,  Dr.  Ani^dote  of,  74. 
Colet,  Dean,  bust  and  monumeiit  of,  435. 
Coleman-street,  255. 

College,  of  Heralds,  256 ;  of  Physicians^  25& 
Combat,  single,  376. 
Commemoration,  Days  of  Public,  410* 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  debate  ip,  L 
Commons,  House  of,  257. 
Constable^  Lord  High,  379. 
Constantine,  198. 

Cornwall,  Druidical  Customs  retained  in,  4j8. 
Coronation  Chair,  354. 

Coronation,  Claims  of  Service  at  that  of  Jamet  IL  49* 
Corpus  Christ!  Day,  Solemnities  of,  37  U 
Country  Dance,  167. 
Covent*garden,  256. 
Coway  Stakes,  103. 
Cowley,  his  house  at  Chertsey,  1Q9. 
Cramp  Rings,  310. 
Crippk-gate,  256. 

Cromwell,  Oliser,  deaired  to  Mume  the  th)e  ^  Kia|^  1« 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  37. 
Cross,  inCheapside,  241,  464. 
Cross,  creeping  to  the,  310. 
Crosses  on  Tomb  Stones,  224. 
Cross-bows,  the  Antiquity  ^f^  379* 
Crowd,  166. 


Culprit,  Orfgte  of  diit  word,  31& 
Crutched  Frian,  250. 
Cttifeu,  345. 
Cuitomsy  Ancient,  309* 
CustoDvhoiise,  250. 

D. 

Dance,  Country,  167. 

Dances,  Sacred^  153. 

Dayf,  names  of  ouf,  wfae&Gc  derired,  137/ 

Dead,  Feast  of  the,  412. 

Debate  between  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 

Olirer  Cromwell,  I. 
Denne,  Rev.  Samuel,  317,  Wf^. 
Domesday-book^  a  passage  iir,  ikMlNnttA,  420* 
Domus  Conversorum,  428. 
Dronfield  Church,  165. 
Druidical  Customs,  457. 
Dryness,  Cause  of,  in  Dead  Bodies,  17 1< 
Duel,  Writ  issued  for,  376. 
Dulwich  College,  library,  433. 
DuAmow,  the  Ancient  Custom  of^  140. 
Punstan,  St  274,  276^  364. 

E. 

Easter,  368. 

East  India  House,  256. 

Eastwell  Register,  Estract  fr0m»  124»  127. 

Edmundsbury  Monastery^  361,  376. 

Education,  its  Influence  on  our  Actions^  12. 

Edward  I.  Groats  of,  227. 

Edward  111.  Florin  coined  by,  230. 

Egyptian  Mummies,  142. 

Egyptian  Lotus,  186. 

Elephant,  Skeleton  of,  discovered,  439. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  grand  Reception  at  Cambridge^  75;  her 

Latin  Speech,  92;  entertained  at  Canterbury,  267. 
Elphege,  St.  274,  276. 
Ely,  Isle  of,  247.— House,  256. 
Emaciated  Figures  in  Churches,  365. 
Embalming,  Method  of,  142. 
Enamelled  Steeple,  435. 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  115. 
Esquires,  212. 


INDEX. 

^ireT^tti^,  tlie  Custom  of  adorning  Ghixrcbcfs  ^ith,  tii. 
Evesham,  Abbey  of,  SS*. 
£xcbang:e.  Royal,  260, 
Exetcf 'Change;  256. 

Faring<lon-^ard,  2S5. 

Paustina,  Temple  of,  199.- 

least  of  the  Dead,  412. 

Feasts,  Custom  of  taking  Persons  to,  without  Iinritatidns,  2ACf^ 

Feftftfchurch-street,  256. 

Ferculom,  Signification  of,  45dv 

Festa  Duplicia,  235. 

Feversham,  Arden  rf,  176. 

Fiddes,  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey^  2t,  r2s 

Fiddlers,  King  of  the,  166. 

Figures,  emaciated,  in  Churches,  S65« 

Finchingfield,  Vicarage  of,  389^^ 

Finsbury,  256. 

Fisher's,  Bp.  Grave,  174. 

Fleet  Ditch,  256. 

Fleet  Prisony  256. 

Florin  coitied  by  Edward  III.  2Sd. 

Fonts,  392. 

Forsooth,  Title  of,  463. 

Fox-hunting  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  442. 

French-church,  Library  belonging  to  the,  433. 

Friars,  Austin,  432 ;  Grey,  432  ;  White,  432. 

Friga,  tlie  Saxon  Deity,  138. 

Fuller's  Charge  against  an  Abbey  in  Essex,  388. 

Furmety,  367,  371. 

G. 

Garlands,  Burial,  134. 

Gate  House,  256. 

Gcllius,  Aulus,  on  the  Ring,  45  j. 

Gemsege,  Paul,  Papers  under  the  Signature  of,  by  whom  written^ 

34,  not€. 
Gcrrard's-hall*  256. 
Gen'ase,  his  account  of  the  burning  and  rebuilding  the  Church 

at  Canterbury,  273. 
Gibbet,  Origin  of,  416. 
Glass  maile  by  the  Britons,  249. 
Glastonbury,  Cell  of  St  Dunstan  at,  364w 


IHDfiX. 

Gold  coined  by  the  Anglo»Saxons,  326, 

Goodtnan's-fields,  256. 

Grace-church-street^  256* 

Grace-ctip,  216. 

Grants^  curious,  361. 

Gravetend,  Church  of,  139* 

Gray's  Inn,  256,  450. 

GreshaiD  College,  257. 

Grey  Friars,  432. 

Grey-hound,  Etymology  of,  443,  note. 

Grey-weathers,  307. 

Groats  of  Edward  I.  227.  ^ 

Guild-hall,  257. 

Guildford^  Court  at*  422. 

H. 

Hadrian**  Wall  147. 

Hall  on  the  Articles  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  35,  38« 

Hamlet,  a  Passage  in  that  Play  illustrated,  385. 

Hannibal  said  to  have  engraved  Characters  on  the  Alpine  Rock^ 

145. 
Harp,  Jews,  386. 

Henry  L  his  Body  said  to  have  been  found  at  Reading,  127« 
Henry  III.  Gold  coined  by,  227. 
Henry  IV.  his  Body  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  Thames, 

132. 
Henry  V.  Strange  Incident  in  the  Life  of,  explained,  48. 
tienry  VL  his  Body  deposited  in  Chertsey  Abbey,  102. 
Henry  VIII.  Divorce  of,  from  Queen  Catharine  of  Arragon,  44. 
Herald's  College,  431. 
Heriots,  460. 
Hicks's  Hall,  257. 
Holbom,  257. 

Honorius,  Archb.  of  Canterbury,  282. 
Hosts,  mode  of  preparing,  3 1 6. 
Houndsditch,  257. 

Hounslow,  House  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at,  132. 
Hour-glass  found  in  a  Coffin,  ]34. 
House  of  Commons,  257. 
Hugonots,  Origin  of  the,  55. 
Hunting,  Expences  of,  formerly,  442. 
Hypogees,  143. 


Jaku,  what,  233. 

James's,  St.  Palace,  257.— Park,  257. 


iciola,  SasDon,  wonbipped  iA  Engtetrty  H?^ 

Jeruralem,  Holy  Places  at,  237. 

Jews  destroy  their  Library,  433* 

Jew's  Harp,  3S0. 

Infants  formerly  baptized  by  MidwiTe;,  385« 

Inscriptions,  Ancient,  144. 

Inscription,  the  Walcote,  180. 

John,  King,  his  Death,  122. 

John's,  St.  Church,  Steeple  of,  435. 

John's,  St.  Gate,  257» 

Joscdin,  his  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterikury,  2iS. 

Isis,  187. 

Jubilarian,  461. 

Judea,  Shepherds  of,  108* 

Jupiter  OlympiiiSy  Tempk  of,  193,  195* 

Juvenal,  4^5. 


K. 


King's  Evil,  310. 
King^reet/  257. 
Kings,  Statues  of,  456* 


Lacfy»  Origin  of  tlie  VTord,  205. 

Lamb's  Wool#  S69. 

Lanfranc,  317. 

Langbourn,  Q5im 

Lavatory,  312. 

Laundresses,  422. 

Lead,  Human  Bones  found  filled  with,  138;-r:Pv^  <f,  095;-^ 

when  first  known  in  Britain,  298. 
I^eaden-hall,  237. 

Leicester,  St.  Mary's  Oiurch  at,  563,  noie. 
Letters,  Instances  of  the  Change  of,  213. 
Libra  Arsa,  232 ;   Pensata,  23^ 
Libraries,  Public,  429. 
LibriEditi,  210;   Scripti,  210. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  257,  431. 
Little  Ease,  the  Cell  so  called,   363. 
Litchfield,  Stone  Coffin  discovered  at,  220. 
Lombard-street,  257. 
London,  Buildings,   Streets,   8(C.  in,  254; — Libraries,    429;-^ 

Bridge,  258 ; — Claims  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens 

of,  51; — Curiosities,  434; — Etymology  of^  4^5^;-^SfoB<i 

258 ;— View  of,  433 ;— Wall,  258. 


I 

/ 


LoDg^  Acre^  258. 
Long  Meg,  143. 
liOthesley,  Manor  of,  422, 
Lotus,  the  Egyptian,  1 86. 
Low  Sunday,  234* 
Lucian's  Crono-Solon,  413* 
Ludgate,  258. 

]Lutoi|«  carved  Wainscot  at,  407. 

•  •  • 

M.  •      .     ■ 

Macrobius,  413,  415,  455. 

Maiden  Castle,  399. 

Maiden,  405. 

Mansion-house,  258. 

Marcheta  Mulierum,  389. 

Margaret,  St  Westminster,  Church  of,  171. 

Mark  Lane,  25  8« 

Marshal,  the  Earl,  373. 

Marshall,  Stephen,  389. 

Martin's,  Le  Grand,  St.  258. 

Maunday-Thursday,  Custom  on,  313,  343. 

Itfaydestone,  Clement,  his  Testimony  concerning  the  Body  of 

Henry  IV.  132. 
Medals,  the  Reverses  o^  187. 
Meg,  Long»  143. 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  258,  . 
Meretrices,  422. 
Mewse,  258. 

Midwives  formerly  baptized  Infants,  385. 
Mimicis,  a  wrong  reading  for  Jnimcis,  384. 
Minorics,  258. 
Mitre,  Archiepiscopal,  318. 
Monarchy,  Arguments  in  favour  of,  17. 
Money,  broken,  378. 
Monks,  manner  of  punishing,   314. 
Monument,  the,  258. 
Moon,  Saxon  Idol  of  the,  137. 
Moorfields,'  258. 
Month's  Mind,  explained,  i244. 
]^ore.  Sir  Thomas,  36,  note.-^m, 
Mortuaries,  460. 
Mothering-Sunday,  367* 
Mother-night,  367. 
Mulberry-trees  in  Church-yards^  347. 
Mummies,  Egyptian,  142. 
^useum,  British,  258. 


N. 

Names  of  Persons,  294. 

Navigation  of  the  Ancient^  107. 

Newgate,*  25  8, 

Newcastle  House,  258. 

New  Inn,  259. 

Newport  Pagnel,  Chuicsh  of,  IS 9. 

New  River,  259. 

Nicholas,  St.  Legendary  Story  of,  S28. 

Nismes,  AmphiUieatre  at,  206. 

Nonni,  461. 

Numerical  Characters,  162. 

Nun,  Derivation  of,  463. 

o. 

Oak  Parliament,  452. 

Oath  used  hy  William  Rufus,  160. 

Octaves  of  Festivals,  234,  252. 

Offering,  a  curious  one,  463. 

Olympian  Jupiter,  Temple  of,  193,  195. 

Orus,  187. 

Oxford,  Claim  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of,  51  • 

p. 

Pageants,  371. 

Palm-barley,  377. 

Palm-Sunday,  Custom  observed  on,  349. 

Pantheon,  195. 

Parker,  Arcbb.  great  Entertainments  given  by,  265* 

Parishes,  when  instituted,  282. 

Parochial  Churches,  remarkable  Particulara  in,  391* 

Pater-Noster-Row,  259. 

Paul,  St  Commemoration  of,  466. 

Paul  Gemsege,  Papers  under  that  Signature,  by  whom  written, 

34,  note, 
Paul's,  St  Church,  Oflfering  in,  463. 
Paul's,  St.  Church,  at  Rome,  ]99» 
Paul's,  St.  School,  259. 
Pegge,  Dr.  Samuel,  34,  notei  1 2!7  note^ 
Peg  Tankard,  262. 
Pennies  of  William  I.  and  IL  227. 
Philipot,  on  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolaey,  28,  3(K 
PhyKiciiUis,  College  of,  432. 


INDEX. 

Piccadilly,  259. 
Rets  Wall,  146. 
Pigs  of  Lead,  295. 
Piscinn,  S96,  470. 

Places,  Surnamea  deduced  from  the  Names  of,  284. 
Planlagenet,  Richard,  Account  of,  123.  f 

Play  acted  in  King^a  College  chapel,  82;  plays  and  pageants,  371. 
Plough-Monday,  235. 
Pointing,  on  the  first  Introduction  of,  1T8. 
Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  467. 
Popinjay,  380. 
Porches,  Church,  391. 
Poultry  Compter,  259. 
Powis  House,  259. 
Prelates,  Wives  of,  165. 

Printing,  Introduction  of,  209 ;  early  Specimen  of,  352. 
Privy  Garden,  259. 

Proclamation  for  celebrating  the  Coronation  and  establishing  a 
Court  of  Claims,  49. 

Q. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  curious  Custom  at,  48. 
Queen's  Library,  259. — Palace,  259. 

R. 

Ragland  Castle,  Mode  of  living  at,  468. 

Reading,  a  Leaden  Coffin  found  at,  128. 

Records,  ivhere  kept,  429. 

Reformers,  intolerant  Zeal  of,  131. 

Regalls,  252. 

Registers,  Monastic,  361,376;  Whitechapel,  387. 

Religion,  Zeal  for,  a  powerful  Motive  of  Action,  ]3. 

Resurrection,  bas-relief  of,  at  St.  Andrew's^  Holborn,  436. 

Revolution,  Fragment  of  History  relative  to,   1 15. 

Richard  III.  Account  of  his  Natural  Son,   123. 

Ring,  Use  of,  in  the  Marriage  Service,  455. 

River,  New,  25P. 

Rolls,  259,  429;— Chapel,  428. 

Rood  Lane,  259. 

Rood  Loft,  393. 

Rose,  part  of  the  Clerical  Habit,  343. 

Row,  T.  Papers  under  that  Signature,  by  whom  written,  127, 

note. 
Royal  Exchangei  260. 
Runic  Inscription,  14^, 

li  2 


tsutx. 


S. 


4.  t  •    • 


Sables,  385. 

Sanctuary  in  the  Cinque  PorU,  2701. 

SarchophagUR,  221.  ^ 

Savoy,  260. 

Saturnalia,  413. 

Saxons,  made  little  use  of  Scripture  Names,  286. 

Saxon  Idols  worshipped  in  England,  J  37. 

Scotland  Yard,  260. 

Scutarius,  meaning  of,  214. 

Seater,  the  Saxon  deity,  138. 

Scmiramis,  145. 

Sempecta,  Signification  of,  459. 

Sens,  William  of,  274. 

Sentry -field,  359. 

Sepulchral  Monuments^  446. 

Sermons,  394. 

Severus's  Wall,  147. 

Shakespeare,  on  the  Articles  against  Cardinal  Wolscy,  36. 

Sheep-d(^s,  170. 

Shepherds,  168. 

Shirefield,  Manor  of,  425. 

Shore  Ditch,  260. 

Sinai,  Mount,  Ancient  Inscription  on  the  Rock  at,  145. 

Sion  College,  260,  431. 

Sirnames,    Origin  of,  284;  different  Orthography  of,  287;   List 
of,  288 ;  derived  from  Trades,  &c.  293. 

Smectymnuus,  Names  of  the  Authors  of,  389,  note 

Smithfield,  260. 

Somerset  House,  260. 

Sorting  Box,  161. 

Southampton,  406. 

Spittal-fields,  260. 

Spoons,  Apostle,  262. 

Staple,  Church,  165. 

Staple  Inn,  260. 

Statues  of  Kings,  436. 

Sterling,  Meaning  pf  that  Word,  233. 

Stica,  227. 

Stone-henge,  306,  399. 

Stone  in  Coronation  Chair,  354. 

Stow's  Monument,  435. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  Escape  of,  after  the  Baltic  of  CullodeD, 

56. 
Stukeley,  Dr.  Letter  from,  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  101 ;  Letter  from,  to 
Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  247. 


Sup,  the  Saxon  idol  of  iiie,  157. 
Swearing  in  Biscoune,  Cuitom  of,  158. 

T- 


I. ." 


Tankard,  Peg,  262. 

Te^,  with  e^8,  385. 

Temple,  260,  431. 

Temples  of  the  Ailcients,  1 90. 

Temple  Bar,  260. 

Temple,  Inner,  library,  455. 

Tennis    454. 

TenuTCT,  Curious,  561,  579,  589,  422,  440. 

Thames,  Julius  Caesar's  Passage  over  the,  101 :  Embankment 
of,  598. 

ThaTy'sInn,  261. 

Theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  201;   of  Marcus  Scaurus,  at 
Rome,  205 ;  of  Regilla,  at  Athens,  204. 

Theobald,  Archb.  279. 

Theseus,  Temple  of,  195. 

Thomas's,  St  Hospital,  261. 

Thong,  Artifice  of  the,   271. 

Thor^  the  Saxon  deity,  137,  458. 

Tobacco,  on  the  Use  and  Introduction  of,  264. 

Tokens,  Tradesmen's,  160. 

Tower,  White,  261. 

Tuisco,  the  Saxon  deity,  157. 

Tutbury,  Court  of  Honour  at,  1 66. 

Tyttenhanger,  Af^nsion-house  at,  467. 

V. 

Veijuice,  471. 

Verulam^  405. 

Vespasian,  Temple  of,  195. 

Villages,  Names  of,  284. 

Vinea,  Signification  of,  318. 

Vines,  on  the  Culture  of,  in  England,  318. 

Vineyards,  the  Name  of,  retained  in  London,  323. 

Violin,  the  Origin  and  Introduction  of  the,  165. 

Urn-burial,  249. 

Utas,  what,  234. 


w. 


Walbrottk,  267. 
Walcote  Inscription,  180. 
Walton,  whence  derived,  105. 


Ware,  Sir  James,  Hittorical  Anecdotic  {turn  a  Maniucript  of,  74* 

Warton,  T.  a  Passage  in  •&»  History  of  Englisii  Poetry  explain** 
ed,  984; — Letter  from,  on  Tyttenhanger  House,  i07« 

Wanrick,  Earl  of,  his  Device,  49D. 

Wassel-bowl,  122,  note;  569. 

Weaving,  the  Antiqaity  of,  in  England,  S29.. 

Westminster  Abbey,  201,  4S7  ;— Bridge,  20X;-^HalU261,  457; 
—School,  261. 

Westminster,  Buildings,  Streets,  te.  in,  2jl4,  454< 

Wbitechapel  Register,  587. 

White  Friars,  452. 

Whitehall,  261,  454;— Chapel,  261. 

White  Horse,  Vale  of,  1 45. 

Wilfred,  Bishop  of  Selsey,  285. 

Will,  Curious  Clause  in  a,  265. 

William  I.  Groato  of,  227. 

William  Bufua»  Oath  used  by,  1 60 ;— Groats  of,  227. 

Winchester,  405,  406,  407. 

Winchelsey,  Archb.  one  of  his  Statutes,  459. 

Wives  of  Prelates,  185. 

Woad,  Importation  of,  551. 

Woden,  the  Saxon  deity,  157. 

Wolscy,  Cardinal,  Inquiry  into  the  Death  of,  27  ; — ^Arlielea  ex- 
hibited against,  54; — ^always  painted.in  P^file»  42;--4iia 
Speech  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  45 w 

Woollen  Manufacture,  Antiquity  of,  529* 

Wool-rent,  421. 

Writ  to  provide  Lists,  &c.  for  a  Duel,  576. 

Y.  ^    . 

Teomen,  212; — of  the  Crown,  215,  2 1 4 ;— -of  the  Guards  214. 

Yew-trees  hi  Church  Yards,  546. 

York,  406. 

Yule,  Feast  of,  566,  458. 
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